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RULES 


OF THE 


Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 


I. THE objects of this Society shall be as follows :— 


I. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 


II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archeological and topographical interest. 


III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, 40 Hon. Members, and Ordinary 
Members. All officers of the Society shall be chosen from among its 
Members, and shall be ex officto members of the Council. 


3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 


4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 


Council shall not exceed fifty. 
ὀ 


xiv 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 


6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 


cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 


7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 


8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 


g. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 


the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 


το. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 


11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 


12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing.'to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 


13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 


14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 


may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 


15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 


Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 


16. The President shall be elected by the Members of the Society 
at the Annual Meeting for a period of five years, and shall not be 


immediately eligible for re-election. 
17. The Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Members of the 


Society at the Annual Meeting for a period of one year, after which they 
shall be eligible for re-election. 
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(8, One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 


19. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 


20. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 


21. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 


22. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


23. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 


24. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 


25. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed: no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 
the votes of the majority of those present. 


26. The Annual Subscription of Members shall beone guinea, payable 
and due on the Ist of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for bya single payment of £15 15s., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All 
Members elected on or after January 1, 1905, shall pay on election an 
entrance fee of two guineas, 


27. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 


28. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 
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29. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1 ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

30. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

31. The Council shall have power to nominate 40 British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten 

32. The Council may, at their discretion, elect for a period not 
exceeding five years Student-Associates, who shall be admitted to certain 
privileges of the Society. 

33. The names of Candidates wishing to become Student-Associates 
shall be submitted to the Council in the manner prescribed for the 
Election of Members. Every Candidate shall also satisfy the Council 
by means of a certificate from his teacher, who must be a person occupying 
a recognised position in an educational body and be a Member of the 
Society, that he is a bond fide Student in subjects germane to the 
purposes of the Society. 

34. The Annual Subscription of a Student-Associate shall be 
one guinea, payable and due on the Ist of January in each year. In 
case of non-payment the procedure prescribed for the case of a defaulting 
Ordinary Member shall be followed. 

35. Student-Associates shall receive the Society’s ordinary publications, 
and shall be entitled to attend the General and Ordinary Meetings, and 
to read in the Library. They shall not be entitled to borrow books from 
the Library, or to make use of the Loan Collection of Lantern Slides, 
or to vote at the Society’s Meetings. 

36. A Student-Associate may at any time pay the Member’s entrance 
fee of two guineas, and shall forthwith become an Ordinary Member. 

37. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members or Student- 
Associates of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled to the same 
privileges as other Ordinary Members or Student-Associates. 

38. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Mceting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 


AT 19 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 


I. THaT the Hellenic Library be administered by the Library 
Committee, which shall be composed of not less than four members, two 
of whom shal] form a quorum. 


II. That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Hon. Librarian and Librarian, subject to the control of the 
Committee, and in accordance with Regulations drawn up by the said 
Committee and approved by the Council. 


III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Hon. Librarian, Librarian or Secretary and reported to the 
Council at their next meeting. 


IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society’s name. 


V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 


¢ VI. That, except on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and on Bank 
Holidays, the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
10.30 A.M. to 5.30 P.M. (Saturdays, 10 A.M. to I P.M.), when either the 
Librarian, or in his absence some responsible person, shall be in 
attendance. Until further notice, however, the Library shall be closed for 
the vacation from July 20 to August 31 (inclusive). 


VII. That the Society's books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions :— 


(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 
Member shall not exceed three ; but Members belonging both 
to this Society and to the Roman Society may borrow szx 
volumes at one time. 


(2) That the time during which such book or books may he kept 
shall not exceed one month. 


(3) That no books, except under special circumstances, be sent 
beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 


VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows :— 


(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 
Librarian. 


(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requesis, and lend out 
the books in the order of application. 


(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 
inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 
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(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 
Librarian may reclaim it. 

(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 
borrower. 

(6) All books are due for return to the Library before the summer 
vacation. 

ΙΧ. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances :— 

(1) Unbound books. 

(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 

(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 

(4) New books within one month of their coming into the 
Library. 

X. That new books may be borrowed for one week only, if they have 
been more than one month and less than three months in the Library. 

XI. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each week after application 
has been made by the Librarian for its return, and if a book is lost the 
borrower be bound to replace it. 

XII. That the following be the Rules defining the position and 
privileges of Subscribing Libraries :— 

a. Subscribing Libraries are entitled to receive the publications of 
the Society on the same conditions as Members. 

ὁ. Subscribing Libraries, or the Librarians, are permitted to purchase 
photographs, lantern slides, etc., on the same conditions as 
Members. 

c. Subscribing Libraries and the Librarians are not permitted to hire 
lantern slides. 

ὦ. A Librarian, if he so desires, may receive notices of meetings 
and may attend meetings, but is not entitled to vote on 
questions of private business. 

ὁ. A Librarian is permitted to read in the Society’s Library. 

ΕΑ Librarian is not permitted to borrow books, either for his own 
use, or for the use of a reader in the Library to which he is 
attached. 


The Library Committee. 

*PRoF. R. 5. Conway. 
*Mr. G. Ὁ. HARDINGE-TYLER, 
*PROF. F. HAVERFIELD. 

Mr. G. F. HILL. 

*Mr. Το RICE HOLMES. 

Miss C. A. HuTTron. 

Mr. A. H. SMITH (fon. Librarian), 


Mr, J. ff. BAKER-PENOYRE (Lidrarian). 


Applications for books and letters relating to the Photographic 
Collections, and Lantern Slides, should be addressed to the Librarian, 
at 19 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


* Representatives of the Roman Society. 
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BELGIUM, . 
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Bruxelles, Belgium, 
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» La Bibliothéque Nationale, Rue de Richelieu, Paris. 

» La Bibliothéque de VEcole Normale Supérieure, 45, Rue Ulm, Paris. 


GERMANY. 
Berlin, Kénigliche Bibliothek, Ber/in. 
% Konigliche Universitats-Bibliothek, Bev/z7. 


59 Bibliothek der Koniglichen Museen, Ber/in. 
Breslau, Konigliche und Universitats-Bibliothek, Breslau. 
Dresden, Koénigliche Skulpturensammlung, Dresden. 
Erlangen, Universitats-Bibliothek, ErZangen. 
Freiburg, Universitats-Bibliothek, Frezburg 7. Br., Baden (Prof. Steup). 
Giessen, Philologisches Seminar, Gzessen. 
Gottingen, Universitats-Bibliothek, Gottingen. 
Greifswald, Universitats-Bibliothek, Greifswald. 
Heidelberg, Universitats-Bibliothek, Heidelberg. 
Jena, Universitats-Bibliothek, γέμα. 
Kiel, Konigliche Universitats-Bibliothek, A7Ze/. 
Konigsberg, Konigl. und Universitats-Bibliothek, Kdndgsberg. 
Marburg, Universitats-Bibliothek, JJ/ardurg. 
Miinster, Konigliche Paulinische Bibliothek, Minster ἡ. 1’. 
Munich, Archaologisches Seminar der Kénigl. Universitat, Gal/eriestrasse 4, Miinchen 
> K@énigl. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek, J/iinchen. 
Rostock, Universitats-Bibliothek, Rostock, Mecklenburg. 
Strassburg, Kunstarchaolog. Institut der Universitat, Strassburg. 


Ry Universitats- und Landes-Bibliothek, Strassburg. 
Tubingen, Universitats-Bibliothek, 7ibingen, Wiirttemberg. 
ον Κ. Archaolog. Institut der Universitat, "ἢ ¢/helmstrasse, 9, Tribingen, 
Wurtlemberg. 


Wurzburg, K. Universitat, Kunstgeschichtliches Museum, Wiirsbure, Bavaria. 


GREECE. 


Athens, The American School of Classical Studies, Athens. 
a K K Oesterreichisches Archaeol. Institut., Bowlevard Alexandra 18, Athens. 


HOLLAND. 


Leiden, University Library, Letden, Holland. 
Utrecht, University Library, Utrecht, Hollani. 


ITALY. 


Rome, The American Academy, Home. 
Turin, Biblioteca Nazionale. Torino, /taly. 


NORIVAY. 
Christiania, Universitats-Bibliothek, Christiania, Norway. 
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RUSSTA. 
St. Petersburg, La Bibliothéque Impériale Publique, St. Petersburg, Russia 


SWEDEN. 


Stockholm, Kongl. Biblioteket, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Uppsala, Kungl. Universitetets Bibliotek, Uppsala, Sweden. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Geneva, La Bibliothéque Publique, Geneve, Suzttzerland. 

Lausanne, L’Association de Lectures Philologiques 
(Dr. H. Meylan-Faure). 

Zirich, Kantons-Bibliothek, Zirich, Switzerland. 


, Avenue Davel 5, Lausanne 


SYRIA. 
Jerusalem, Ecole Biblique de St. Etienne, Jérusalem. 


LIST OF JOURNALS, &c., RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE FOR THE 
JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 


American Journal of Archaeology (Miss Mary H. Buckingham, 96, Chestnut Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A.). 

American Journal of Philology (Library of the Johns Hopkins University, Ba/timore, 
Maryland, U.S.A.). 

Analecta Bollandiana, Société des Bollandistes, 22, Boulevard Saint-Michel, Bruxelles. 

Annales de la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux (Revue des Etudes Anciennes—Bulletin 
Hispanique—Bulletin Italien). Rédaction des Annales de la Faculté des 
Lettres, L’ Université, Bordeaux, France. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (The Institute of Archaeology, 40, Bedford 
Street, Liverpool). 

Annual of the British School at A¢hens. 

Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft (B. G. Teubner, Lezpsic). 

Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift (O. R. Reisland, Car/sstrasse 20, Leipsig, Germany). 

Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique (published by the French School at A ¢hexs). 

Bulletin de VInstitut Archéol. Russe, ἃ Constantinople (M. le Secrétaire, L’/nstitut 
Archéol. Russe, Constantinople). 

Bulletin de la Société Archéologique d’Alexandrie, Alexandria. 

Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma (Prof. Gatti, Museo 
Capitolino, Rome). 

Byzantinische Zeitschrift 

Catalogue général des Antiquités on vyptiennes du Musée du Caire, with the Annales 
du Service des Antiquités de ’Egypte, Cairo. 

Classical Philology, University of Chicago, U.S.A. 

Ephemeris Archaiologike, A¢hens. 

Glotta (Prof. Dr. Kretschmer, Florfunigasse, 23, Vienm). 

Hermes (Herr Professor Friedrich Leo, Friedlaender Meg, Gottingen, Germany). 

Jahrbuch des kais. deutsch. archdol. Instituts, Corneliusstrasse No. 2%, Berlin. 

Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Archaologischen Institutes, 7vrkenstrasse 4, Vienna. 

Journal of the Anthropological Institute, avd Man, 50, Great Russell Street, WC. 

Journal of Philology and Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society. 
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Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Cosdudt Street, W. 

Journal International d’Archéologie Numismatique (M. J. N. Svoronos, Musée 
National, Athens). 

Klio (Beitrage zur alten Geschichte), (Prof. E. Kornemann, Nechkarhalde 55, Tiibingen. 

Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale ἃ Université S. Joseph, Beyrouth, Syria. 

Mélanges d’Histoire et d’Archéologie, Ecole francaise, Palazzo Farnese, Rome. 

Memnon (Prof. Dr. R. Freiherr von Lichtenberg, Lindenstrasse 5, Berlin Stidende, 
Germany). 

Memorie dell’ Instituto di Bologna, Sezione di Scienze Storico-Filologiche (R. Accademia 
at Bologna, Italy). 

Mitteilungen des kais. deutsch. Archaol. Instituts, A/hevs. 

Mitteilungen des kais. deutsch Archdaol. Instituts, Rome. 

Mnemosyne (c/o Mr. E. J. Brill), Letden, Holland. 

Neapolis, Signor Prof. V. Macchioro, Via Civillo 8, Naples. 

Neue Jahrbiicher, Herrn Dr. Rektor Ilberg, Kgl. Gymnasium, Vurzen, Saxony. 

Notizie degli Scavi, R. Accademia dei Lincei, Rome. 

Numismatic Chronicle, 22, Albemarle Street. 

Philologus. Zeitschrift fiir das klassische Altertum (c/o Dietrich’sche Verlags 
Buchhandlung, Géttingen). 

Praktika of the Athenian Archaeological Society, Athens. 

Proceedings of the Hellenic Philological Syllogos, Constantinople. 

Publications of the Imperial Archaeological Commission, S7. Pefersbury. 

Revue Archéologique, c/o M. E. Leroux (Editeur), 28, Rue Bonaparte, Parts. 

Revue des Etudes Grecques, 44, Rue de Lille, Parts. 

Revue Epigraphique (Mons. A. J. Reinach, 31, Rue de Berlin, Paris, VITF}. 

Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie (Prof. Dr. Δ Brinkmann, Schumannstrasse 58, 
Lonn-am-Rhein, Germany). 

Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums (Prof. Dr, E. Drerup. Aasser-Strasse 
33, Munich, Germany). 

Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, Ber/in. 


PROCEEDINGS 
SESSION 1912-13. 


During the past Session Papers were read at General Meetings of the 

Society :— 

November 12th, 1912. Sir Charles Waldstein: A Head of Phetdian style 
probably from the East pediment of the Parthenon (published 1.1.5. 
XxXxXiii. p. 276). 

January 21st, 1913. Mr. William Buckler: Excavations at Sardis, 1910-12 
(see below). 

May 6th, 1913. Mr. Joseph Curtis: New Light on Ancient Music(published 
J-ALS. XxXxiil. p. 35). 

May 27th, 1913. Professor Percy Gardner: The Restoration of Master- 
pieces of Greek Sculpture (see below). 

June 24th, 1913. Mr. Arthur H. Smith: Recent Acquisitions in the 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum 
(see below). 


THE ANNUAL MEETING was held at Burlington House on June 24th, 
1913, Mr. Arthur Hamilton Smith, Vice-President, in the unavoidable 
absence of the President, Sir Arthur Evans, occupying the Chair. 

Mr. George A. Macmillan, Hon. Secretary, presented the following 
Annual Report of the Council :— 


The Council beg leave to submit the following report on the work of 
the Society for the Session 1912-13. 

On the occasion of the death of H.M. King George of Greece, the 
condolence of the Society was sent by telegram to H.M. Queen Olga, who 
was pleased to return a gracious reply. An address of condolence and 
congratulation has since been forwarded to H.M. King Constantine by the 
Council, acting in conjunction with the Managing Committee of the British 
School at Athens, and an intimation has been received from H. E. Mons 
J. Gennadius that a reply from His Majesty will shortly be returned. 


Changes on the Council, &c.—The Council have to record with 
regret the death of one of the honorary members of the Society, Dr. 
Theodore Gomperz, and have elected Dr. Paul Wolters in his place. 
Among other members who have died during the year may be mentioned, 
Dr. E. S. Roberts, Mr. Andrew Lang, and Mr. E. D. A. Morshead, who 
had all formerly served on the Council; Dr. A. W. Verrall, Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin, and more recently Lord Avebury, the first Honorary Treasurer 
of the Society, and until his death one of the Trustees of its invested funds. 
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Mr. G. F. Hill and Dr. L. R. Farnell have been nominated Vice- 
Presidents of the Society, and the resignation of Mr. F. C. Thompson, who 
for many years has held an honoured place on the Council, has created a 
third vacancy. Prof. Lehmann-Haupt, Prof. Percy Ure, and Mr. A. J. B. 
Wace have been nominated for election to fill these three seats. Mr. E. J. 
Forsdyke, who has succeeded Mr. Hill as Editor, is to be congratulated 
on the recent appearance of the first number of the Journal which has 
been published under his auspices. Mr. Penoyre returned to his duties at 
the beginning of the Session. 


Relations with Other Bodies.—The arrangement by which the 
Library is shared with the Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies 
continues to work well. The addition of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum and the Ephemeris Epigraphica, as well as of sundry periodicals 
dealing with Roman studies on the Continent, has been a noteworthy 
improvement in the Library, while the formation of a collection of lantern 
slides dealing with Roman subjects, to correspond with the Hellenic 
collection, makes progress. 

The Council have renewed their annual grant of £100 to the 
British School at Athens for a further period of three years, The 
political conditions in Greek lands have necessarily modified the 
plans of the Managing Committee of the School, but the Council hear 
with interest that Mr. R. M. Dawkins, the Director, has recently secured 
for excavation the important site of the Kamares Cave in Crete. In the 
course of the war the School has given noteworthy assistance to the Greek 
Government by providing accommodation for nurses and doctors at the 
hostel. 

The Council have also renewed their grant of £50 to the 
Archeological Faculty of the British School at Rome for a period of one 
year. They congratulate the Faculty on the publication of the highly 
important catalogue of the Capitoline Museum in Rome. They learn that 
the Session has been one of exceptional activity in Rome, and that 
progress is being made with the buildings for the reconstructed institution. 

The Byzantine Research Fund has produced an important monograph 
on the church of S. Eirene in Constantinople, by Mr. Walter George, 
sometime student of the British School at Athens and a member of the 
Society. In this connexion may be mentioned the remarkable volume on 
the Byzantine Churches of Constantinople, by a distinguished member of 
the Society, Prof. A. van Millingen. 


Miscellanea.—Through the courtesy of Dr. Ronald Burrows, now 
Principal of King’s College, London, members of the Society had an 
opportunity of listening to Commendatore Boni’s interesting account of 
his excavations of houses of the Republican period on the Palatine. 

A complete set of the Hellenic Journal has been presented to the 
Cyprus Museum, now under the care of Mr. Markides, who is doing much 
to remedy the condition of antiquities in the Island, for many years 
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a source of concern to all students of ancient art. The Council are 
further presenting a complete set of photographs of Cypriote subjects in 
the Society’s collection. 

At the recent exhibition at the Whitechapel Art Gallery dealing with 
athletics in all ages, an exhibit drawn from the Society’s collection of 
photographs was included. These admirably organised exhibitions in 
Whitechapel are admittedly a great educational factor, and the Council 
feel that any help which they can give in subjects lying within their scope 
is well bestowed, 

The Council have appointed delegates to act in conjunction with 
representatives of the Classical Association and the Roman Society, to 
consider a scheme originated by the Rev. Henry Browne of University 
College, Dublin, for the distribution in schools of educational apparatus 
dealing with classical subjects. 

The Council have given careful attention to a scheme for the 
bestowing of an annual medal for noteworthy achievement in the sphere of 
Hellenic studies. In the course of the discussion which togk place, it 
became clear that, in the opinion of those most competent to advise, the 
disadvantages of such a scheme outweighed its merits. The Council 
therefore do not propose to recommend its adoption by the Society. 

General Meetings.—Four general meetings have been held during 
the past session, at the first of which, on November 12th, 1912, Sir Charles 
Waldstein read a paper, illustrated by lantern slides, on a head of Pheidian 
style, probably from the east pediment of the Parthenon. This paper will 
be published in the Journal. 

At the second general meeting, on January 2Ist, 1913, the Society 
had the pleasure of listening to a communication from Mr. William 
Buckler, of the excavating staff of the American School, on the excavations 
at Sardes, 1910-12. Mr. Buckler began by pointing out that Sardes owed 
her greatness to the natural wealth of Lydia, but still more to the position 
of her citadel, which commanded trade routes. Sardes was situated on the 
main Hittite road (the Royal Road named by Herodotus) at a spot whence 
branches radiated to Ephesus, Cyzicus, Smyrna, and Phocaea (the last two 
branches still having Hittite monuments), and this commanding position 
is evidence of her importance during the Hittite period, the 2nd millennium 
B.C. The vast cluster of tumuli north of the river Hermus also attests her 
early greatness. She seems to have held a unique position as a link 
between eastern and western civilisation. Her most brilliant epoch as a 
capital of a kingdom began with Gyges and ended with Croesus, but even 
after successive conquests by Persians, Macedonians, and Romans, she 
remained an important provincial city. 

The burning by the Jonians and Athenians in 499 B.C. of the 
sanctuary of Artemis (known as Cybebe or ‘The Mother’) led to the 
Persian invasion of Greece. This temple was replaced 400-350 B.C. by a 
shrine which, at the time of its building, was second in size to that of 
Ephesus only. Both, however, were slightly exceeded in size a century later 
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by the temple of Apollo at Didyma, near Miletus. This temple, though 
roofed and used, was in many details unfinished, but the preservation of 


the plan and the main east front, with its colonnade, made this the 
finest extant example of a Greek temple on a great scale. 


The research in the necropolis on the hills to the west of the river 
Pactolus had been carried out on a comprehensive scale, about 400 tombs 
having been opened. These had yielded fine gold, silver and bronze 
ornaments, many engraved stones and some pottery of the period of 
Croesus. Little early pottery was found, and this in fragmentary condi- 
tion. The most important finds were a dozen perfect inscriptions which 
were the best preserved specimens known of the Lydian script. They 
included a bilingual inscription, probably of the fourth century B.C., in 
Lydian and Aramaic. This gave the first clue to the Lydian language. 


Mr. Buckler’s paper was fully illustrated by lantern slides and this 
opportunity of seeing the highly successful results of the great American 
undertaking was much appreciated by members of the Society. The 
paper was discussed by Sir Arthur Evans, who occupied the chair, 
Mr. Hogarth, Mr. Hill and others. 


On Tuesday, May 6th, at the third general meeting, Mr. Joseph 
Curtis read a paper, published in the recently issued number of the 
Journal, on New Light on Ancient Music. This paper was illustrated not 
only by lantern slides but by representations, vocal and instrumental, of 
recovered fragments of ancient music. 


The paper was discussed by Mr. H. H. Statham. 


On May 27th, 1913, an extraordinary meeting was held, at which 
Professor Percy Gardner delivered an address, illustrated by lantern slides, 
on the restoration of masterpieces of Greek sculpture. 


The speaker began by pointing out that, in the natural order of things, 
great discoveries of ancient masterpieces became rarer, but our knowledge 
and method of comparative study had greatly improved, and thus an 
age of restoration had set in. The great principle for which he contended 
was that all restoration should be in plaster, or in drawings, and that 
the marbles themselves should remain untouched. The Roman Museums 
told a sad story of mis-restoration in past days. It was not too much to say 
that in the Capitoline Museum few heads were to be trusted as belonging to 
the bodies on which they were now placed. As an instance of restoration 
gone mad, a figure of a Discobolus of Myronian type was shown restored 
as a gladiator in the last stage of defeat. 


Consideration was then given to Sauer’s work on the East Pediment 
of the Parthenon. This, taken in conjunction with the well-known Puteal in 
the Madrid Museum, had led to felicitous results. On the other hand, the 
same savant’s work on the pediments of the Theseion, was mere fantasy, 
no monument existing (as in the case of the pediment of the Parthenon) 
to indicate on what lines the restoration should proceed. Even the subject 
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was not known through literary sources. Furtwangler’s restoration of the 
East pediment of the Parthenon erred in the same direction, but by no 
means in the same degree. 

Visitors to the museum at Olympia were familiar with the ugly effect 
of the present mounting of the Nike of Paeonius, where the back of the 
cranium, the only part of the head preserved, was poised in mid-air above 
the figure with the help of an iron bar. A head in the possession of the 
late Miss Hertz was, so far as the back of the head was concerned, a 
remarkably faithful replica of the fragmentary Nike head. A restoration 
of the statue, with the Hertz head attached, was shown. Unfortunately 
the head is out of scale, being somewhat large for the figure. 

The missing group by Myron of Athena and Marsyas had for a long 
time been known only on Attic coins of poor style, yet with this 
starting point, two statues had been identified in different museums which, 
in collocation, came near to the original group. The Athena was of 
an extremely attractive type, as fresh and girlish as she sometimes 
appears on Attic vases of the time. In the most recent modifications of 
this restoration the goddess holds her spear carelessly athwart and behind 
her. This was a great improvement and contributed much to an un- 
exaggerated and pleasing effect which the whole figure possesses. 
An excellent result had been achieved by Dr. Amelung by placing the head 
of the so-called Aspasia on a heavily draped Roman torso, the original of 
which dated from the fifth century B.c. Both head and torso were copies, 
but, placed together, they in all probability made a copy of one single 
female portrait statue of the mid-fifth century. The two restorations of 
the Athena Lemnia were then discussed. Both had much merit in giving 
to the world again two great figures from the fifth century, but for neither 
was there adequate evidence that it was the Lemnian figure. Here,as in other 
restorations, the archaeologist seemed to have been badly served by the 
modern sculptor. Amelung’s restoration in particular, based on the grand 
Medici torso, though effective in respect of the head, with its towering 
helmet, was greatly spoiled by the extremely poor arms that had been added. 

Mr. Evelyn White had recently brought into collocation a Praxitelean 
figure at Dresden, of a boy pouring wine out of a cantharos, and a 
draped figure of Dionysus in the museum at Lugano, as an attempt to 
reproduce the lost group of Dionysus and a Satyr by Praxiteles. The 
restoration was at least pleasing. Mr. Guy Dickins was to be con- 
gratulated on his elaborate and careful reconstruction of the group by 
Damophon of Messene from the heap of fragments that remain. His 
restoration, based on minute examination and close reasoning, had been 
confirmed in a marked degree by the subsequent discovery of a coin of 
Arcadia, giving a representation of the group. Slight differences did 
exist, but even these may have arisen from the fact that the coin designers 
did not, as a rule, give a slavish imitation of any work of art that they 
represented. The fidelity, however, would be likely to be fairly strong 
at the date at which this particular coin was struck. 
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«Anas yet unpublished restoration by Dr. Studniczka of two magnificent 
female figures in the Ny-Carlsberg Museum at Copenhagen was then 


shown. 


With no small imagination and a considerable dramatic effect, the 
figures have been posed to represent the sacrifice of Iphigenia. 


Artemis 


stoops to save the maiden as she falls on the altar, the balance of the lesser 
figure being given by the introduction of a representation of the stag 
of the goddess, but some features of the composition were doubtful. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Arthur Smith and Professor Ernest 


Gardner. 


Library, Photographic and Lantern Slide Collections.—The year’s 
results in these important sections of the Society’s work may be seen at a 
glance from the appended tables :— 


A. LIBRARY. B. SLIDES AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 
225 mae foe em amee | vs 
| Accessions, Visitors Books Slides Slide Slides | Photos 
i - to the taken added to hea sold to; sold to 
Books. ; Vols. Library. out. Collection. Members. Members. 
Cae (Original 
Session ' Catalogue of ᾿ 
1903-4' 141. 157 338 311 ff 1.500 slides 1.254 5312 || 465 
| published. ) | 
y aa? oe a= Ι — 
' 
2 ! Be ε : ἔν 
1904-5! 97 122. 375 401 154 3.033 7852 ζ([ἑ Ξ866 
' | 
1905-6 124° 162 372 4i5 187 2,941 1,247 670 
1906-7 165 198 277 396 148 1,35 ὅγι 294 
1907-8 148. 180 300 700 125 1,442 548 129 
1908-9 1092 244 617 675 400 2,610 οὔδ 359 
ἰ 
1909-10 οϑ | 109 448 519 281 3,448 826 702 
| 
Ι910-1Τ1 372 399 834 716 [71 2,510 662 233 
[911-12 253 342 771 852 330 2,824 697 624 
1912-13 318 .δὸ Sco 938 363. 3,278 5οό 345 
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The Council acknowledge with thanks gifts of books from the following 
bodies :—H.M. Government of India, the Trustees of the British Museum, 
the Director of the Service des Antiquités de l’Egypte, the Austrian 
Archeological Institute, the Society of Dilettanti, and the University 
Presses of the following Universities :—California, Cambridge, Columbia, 
Manchester, Oxford, Pennsylvania. 

The following publishers have presented copies of recently published 
works :—Messrs. Batsford, Beck, Constable, Deighton Bell & Co., Ferrets 
and Fils, Fischer, Fock, Fontemoing, Frowde, Geuthner, Ginn & Co. 
Heinemann, Heitz and Mendel, Holder, Holzhausen, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. Kiindig, Leroux, Longmans, Green & Co., Macdonald 
& Evans, Macmillan & Co., Methuen, Raschen & Co., Schéningh, Stanford, 
Teubner, Thomas, Topelmann, Unwin, and Weidmann. 

The following authors have presented copies of their works :—Messrs, 
H. I. Bell, J. E. Chrysaphis, R. Dietrich, E. Drerup, W. R. Halliday, 
G. F. Hill, J. A. Kulakovsky, 5. Lambros, V. V. Latyschev, Walter 
Leaf, Messrs. L. A. Milani, B. A. Panchenko, C. Pascal, G. Pellegrini, 
€. Robert, Rev. H. G. Rogers, Messrs. L. Ronzevalle, B. Schulze, 
W. W. Tarn, and P. Wolters. 

Miscellaneous donations of books have also been received from the 
Executors of the late Rev. Slade Baker-Penoyre, Messrs. G. Allen, 
G. Garnett, F. W. Hasluck, G. F. Hill, Ὁ. G. Hogarth, Miss C. A. Hutton, 
Messrs. F. H. Marshall, C. Pascal, J. Penoyre, R. Phené Spiers, Miss 
Sharpe, and Miss E. Woods. 


Library.—The figures quoted above show the gratifying result that the 
collections of both books and slides are becoming increasingly useful. 

The number of books coming for review, in addition to constant 
generous donations from such sources as the British Museum and the 
University Presses, have made it possible to expend the greater portion of 
the Library grant in filling important lacunae and in binding. At the 
present moment every completed and catalogued work in the Library 
is bound, and the Council feel considerable satisfaction that the unwelcome 
item ‘arrears of binding’ does not disfigure their report. 

The series of classical texts, Greek and Roman, has received con- 
siderable addition by the presentation, by the executors of the late Slade 
Baker-Penoyre, of eighty volumes specially selected from his Library. 

Despite the fact that there is an authors’ catalogue and a subject 
catalogue in the Library and that the books are kept in subject order on 
the shelves, and that each shelf is labelled, it is probable that many readers 
are unaware of the extent of the resources of the Library. It may here be 
mentioned that it contains one of the few correctly bound copies of 
Bursian’s invaluable Jahresberichte, in which the bibliography and the 
necrology are bound separately from the text; twenty-five volumes of 
Iwan Mueller’s Handbuch; over sixty volumes of the monumental 
catalogue of the Cairo Museum ; twenty-six volumes of the publications of 
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the Commission Impériale Archéologique of St. Petersburg, which are 
difficult to obtain elsewhere ; and over 100 bound volumes of pamphlets, 
with a special index. 


Among recent accessions of interest are the following :—C. Texier, L’Asze 
Mineure,and L’ Armeénie ; these fine volumes, five in number, were once in the 
private library of the Emperor Napoleon III; A Catalogue of the Sculptures 
of the Capitoline Museum, compiled by members of the British School at 
Rome; M. Collignon and E. Pontremoli, Pergame; the large work on the 
Austrian excavations at Ephesus; and The Church of 5. Etrene, by 
W. S. George, produced by the Byzantine Fund. Other works of interest 
are the new edition of J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough; W. Leaf, Troy’; 
W. H. Goodyer, Greek Refinements in Architecture; A. Hekler, Greek and 
Roman Portraits; ἊΝ. ΝΝ. Tarn, Antigonus Gonatas; Edward Maunde 
Thompson, Greek and Latin Paleography. The whole collection of maps 
has been mounted and is now being rearranged. 


Among the more noteworthy accessions to the Roman side of the Library 
are large portions of the Archivio di Storia Patria and Archivio Storico 
Italiano (presented by Mr. St. Clair Baddeley); the publications of the 
Catalan Institut of Barcelona; Professor Conway’s work on the Italic 
dialects ; and Professor Reid’s Alunzcipalities of the Roman Empire. 


Photographic Department.— Members will be aware that the Council 
decided that a new and complete catalogue of the lantern slides should be 
issued, and the Hellenic section of this work is well advanced. Some 300 
inferior slides have been removed and replaced, where possible, by better 
renderings ; in addition to this, 500 new slides are beingadded. This work 
has entailed the testing of every negative, slide and print in the collection. 
By common desire the original numbers have been retained throughout, so 
that lecturers relying on former syllabuses will not be in difficulties. The 
alterations have been carried out in such a way that the quotation of a 
number will either produce a better rendering of the same subject, or if no 
alternative exists, the obsolete slide. Material improvement has been made 
throughout, particularly in the sections dealing with topography, sculpture 
(especially in the series of grave-reliefs), vases, and coins. There is consider- 
able difficulty in holding the scales between the artistic and archeological 
interests. It is probable that no selection or classification will suit both 
parties, but the fact that over 3,500 slides were hired during the course of 
the session indicates that many members of the Society find the collection 
useful. Past donors of materials having generously waived their rights to 
the free loan of slides, the Council have decided to reduce the cost of hire 
by one half, and after the 1st September all slides will be lent at 1d. each. 

The processes employed in making coloured slides are so obviously open 
to improvement that it has been thought better not to encumber the 
catalogue with a large number of expensive coloured slides which are 
likely to be obsolete at an early date. Members desiring to purchase 
coloured slides of any particular subject are invited to consult the Librarian. 
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The new catalogue will be published in the second part of the Journal 
for this year, and a separate edition, interleaved for the insertion of 
accessions, will also be issued. On the arrangement of this catalogue the 
advice of all the more frequent users of the collection has been taken, with 
the result that the existing scheme will not be greatly altered. Much 
however will be done in reprinting selections from the main catalogue, 
in sets. Architecture as distinct from topography and excavation, with 
which it has hitherto been. classed, will receive separate treatment. 


During the year a great number of original drawings that have appeared 
in the Hellenic Journal and the Annual of the British School at Athens 
have been uniformly mounted, and these, with photographs and reproduc- 
tions similarly treated, are accessible, conveniently classified in boxes. The 
importance of this work, which can be added to indefinitely, is considerable, 
An exhaustive set of reproductions of early vases, properly classified, with 
the excavators’ notes appended, is in process of arrangement, while, in 
another section, the materials which Mr. Hasluck has collected during 
his researches in the history of the Latin Levant, are being treated in the 
same way. Books multiply, but the opportunity of handling a vast mass ot 
illustrations, in many cases original, is an asset to the Library saz generis. 


The gift of good photographs of the ordinary whole-plate size, preferably 
in bromide, for addition to this collection, will be appreciated by the 
Council. They wish to record their indebtedness to the following for help 
generously given to the photographic department during the past session :— 
The Editors of the Annual of the British School at Athens, Prof. Ernest 
Gardner, Mr. G. F. Hill, Mr. F. W. Hasluck, Mr. J. G. Milne, Mr. J. Penoyre, 
Dr. Rendall, Mr. E. S. Robinson, and Mr. E. J. Seltman. 


The above particulars concern the Hellenic section of the slide collection. 
Progress is being made with the collection of the Roman Society, which has 
already acquired the Roman materials collected by the Hellenic Society, 
and their collection is also fairly well off in what may be called the stock views 
of Rome and Pompeii, and is particularly rich in Roman historical sculpture. 
The Roman Society has recently issued an appeal for photographs and 
slides with their corresponding negatives, and it is hoped that a generous 
response to this may enable the Roman catalogue to be issued with as 
little delay as possible. 


Finance.— Although the total expenditure has been heavier this year 
than last, the Income and Expenditure account shows a balance of £ 30 on 
the right side as against a deficit last year of £31. This satisfactory 
result has been caused by the increased revenue from Entrance Fees and 
Subscriptions received from members elected during the year. The general 
expenditure varies somewhat under the several headings, but there is not a 
great difference in the total. The Journal account shows an additional 
debit balance of some £40 owing to a drop in the number of Journals sold 
as compared with last year. It must be remembered however that the 
sales last year were considerably above the average. The figures for the 
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Lantern Slides and Photographs Department again show an increase, the 
total receipts amounting to £74, and this account again shows a small 
balance on the right side. 

The Cash balance in hand stands at £962, as against 2701 last year, an 
increase of £261. The Debts payable however are some £86 higher, while 
the Debts receivable are £42 less. Some part of the increased Cash balance 
is the result of the receipts from Life Compositions received during the year, 
and there is now also a balance of £72 not invested of the donations to 
the Endowment Fund. To meet these it is proposed to invest a sum of 
4200, part of which will be allocated to the Endowment Fund and part to 
the Life Compositions. The Amount of arrears of Members’ Subscriptions 
outstanding when the books were closed was 4110, but this amount is 
omitted in making up the accounts. 

The total membership roll shows an increase of 31 as compared with last 
year, the total number of ordinary Members on the Register now being 
946. The List of Subscribing Libraries now stands at 206 as against 203 
last year. 

The Council are glad to be able to present so satisfactory a financial 
statement for the year, and take this opportunity of expressing their 
appreciation of the valuable assistance many members have contributed in 
recruiting new members as a result of the special appeal sent out last 
Autumn. It must also be noted that, as a further result of this appeal, 
some members sent donations to the Endowment Fund, while in one or 
two instances members doubled their annual subscriptions. 

It is perhaps too much to expect a similar increase in the membership 
roll during the coming year, but the Council are confident that wherever 
possible members will continue to use their efforts to further the work of 
the Society by bringing it to the notice of any of their friends who may 
be interested in its objects. 


Before moving the adoption of the Report, the Chairman read an 
answer from H.M. King Constantine of the Hellenes to an address 
of condolence and congratulation which had been presented by the 
Council, in concert with the Managing Committee of the British School 
at Athens. 

Having dwelt on the growth of the Society’s activities during the year, 
particularly in the development of the Library and Slide collections, he 
moved the adoption of the Report. 

In seconding its adoption, Mr. Noel Heaton gave an interesting 
account of the Season’s work at Knossos, where the President, Sir Arthur 
Evans, had been detained by new discoveries. These included the finding 
of the primitive fortress of Knossos in the region provisionally called 
the “prisons.” 


The Report, having been formally put to the Meeting, was carried 
unanimously. 
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A vote of thanks to the Auditors, Mr. C. F. Clay and Mr. W. E. F. 
Macmillan, proposed by Sir John Sandys and seconded by Mr. Penoyre, 
was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then made a communication, illustrated by lantern 
slides, on recent acquisitions in the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities in the British Museum. He dwelt particularly with (1) a 
Greek scarabaeoid, engraved on the convex side with a Graeco-Persian 
combat scene, (2) a cast of a recently excavated fragment of the Phigaleian 
Frieze, (3) an oinochoe with figures of Scythians in fine red-figure style, 
(4) a small find of silver plate from Brusa. He also explained the 
reconstruction, at that moment in progress, of the archaic capital from the 
Artemision at Ephesus (B.M. No. 2726). 

As the result of the ballot the printed list of nominations for the 
election or re-election of officers submitted by the Council was unanimously 
adopted. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Chair, moved by 
Mr. A. J. B. Wace, and carried by acclamation. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


A comparison with the receipts and expenditure of the last ten years is furnished by the following tables :— 


ANALYSIS OF RECEIPTS FOR THE YEARS ENDING :— 


3 May, 31 May,|3: May, 31 May, 31 Μιὰν, 3 3: May,'31 May, 31 May,/3 May,|3: May,’ 
i 1904. | 1905 | 1906. 1907. Ε 1g08- 1909. . 1010} τοῖν ἐαραρ, | 1973+ 
Ν £1 & & [4 & & & 4 & 
Subscriptions. Current ..... .. 672. 709 789 753° 759 773 77! ΕΥ̓͂ 747} 776 
ie 1 1 + 

Arrears). batik aleest 205' 76 go 72 7ο 82 82 84 78 87 

Life Compositions ........ ... 126, 94 94 47 47 15 31 94 15 | 110 

Libraries .....ννενννννενννν w= 147 154. 168 173 188 190 197 196, 196] 201 
Entrance Fees 100 | 133 103 65 78 92 107 65 50 | 134 
Dividends ......... cece oe 42 49 44 61 62 62 62. 62 62 62 
Rent: (B.S.A. & B.S.R.)...... | 10 το 10 13) 22 20 20 
Endowment Fund .... . .. | 380 475 17 23 2 6 1 I 16 
‘Excavations at Phylakopi,” | ᾿ 

SALES. τος ρον εὐ χλος οὐοτονοςς 52. 28" 21 185. 12 77 ἐτοῖ 4™ + 

Facsimile Codex Venetus, 

SaleS: ὦν ccvicities ee espace’ Sec, a ἘΘῸ νὰ ar : τόν = ν᾿ 
Lantern Slides Account 15* 3% 37 7* | 42" 3. 
Emergency Fund (for Library | 

Fittings) ..... cece eee on (ae 3 ἢ 37) 67. 

Rent, Use of Library, ἄς. : | , 
(Roman Society) 4. OR ies Η τε : δ : 381 66 55 
i = 9 [ea ΕΝ 
1,292 1.390 1,814 1,239 1,263 1,240 1.610 1.417} 1,255. 1,472 
᾿ ἢ ᾿ * Receipts less φεβέπεει ὦ ὡς " 
ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEARS ENDING:— 
31 May, 31 May,: 31 eed νὐα Μαν,.31 Με, at ΜΑΣ 31 May,|3r May, 31 May,|31 May, 
© 1904. | 1903. [19 6. | 190 7. + 1908. ἐ agin | ron 1912, | 1913. 
eee a ee ee ar a ae ee ἢ ἃ 
Rent... oc... be eee Maite trales So 388 98 | 100 100 100 ΄τ09 ιτδὃδ. 20: 205 
Insurance 16 18 Ι 13 ᾿ ΠῚ 15 15 13 14 13: 10 
Salaries 89 τιός : 176, 178' 178 204. 241 | 211. = 263 | 267' 
Library: Purchases & : Binding 50 =: 100 65, 85 $5 85 58 | 73 103! 86 

Cost of Catalogue .. ...... 55 Ι | ! Ie te 

Heating, Lighting, Cleaning, ; 

ἈΦΟΜΈΕΥΝ ΤΎΡΟΝ ΤΡ ΤΩΝ π᾿ eo 36, 51: 36 
Sundry Printing, Postage, : ᾿ ! : 

Stationery, ete. «νννν ον eae 132 147, 58 lor 119. 1140 126; 151: 176: 193 
Printing and Postage, History i . | ; 

of Society... 0. ceo . 24 5 
Printing and Postage, Pro- i ' ᾿ ᾿ 

ceedings at Anniversary.. .. 10 | 
Lantern Slides Account ........ \ i \ 16* 

jf 2 δ᾽ | 1 
Photographs Account ... ....... fe 
Cost of Journal (less sales)...... 511 511 | 356! 356 406 362 532 385 362! 403 | 
Cost of Journal, Reprint of ᾿ 
Vol. XXII. 122 
1 i 5 
GrantS: Soc Sees wetness | 225 260, 125: 225) 340 185. I50 150 150, 150: 
“Facsimile of the Codex | 

Venetus of Aristophanes”... jo. ὡς ἢ 
‘Excavations at Phylakopi”.... [140 4 ν τὰς : Sar ot 
Roman Society, Expenses of ᾿ 

formation .............. set diet ye, fie τ : : at ae 51 5 
Library Fittings 0.00.0... 00.000. | 408 18 
Depreciation of Stocks οὗ | ; : 

Publications ........ ........- ΠΝ 123: 106 10! 6 53 53 5 4 2 

: i Seto (as 
| 1,335 [1,573 | 1,095 | | 1,069 | 1,249 i 1161 | 1,740 | ᾿810 ἱ 1,327 | 


Expenses less sales. 
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ELEVENTH LIST OF 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLIETS 


ADDED TO THE 
LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY 
SINCE THE PUBLICATION OF THE CATALOGUE. 


1912—1913. 


With this list are incorporated books belonging to the Society for the 
Promotion of Roman Studies. These are distinguished by 2.8. 

In the Catalogue of Maps are incorporated all the Maps in the possession 
of the Societies, whether accessions or not. 


NOTE.—The Original Catalogue published in 1903, with all the sup- 
plements appended, can be purchased by members and subscribing 
libraries at 3/6 (by post 3/10). Applications should be made to the 
Librarian, 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Admiralty Charts. See Maps, Maps of Countries, &c. (alphabetical) 
passim. [The Admiralty Charts form Portfolio I.] 

Aeschylus. Opera. Lditor. C.J. Blomfield. Text and Glossaries. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1829-34. 

Aeschylus. Lexicon. See Linwood (W.) 

Alcaeus, “Sappho and Corinna, the new fragments of. Ed. J. M. 
Edmonds. 8vo. Cambridge, 1909, 

Alexandria Museum. See Cairo, Supplementary Publications. 

Anderson (J. G. C.) £ditor of Murray’s Handy Classical Map of 
Asia Minor. See Maps, Asia Minor. 

Anderton (B.) See Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


. Annalen des Vereins fiir Nassauische Altertumskunde, 


XL. Text and Plates. [Contains Ritterling’s Fruh- 
roémische Lager bei Hofheim.} 8vo. Wiesbaden. 1913. 
Anrich “(G.) Hagios Nikolaos: der heilige Nikolaos in der grie- 


chischen Kirche. I. Texte. 8vo. Berlin. 1913. 
Apollonius Rhodius. Argonautica. With English translation by 
R. C. Seaton. [Loeb Class. Libr. | 8vo. 1912. 


Apollonius Rhodius. The Argonautica, Ed. G. W. Mooney. 
8vo. 1912. 


R.S. =the property of the Roman Society. 
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Apostolic Fathers. With an English translation by K. Lake. 
[Loeb Class. Libr.] 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Clement I.—Clement IT.—Ignatius—Polycarp— 
Didache— Barnabas. 8vo. 1912. 
Vol. II. The Shepherd of Hermas-—-The Martyrdom of 
Polycarp—tThe Epistle to Diognetus. ὅνο. 1913. 
Appianus. Appian’s Roman History, with English translation by 
H. White. In 4 vols. [Loeb Class. Libr.] 8vo. 1912-3. 
Archaeologia Aeliana. From 3rd Series. Vol. I. (1904). 
3vo. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Jn Progress. 
Archeologo Portugués. Vol. X. 3-5. 8vo. Lisbon. 1905. 
Aristarchus. Aristarchus of Samos, the ancient Copernicus: a 
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Hose (C.) and McDougall (W.) The Pagan tribes of Borneo, with 
an appendix on the physical characters of the races of 
Borneo by A. C. Haddon. 2 vols. 8vo. 1912. 
Howson (J. 5.) The life and letters of St. Paul. See Cony- 
beare (W. J.) 
Huelsen (Ch.) Formae urbis Romae antiquae. See Kiepert (H.). 
Hunt (A.) £ditur. See Fragmenta Tragica. 
Hunt (A. 5.) £ditor. See Egypt Exploration Fund. Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri. 
Hyamson (M.) Mosaicarum et Rumanarum Legum Collatio. 
Svo. Oxford, &e. 1913. 
India, the Archaeological Survey of. Annual Reports of 
Departments. 
Burma. From 1905. dto. Rangvon. Lr Progress. 
Eastern Circle. From 1905. 
4to. Calcutta. In Progress. 
Frontier Circle. From 1906. 
tto. Peshawar. In Progress. 
Madras Epigraphical Reports. From 1907. 
ἀτο. Madras. Jn Progress. 
Northern Circle (Superintendent’s Report). From 1905. 
tto. Lahore. Jn Progress. 
Northern Circle (Surveyor’s Report). From 1905. 
Ato. (Various). Jn Progress. 
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India, the Archaeological Survey of (coutinwed)— 
Southern Circle. From 1906. 
Ν 4το. Madras. Ln Progress. 
Western Circle. From 1905. 
4to. Bumbay. Jn Progress. 
Classified Catalogue of the Library of the Director-general 
of Archaeology. Supp. II. Additions. 
l2mo. Calcutta. 1912. 
Inscriptiones Graecae. Vol. V. Inscriptiones Laconiae, Mes- 
seniae, Arcadiae. (1) Inscriptiones Laconiae, Messeniae. 


Ed. W. Kolbe. Fol. Berlin. 1913. 
(2) Inscriptiones <Arcadiae, Ed. F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen. Fol. Berlin. 1913. 


Inseriptiones Graecae: Vol. XI. (2). Inscriptiones Deli liberae, 
tabulae archontum, tabulae hieropoeorum ann. 314-350. 
Ed. F. Duerbach. Fol. Berlin. 1912. 
Insecriptiones Graecae. Vols. II, III. Editio minor. Inscrip- 
tiones Atticae Euclidis anno posterivres. Pars I. Fase. 1. 
Decreta annurum 403-229. Ed. J. Kirchner. 
dto. Berlin. 1913. 
Jardine (D. J.) The handbook of Cyprus. See Cyprus. 
Jelf ΟΝ. E.) A grammar of the Greek language, chiefly from the 
German of R. Kuehner. 2 vols. dto. 1851. 
Jones (H. 5.) Companion to Roman History. 
8vo. Oxford, ἄς. 1912. 
Jones (H. 5.) £ditur. See Rome, Catalogue of the... municipal 
collections. 
Julian. The works of the Emperor Julian, with English translation 
by W.C. Wright. 3 vols. [Loeb Class. Libr.]. Vol. 1. 
8vo. 1913. 
Justin Martyr. 5. Justini Philosophi et Martyris Opera. Ed. 
J.C. T. Otto, 3 vols. ὄνο. Jena 1842-46, 


. dJuvenal. The satires of Juvenal and Persius. Ed. C. W. Stocker. 


svo, 1839. 
Kalinka (E.) #ditor. See Xenophon. 
Kaupert (J. A.) and Curtius (E.) Karten von Attika. See Maps, 


Attica. 
Kenyon (F. G.) Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, 
3rd Edition. 8vo. 1897. 


Kiepert (H.) Atlas antiquus. See Maps, General Atlases. 
Kiepert (H.) Forma orbis antiqui. See Maps, General Atlases. 


- Kiepert (H.) and Huelsen (Ch.) Formae urbis Romae antiquae. 


2nd Edition. 8vo. Berlin. 1912. 
Kirchner (J.) £ditor. See Inscriptiones Graecae. 
Klotz (B.) Editor. See Euripides. 
Knowles (W. H.) See Corstopitum. 
Kolbe (W.) Zditor. See Inscriptiones Graecae. 
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Koraes (Adamantius). ‘Emorodai ᾿Αδαμαντίου Κοραῆ ἐπιμελέιᾳ N. M. 
Δαμαλᾶ ἐκδιδομέναι. 3 vols. 8vo. Athens. 1885. 
Kuehner (R.) Greek Grammar. See Jelf (W-.E.) 
Kuester (E.) Die Schlange in der griechischen Kunst und Religion. 
[Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche u. Vorarbeiten, xiii. (2).] 
8ve. Giessen. 1913. 
Kulakovsky (J. A.) The Past of Tauris. (Jw Russian.) 
&vo. Kiev. 1906. 
Kutseh (F.) Attische Heilgotter und Heilheroen. [Religionsgesch. 
Versuche u. Vorarbeiten XIT. 3.] 8vo. Giessen. 1913. 
Lake (K.) Zranslator. See Apostolic Fathers. 
Lambros (5. P.) Σεελίδες ἐκ τῆς ἱστομίας τοῦ ἐν Odyyapia καὶ Αὐστρίᾳ 


Μακεδονικοῦ Ἑλληνισμοῦ. 8vo. Athens. 1912. 
Lang (A.) The Homeric Hymns: a new prose translation and essays 
literary and mythological. B8vo. 1899. 


Lange (J.) Darstellungen des Menschen in der alteren griechischen 
Kunst. (Translated from Danish into German by M. 
Mann.) 4to. Strassburg. 1899. 
Latte (K.) De saltationibus Graecoram. [Religionsgeschichtliche 
Versuche u. Vorarbeiten, xiii. (3.)] 
3vo. Giessen. 1913. 
Latyshev (V. V.) Ποντικά. A Selection of Scientific and Critical 
Articles on the History, Archaeology, Geography, and 
Epigraphy of Scythia, the Caucasus and the Greek 
Colonies on the Shores of the Black Sea. (In Russian.) 
svo. St. Petersburg. 1909. 
Leaf (W.) Troy: a study in Homeric Geography. gvo. 1912. 
Lechat (H.) Phidias et la Sculpture grecque au V* siecle. 
8vo. Paris. [N.D.] 
Lee (S.)  Z'rans/ator, See Husebius. 
Leroux (G.) Lagynos : recherches sur la céramique et l'art ornemental 
hellenistiques. &vo. Paris. 1913. 
Leroux (G.) Vases... de Madrid. See Madrid. 
Lethaby (W. R.) Architecture [Home University Library]. 
Svo. [1912]. 
Linwood (W.) A Lexicon to Aeschylus. 8vo. 18 
Linwood (W.) Aiditur. See Sophocles. 


ὃ Livy. T. Livii Patavini Historiarum Libri. Ed. fT. Twiss. 4 vols. 


8vo. Oxford. 1840-41. 
Loveday (T.) Translutor. See Aristotle. 
Lucian. The Syrian Goddess, being a translation of Lucian’s De dea 
Syria, with a life of Lucian by H. A. Strong. Ed. J. 
Garstang. 8vo. 1913. 
Lucian. Opera. English translation by A. M. Harmon. From 
Vol. I. (1913). [Loeb Class. Libr.] 8vo. In Progress. 
Lueretius. De rerum natura. Ed. T. Creech. Svo. 1835. 
Lukach (H. C.) The handbook of Cyprus. See Cyprus. 
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ἈΞ. Lydus. Ioannis Lydi de Magistratibus populi Romani. Ed. R. 
Wuensch. 8vo. Leipsic. 1913. 
rs. Lydus. Ioannis Laurentii Lydi Liber de Mensibus. Ed. R. Wuensch. 
ὅνο. Leipsic. 1913. 
MeDougall (W.) The Pagan tribes of Borneo. See Hose (C.). 
Mackail (J. W.) Translator. See Catullus, Tibullusand Pervigilium 


Veneris. 
Madrid. Vases grecs et italo-grecs du Musée <Archéologique de 
Madrid. By G. Leroux. 8yo. Paris. 1912. 


Mahler (A.) Polyklet und seine Schule. 
8vo. Athens and Leipsic. 1902. 
Mann (M.) Z'ranslator. See Lange (J.) Darstellungen des Menschen 
in der alteren yriechischen Kunst. 
Mansel (H. L.) The Gnostic heresies of the first and second centuries. 
8vo. 1875. 
Maps. General Atlases. 
Kiepert (H.) Forma orbis antiqui. 36 maps. Scales various. 
220 x17 in. Berlin. Jn Progress. 
Text. Fol. Berlin. Jn Progress. 
Kiepert (H.) Atlas antiquus. 12 maps of the ancient world, 
for Schools and Colleges, by H. Kiepert. Scales various. 


12 maps. 164 x13 in. Berlin. 1898. 
Murray (J.) Murray's small classical Atlas. Ed. G. B. Grundy. 
14 maps. Scales various. 16}x1ll}in. 1904. 


Reich (E.) Atlas antiquus. Scales various, 48 maps with text. 
Mostly 13} χ δὲ τὴ, 1908, 
Maps of Countries, Districts, Towns, ὡς. (Alphabetical.) 

Fort’ Aegean sea. Archipelago, northern sheet. (Contains also plans of 
Foujes—Sandarli harbour—Sighajik harbour—Vourlah har- 
bour—Smyrna harbour--Port Sigri—Ports Mudros and 
Kondia—Port Aliagha—Port Kolokithia—Dedeagatch road 
—Rema bay—Kavala bay—Foggia Nova.) Admiralty 
chart No. 3836b. Scale ‘12 in. to nautical mile =1 : 600,000 


approx. 41x38 in. 1832-63. 
Last corrected 1906. 
rortf _________ Archipelago, southern sheet. (Contains also plans of 


Kandeliusa—Marmarice harbour—Makri harbour—Port of 
Rhodes—Port lLindos—Peiraeus or Port Drako—Port 
Maltezana—Port St. Nikolo—Port Kheli--Strait of Samos 
or Samos-Boghaz.) Admiralty chart No. 2836a. Scale 
‘12 in. to nautical mile = 1 : 600,000 approx. 

389 χ 25 in. 1832-63, 

Last corrected 1906. 
Fort —__. Harbours and anchorages of Archipelago. Contains 
Port Kupho—Thaso strait, between Deuthero, Dimitri and 
Sikia ports—Mouth of Kara-su or Strymon—Deuthero cove 
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Maps (continued). 
—Kalamuti harbour. Admiralty chart No. 1679. Scales 


various. 244x184 in. 1833-97. 
Last corrected 1901, 
iwi; ————_ Mare Aegeum, with maps of Propontis and Egypt, 


and detailed plans of Athens and Rome. {Murray’s Handy 
Classical Maps, ed. G. B. Grundy.] Scales various. 
23x17$ in. [N.D.] 
fis, Asia Minor. Asia Minor. [Murray’s Handy Classical Maps, ed. 
J.G, C. Anderson.] Scale 1 : 2,500,000. 
22k x1ligin. [N.D.] 
Topographische Karte des westlichen Kleinasien. By 
A. Philippson. 6 maps. Scale 1 : 300,000. 
263x234 in. Gotha. 1910-13. 
Fort —__-— Ancient and modern roads in Eastern Asia Minor. 
Two original maps by F. S. Weller for above article by D. G. 
Hogarth and J. R. Munro. Published 2.4.8. Supp. Papers, 


TIL. 163 χϑὲ in. 1893. 
roi ——_——— Kalimno to Rhodes including the gulfs of Kos, Doris 
and Symi. Admiralty chart No. 872. Scale ‘33 in. to 
nautical mile = 1 :220,000 approx. 42x 264 in. 1837-64. 
Last corrected 1906. 
Purtf 


Ti —————— Candia to Alexandretta. Admiralty chart No. 2606. 
Scale ὍΘ in. to nautical mile = 1 : 1,200,000 approx. 

383 x 25} in. | 
Last corrected 1904. 

τ —————— Paspargo islet to Samos strait. (Contains also plan of 
Karlovassi harbour.) Admiralty chart No. 3446. Scale ‘7 in. 
to nautical mile = 1: 100,000 approx. 

394.x 26 in. 1835-37. 
Definitive edition 1905. 

Ἐπ το Karaghatch to Makri. Admiralty chart No. 1836. 

Scale "τ in. to nautical mile = 1 : 100,000 approx. 
24419 in. 1840-2. 
Last corrected 1872. 
Athens. Curtius (E.) Sieben Karten zur Topographie von 
Athen. 7 maps. Various scales. 15 x 13}in. Gotha. 1868. 
Text. 4to. Gotha. 1868. 
wy, ————— Athens to the isthmus of Corinth, including Salamis, 
Eleusis, Megara, and Kekhries bays, and the northern 
portion of the island of Aegina. Admiralty chart No. 1513. 
Seale 1 in. to nautical mile = 1: 70,000 approx. 
383 x 25h in. 1838-40. 
Last corrected 1901. 
Attica, Curtius (E) and Kaupert (J. A.) Karten von <Attika. 
Scale 1:25,000. 26 maps (with pocket containing folded 
map of Attica, scale 1 : 100,000). 
18} χ 191 τη. Berlin. 1881-1900, 
Text. d4to. Berlin. 1881-1900. 
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Maps (continued). 
Attica. Curtius (E.) and Kaupert (J. A.) Karte von Attika. 
Scale 1: 100,000. 10 maps and 1 supplementary. 
10x93 in. Berlin. 1900. 
i’, Britain, Britannia. [Murray’s Handy Classical Maps. ed. G. B. 
Grundy. | 22txiiin, [NLD] 
teu Chios. Island of Chios and Gulf of Smyrna. (Contains also 
plans of Port Scio or Kastro—Port Sahib.) Admiralty 
chart No. 1645. Seale “55. in. to nautical mile = 1 : 130,000 
approx. 382 x 25 in. 1835-37. 
Last corrected 1892. 
Fer, Corinth. Gulf of Corinth. Admiralty chart No. 1600. Scale 
‘Dd in, to nautical mile = 1 : 140,000 approx. 
8383 x 25h in. 1896. 
Last corrected 19086. 
Pom, Crete. Candia or Crete, W. part. (Contains also plans of Port 
Matala—Sphakia anchorage.) Admiralty chart No. 2536a. 
Scale ‘5 in. to nautical mile = 1: 140,000 approx. 
383 x 27 in. 1852. 
Last corrected 1899. 
fo, ——— Crete, E. part. Admiralty chart No. 2536b. Scale 
τῇ in, to nautical mile = 1 : 140,000 approx. 
383 x 244 in. 1852, 
Last corrected 1904. 
Pert Cyzieus. Survey οὗ Cyzicus. Original map by A. E. Henderson. 
Published ὦ... xxiv. pl. 6. 24x21lin. 1904. 
rit, Eastern Empires. Empire of Alexander the Great. Scale 
1:12,000,000. Empires of the Babylonians—Lydians— 
Medes and Persians. Scale 1: 14,100,000. [Murray’s Handy 
Classical Maps, ed. G. B. Grundy.} 231. x17 in. [N.D.] 
ait, France. Gallia. [Murray’s Handy Classical Maps, ed. G. B. 


Grundy.] Seale 1 : 2,500,000. 22}x«17}in. [ND] 
it, Germany. Germania—Rhaetia—Noricum, Scale 1: 3,700,000. 
Thracia — Moesia — Illyria — Pannonia — Dacia. Scale 
1: 3,950,000. [Murray’s Handy Classical Maps, ed. G. B. 
Grundy. | 22} x«17hin. [N.D.] 


fet Greece, general, Graecia, northern sheet. [Murray's Handy 
Classical Maps, ed. G. B, Grundy.] Scale 1 : 633,600. 
232x184in. [ΝᾺ] 
fits ——— Graecia, southern sheet. [Murray’s Handy Classical 
Maps, ed. G. B, Grundy.] Scale 1: 633,600. 
235x18h in. [ΝᾺ] 
XAPTHS EAAHNIKOY BASIAEIOY (Greek staff map). 
Scale 1 : 75,000. 23x15in. Vienna. Ln Progress. 
Greece, Archipelago and part of Anadoli. By L. 5. 
de la Rochette. Folded map. 30} x 311 τὴ, 1791. 
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Maps (continued). 
iy, Hydra. Hydra bay, Spezzia, Dhoko, ete. Admiralty chart 
No. 1525. Scale 1 in. to nautical mile = 1 : 70,000 approx. 
25x 194 in. 1838, 
Last corrected 1906. 
fis Ltaly. Italia superior. [Murray’s Handy Classical Maps, ed. 
G. B. Grundy.] Scale 1: 1,200,000, 22517} in. [N.D.] 
tito) Italia inferior. [Murray's Handy Classical Maps, ed. 
G. B. Grundy.] Scale 1: 1,200,000. 32} 174in. [N.D.] 
tr, Kalopsida, Cyprus. The neighbourhood of Kalopsida: based on 
the trigonometrical Survey of Cyprus. Original map by B. V. 
Darbishire. Published J.H/S. xvit. p. 139, Fig. 3. 
131 χ in. 1897. 
try, Larnaka, Cyprus. The neighbourhood of Larnaka: based upon 
the trigonometrical Survey of Cyprus. Original map by B. V. 
Darbishire. Published 7.4.8. xvii. p. 149, Fig. 6. 
164 123 in. 1897. 
tay Mytilene. Mytilene island, with gulfs of Adramyti and Sandarli 
(Contains also plans of entrance to Port Kalloni—entrance 
to Port Tero—Molivo road.) Admiralty chart No. 1665. 
Seale “5 in. to nautical mile = 1 : 140,000 approx. 
384 x25 τῇ. 1834, 
Last corrected 1902. 
ri, Nauplia, Gulf of Nauplia. Admiralty chart No. 1518. Scale 
1 in. to nautical mile = 1: 72,000 approx. 
24x19 in. 1832, 
Last corrected 1900. 
Olympia. Die Ergebnisse der von dem deutschen Reichveren- 
stalteten Ausgrabung. Edd. E. Curtius and F. Adler. 
Atlas to the above containing 12 maps and folded panorama. 
Various scales and sizes. Berlin. 1897. 
iri, Lalestine. Palestine, illustrating Old and New Testament 
history—countries mentioned in the Old Testament— 
countries mentioned in the New Testament, illustrating the 
journeys of S. Paul. [Murray’s Handy Classical Maps, ed. 
G. B. Grundy.] Scales various. 22tx17bin. [N.D.] 
ius Patras. Gulf of Patras and approaches. Admiralty chart 
No, 1676. Scale "ὃ in. to nautical mile = 1 : 90,000 approx. 
333 x 25h in. 1864-5, 
Last corrected 1906. 
Peloponnesus. Philippson (.A.) 4 geological maps. 1 plate of 
sections, + topographical and hypsometrical maps. Neale 
1 : 300,000. 163x163 in. Berlin. 1891-2. 
Text. Philippson (A.) Der Peloponnes: Versuch einer 
Landskunde auf geologischer Grundlage. 
8vo. Berlin. 1891-2. 
ris, ---------- W. coast of Morea, from Kastro Tornese to Venetico, 
with the island of Zante. (Contains also plans of Katakolo 
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Maps (continued). 
bay—Petalidi bay—Mothoni—- Koroni anchorage — Proti 
channel.) Admiralty chart No. 207. Seale “35 in. to 
nautical mile= 1: 200,000 approx. 38}x25$in. 1864-5. 
Last corrected 1906. 
Tus, Peloponnesus—continued. Wenetico to Cape Malea, with the 
island of Cerigo. (Contains also plans of Kapsali bay—Port 
St. Nikolo—Port Vathy—Port Azomato—Port Potano.) 
Admiralty chart No. 1685. Scale “3 in. to nautical mile 
=1: 240,000 approx. 24hx19L in. 1825-44. 
Last corrected 1906. 
i, Phylakopi: the neighbourhood of the site. Published J.H.S. 
Supp. Papers 4, ‘Phylakopi,’ Fig. 1. 2 maps. 
132x104 in. 1904. 
i", Pylos and Sphacteria. Original map. 20x 10in. [s.Le.d.] 
it} —-——- Pylos and its environs. By G. B. Grundy. Scale 
1: 15,840. Published HLS. xvi. pl. 3. 
194 x 14in, 1895. 
rs; Rhodes. Rhodes island. (Contains also plans of town and ports 
of Rhodes—Port Lindos.) Admiralty chart No. 1667. 
Scale “ὃ in. to nautical mile =1 : 90,000 approx. 
38h χ 25, 184], 
Last corrected 1906 
i, Roman Empire. The Roman Empire. 8.0. 218—a.p. 100. ° 
Scale 1: 12,000,000. The Roman Empire, a.p. 100-300. 
Scale 1:12,000,000. [Murray's Handy Classical Maps, ed. 


G. B. Grundy. | 22$x17in. [N.D.] 
R,S. Rome, etc. Carte topografiche idrografiche e geologiche annesse 


alla monografia statistica della citta di Roma e Campagna 
Romana presentata all esposizione universale di Parigi 


1878 :-- 
Carte topografica dell Agro Romano e territori limitrofi. 
7 maps. Scale 1: 80,000. 23x17 in, 


Carta geologica della Campagna Romana. Scale 1 ; 250,000. 
32 x 224 in, 
Campagna Romana e suoi dintorni con sezioni geologiche. 
Scale 1 : 250,000. 32 x 222 in. 
Carta idrografica del bacino de Tevere. Scale 1: 250,200. 
35x24 in. [Rome. 1878.] 
τὰς Salonica. Negropont to the Gulf of Kassandra, including Gulf 
of Saloniki. Admiralty chart No. 1085. Scale -35 in. to 


nautical mile = 1 : 200,000. 383 x 254 in. 1846-88. 
Last corrected 1899, 
['", ———— Doro channel to the Gulf of Salonika. (Contains also 


plan of Port Kumi.) Admiralty chart No. 426. Seale 
95 in. to nautical mile = 1: 200,000 approx. 
434 x 35} in. 1838-42, 
Last corrected 1900, 
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Maps (continued). 
rs, Samos. Samos Strait to Mandelyah gulf. Admiralty chart 
No. 1546. Scale ‘7 in. to nautical mile =1 : 100,000 approx. 
383x 25h in, 1835-37. 
Definitive Edition, 1898. 
igs spain. Hispania. [Murray’s Handy Classical Maps, ed. ἃ. B. 
Grundy.] Scale 1: 2,500,000. 224x17hin. [N.D.] 


ry Sparta, General plan. Seale 1:4,000. Reproduced on smaller 


scale, B.S.A. xiii. pl. 1. 191 x28 in. 1907, 
is) ———— General plan. Central portion only. Scale 1 : 4,000. 
19h x14. 1907. 
rv}, Tenedos. Entrance to Dardanelles with Tenedos and the plain of 
Troy. (Contains also plan of port and town of Tenedos.) 
Admiralty chart No. 1608. Scale 1 in. to nautical mile 
=1:70,000 approx. 25x19 in. 1840. 
εἰ Last corrected 1899. 
i'w Lhasos, ete. Gulf of Kassandra to Thaso and Lemnos islands. 
Admiralty chart No. 1086. Scale -35 in. to nautical mile 


= 1:200,000 approx. 324 x 264 in. 1833-40. 
Last corrected 1897, 

i’, ——— H ΝΉΣΟΣ ΘΑΣΟΣ. Original map by J. ff. Baker- 
Penoyre. Published in J. H/.S.xxix.pl.13. 294 x 24in, 1909. 

i) —————~ Sketch map of Limena, shewing natural features, the 


ancient remains, modern occupation and character of cultiva- 
tion, 1907. Original map by J. ff. Baker-Penoyre. 
Published in HS. xxix. pl. 2. 234x194 in. 1909. 
Thebes (Egypt). Plan des Nécropoles Thébaines. By E. Baraize. 
{Supplementary Publications of the Service des Antiquités 
de ’Egypte.] Scale 1 : 500. 
274 x 21gin. Cairo. Ln Progress. 
Tunis. Carte de la Tunisie. Scale 1: 200,000. 15 maps. 
Mostly 26 x 163 in. (Paris.) 
Edition Provisoire, 1884-5. 
Carte de la régence de Tunis. By V. Guerin (In 
same case as the above.) 304x224 in. Paris. 1862. 
Turkey in Europe. European dominion of the Ottomans or 
Turkey in Europe. Published by W. Faden. Folded map. 
29x 21d in. 1795. 
Marett (R. R.) Anthropology. [Home University Library.] 
Svo. [1919]. 
rs. Marquardt (J.) Das Privatleben der Romer. {Handbuch d. romiseh. 
Altertumer VII.] 2 Partsin 1. 8vo. Leipsic. 1886. 
Mark the Deacon. The life of Porphyry bishop of Gaza. Translated 
by G. F. Hill. 8vo. Oxford. 1913. 
Marriott (W. B.) Vestiarium Christianum : the origin and gradual 
development of the dress of the holy Ministry of the 
Church. {τὸ 1868. 
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Maspero (G.) See Cairo, Supplementary Publications. 
Mau (A.) Fuehrer durch Pompeji. 5th Edition by W. Barthel. 
8vo. Leipsic. 1910. 


- Maurice (J.) Numismatique Constantinienne, I. 


ὅνο, Paris. 1908. 
Mayor (J. B.) See Virgil’s Messianie Eclogue. 
Mendel (G.) Catalogue des Sculptures, ete. See Constantinople 
Musées Imperiaux Ottomans. 
Meyer (E.) Histoire de l'antiquité. I. Introduction a étude des 
Sociétés anciennes. Translated by ΔΓ. David. 
vo. Paris. 1912. 
Meyer-Steineg (T.)  Chirurgische Instrumente des Altertums. 
{Jenaer Medizin-historische Beitrage, 1.] 
Svo. Jena. 1912. 
Meyer-Steineg (T.) Darstellyngen normaler u. krankveranderter 
Korperteile an -Antiken Weihgaben. [Jenaer Medicin- 
historische Beitrage, 2.] 8vo. Jena, 1912. 
Meyer-Steineg (T.) Kranken-anstalten im wviechisch-romischen 
Altertum. [Jenaer Medizin-historische Beitrage, 3.) 
vo, Jena. 1912. 
Michell (G. B.) The Berbers. [Journ. of African δος, 1903.] 
ὄνο. 1903. 
Michon (E.) Un décret du déme de Cholargos relatif aux Thesmo- 
phories. [Mém. présent ἃ l’Acad. ἡ. Inser., 13.] 
4to. Paris. 1913. 
Milani (L. A.) Ji R. Museo Archeologico di Firenze. See Florence. 
Milani (L. A.) La fibula Corsini e il Templum Coeleste. [Rendiconti 
ἃ. R. Acead. ἃ. Lincei ἈΝΤ. (6).]  8vo. Rome. 1912. 
Millingen (A. van) Byzantine Churches in Constantinople : their 
history and architecture. Assisted by R. Traquair, W. 8. 


George and A. E. Henderson. ὅνο. 1912. 
Millingen (A. van) See George (W.8.) Church of Saint Hirene at 
Constantinople. 
Millon. La collection Millon: Antiquités préhistoriques et gallo- 
romaines. By J. Dechelette. dto. Paris. 1913. 


Milne (J. 6.) Editor. Nee Theban Ostraca. 

Minns (E. H.) Scythians and Greeks : a survey of ancient history and 
archaeology on the north coast of the Euxine, from the 
Danube to the Caucusus. 4to. Cambridge. 1913. 


. Mitteilungen der Altertumskommission fur Westfalen. 


From J. (1899). vo. Munster 1. W. Ln Proyress. 
Montelius (0.) See Stockholm, National Museum. 
Mooney (G. W.)  £ditur, See Apollonius Rhodius. 
Moret (A.) ‘Sarcophages, etc. See Cairo, Catalogue Général. 


Moschini (G.) Guida per la Citta di Venezia. 2 vols. (4 parts). 


Svo. Venice. 1812. 
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Rs. Mueller (Iwan von) Handbuch d. Klass. <Alt-Wiss. V. (4) 


Religion u. Kultus d. Romer. By G. Wissowa. 2nd ed. 
8vo. Munich. 1912. 
Munich. .\ guide to the Royal Glyptothek at Munich. By P. 
Wolters. 8vo. Munich. 1913. 
Murray (G.) Four stages of Greek religion. 
ἄνο. New York. 1912. 
Murray (J.) Publisher. Handy Classical Maps. Ed. G. B. Grundy. 
See Maps, Maps of Countries, dc. (alphabetical) passim. 
[The Handy Classical Maps from Portfolio IIT.] 
Murray (J.) Publisher. Small Classical Atlas. See Maps, General 


Atlases. 
Mutschmann (H.) Tendenz, Aufbau und Quellen der Schrift vom 
Erhabenen. 8vo. Berlin. 1913. 


Naville (E.) Deir el Bahari, III. See Egypt Exploration Fund. 
Neapolis. Rivista di archeologia epigrafia e numismatica. From I. 


(1913.) 8vo. Naples. In Proyress. 
Neumann (C.) and Partsch (J.) Physikalische Geographie von 
Griechenland. &vo. Breslau. 1885. 


Neweastle-upon Tyne. Catalogue of Books concerning the Greek 
and Latin Classics in the Central Public Library, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. By B. Anderton and T. E. Turnbull. 

8vo. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 1912. 

Norden (E.) <Agnostos Theos: Untersuchungen zur Formengeschichte 
religioser Rede. 8vo. Leipsic and Berlin. 1913. 

Northampton. Catalogue of collection of drawings . . . made by 
the late Sir Henry E. L. Dryden . . . presented to the 
corporation of Northampton. 

vo. Northampton. 1912. 

Nouvelles Archives des Missions scientifiques et littéraires. 
New Series 3. ἄνο. Paris, 1911. 

Orelli (J. G.) Editor. See Horace, Tacitus, 

Otto (J. C. T.) Lditur. See Justin Martyr. 

Panchenko (B. A.) Peasant proprietorship in Byzantium: The 
Agrarian Law and monastic documents. (Jiu Russiai.) 

&vo. Sophia. 1903, 

Partsch (J.) See Neumann (C.) Physikalische Geographie vor 
Griechenland. 

Pellegrini (G.) Catalogo dei Vasi dipinti. See Bologna. 

Pennsylvania. University of Pennsylvania. The Museum Journal 


II. (1). 8vo. Pennsylvania. 1911. 
- Persius. The Natires with a translation and commentary by 
J. Conington. 8vo. Oxford. 1872. 
Pervigilium Veneris. ‘See Catullus, Tibullus and Pervigilium 
Veneris. 
Petrie (W. M. Flinders) The formation of the Alphabet. [British 
School of Archaeology in Egypt, ITI] dto. 1912. 
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Petrie (W. M. Flinders) The revolutions of civilisation. 

Svo. 1911. 

Petronius. Opera. With English translation hy ΔΙ. Heseltine. 
Seneca. .Apocoloeyntosis. With English translation by 
W. H. D. Rouse [Loeb Class. Libr. ] ἄνο 1913. 

Pfister (F.) Der Reliquienkult im Altertum. II. 

Svo. Giessen. 1912. 

Pflugk (A. J. ΕΚ) Editor. See Euripides. 

Philippson (A.) Der Peloponnes. See Maps, Peloponnesus. 

Philippson (A.) Topographische Karte des westlichen Kleinasien. 
See Maps, Asia Minor. 

Phillimore (J. 5.)  Zranslator. See Philostratus. 

Philostratus. The Life of Apollonius of Tyana, the Epistles of 
Apollonius and the Treatise of Eusebius. With English 
translation by F. C. Conybeare. 2 vols, [Loeb Class. 
Libr. ] ὄνο. = 1912. 


. Philostratus. In honour of Apollonius of Tyana. Translated by 


J.S. Phillimore. 2 vols. 8vo. Oxford. 1912. 
Pindar. Pindari Carmina quae supersunt. Ed. L. Dissen. 
8vo. Gotha. 1843. 
Plato. Omnia opera uno volumine comprehensa. Ed. G. Stallbaum. 
4to. Leipsic. 1867. 


. Plautus. M. Accii Plauti Comoediae. Ed. J. Carey. 3 vols. 


12°. 1823. 


. Plinius (C.) Secundus. Epistolarum Libri X. Ed. G. E. Gierig. 


2 vols, ἄνο, Leipsic. 1800-2. 
Plutarch. See Trench (R.C.) 
Pontremoli (E.) Pergame. See Collignon (M.). 
Postgate (J. P.) Zrans/ator. See Catullus, Tibullus and Pervigilium 

Veneris. 
Poulsen (F.) Der Orient und die fruhgriechische Kunst. 

Svo. Leipsic, Berlin. 1912. 

Pozzi (E.) Entaphia: in memoria di Emilio Pozzi: la scuola Torinese 


di storia antica. Svo. Turin, ete. 1913. 
Prittwitz-Gaffron (E. von) Das Sprichwort im griechischen 
Epigram. Svo. Giessen. 1912. 


Propertius. exti Properti Elegiarum Libri TV. With an English 
translation by H. E. Butler. (Loeb Class, Libr.] 
8vo. 1912. 


. Pryce (T. Ὁ.) Margidunum: a Roman frontier post on the Fosse 


way. [Journ. Brit. Arch. Ass, 1912.] Rvo. 1912. 
Puchstein (0.) Fuhrer durch die Ruinen von Baalbek. 
8vo. Berlin. 1905. 
Quintus Smyrnaeus. The Fall of Troy. With English translation 
by ALS. Way. [Loeb Class. Libr.] ὄνο. 1913. 
Rabe (H.) “λον, See Hermogenes. 
Reich (E.) Atlas antiquus. See Maps, General Atlases. 
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ns. Reid (J. 5.) The Municipalities of the Roman Empire. 


8vo. Cambridge. 1913. 
Reinach (A.) Deux statucttes du Musée Calvet d’Avignon, 
[Mem. de Acad. de Vaucluse, 1913] Svo. Avignon. 
1913, 
Reinach (S.) Répertoire de Reliefs grecs et romains. IL, ITI. 
ἄνο, Paris. 1912. 
Reisch (E.) Griechische Weihgeschenke. 
8vo. Vienna, ete. 1890. 
Reisner (G. A.) Models of ships and boats. Nee Cairo, Catalogue 
Général. 
Revue Epigraphique. New Series. From vol. 1. (1913). 
vo. Paris. Ji Progress. 
Ridder (A. de) Catalogue des Vases peints de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale. See Bibliotheque Nationale. 
Ritterling (E.) Das frahromische Luger bei Hofheim i. T. See 
Annalen des Vereins fur Nassauische Altertumskunde, XL. 
Robert (C.) Zum Giebel von Korkyra. [ Nachricht. d. K. Gesells. ἃ. 
Wissensch. zu Gottingen. Phil. hist. Kl. 1912.) 
ἄνου Gottingen. 1912. 
Rochette (L. S. de la) Map of Greece, Archipelago and part of 
Anadoli. See Maps, Greece general. 
Rogers (H. G.) A Brief Survey of the World's History. 
Xvo. 1909 
Rome. <A Catalogue of the ancient sculptures preserved in the 
Municipal Collections of Rome. 
The sculptures of the Museo Capitolino. By members of 
the British School at Rome, edited by H. Stuart 
Jones, Text and Plates. 
svo. and 4to. Oxford. 1912. 
Rome. Carte topografiche, idrogratiche, e geologiche . . . della citta 
di Roma e Campagna Romana. See Maps, Rome, 


. Rome, Fuhrer durch die Sammlunyen Klassischer Altertiimer in 


Rom. By W. Helbig. 3rd Edition. 2 vols. 
ὄνος Leipsie. 1912. 
id. Another copy. 
Roth (H. 1.) Ancient Egyptian and Greek looms. [ Bankfield 
Museum Notes, Second Series (2).| 
vo. Halifax. 1913. 
Rouse (W. H. ἢ.) Machines or Mind?! An introduction to the 
Loeb Classical Library. ὄνο. 1912. 
Rouse (W. H. ἢ.) Zranslator. See Seneca (under Petronius). 
Routh (M. 4.) Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum opuscwla praecipua 
quaedam. 2 vols. avo. Oxford. 1840. 


- Sagot (F.) La Bretagne romaine &vo. Paris. 1911. 


San Nicolo (M.) Aegyptisches Vereinwesen zur Zeit der Ptolemaer 
und Romer. I. Svo. Munich. 1913. 
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Sarajevo. Katalog der griechischen Va-en im Bosnisch-Herzegu- 
winischen Landesmuseum zu Sarajevo. By Εἰ Bulanda. 
Svo. Vienna, 1912. 
Sargeaunt (J.)  Zrunsiater. See Terentius (P.) Afer. 
Sauppe (H.) £7litur. See Demosthenes. 
Sayce (A. H.) The Ancient Empires of the East. Svo. 1884, 
Schmitz (L.)  Z’renslator, See Zumpt (C. G.), Latin grammar. 
Schneider (J. 6.) Editor. See Xenophon. 
Sehulze (B.) De Hecataei Milesii fragmentis quae ad Italiam. 
Meridionalem spectant. Rvo. Leipsie, 1912. 
Scott-Moncrieff (P. ἢ.) Paganism and Christianity in Egypt. 
8vo. Cambridge. 1910. 
Seaton (R. 6.) Translator. See Apollonius Rhodius. 
Semeka (G.) Ptolemaisches Processrecht. I. 
8vo. Munich. 1913. 


- Seneca. L. Annaci Nenecae Opera. Ed. C. R. Fickert. 3 vols, 


in one. 8vo. Leipsie 1842. 
Seneca. Apocolocyntosis. See Petronius. 
Septuagint. Ἡ Παλαιὰ Διαθήκη κατὰ τοὺς Ἑ βδομήκοιτα:. Ed. L. 
Van Ess. Svo, 1835, 


- Seville. Inscripciones Romanas que se conservan en el Museo: 


Arqueologico de Sevilla. By Manuel de Campos y 


Manilla. Ryo. Seville. 1X92, 
- Sharpe (M.) The Middlesex district in Roman times. Parts I. 
and ΤΙ. 4to. Brentford. 1913. 
Short (E. H.) A history of Sculpture. Xvo. 1907. 
Shortt (J.) The history of the parish of Ribchester. See Smith 
(T. C.) 


Sieveking (J.) Adifur. See Furtwaengler (A.). 

Simecox (W. H.) ditor. See Tacitus. 

Smith (G. Elliot) The ancient Egyptians and their intluence on the 
civilisation of Europe. 8vo. 1911. 

Smith (5. C. Kaines.) Greek art and national life. vo, 1913. 


- Smith (Τὶ C.) and Shortt (J.) The history of the parish of Rib- 


chester. 8vo, London and Preston. 1890. 
Socrates. <A history of the Church from the accession of Constantine 
ab. 305, to the thirty-eighth year of Theodusius IT. by 
Socrates, surnamed Schulasticus. Translated from the 
Greek. ἅνο. 1844. 
Sophocles. Sophoclis Tragoediae Superstites. Ed. W. Linwood. 
ὄνο, 1846. 
Sophocles. The plays with an English translation by F. Storr. 
Vol. I. Oedipus the king—Oedipus at Colonus— Antigone. 
Vol. TI. Ajax—-Electra—Trachiniae—Philoctetes. 
2 vols. [Loeb Class. Libr.] ὅνο. 1912-3. 
Soteriades (G.) Προϊστορικαὶ ἔρευναι. [Melete, 1913. 
8vo. Athens. 1912. 
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Spearing (H. G.) The childhood of art, or the ascent of man. 

8vo. 1912. 
Stallbaum (G.) Editor. See Plato, Terence. 
Stanley (A. P.) Lectures on the history of the Eastern Church. 

8vo. 1861 
Stanley (A. P.) Sinai and Palestine in connection with their history. 

ἅνο. 1862. 

Statham (H. H.) A short critical history of Architecture. 

&vo. 1912. 
Stocker (C. W.) £ditor. See Juvenal. 


. Stockholm. A guide to the National Museum, Stockholm. By O. 


Moutelius. ὄνο. Stockholm. 1912. 
Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta. Ed. J. Arnim. 3 vols. 
8vo. Leipsic. 1903-5. 
Storr (F.) Translator. See Sophocles. 
Strong (H. A.) See Lucian. 
Svess (W.) ditor. See Baechylides. 
Swindler (M. H.) Cretan elements in the cults and ritual of Apollo. 
8vo. Bryn Mawr. 1913. 
Tacitus. Ῥ. Cornelii Taciti Annalum quae supersunt. Ed. J. G. 
Baiter and J. G. Orelli. 8vo. Zurich, 1859. 


. Tacitus. Historiae. Ed. W. H. Simcox. 2 vols. S8vo 1875-6. 


Tarn (W. W.) Antigonus Gonatas. 8vo. Oxford. 1913. 


. Taylor (L. R.) The cults of Ostia. [Bryn Mawr Coll. Monographs. ] 


&vo. Bryn Mawr. 1912. 
Terence. P. Terentii Afri Comoediae. Ed. G. Stallbaum. 6 vols. 
in 2. ὄνου, Leipsic. 1830-31. 
Terence. P. Terentius Afer. Terence with an English translation 
by J. Sargeaunt. [Loeb Class. Libr.] 2 vols.  8vo. 
1912. 
Texier (C.) Description de |'Arménie, la Perse et la Mésopotamie. 
2 vols. ‘Copy formerly in possession of Napoleon ITI.] 
Fol. Paris. 1842-52. 
Texier (C.) Description de )) Asie Mineure faite par ordre du Gouvern- 
ment frangais. 3 vols. [Copy formerly in possession of 
Napoleon IIT.] Fol. Paris. 1839-49. 
Theban Ostraca. I. Hieratic Texts by A. H. Gardiner—-II. 
Demotic Texts by H. Thompson—III. Greek Texts by 
J.G, Milne—IV. Coptic Texts by H. Thompson. [Univ- 
ersity of Toronto Series. | 
&vo. Toronto, London, Oxford, ete. 1913. 
Theodoretus. Theodoreti Epise. Cyri Commentarius in omnes 
B. Pauli epistolas. 2 vols, 8vo. Oxford. 1852-70. 
Thomas (E.) Studien zur lateinischen und griechischen Nprach- 
geschichte. Svo. Berlin. 1912. 
Thompson (D’A. W.) On Aristotle as a biologist. 
8vo. Oxford. 1913. 
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Thompson (E. Maunde) An introduction to Greek and Latin 
Palaeography. ἄνο. Oxtord. 1912. 
Thompson (H.) /ditur. See Theban Ostraca. 


. Thurau (G.) Singen und Sagen: ein Beitraey zur Geschichte des 


dichterischen Ausdrucks. Xvo. Berlin. 1912. 
Tibullus. See Catullus, Tibullus and Pervigilium Veneris. 
Tillyard (H. J. W.) Studies in Byzantine music : seme moot points 
in the round notation. [Musical Antiquary, 1913.] 
vo. 1913. 
Tod (M. N.) International arbitration amongst the Greeks. 
vo. Oxford. 1913. 
Toynbee (A. J.) Travelling in Greece. [Three papers πὶ the 


Wykehamist, 511-13.] tto. Winchester. 1913. 
Fraquair (R.) See Millingen (A. van) Byzantine Churches in 
Constantinople. 
Trench (R. C.) Plutarch, his Life, his Parallel Lives, and his Morals, 
ὅνο, 1874. 


. Trierer Jahresberichte. From IIT. (1910). 


ὄνο. Treves. In Proyress. 
Tudeer (L. 0. T.) Die Tetradrachmenpragung von Syrakus in der 
Perviode der signierenden Kiinstler. Svo. Berlin. 1913. 
Tunis. Carte de la Tunisie—Carte de la régence de Tunis. Nee 
Maps, Tunis. 
Turnbull (T. E.) See Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Twiss (T.) £ditor. See Livy 
Uppsala. Skrifter utgifna af Kungl. humanistiska Vetenskaps- 
samfundet. From 10 (1912). 
vo. Uppsala. Zn Progress. 
Urlichs (L, von) Pergamon: Geschichte und Kunst. 
Svo. Leipsie. 1883. 
Urlichs (L. von) Pergamenische Inschriften. [Programm 16 vom 
Wagnerschen Kunstinstitutes.]} Svo. Wurzburg. 1883. 


- Varro, Varro on Farming: ΔΙ. Terenti Varronis rerum rusticarum 


libri tres. Translated by Ll. Storr-Best. ἄνο, 2012, 
Verrall (A. W.) Collected Literary essays, classical and modern. 
Edd. M. A. Baytield and J.D. Duff. 
ὄνο. Cambridge. 1913, 
Verrall (A. W.) Collected Studies in Greek and Latin Scholarship. 
Edd. M. A. Bayfield and J. Ὁ. Duff. 
Xvo. Cambridge. 1913. 


Virgil. See Glover (T. R.). 


. Virgil, P. Virgilii Maronis opera. Ed. A. Forbiger. 3 vols. 


8vo. Leipsic. 1852. 


. Virgil. Virgil's Messianic Eclogue. ‘Three studies by J. B. Mayor, 


W. W. Fowler, and R. 8. Conway. Svo. 1907. 
Wace (A. J. B.) See George (δῆ. 5.) Church of Saint Eirene at 
Constantinople. 
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Wachsmuth (C.) Das alte Griechenland im neuen. 
svo. Bonn. 1864. 
Waldhauer (0.) Imperial Hermitage. A short description of the 
Museum of Ancient Neulpture. (/i Russian.) 
: Xvo. St. Petersburg. 1912. 
Walker (E. M.) The Hellenica Oxyrhynchia: its authorship and 
authority. avo. Oxford, ke. 1913. 
Walters (H. B.) Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases in the 
British Museum. See British Museum. 
Waser (0.) Meisterwerke der griechischen Plastik : Eine Orientierung 
und ein Weg. vo. Zurich and Leipsic. 1912. 
Wattenbach (W.) Exempla Codicum Latinorum. See Zange- 
* meister (C.). 
Watts (W.) Zranslator. See Augustine. 
Way (A. 5.)  Zranslator. See Euripides and Quintus Smyrnaeus. 
Weikert (C.) Das lesbische Kymation: ein Beitrag der antiken 
Ornamentik. 8vo, Munich. 1913. 
Weller (F.S.) Map of ancient and modern roads in Eastern Asia 
Minor. See Maps, Asia Minor. 
White (H.)  Z'ranslatur. See Appianus. 
White (J. W.) The Verse of Greek Comedy. dvo, 1912. 
Whitechapel Art Gallery : Catalogue of the Shakespeare Memorial 
and Theatrical Exhibition. 8vo. 1910. 
Whitechapel Art Gallery; Catalogue of the Sports and Pastimes 
Exhibition. Rvo. 1912. 
Wiegand (T.) Untergang und Wiedererstehen der antiken Denk- 
maler. [Bulle, Handbuch d. Archaologie. ] 
vo. Munich. 1913, 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (U. von) Reden und Vortrage. 3rd 
Edition. evo. Berlin. 1913. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (U. von) Sappho und Simonides: 
Untersuchungen uber griechische Lyriker. 
svo. Berlin. 1913. 
Wilhelm (A.)  Inschrift zu Ehren des Paulinus aus Sparta. 
[Sitzungsberichte d. K. preuss, Ak. ας Wissensch., philo- 
soph.-hist. Klasse, 39.] Sve, Berlin. 1913. 
Winstedt (E. 0.) Zvanslator. See Cicero. 
Wissowa (G.) Religion und Kultus d. Romer. See Mueller (Iwan 
von) Handbuch. 
Wolters (P.) Archaevlogische Bemerkungen [Sitz. ἃ. K. Bay. Ak. 
4. Wiss. philosoph-philolog. ἃ. hist. Klass. 1913 (4)]. 
Rvo. Munich. 1913. 
Wolters (P.) Eine Darstellung des athenischen Staatsfriedhofs 
[Sitz. d. K. Bay, Ak. d. Wiss. philosoph-philolog. u. hist. 


Klass. 1913 (5).] 8vo. Munich. 1913. 
Wolters (P.) Relief eines Speerwerfers [Munchner Jahrb, d. bild. 
Kunst. 1912]. vo, Munich. 1912. 


Wolters (P.) Aeginetische Beitrage I.-ITT. [Bay. Sitz-ber. 1912 (5)}. 
ὄνο, Munich. 1912. 
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Wolters (P.) A guide τὸ the royal Glyptothek at Munich. See 


Munich, 
Woodward (A. M.) See George (W. 8.) Church of Saint Eirene at 
Constantinople. 


Wright (W. 6.) Zranslatur. See Julian. 

Wuensch (R.)  #ditur. See Lydus. 

Xenophon. Memorabilia: Apologia Nucratis. Edd. J. G. Schneider 
and Ε΄ A. Bornemann. kvo. Leipsie. 1829. 

Xenophon. Die pseudo-Xenophontische AQHNAION ILOAITEIA: 
Einleitung, Ubersetzung, Erklirung. By Εἰ. Kalinka. 

xvo. Leipsic. 1913. 

Zaimis (Th.) Atrocités Bulyares en Macédvine (faits et documents) : 
exposé soumis par le recteur des Universités d’Athenes aux 
recteurs des Universités d’Europe et d'Amérique. 

&vo. Athens. 1913. 
rs. Zangemeister (C.) and Wattenbach (W.) Exempla Codicum 
Latinorum litteris maiusculis scriptorum. 

Fol. Heidelberg. 1876. 
Zara. Fuhrer durch das K. K. Staatsmuseum in S. Donato in Zara. 
&vo. Vienna. 1912. 
rs. Zulueta (F. de) The recent controversy about nexum. 
8vo. Oxford, etc. 1912. 
rs. Zumpt (C. 6.) <A Grammar of the Latin Language. Translated by 
L. Schmitz. Svo, 1852. 
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JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 
Nor. 3rd, 1903. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tue Council of the Hellenic Society having decided that it is desirable 
for a common system of transliteration of Greek words to be adopted in 
the Journel of Hellenie Studies, the following scheme has been drawn up 
by the Acting Editorial Committee in conjunction with the Consultative 
Editorial Committee, and has received the approval of the Council. 

In consideration of the literary traditions of English scholarship, the 
scheme is of the nature of a compromise, and in most cases considerable 
latitude of usage is to be allowed. 


(1) All Greek proper names should be transliterated into the Latin 
alphabet according to the practice of educated Romans of the Augustan age. 
Thus « should be represented by ὁ, the vowels and diphthongs νυ, az, οἱ, ov 
by y, ae, oe, and w respectively, final -ος and -ov by -ws and -wm, and -pos 
by -er. 

But in the case of the diphthong εἰ, it is felt that ei is more suitable 
than ὁ or ὁ, although in names like Luwdicea, Alexundria, 
where they are consecrated by usage, ὁ or ὦ should be preserved. 
also words ending in -ecoy must be represented by -ewin. 

A certain amount of discretion must be allowed in using the 
o terminations, especially where the Latin usage itself varies 
or prefers the ὁ form, as Delos. Similarly Latin usage should 
be followed as far as possible in τὸ and -« terminations. 
eg., Priene, Smyrna. In some of the more obscure names 
ending in -pos, as Aé€aypos, -er should be avoided, as likely 
to lead to confusion. The Greek form τοῦ is to be preferred 
to -o for names like Dion, Hieron, except in a name sv common 
as Apollo, where it would be pedantic. 

Names which have acquired a definite English form, such as 
Corinth, Athens, should of course not be otherwise represented 
It is hardly necessary to point out that forms like Herculss, 
Mercury, Minerva, shouid not be used for Heracles, Hermes, and 
Athena. 
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(2) Although names of the gods should be transliterated in the same 
way as other proper names, names of personifications and epithets such as 
Nike, Homonoia, Hyakinthios, should fall under § 4. 


(3) In no case should accents, especially the circumflex, be written over 
vowels to show quantity. 


(4) In the case of Greek words other than proper names, used as names 
of personifications or technical terms, the Greek form should be transliterated 
letter for letter, Ὁ being used for «, ch for y, but y and wv being substituted 
for v and ov, which are misleading in English, eg., Nike, apoxyomenos, 
Miadumenos, rhyton. 


This rule should not be rigidly enforced in the case of Greek 
words in common Engiish use, such as aegis, symposium. It 
is also necessary to preserve the use of ow for ov in a 
certain number of words in which it has become almost 
universal, such as loule, gerousia. 


(5) The Acting Editorial Committee are authorised to correct all 
MSS. and proofs in accordance with this scheme, except in the case of a 
special protest from a contributor. All contributors, therefore, who object 
on principle to the system approved by the Council, are requested to inform 
the Editors of the fact when forwarding contributions to the Journal. 


In addition to the above system of transliteration, contributors to the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies are requested, so far as possible, to adhere to the 
following conventions :— 


Quotations from aAneient and Modern Authorities, 


Names of authors should not be underlined; titles of books, articles, 
periodicals, or other collective publications should be underlined (for italics). 
If the title of an article is quoted as well as the publication in which it is 
contained, the latter should be bracketed. Thus: 


Six, Jahrb. xvill. 1903, p. 34, 
or— 


Six, Protugenes (Jahrb, xviii. 1903), p. 84. 


But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be preferred. 
The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a 
small figure above the line: εἰσ. Dittenb. Syll.? 123. 


Pe Pere Νὴ 


Titles of Periodical and Collective Publications. 


The following abbreviations are suggested, as already in more or less 
veneral use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified 
should be employed. 


A.-E.M.=Archiologisch-epigraphische Mitteilungen. 

Amn. εἰ. I. = Annali dell’ Instituto. 

Arch. Anz.=Archdologischer Anzeiger (Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch). 
Arch, Zeit,= Archdologische Zeitung. 

lth. Mitt. = Mitteilungen des Deutschen Arch. Inst., Athenische Abteiluny. 
Baumeister= Baumeister, Denkmaler des klassischen Altertums, 
B.C.H.= Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

Berl. Vas. = Furtwingler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung zu Berlin, 
BM. Bronzes = British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes. 

B.M.C. = British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins. 

B.A, Inser. =Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum. 

BM. Sculpt.= British Museum Catalogue of Sculpture. 

BM. Terracottas = British Museum Catalogue of Terracottas. 

B.M. Vases= British Museum Catalogue of Vases, 1893, ete. 
B.S. A,= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

B.S R.= Papers of the British School at Rome. 

Bull. d. I.=Bullettino dell’ Instituto. 

Busolt = Busolt, Griechische Geschichte. 

C.I.G.=Corpus Inscriptionum Graeearum. 

C.1.L.=Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

Cl. Rev. =Classical Review. : 

C.R. Acad. Inscr.= Comptes rendus de Académie des Inscriptions. 
C.R, St. Pét.=Compte rendu de la Commission de St. Pétersbourg. 
Dar.-Sagl. = Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités. 

Dittenb. O0.G.7.= Dittenbeiger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae. 
Dittenb. Syl. = Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

"ED. ’Apy. = Ἐφημερὶς ᾿Αρχαιολογική. 

G.D.T.=Collitz, Sammlung der Griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften. 
Gerh, A.V.=Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 
G.G.A.=Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

Head, /7.N.= Head, Historia Numorum. 

IG. = Inseriptiones Graecae.} 

IG.A.=Réohl, Inscriptiones Graecae Antiquissimae. 

Jahrb =Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts. 

Jahresh. = Jahreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archdologischen Institutes. 
J.H.S.=Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Klio=Klio (Beitrage zur alten Geschichte). 

Le Bas-Wadd. = Le Bas-Waddington, Voyaye Archéoloyique. 
Michel= Michel, Recueil d’Inscriptions greeques. 

Mon. d [.=Monumenti dell’ [nstituso. 

Miiller- Wies. = Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmaler der alten Kunst. 

Mus. Marbles=Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum. 
Neue Jah-h. ki. Alt. = Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, 
Neue Juhrb. Phil. = Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie. 


1 The attention of contributors is called to the fact that the titles of the volumes of the second 


issue of the Corpus of Greek Inscriptions, published vy the Prussian Academy, have now been 
changed, as follows : 


\ 


1.6. I. = Inser. Atticae anno Euclidis vetustiores. 

ἣν We. os »,  aetatis quae est inter Encl. ann. et Augusti tempora, 
a Ill. = ,, >»  aetatis Romanae. 

ἘΣ IV = ,, Αἰἱροῖϊίάιβ, 

me VII = ,, ~=Megaridis et Bocotiae. 

a IX.=  ,,  Gnaeciae Septentrionals. 

Hs XIL = insul, Maris Aegaei praeter Delum. 

᾿ XIV. =~ ,, ~~ Italiae εἰ Siciliae. 


xcii 


Niese = Niese, Geschichte der griechischen u. makedonischen Staaten 

Num. Chr. = Numismatic Chronicle. 

Num. Zeit.=Numismatische Zeitschrift. 

Pauly-Wissowa = Pauly-Wissowa. Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissen 
schaft. 

Philol. = Philologus. 

Ramsay, C.B.= Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phryvia. 

Ramsay, Hist, Geog. = Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor 

Reinach, Rép. Srulpt.=S Reinach, Répertoire des Sculptures. 

Reinach, Rep. Vases=S. Reinach, Répertvuire des Vases peints. 

Rev, Arch. = Revue Archéologique. 

Rev. Et. Gr, = Revue des Etudes Greeques. 

Rev, Nun.= Revue Numismatique. 

fev, Philol.= Revue de Philologie. 

Rh, Mus. = Rheinisches Museum. 

Rom, Mitt. = Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archdologischen Lnstituts, Romische Abteilung 

Roscher = Roscher, Lexicon der Mythologie. 

S MLC =Sparta Museum Caralogue. 

T.A.M.=Tituli Asiae Minoris. 

Z. f. N.=Zeitschrift fur Numismatik. 


STransliteration of Inseriptins. 

[ ] Square brackets to indicate additions, ie. a lacuna filled by conjecture. 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate alterations, 7c. (1) the resolution of an 
abbreviation or symbul: (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver : 
(3) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver; (4) mistakes of the 
copvist. 

< > Angular brackets to indicate omissions, 7c. to enclose superfluous 
letters appearing on the original. 

Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact number of missing 

letters is known. 

τ τ τ Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters is 
not known, 

Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 

Where the original has iota adscript, it should be reproduced in that form - 
otherwise it should be supplied as subscript. 

The aspirate, if it appears in the original, should be represented by a 
special sign, '. 


Quotations from MSS, and Literary Texts. 


The same conventions should be employed for this purpose as for inscrip- 
tions, with the following important caceptions :-— 


( ) Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 


symbol. 

({ {] Double square brackets to enclose supertluous letters appearing on the 
original. 

< > Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the 
original, 


The Editors desire to impress upon contributors the necessity of clearly 
and accurately indicating accents and breathings, as the neglect of this 
precaution adds very considerably to the cost of production of the Journal. 


ON THE REVOLUTION OF THE FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS. 


THE copious discussion which has been raised in recent years on the 
subject of the Four Hundred at Athens has brought out at any rate one 
certain conclusion. Of our two main authorities for the revolution of 411 B.c. 
neither Thucydides nor Aristotle can be pronounced entirely right or wrong, 
and it is no longer admissible to settle the ditferences between them 
by canonising the one and ruling the other out of order. Both our 
authorities can be convicted of some palpable mistakes, but again both 
can be proved right by collateral evidence on many points of detail, In 
reconstructing the history of the movement our choice between these two 
sources must therefore not be made on the ground of any « priori preference 
accorded to the one or the other. The only safe procedure is to adjudicate each 
question outstanding between them on the special merits of the case. It is 
not to be expected that even by this method finality can be attained. But 
a review of recent controversy will show that only by a pragmatic method 
of treatment is there much chance of collecting a nucleus of agreed truth. 

The object of the present article is to consider in turn the chief 
points of variance between Thucydides and Aristotle, and to determine 
whose authority is the better in each particular case. 


A.—The Evyypadgeits. 


The first ἀπορία in the story of the revolution relates to the number of 
the ξυγγραφεῖς who were commissioned in the early stages of the movement 
to draft a revision of the democratic constitution, and to the connexion 
between this Revising Committee and the board of πρόβουλοι, or 


Number and Date of Appointment. 


1 The following are the chief contributions to ie Oligarchie des Jahres 411 in Athen (Boh- 


the discussion in the past few years :—(1) Ed. 
Meyer, Forschungen, ii, pp. 411-436; (2) 
Kohler, Ber, Berl. Akad. 1900, pp. 803-817 ; 
(3) Costanzi, Riv. di Filologia, 1901, pp. 84- 
108; (4) Busolt, Grieeh. Geschichte, iv. 
pp. 1456-1513 5 (5) May, Die Oligurehie der 
pd in tthen Oa Jahre 411 (Halle, 1807) ; 
(6) Tudeich, Rhein. Muscum, 1907, pp. 295-308 ; 
(7) Kuberka, Klio, 1907, pp. 341-356 ; 1908, 
pp. 206-212; (8) Kriegel, Der Stautsstrevh der 
Verrhundert in Athen {11 v. Chr. (Bonn, 1909); 
9) Siegmund, Thukydides und Aristoteles uber 
H.S.—VOL. XXXMMUL 


misch-Leipa, 1909) ; (10) U. Kahrstedt, Forsch- 
ungen (Berlin, 1910), pp. 287-266 ; (11) 884), 
Die oligarchische Revolution vom Juhre 411 
(Pola, 1910) ; (12) Ledl, Weiner Studien, 1910, 
pp. 38-54; (13) A. v. Mess, λείη. Museum, 
191], pp. 366-79. 

The present author is chiefly indebted to the 
treatises of Ed. Meyer and Kahrstedt. He has 
been unable to see the article by Volquardsen 
in Ferhandlunyen der 48 Philologenversamm- 
lung in Hamburg, 1905. ᾿ 
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Counnissioners of Ways and Means, who had been appoimted soon after 
the catastrophe of the Sicilian Expedition to devise economies in admini- 
stration. Thucydides? mentions but ten ξυγγραφεῖς, whom he does not 
bring into relation with the πρόβουλοι: Aristotle*® records a total of thirty 
ξυγγραφεῖς, and asserts that these included the πρόβουλοι, together with 
twenty additional members elected ad hoc. 

This problem hardly needs further discussion. There is sutticient 
independent evidence to show that Aristotle is right in both counts, and 
that Thucydides has made a mistake with regard to the the number of the 
Evyypadets.t 

A second and more important question concerns the date at which 
the Evyypadeis were instituted. Thucydides makes their appointment 
follow upon the return of Peisander from his tour round the Aegean Sea 
(May 411)*: Aristotle ® connects them with Peisander’s previous visit, when 
he laid betore the Ecclesia the pretended offer uf help from the king of 
Persia (end of 412). 

In this case Aristotle again deserves preference. The current in favour 
of constitutional reform, of which the Revising Committee was the 
outcome, had been fowing in Athens long befure the second advent of 
Peisander: indeed Thucydides himself points to its existence as far back 
as 413 pc. It is most unlikely that the sentiment in favour of reform 
should have remained ineffective for the greater part of two years, the 
more so as the Athenians had meanwhile opened negotiations with Persia 
on the very understanding that they should make their government more 
oligarchic. and thereture were bound at least to make a show of constitutional 
reform.* 


2 


* vill. 67. $1. 

3 Ath. Pols 9, § 2. 

4 Harpociation, vv. συγγραφεῖς. ---ἦσαν δὲ οἱ 
μὲν πάντες συγγραφεῖς τριάκοντα οἱ τότε 
αἱρεθέντες, καθά φησιν ᾿Ανδροτίων τε καὶ 
Φιλόχοροϑβ. 

The inclusion of the πρόβουλοι in the hoard 
ot ξυγγραφεῖς is attested Ly the fact that they 
were commonly held responsible for the sub- 
sequent revolution (Lysias, wii. 63; Arist. 
Rhet. ni, 18. 2). This belief could never have 
sprung up if the πρόβουλοι had always been 
restricted to their original administrative 
functions. 

Costanazt (lve, cif. pp. 89-91) has endeavoured 
to rescue Thucydides’ authority by explaining 
away the excedent 20 ξυγγραφεῖς as mere 
ciphers, and by declaring the identity between 
the remaining 10 ξυγγραφεῖς and the πρόβονλοι 
to be accidental. But nobody is likely to 
believe in a tenfold coincidence such as he 
supposes : clearly the πρόβουλοι were nominated 
wy such to the Revising Committee, whose 
reference included inter alia economic reforms 


such as the πρόβουλοι were eminently qualitied 
to initiate. Asto the supplementary members, 
it 13 quite arbitrary to assume that they were 
men of straw, and even if th’s were the case it 
would not alter the fact that officially they were 
quite on a pat with the πρόβουλοι. 

ὁ vill, 67, § 1. The chronology is Busolt's, 

6 99, $1, 

“vui 1, δὲ 3. 4: ἐδόκει .,.,ς τῶν κατὰ τὴν 
πόλιν τι ἐς εὐτέλειαν σωφρονίσαι, 


πάντα re... . ἑτοῖμοι ἦσαν εὐτακτεῖν, 
The expressions σωφρονίσαι andl εὐτακτεῖν are 
significant : they were current euphemisms for 
an oligaichie type of goverment, 

The mere fact of πρόβουλοι having heen 
appointed to mend the finances in itself suffices 
to rove that the Athenians were contemplating 
some changes in their constitution. Financial 
reform could not be carried to any length with- 
out the restriction of μισθός, and μισθός was the 
κόλλα τοῦ δήμου, Virtually the πρόβουλοι were 
a Revising Committee from the first. 

* Thue. vii. 53-4, 
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Some further considerations will also be found to tell against the 
account of Thucydides. It may be taken fur granted that Peisander lost no 
time after his second arrival at Athens in carrying out the coup d'état by 
which the Four Hundred actually rose tu power.” He had brought with him 
a posse of hired bandits who remained on his hands as a sheer deadweight 
until the revolution should have been effected. Apart from the suspicion 
which might attach tu the protracted sojourn of such unusual visitors in 
Athens, the mere expense of their upkeep must have induced Peisander to 
incur no delay in delivering his blow. On the other hand the work of the 
Evyypadeis obviously required an ample amount of leisure. Let alone any 
effective scheme of reform, not even a plausible programme could have 
been compiled by them in the brief interval which was all that Peisander 
could concede to them after his second arrival. But unless the ξυγγραφεῖς 
were to give at any rate the appearance of having some serious proposals 
to submit to the Ecclesia, and to that extent were to invest the revolution 
with a show of legality, one fails to see why Peisander ever troubled to 
have them appointed. It was as much in the interest of the revolutionists 
as of all moderate reformers that the Evyypadeis should be instituted 
at an early date: an eleventh-hour appointment could have served 
nobody. 

The evidence therefore is distinctly in favour of Aristotle’s as against 
Thucydides’ date for the creation of the board of ξυγγραφεῖς. 


B—The Report of the Evyypadets. 


There follows a τρικυμία of perplexities. The central stages of the 
revolution are narrated so diversely by our two authorities that it seems 
impossible to dovetail their texts at all satisfactorily. As a matter of fact all 
critics who have attempted this jigsaw puzzle have been compelled either to 
discard some of the bits or to trim them with surreptitious scissors. The 
only certain conclusion is that the divergent accounts of Thucydides and 
Aristotle are quite irreconcilable. 

Our first problem is to discover what were the contents of the report 
which the £vyypadets in due course of time laid before the Ecclesia. 
Thucydides maintains stoutly that they made one recommendation, und no 
more, viz. the suspension of all checks upon freedom οἵ legislation. 
Aristotle on the other hand makes them responsible for the entire order of 
the day, which included three resolutions of substantial reform : («) restriction 
of payment for public service ; (6) limitation of franchise to a select class of 
citizens with a special property qualification: their number tu be 5000 or 


* Thucydides hints as much when he says in μὲν ᾿Αθηναίων ἀνατεὶ εἰπεῖν γνώμην hy ἄν τις Bov- 


vili. 67, § 1 :---ἐν τούτῳ οὖν τῷ καιρῷ οἱ περὶ τὸν = Anta ἣν δέ τις τὸν εἰπόντα ἢ γράψηται παρα- 

Πείσανδρον ἐλθόντες εὐθὺ ς τῶν λοιπῶν εἴχοντυ. νόμων ἢ ἄλλῳ τῳ τρόπῳ βλάψῃ, μεγάλας ζημίας 
vill, 67, 8 2: ἐσήνεγκαν οἱ ξυγγραφεῖς ἐπέθεσαν. 

ἄλλο μὲν οὐδέν, αὐτὸ δὲ τοῦτο, ἐξεῖναι 


& 
Nw 
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over: (Ὁ) election of a Nominating Committee ot 100 καταλογεῖς to draw up 
the new list of franchise holders.!! 

In view of the emphasis with which Thucydides asserts that the 
ξυγγραφεῖς merely introduced a preliminary formality, it has been conjectured 
that he was consciously correcting the tradition reproduced by Aristotle, and 
that consequently this tradition was erroneous 15 

But Thucydides’ wording of the passage in question is no certain index 
of his motive in writing it: after all, it may betoken no more than his 
very natural surprise at the easy-going way in which, according to his 
account, the ξυγγραφεῖς scamped their work. Still less can it be conceded 
that Thucydides’ polemic, if such it was, must needs be based on superior 
information. Indeed his version of events is « priori most improbable, 
for the reticence of the Evyypadets defies explanation on any hypothesis. 
If we suppose, as is most natural, that this body had a free hand in carrying 
out its duties, it is inconceivable that it should have had nothing further to 
recommend beside the abolition of the γραφὴ “παρανόμων. If we adopt 
the only alternative view, that the Evyypadeis had been captured by the 
revolutionists and on report day acted as a mere instrument of theirs, 
precisely the same difficulty recurs. The only possible reason which 
Peisander could have had for tampering with the Evyypageis was that in 
virtue of their popular origin and representative character they might 
invest his party’s usurpation with a greater semblance of constitutional 
correctness. Consequently it lay in his interest to keep them in the 
foreground as long as possible, and the very worst thing he could do for 
himself was to eclipse them before they had fairly come within the public 
gaze.8 Prima facie, therefore, Thucydides’ account is less convincing than 
Aristotle’s. 

Again, if Aristotle is wrong in attributing to the ζυγγραφεῖς any other 
motion than the abolition of the γραφὴ παρανόμων, it follows that he (or his 
primary authority) did not understand the A BC of diplomatic. The 
provisions of the clause relating to the γραφὴ παρανόμων are set forth by 


M 29, 88 4, 5. Aristotle includes in the report, because these 


An attempt has heen made by Meyer (p. 419) 
to reconcile the two stories by supposing that 
the substantial resolutions, though technically 
brought forward by someone else, were in point 
of fact inspired by the ξυγγραφεῖς. Apart from 
other objections to this view (see below), the 
emphasis with which Thucydides denies to the 
ξυγγραφεῖς any large share in the proceedings of 
the day shows that they were in his opinion ia 
no wise responsible for the subsequent resolu- 
tions,—See esp. Kahrstedt, pp. 243, 250 n. 

13. Kahrstedt, p. 243. The same author con- 
tends that the report of the ξυγγραφεῖς must in 
the first instance have been referred to the 
democratic Council, and that this body would 


never have sanctioned the reforms which 


were tantamount to its own abolition (pp. 240-1, 
245). But (7) in spite of Kahrstedt’s arguments 
it cannot be regarded as certvin that the Council 
had any say in the matter; (b) the reforms 
enumerated by Aristotle in no way threatened 
the Council: the new Ecclesia of property 
holders would have needed a Council to pre- 
consider its business and to direct the magis- 
trates just as much as the unrestricted Ecclesia 
ever had done. 

™ This consideration tells with no less force 
against Meyer's theory (see above), that the 
gvyypapeis made Peisander their mouthpiece. 
Had there been any collusion, ynecisely the 
contrary elation between them might have 
been expected. 
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Aristotle with such fulness and accuracy of terms, that we must credit him 
(or his authority) with having made first-hand use of an official document. 
Now such a document would certainly not have ascribed to the Evyypadets 
any motion for which they were not technically responsible. Any riders 
appended tv their proposals, and still more of course any separate motivns, 
would stand in the name of the individual who brought them forward. 
If Aristotle (or his source) overshot the mark in copying out the report of the 
Evyypadeis, he could only have done so by confusing the headings Γνώμη 
Evyypadéwv and ‘O δεῖνα εἶπε. But will any one believe that Aristotle 
{or his informant) was stupid or careless to such a degree? Surely he 
must have known where the γνώμη Evyypadéwv began and ended; and if 
Aristotle’s account ascribes to the ξυγγραφεῖς a long list of constructive 
reforms, we can only infer that these were duly recorded under their name 
in the official document. 

Lastly, there is sufficient collateral evidence to prove conclusively that the 
restriction of franchise to the Five Thousand and the appvintment of κατα- 
λογεῖς to numinate this body was somehow or other enacted by the Ecclesia. 
Failing an alternative explanation of Thucydides’ or anyone else, we are 
bound to assume that these measures were promulgated by the ξυγγραφεῖς 
in the manner described by Aristotle. 

The conclusion therefore is that the scope of the Evyypadets’ report is 
defined more accurately in Aristotle than in Thucydides. 


C.—The New Constitution and the Method of its Enuct ment. 


The next point of difference between our sources is the most crucial one 
in the whole story. Did the καταλογεῖς ever complete their business of 
nominating the Five Thousand, and did the members thus appvinted ever 
meet and transact business? Thucydides consistently maintains that they 


Ἡ Kahrstedt himself confesses in another 
passage (p. 243) that sume limits must he 
imagined to Aristotle's (or his informant’s) 
power of misinterpreting documents. In arguing 
ayainst a suggestion by Kuberka (Alo, 1907, 
pp. 348 sqy.) that the report of the tvyypapeis 
as given by Aristotle was not carried in i{ull, 
but that its constiuctive portion was overridden 
by amendments proposed by Peisander, he 
justly points out that in this case the official 
document would have contained not only the 
γνώμη ξυγγραφέων, but also a rider, with the 
rubric ὁ δεῖνα εἶπε, τὰ μὲν ἄλλα καθάπερ τοῖς 
ξυγγραφεῦσιν etc., and that this rider could not 
well have been overlooked by any one who had 
made first-hand use of the archives. 

© See the speech Pro Polystrato ([Lysias] 
Or, xx.). In § 13 we read “ὑμῶν (fe. the 
Athenian Ecclesia) ψηφισαμένων πεντακισχιλίοις 


παραδοῦναι τὰ πράγματα. This proves beyond 


doubt that the Five Thousand were a theoreti- 
cally existent body during the later course of the 
revolution. 

From § 13 it may be inferred with certainty 
that Polystratus was one of the καταλογεῖς, and 
fiom ὃ 2 we learn that he was αἱρεθεὶς ὑπὸ τῶν 
φυλετῶν. This last point tallies exactly with 
Aristotle's description (29, 8 δ):---λέσθαι δ᾽ 
ἐκ τῆς φυλῆς ἑκάστης δέκα ἄνδρας... 
οἵτινες καταλέξουσι τοὺς πεντακισχιλίους. 

1 Thucydides merely states that the pro- 
gramme put forward by the revolutionists in the 
eaily stages of the movement included a restric- 
tion of the franchise to ‘not more than 5000" 
(viii. 65, $3). But he nowhere indicates when 
and by whom this scheme was embodicd in a 
bill and put before the Ecclesia. 

The καταλογεῖς are not mentioned by him at 
all. 
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were never convened or even constituted.”  Aristutle in one passage follows 
Thucydides almost verbutim J’ but elsewhere he not only declares that the 
register of the Five Thousand was completed. but represents this body as 
taking an effective share in consummating the revolution.’ 

On this point there can fortunately be no doubt as to the verdict. Since 
the researches of Ed. Meyer”? it has been commonly agreed that Thuevdides 
is our better informant. 

The elimination of the Five Thousand as an effective factor in the 
revolution carries with it the disappearance of the two constitutions which 
Aristotle represents as the formal basis of the usurpers’ power.*t Although 
Aristotle does not say in so many words that it was the Five Thousand who 
enacted these constitutions,” he declares plainly enough that the committee 
of dvaypadets who drafted them owed their power to that body? Further- 
more in the second or ‘ provisional’ constitution there is an explicit reference 
to the Five Thousand as an assembly in actual being,* and the first or 
‘definitive’ constitution clearly presumes their existence throughout. 
Aristotle’s ‘Instruments of Government’ thus stand or fall with the Five 
Thousand : if the Five Thousand are dispensed with, the constitutions which 


pre-suppose them must be rejected likewise. 


1 viii. 89, §2; 92, $11; 93, καὶ 2. 

W Ath. Pol. 82, ὃ 3. 

Ath, Pol. 80, $1: κυρωθέντων δὲ τούτων 
(the report of the gvyypageis) εἵλοντο σφῶν 
αὐτῶν οἱ πεντακισχίλιοι τοὺς avaypa- 
ψοντας τὴν πολιτείαν ἑκατὸν ἄνδρας. 

Thid. 32, 81: οἱ μὲν οὖν ἑκατὸν οἱ ὑπὸ τῶν 
πεντακισχιλίων 
ἀνέγραψαν τὴν πολιτείαν. 

* Op, cit. pp. 426-433. The decisive argu- 
ments are these: (a) The whole subsequent 
course of the revolution is inexplicable save on 
the assumption that the Five Thousand never 
met, and indeed never could meet, because their 
membership had not been determined. Unless 
this pomt is taken for granted, Thueydides’ 
acvount, which is our only account, of the later 
staves of the revolution, falls to the ground. 
(4) In the speech Pro Polustrato, § 13, it is 
alleged that Polystratus as καταλογεύς enrolled 
not 5000 but 9000 members. Such a plea 


: , , 
αἱρεθέντες ταύτην 


coud not have been made if an authentic list of 


approximate 5000 heads had ever been pub- 
lished: the falsehood would have been too 
baretaced (Ledl p. 46). (ὦ After the fall of 
the Four Hundred, when the government was 
made over nominally to the ‘Five Thousand,’ 
this term was made to include ὁπόσοι ὅπλα 
παρέχονται (Thue. viii, 97, § 1). Such a 
detinition would have been quite unnecessary if 
a ready made list of 5000 had then heen avail- 
able. 

It has been suggested that although the 


Five Thousand were never completely con- 
stituted and took no part in the later stages of 
the revolution, yet a quorum was appointed 
(Ballet, Musre Belye, 1898, p. 13; Volquardsen, 
pp. 128 sqy.). or an assembly τῶν ὅπλα παρεχο- 
μένων was convened in its stead (Kenyon od 
Ath Pol. 30, § 1: 81d ed), and elected the 
Constituent Committee of ἀναγραφεῖς in the 
manner outlined by Aristotle. This hypothesis 
hardly saves the credit of Aristotle, whose 
account even on this showing would be sub- 
stantially wrong. Nor does it squaie well with 
Thueydides. Had the ‘Five Thousand’ ever 
been convened in however imperfect a form, 
they could hardly have heen eclipsed during 
the later stages of the movement to the extent 
which Thucydides supposes, (May. p. 67.) 
“ltth, Pol. 30-32, § 1. 

“ The expression used by him is κυρωθέντων 
τούτων ὑπὸ τοῦ πλήθους (32,81), It is 
a matter of dispute whether πλῆθος refers to 
the Five Thousand οἱ to the 
ἐκκλησία 


democratic 


$1. 
“430, § 2: τῶν δὲ στρατηγῶν... .. τὴν αἵρεσιν 
ἐξ ἁπάντων ποιεῖσθαι τῶν πεντακισχιλίων, 

* The administration was confided turn and 
turn-about to four sections of the Five Thousand, 
which hetween them comprised its full mem- 
herslup of men above 30 years of age (30, καὶ 3). 
Each seetion would thus he about one thousand 
strong. 
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The same cunclusion follows from several other considerations. In the 
first place, it is noteworthy that both the constitutions described by Aristotle 
were quite inadequate to the purpose of the conspirators: neither could 
have sanctioned the autocratic power which they had in fact usurped. In 
the ‘definitive’ scheme the government was permanently and exclusively 
vested in the Five Thousand as represented by four Grand Committees, none 
of which could have been brought under the control of Peisander’s group. 
Moreover the members of the Five Thousand instead of being merely 
permitted were actually compelled to exercise their power.” A more effective 
way of preventing the actual concentration of authority in the hands of a 
small δυναστεία could hardly have been devised. Was this what the 
revolutionists had risked their bones to attain / 

Again, the ‘provisional’ constitution, howbeit more favourable to the 
plotters, contained an ample safeguard against the usurpation of a narrow 
coterie, In that the ‘ws sugfragie remained in the hands of the generality of 
franchise holders. According to this scheme the Fuur Hundred were to be 
appointed by a very wide electorate, which could not have remained for any 
length of time under the influence of Peisander and his accomplices.” But if 
the revolutionists had been unable to obtain a working majority among the 
Four Hundred the concentration of power in the hands of that body would not 
have been of the slightest service to them. Furthermore the double process 
of election (ἐκ προκρίτων) which was to be applied in the case of the Four 
Hundred would have told heavily against the usurpers. *He who nominates 
governs’ is a truth well known to all political wirepullers, and in the election 
of the Four Hundred it was a vital matter for the ringleaders that the 
nomination of Candidates for the new Council should be as far as possible 
in their hands. And it was of no less importance from their point of view 
that the elections should be completed quickly, for fear that a counter- 
revolution might be organised before they had got their new government 
into full working order. But clection ἐκ προκρίτων was a complicated operation 
which required a large outlay of time, and the preliminary list of candidates 
which it called for was su large that the nominations could not have been 
easily pre-arranged by intrigue. 

At this point it may be objected that Aristotle’s account of the clection 
of the Four Hundred under the ‘ provisional’ constitution is cuntirmed by a 
passage in the speech Pro Pol ystrato, where Polystratus, who was un- 
doubtedly a member of the Four Hundred, is stated to have becn elected 
ὑπὸ τῶν φυλετῶν." But how much can sately be inferred from this 
assertion We are not told explicitly whether the election in question 


* 30, 86: τὸν δὲ μὴ ἰόντα εἰς τὸ βουλευτήριον candidates submitted by the Four Hundred, 


. ὀφείλειν δραχμὴν τῆς ἡμέρας ἑκάστης. 

“7 ‘The Four Hundred were to be elected ἐκ 
προκρίτων obs ἂν ἕλωνται of φυλέται τῶν ὑπὲρ 
τριάκοντα ἔτη γεγονότων (31, §2). 

Meyer (p. 426 and n.) suggests that the 
electorate was tenorised into retuining the 


This might have been practicable fur once, but 

could not ‘easily have been rreprated. In an 

adjacent passage Meyer expresses his surprise 

that any oligarch at all should have been 

returned on the system described by Aristotle. 
* [Lys.] ax. καὶ 3. 
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referred to the Council of Four Hundred rather than to any other body. 
Polystratus was also a καταλογεύς and his election ὑπὸ τῶν φυλετῶν may 
just as well refer to this ottice, to which appointments were in all probability 
made by the tribes.”® 

Another ditticulty in the way of accepting Aristotle’s ‘provisional ἡ 
constitution as a working scheme of governinent in 411 B.c. has recently been 
pointed out by Kahrstedt2* Aristotle declares the Four Hundred to have 
been clected phyle-wise. From this one would naturally infer that the new 
Council was divided into prytanies, in accordance with a long-established 
and convenient practice. But there is evidence that during the rule of the 
Four Hundred the customary method of dating by prytanies was suspended,*! 
and this points strongly to the division into prytanies having likewise been 
diseontinued. 

Lastly. there remains the question, why did the revolutionists go out of 
their way to frame fwo constitutions, one of which was admittedly of no 
immediate use to them 7 

For this problem various explanations have been offered. Wilamowitz 
has suggested that the usurpers had set their hearts on the ‘definitive’ 
scheme, but that they durst not put it forthwith into operation, lest the 
public at Athens should ery out that the new government was too radical, 
and the citizens on service at Samos should complain that they had not been 
consulted in a matter which must ultimately concern them too? If this 
was really what the usurpers had in mind, they were strangely lacking in 
common sense. If the ‘definitive’ constitution was tov violent a departure 
from old established ways in Athens, what are we to think of the 
‘provisional’ instrument? In politics it cannot be assumed that where a 
mild dose of revolution irritates a strong dose will induce sleep. Again, it 
would have been a topsyturvy procedure, first to elaborate a constitution for 
the pleasure of the citizens at Samos, and then to ascertain where their 
pleasure really lay: constitution-making on these lines would have become a 
veritable Penelope's task. 

Another conjecture has been made by Costanzi® who assumes like 
Wilamowitz that the ‘definitive’ scheme was that which best expressed the 
aspirations of the usurpers, but supposes that a provisional government. of 
more strictly oligarchic character was required to conciliate the king of Persia, 
whose aid the Athenians were seeking at that time. This theory, however, 
is vitiated by the fact that the negotiations in question had broken down 
before the climax of revolution, and that Peisander, who had been a leading 
agent in these diplomatic changes, was perfectly well aware of their 
failure. 


δ Raiegel, p. 31. A later entry, belonging to the summer of 
” ἘΣ 954. 411 B.c., is dated ἀπὸ τῆς mpulravetas] ete , 
“Tn a treasure list of 412/11 Be (LG i thus showing that the cycle of prytanies had 
184) the carlicr entries are datel in the usual been interrupted. 
| Ἐρεχθηΐδος ἡ γρυ ἀνέυῥν δῆτ * Avistoteles uad Athen, Ὁ, pp. 114, 116. 


style. ἐπὶ τῆς 
ὺ ‘ ι Oivnides Jf 3p. 99, 
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Some critics, and notably Ed. Meyer,*4 have endeavoured to fit the boot 
on the other leg. They assume that the * provisional’ constitution was reallye 
intenled by the revolutionists to remain in force for ever, and that 
the ‘definitive’ scheme was a mere plaything to be dangled before the eyes 
of suspicious democrats, or of oligarchs of the more moderate type. In 
favour of this view it may be pointed out that a very similar expedient was 
used by the thirty Tyrants in 404 B.c., who ἀεὶ ἔμελλον to draw up a 
permanent constitution, and so constituted their temporary dominion ad 
infinitum. Also it is clear from Thucydides that Peisander and his party 
did indeed make a great point of putting off their critics with promises of a 
more liberal administration. But even so our way is not clear of all 
difficulties. As has been pointed out above, the ‘provisional’ constitution, 
though better adapted to the needs of the usurpers than the ‘definitive’ one, 
nevertheless ran counter to their interests on several vital points. Further- 
more, a closer inspection of Thucydides’ story reveals that the promises of 
reform with which the usurpers sought to amuse the malcontents were 
ditterent from those contained in Aristotle’s ‘definitive’ programme. Their 
promise to the citizens at Samos was as follows:—rav πεντακισχιλίων ὅτι 
πάντες ἐν TO μέρει μεθέξουσι," which presumably means that the list of the 
Five Thousand would from time to time be revised so as to include 
new elements, and again—Xéyortes τούς τε πεντακισχιλίους ἀποφανεῖν, καὶ ἐκ 
τούτων ἐν μέρει, 7) ἂν τοῖς πεντακισχιλίοις δοκῇ, τοὺς τετρακοσίους ἔσεσθαι." 
Neither of these provisions resembles anything that is contained in 
the ‘definitive’ constitution of Aristutle: the latter rather suggests a 
prolongation of the ‘provisional’ government. As there is no independent 
reason for doubting the truth of Thucydides’ account, it must be adinitted 
that the ‘definitive’ constitution cannot be explained away as a piece 
of make believe. 

Summing up, thereture, we may conclude with some degree of confidence 
that Aristotle’s two constitutions do not belong to the context into which 
they have been inserted, and that their author did not know how the Four 
Hundred were really constituted. 

If we now turn to Thucydides’ narrative,* we find that his version of 
events is as follows :— 

(1) In the Ecclesia at which the ξυγγραφεῖς presented—or rather 
failed to present—their report, Peisander proposed a string of resolutions, 
including :— 

(7) abolition of payment for public service : 

(0) election of five πρόεδροι to act as a nucleus of the new Council 
of Four Hundred: co-optation of these by further 100 members: co- 
uptation of the Hundred thus appointed of further 300 councillors ; 

(¢) investment of the new Council with autocratic powers, and with 
discretion to convene (or not to convene) the Five Thousand at their 
pleasure. 


4 Pp. 433-5. Ὁ PL 5, % vill. 86, § 3. “ viii, 93, § 2. “vill, 67-70. 
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(2) These proposals were carried nem. con., a fact which was no doubt 
«due to the Ecclesia having been summoned in an unusual place outside the 
city walls and being therefore presumably packed with Peisander’s partisans. 

(3) On the same day? the conspirators at a certain chosen moment 
marched upon the Council House with a large armed escort and unceremoni- 
ously turned out the old (democratic) Council of Five Hundred, which was 
still sitting at the time. The acquiescence of the Five Hundred was procured 
not merely by show of force, but by payment to the evicted councillors of a 
full prytany’s wages. 

(4) Having thus taken possession of the Council House the usnrpers 
and their Council of Four Hundred assumed control of the Executive and 
made further alterations in the government so as to suit their special 
purpose. 

This story is open to several criticisms. 

(1) It credits Peisander with a motion (payment for state service) 
which more probably belongs to the ξυγγραφεῖς. 9. Worse still, it omits 
to mention the resolutions of the ξυγγραφεῖς which provided for the constitu- 
tion of the Five Thousand and the appointment of καταλογεῖς to nominate 
these.#! 

(2) It does not explain satisfactorily what part was played by the old 
Council of Five Hundred during the climax of the revolution. One would 
like to know (4) why the πρυτάνεις of the Council, who alone were entitled 
to convene an Ecclesia, permitted it to be held outside the city walls. 
(ὦ) Why did the same πρυτάνεις. who presumably presided over the Ecclesia 
in accordance with existing custom, permit Peisander to propose a final vote 
on Yarlous revolutionary motions which required tu be preconsidered, 
motion ever did, by the Council’ (0) Why did the whole Council of Five 
Thousand, which er hyputhest had been dissolved by the acceptance of 
Peisander’s resolutions, scamper back to the Council House in order to 
deliberate jn rucuo’ Was this due to force of habic/ (εἴ) Why did the 
conspirators, who had found the Five Hundred so strangely complaisant 
in legalising the revolution, incontinently pounce upon them and apply both 
force and bribery on a magnificent scale in order to get rid of them ?# 

To most of these questions an answer has never yet been attempted 
and the explanations put forward in connexion with others will hardly 
bear a close inspection. The apparent helpfulness of the πρυτάνεις at the 
critical Ecclesia has been put down to collusion,? or to terrorism exercised 


*® This point has heen called into doubt, At ganda in favour of constituting a body of Five 
the outset of his narrative Thucydides merely Thousand. But he nowhere records the enact- 
says that episode (3) occurred ἤδη ὥστερυν, ment of this measure, which certainly was a 
which might mean anything. Further down, _ sufficiently important step in the revolution to 
however, he explains that episode (3) happened deserve explicit mention. The καταλογεῖς are 
τῇ ἡμέρᾳ ἐκείνῃ, which must refer to the meet- ποῖ brought into nutice by him at all. 


ing-day of the packed Ecclesia at Colonus. * See the pertinent inyuiries made by 
» See above, pp. 3-5. Kahrstedt (pp. 238-240, 246) and Ledl (p. 53). 
“ Ina previous chapter (65. § 3) Thucydides 8 Kohler, p. 808, ἢν 1. 


relates that the revolutionists had made propa- 
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by the usurpers“4 The former hypothesis is quite out of the question, 
for the appointment of Councillors under the democratic constitutions 
was su contrived as to exclude all chance of the prytanies ever falling into 
the hands of the oligarchie clique. The latter explanation is priind fucre 
plausible, but increases the difficulty of meeting questions (6) and (7). 

A mistake on Thucydides’ part must therefore be assumed. To pvint 
out its exact nature is not an easy matter. Kahrstedt* cuts the knot 
by supposing that the eriticul Eeclesiu. was not a constitutional one, but 
a ‘secessio in muntem Colonum’ which the conspirators organised without 
the knowledge of the democratic Council and πρυτάνεις. <A sitting of 
the old Council was held on the same day. when news was brought of the 
usurpers’ irregular proceedings at Colonus; whereupon these latter, not 
having as yet come into touch with the Five Hundred. and apprehending 
that they had met in order to organise a counter-revolution, lost no time 
and spared no effort or expense in putting their supposed enemies out of 
action. After these precautions had been taken it only remained for 
Peisander and his partisans to take the place of the evicted councillors, 
and having passed a series of appropriate προβουλεύματα contirming the 
business done at Colonus, to convene a regular Ecclesia by means of the 
newly appointed πρυτάνεις of their own number, and to lay before it the 
new Council's resolutions for ratification. 

It will be seen that this version of events is far more intelligible 
than that which Thucydides presents to us. But it is not altogether 
free from objections. In the first place, the action of the conspirators in 
first ignoring the old Council and subsequently rounding upon it is some- 
what puzzling. Surely Peisander’s party was aware of the great power 
which the Council could exercise over the executive, and of the decisive 
part which it might play in using that power to check the revolution. It 
would have been a strange act of negligence for the usurpers to show 
their hand at Colonus without first vf all making sure of the Five Hundred. 
On Kahrstedt’s own showing a slight hitch in the conspirator’s plans might 
have enabled the Council to frustrate the entire plot. 

Again, the procedure of the revolutionists as reconstructed by Kahrstedt 
would have involved more than one serious breach of the constitution. To 
convene an Ecclesia without the authority of the πρυτάνεις was just as 
illegal as to expel the council at the point of the sword. But it is 
conceded on all hands that the usurpers sought to comply with legal forms 
wherever possible. One would sooner believe that their usurpation was 
carried out with a greater show of constitutional correctness than is 
compatible with the present theory. 

Lastly, the mistake ‘which Kahrstedt ascribes to Thucydides, the 
confusion of a conto with a properly convened comitiu, is a more serious one 
than we should care to accept if we could help it. 

An alternative suggestion by Judeich * represents the assembly at 


4 Busolt, p. 1478, n. 1. ® Pp, 244-6. Ὁ P, 308. 
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Colonus as having been convoked and held in all proper form, and goes on to 
assume that some moderate politicians availed themselves of the παρρησία 
which was er hypothesi accorded at the meeting in order to defeat the 
proposals of the conspirators: whereupon Peisander’s party abandoned all 
show of quasi-legal procedure and secured at any rate the essence of power 
by an unpromptu attack upon the Council. 

This theory is no less consistent than Kahrstedt’s. 
weak points. 


But it has some 
Its account of proceedings at Colonus completely overthrows 
Thucydides’ authority, who expressly asserts that no opposition was there 
offered: and the alleged success of the moderates rests on no evidence save 
the supposed authenticity of the rather liberal constitutions described by 
Aristotle" But it has been pointed out above that Aristotle’s constitutions 
can in no casc be brought inte connexion with the business done at Colonus. 
Again, if the summoning of the Ecclesia tv Colonus was indeed an act of the 
regular πρυτάνεις, what was the reason which induced these officials to 
transfer the assembly to such an unusual place? Judeich’s conjecture that 
the site was chosen because of its strategic position, as commanding the 
approach to the city from Deceleia, should be sufficiently refuted by a glance 
at the map of Attica. 

In default of a better explanation it may be suggested that in reality 
the eviction of the old Council preceded the convention at Colonus. We 
must then suppose that the usurpers first of ull made their descent upon 
the Council House; xert, they constituted themselves into an extempore 
Council and passed ἃ προβούλευμα recommending the creation of a 
permanent plenipotentiary Council of Four Hundred: next, they instructed 
their newly installed πρυτάνεις to convene an Ecclesia at Colonus: next, at 
Colonus they put up Peisander to move the adoption of the aforesaid 
προβούλευμα: lastly, upon confirmation of Peisander’s resolution they 
constituted themselves and their followers to form the permanent Council of 
Four Hundred.* 

On behalf of this view the following points may be urged :—(1) The 
procedure of the conspirators as here presented was most in accord with 
common sense. Although de jure the most important phase of the revolution 


Ἢ Judeich himself has expressed doubts on 
the applicability of these documents (p. 301). 

* The sequence of events as given above fits 
in well with the dates provided by Aristotle 
(32, καὶ 1): Thargelion 14th for the dissolution 
of the old Council ; Thargelion 22nd for the 
installation of the permanent Council of Four 
Hundred. The interval of eight days would be 
taken up with the convocation of the Ecclesia 
at Colonus and the election of the new Council 
in accordance with the vote of that assembly. 
In the meantime the government was no doubt 
carried on by the arch-conspirators without 
legal sanution. 

There is no need to suppose, with Judeich 


(p. 805), that the event of Thargelion 14th was 
the forma? abrogation of the Council (by the 
Ecclesia at Colonus), and not its actuel dis- 
persion (by the coup (“tat of the conspirators). 
The date in question may quite well have been 
preserved owing to the fact that no records of 
the old Council subseyuent to Thargelion 14th 
remained over in the Athenian archives. At 
the same time it is not impossible that, as 
Thucydides asserts, the actual dispersion of the 
old Council and its formal dissolution at Colonus 
took place on the same day. In this case the 
date Thargelion 14th may of course be made to 
do duty for both events. 
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would be the formal institution of the Four Hundred at Colonus, de facto 
the decisive movement consisted in the expulsion of the democratic Council. 
This body was the nerve centre of the Athenian administration. So long 
as it was allowed to remain in office it retained the means of organising 
resistance against τοὺς καταλύοντας τὸν δῆμον. Its suppression on the 
other hand entailed the paralysis of all public life in Athens. Obviously, 
therefore, everything depended on the success of the conspirators’ attack 
upon the old Council, and until this essential point had been carried 
it was not in the least worth while their opening business with the Ecclesia. 

Again, on the present hypothesis the illegalities of the usurpers are 
limited to the single act of supplanting the democratic Council by force of 
threats and bribery. The remaining procedure of the usurpers, when once they 
were installed in the old Council’s place, was formally at least quite correct. 
The decisive meeting of the Ecclesia was no doubt summoned to an abnormal 
place, and its character may have been highly unrepresentative, yet having 
been convened in due form by πρυτάνεις it wore at least an outward show 
of legality. 

Lastly, the authority of Thucydides is maintained at every point, save 
only on one question of chronology. And even here Thucydides’ mistake is 
reduced toa minimum if we follow him, as is quite possible, in supposing 
that the expulsion of the Council and the convention at Colonus took place 
on the same day, though not in the order of succession indicated by him. 

It may be agreed, then, that in some respects Thucydides’ account of 
the setting up of the Four Hundred needs correction. In other particulars 
his authority should be allowed to hold good. Chief of all, Thucydides alone 
relates what is by far the most important fact of the whole story, that the 
revolution, although disguised under legal forms, was essentially an act of 
violence, and that the conspiraturs’ plan could not have been carried out 
without the forcible expulsion of the old Council and the secession of the 
Ecclesia to Colonus. Again, we may follow Thucydides on the important 
question of the prerogatives of the new Council and the method appointing 
it. The later course of the revolution compels us to assume that the 
dominion of the Four Hundred was quite despotic, and that the membership 


of this body was entirely under the 
accuracy of Thucydides’ narrative on 
called into question.” 


control of a few ringleaders. The 
these points need not therefore be 


# Doubts have been raised as to the election 
of five πρόεδροι as a nucleus for the new Couneil 
(Kohler, p. 811; Kuberka, p. 352; Ledl. p. 53). 
Unless we retain our belief in Aristotle's ‘ pro- 
visional’ constitution as belonging to this 
context, there is no need here to cavil at 
Thucydides, It is probable enough that the 
πρόεδροι were chairmen as well as leaders of the 
Four Hundred, as the name declares. 

Many critics have adopted the suggestion 
of Wilamowitz (op. cit. ii p. 857) that the 


πρόεδροι chose the 100 καταλογεῖς cc officio as 
members of the new Council. The theory is 
attractive, because the καταλογεῖς in virtue of 
their occupation would best know how to co-opt 
safe men into the remaining 300 seats. But 
there is nothing in the speech Pro Polystrato to 
compel sucha conclusion. Also it is improbable 
that all the καταλογεῖς weie sufficiently con- 
vinced oligarchs. In any case the question is 
of slight importance. 
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D—The luter Stuges of the Movement. 


The only remaining datum supplied by Aristutle relates to the negoti- 
ations of the Four Hundred with Sparta. The Four Hundred, so his story 
runs, held out for a settlement on the basis of uf pussidetis, and on failing 
to obtain these terms broke off all communications with the enemy! 
Thucydides knows nothing of a stand made by the Four Hundred on behalf 
of an uti possidetis clause; on the contrary he knows full well of further 
overtures on their part which amounted to nothing short of flat treason.*! 
On this issue there can be no doubt that Thucydides has the better account. 
It stands in perfect accord with the dénouement of the revolution as related 
by himself, and with the official record of the proceedings taken against the 
conspirators after their fall. 


General Conclusion. 


It will be seen that for the earlier stages of the revolution Aristotle is 
generally to be preferred to Thucydides; for the climax of the movement, 
and still more su for its catastrophe, Thucydides is the superior authority, 
But in reconstructing the whole episode the only safe course is to observe a 
strict impartiality between our two sources, and to seek out the best in each 
without any preconceived notions. 


APPENDIX. 

In the preceding pages the task of tracking out the sources trom which 
our ancient authorities drew their information, both good and bad, has been 
studiously shirked. Speculations of this kind are apt only to throw fresh 
darkness on the subject.* But there is one special problem which admits of 
a detailed investigation and seems at the same time worth attempting to 
solve—what is the origin of Aristotle’s constitutions ? 

Critics who reject these ducuments as evidence for the events of 411 B.C. 
usually dismiss them as mere forgeries, perpetrated by some actual ringleader 
of the revolution, say Antiphon or Theramenes, or by a sympathetic 
pamphleteer of later date, and intended to present the cunspiracy in a 
favourable light.*| On behalf of this view it may be argued that Aristotle’s 
treatise contains several chapters, and notably the one on Draco's constitution, 
which are commonly agreed to rest on some falsification ; and that generally 


ὅν 39,93 value of ourinformants sourers. 

31 vini. 70, § 25 11,88; 86, $9; 90, ἐξ 2-6. “% The former view is expressed by Ledl 

53 [Plutarch], Vitue X. Oratorum, i. §$ 23-27. (p. 47), the latter hy May (p. 64), Kahrstedt 
% Tt is sufficient here to point to the hopeless — (pp. 254-5) and, more cmphatiecally, by v. Mess 

diversity of modern opinion on the natwe and — (pp, 366-376). : 
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speaking the authors of the fourth century were unscrupulous in their 
treatment of earlier Athenian history. 

On the other hand it must be recognised that these forgers exercised 
some discretion in the pursuance of their art. The episodes which they 
invented generally turn out to belong to a fairly remote period, Solon’s age 
by preference. The history of recent times was treated by them more 
respecttully. And this need cause no wonder. After the stormy period of 
the Four Hundred and of the Thirty Tyrants the Athenians took good care 
to revise their statute-book by means of successive boards of νομοθέται.5) 
It is unlikely, therefore, that a fourth-century pamphleteer would have 
ventured to fabricate documents of a period whose records had been passed 
under a specially strict review, or that Aristotle (or his informant) would not 
have found him out in case of his taking the risk. 

It may also be surmised that a forger would have made his documents 
wear a more plausible air than Aristotle’s acts possess: these latter, by reason 
of their curious details, and by the tact of their being double-barrelled, were 
better calculated to rouse than to allay suspicion.” 

As for Antiphon and Theramenes, one is at a loss to know why they 
should have added forgery to their other accomplishments. If these men 
wanted to obtain a quasi-legal justification for their revolution, they had far 
better means of doing so than to invent imaginary ψηφίσματα which to 
everybody’s knowledge had never been enacted by the Ecclesia, Such an 
expedient would have been unworthy of Antiphon’s ἀρετή or Theramenes’ 
κομψότης, and it would have deceived no one. Besides, a forgery made at 
the time of the revolution would certainly have been discovered by the 
νομοθέται and consigned to the rubbish heap. 

An alternative explanation has been put forward by Beloch,® who 
would preserve Aristotle’s documents as authentic, but would refer them to 
the events following upon the full of the Four Hundred. This theory 
which has never been developed by its author, has feund strangely little 
favour. Yet a closer study of it may show that there is much to be said on 
its behalf. 

That the period ensuing upon the collapse of the revolution was a time 
of extensive constitutional experiment in Athens is known to us both by an 


» To quote but a few glaring instances, it is have been quite explicit alout the unreality of 
notorious that Andocides and Isocrates distorted the Four Hundred and about Theramenes’ 
Athenian history with the utmost sany Froid. attempts to call them into being, whereas 

* One such boaid was appointed after the Aristotle is sadly confused on this 
fall of the Four Hundred (Thue. viii. 97, § 2), (pp. 40-42). 
another after the fall of the Thirty Tyrants 
(Andocides, De Mysteriis, $3 82-4). 

Ἢ Ledi, who argues cleverly against the 


point 


Similarly it may be argued that the Con- 
stitutions did not issue from Isocrates’ factory, 
else they would certainly have aseribed an 
supposed indebtedness of Aristotle to an important réle to the Arcopagus, which in 
oligarchic pamphlet, points out that his infor- Aristotle's account is conspicuous by its absence: 
mation cannot at all events have come froin a “ Gruhische Geschichte, ii p. 11, n. 2. 
‘Theramenic’ source. Such a record would 
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explicit statement of Thucydides, and by a hardly less certain inference 
drawn from the appointment of a new board of Euvyypadeis.© That the 
nature of these experiments should have been such as we read of in Aristotle’s 
documents can be made probable on several grounds. 

(1) The duplication of constitutions, which is so difficult to explain on 
any other lines, falls in well with the circumstances of this later period. 
One of the first tasks which the Athenians took in hand after the revolution 
was a thoroughgoing revision of their statute-book, for which purpose 
ἀναγραφεῖς δ᾽ were appointed to copy out the existing laws, and νομοθέται δ: 
to sort and sift them. Now pending the completion of the revised code it 
was plainly inopportune to work out in detail a constitution for permanent 
use, which might eventually turn out tu conflict with laws of ancient stand- 
ing. The only businesslike way of proceeding was to make shift for a while 
with an extemporised government and to postpone the enactment of a 
definite constitution until the new corpus juris should have been prepared. 
This in fact was precisely what the Athenians did in a similar situation after 
the deposition of the Thirty Tyrants."3 What more natural than that they 
should have adopted the same course after the revolution of 411 B.c.? 

(2) It has been seen above ™ that both of Aristotle’s constitutions pre- 
suppose the existence of an effective body of ‘Five Thousand. In the 
period now under discussion, and at nv other period, such a body was called 
into actual being, and although its numbers were not clearly defined, it 
carried the title ‘ Five Thousand.’ © 

(3) Various features of detail in Aristotle’s description of the ‘provisional’ 
constitution point to the same conclusion. 

(a) Direct allusion is made to the νομοθέται as a body in actual or 
prospective existence. The appointment of this board is referred by 
Thucydides™ to the time ufter the revolution. 

(8) The ‘ provisional’ Council was given wide discretion in the matter 
of calling ex-inagistrates to account. This provision would be particularly 
appropriate to an epoch of settlement after a political upheaval. Under the 
dominion of the Four Hundred the executive had submitted willy-nilly to 
the καταλύοντες τὸν δῆμον and carried out its orders. Did their action call 


* vill 97, 82: ἐγίγνοντοδεκαὶ ἄλλαι regard to the Constitutions. 


ὕστερον πυκναὶ ἐκκλησίαι, ad’ ὧν καὶ 
νομοθέτας καὶ τἄλλα ἐψηφίσαντο ἐς 
τὴν πολιτείαν. 

7G. i. 58. Busolt (p. 1538) connects this 
committee with the restoration of the Periclean 
democracy in 1410 B.c. But a return to such a 
familiar type of government did not necessitate 
the creation of ξυγγραφεῖς. 

ef i. 61. Was this the board which 
Aristotle dates back to the critical period of the 
revolution and makes responsible for the draft- 
ing of his two constitutions (29, § 5; 32 § 1)? 
If so, his mistake in respect of the ἀναγραφεῖς is 
precisely the same as he made cx hyputhesz with 


© See n. 59 above. 

5} Anduc. De Myst. $$ 81, 82; Wilamowitz, 
pp. 223-5. 

51 PL 6. 

Thue. vin. 97, 8 1: τοὺς τετρακοσίους 
παύσαντες τοῖς πεντακισχιλίοις ἐψηφί- 
σαντο τὰ πράγματα παραδοῦναι. 

© 81, 51; τοῖς δὲ νόμοις οἱ ἂν τεθῶ- 
σιν περὶ τῶν πολιτικῶν χρῆσθαι. 

δ Ch. 31, $1. 

δ 31, § 1: καὶ περὶ τῶν νόμων καὶ τῶν 
εὐθυνῶν καὶ τῶν ἄλλων πράττειν (τὴν 
βουλὴν) ἡ ἂν ἡγῶνται συμφέρειν. 
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for punishment or not? Plainly this was a question which could better be 
settled by equity than by the strict letter of the law, and it was but reasonable 
that the cognition of these cases should have been transferred from the 
Dicasteries to the Council.” 

(y) At the election of new στρατηγοί, which was to be made by the 
Council out of the ‘Five Thousand, this latter body was directed to be 
mustered in its equipment of wur.t This provision stands in remarkably 
close agreement with the statement of Thucydides, that after the fall of the 
Four Hundred the test of membership in the Five Thousand was the 
possession of a suit of armour.” 

As the ‘definitive’ constitution was never put into operation, or only 
for a very short time,” it has not left any record of action. No ancient author 
has therefore had any occasion to supply collateral evidence about it. The 
most remarkable feature in it, the institution of an acting Council of about 
1000 members, has been criticised not unjustly ‘4 on the score of its practical 
inexpediency: so unwieldy a body could never have dispatched business with 
the promptitude required during a state of war. It may be conjectured that 
these peculiarities were the outcome of the Athenians’ experience at the 
time of the revolution. Clearly the ‘Council of 1000’ was intended to do 
away with the peculiar evils which impeded the proper functioning of the old 
Council and Ecclesia. The old Ecclesia could not in point of fact be truly 
representative when a large proportion of the citizens were bound to remain 
on garrison duty and to absent themselves from its deliberations: hence the 
ease with which Peisander’s party contrived to pack the meeting at Colonus. 
On the other hand the old Council had proved to be too small in numbers to 
resist the coup d’état which was the main factor in the recent revolution. It 
was perhaps in order to obviate similar risks in future that the new 


69 Compare the quandary in which the 
officials of the commonwealth found themselves 
when a Stuart restoration became imminent, 
and the efforts which they made to confer a 
quasi-legal sanction upon their recent acts by 
getting Cromwell appointed king. 

70 That the dicasteries were still convened is 
proved by the document recording the impeach- 
ment of Antiphon ([Plutarch], Titae X. Ora- 
torum, i. § 28). But it is noteworthy that in 


helm in Ber, Wien. dAkad., Anzeiger der phil- 
hist. Klasse, 1897, no. 26, p. 3). A board of 
such officials, five in number, is mentioned in 
ath Pol. 30, ὃ 5. But there is nothing to 
prevent our supposing that these πρόεδροι had 
also officiated under the ‘ provisional’ scheme. 
On the other hand, the ‘definitive’ constitution 
can hardly have been carried into practice 
before 410 8.c. The time required by the 
ἀναγραφεῖς (who apparently were allowed four 


this case the Council took the initiative by 
converting itself into a Grand Jury and finding 
a True Bill against Antiphon. 

τ 31, §2: τῶν δὲ στρατηγῶν... τὴν αἵρεσιν 
ἐξ ἁπάντων ποιεῖσθαι τῶν πεντακισχιλίων, τὴν δὲ 
βουλὴν. . .. ποιήσασαν 
ὕπλοις ἑλέσθαι δέκα ἄνδρας. 

@ viii, 97, § 1. 

13 The only evidence in favour of this con- 
stitution having been put into operation is 
derived from an inscription of the period 411/10, 
in which mention is maie of five πρόεδροι (Wil- 


H.S,— VOL. XXXII. 


ἐξέτασιν ἐν 


months for their work—Lysias, xxx. 8 2—, 
but in reality took much longer, J.G. i. 61) and 
by the ξυγγραφεῖς to prepare the new code of 
laws, and for the Ecclesia to ratify it, would 
more than account for the remaining months 
of the yeat 411, But early in 410 nc. the 
reaction set in by which the complete Periclean 
democracy was restored. Hence the ‘defini- 
tive’ constitution could only have functioned 
for a few weeks at the outside. 
74 Wilamowitz, pp. 121-3. 
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constitution created an unusually large Council and made over to it the work 
of the Ecclesia. 

It may be objected that Aristotle’s constitutions are not sufficiently 
democratic to have satisfied the Athenians after the recent fiasco of the 
oligarchy. But this argument need not carry much weight. As regards the 
‘ provisional’ government, at the time when this was in force the Pelopon- 
nesian War had reached a highly critical stage, and it was essential that 
Athens should have above all things a simple and strong government. It 
need not surprise us if the Athenians put up for a while with a more 
autocratic rule: after the fall of the Thirty Tyrants they committed 
themselves to an interim government of a similarly illiberal type. 
Again, there is no evidence that any strong feeling in favour of a com- 
pletely restored democracy set in until after the ‘definitive’ constitution 
had been enacted. For two years previous to the revolution the moderate 
democrats had enjoyed an ascendancy over the radicals: this same current in 
favour of moderate constitutional reform need not have spent itself until 
some months after the revolution. Moreover if we turn once again to the 
events of 403 B.c. we shall find that the moderate democrats at that time 
were strong enough to propose a permanent settlement by which the franchise 
was to be restricted to landholders.’ The comparative exclusiveness of 
Aristotle’s ‘detinitive ’ constitution should not therefore cause any misgivings. 

As to the cause of Aristotle’s error in antedating his constitutions, this 
can only be guessed at. If the documents which he has reproduced for us had 
earried a date in the usual style, or if he (or his source) had been acquainted 
with the real otticial record of the institution of the oligarchy, he could 
hardly have fallen into such a mistake at all. But it is very doubtful 
whether he had any such safeguards at hand. 

After the fall of the oligarchs the archon Mnesilochus, who had inaugurated 
the year £11/10 under their rule, was deposed.” His successor, Theopompus, 
was not elected until after the enactment of the ‘provisional’ constitution.” 
Hence this instrument was drawn up in a period of ἀναρχία, and could not 
be dated in the usual manner, by mention of the ἄρχων ἐπώνυμος. Again, 
it is not unlikely that the Athenians expunged all official record of the 
revolution, thus leaving Aristotle without any authentic information con- 
cerning it. 

But these speculations need not be carried any further. It is more 
important to have established the fact of Aristotle’s error than to ascertain 
its causes. 

M. O. B. Caspari. 


15 Andoc, De Myst. §§ 81-2. The supreme ™ Ath. Pol. 33, § 1. 
authority was vested in a board of twenty, to “In 81, § 1 we read that the Council is 
whom a Council elected by lot was subsequently directed τὰς ἀρχὰς καταστῆσαι. From this it 
attached. may be inferred that Theopompus had not yet 


7 See the ὑπόθεσις to [Lysias] Or. XXXIV., been appointed ἄρχων ἐπώνυμος. 
and Wilamowitz, pp. 225-230, 


LIVES OF HOMER. 
IL. 


WE have next to inquire into the relation of these lives to one another. 
One way of doing this is to consider the authorities they quote. The 
Herodotean Life naturally stands on one side; IV. also as being clearly V. 
less its quotations, may be neglected. I mark with an asterisk the ἅπαξ 


φερόμενα in each case. 


Cert. 
Hellanicus 7)". 6 
*Cleanthes 
*Eugaeon 
Callicles 
Democritus Troez. 
stemma (anon. ) 
Eratosthenes 
* Alcidamas ἐν μουσείῳ 


Vv 


Pindar fr. 264 
Simonides fr. 85 
Autimachus fr. 18 
Nicander fr. 14 
*Bacchylides fr. 48 
Aristotle fr. 66 
Ephorus fr. 164 
Aristarchus 
Dion. Thiax 


Puvur. 
(1) Ephorus ἐν ἐπιχωρίῳ fr. 164 
Aristotle ἐν γ' ποιητικῆς fr. 66 
*Antipater 
(11) Pindar fr. 264 
Simonides fr. 85 
Antimachus fr. 18 
Nicander fr. 14 
Aristotle fr. 66 
Ephorus fr. 164 
Aristarchus 
Dion. Thrax 
Crates 


VI 
* \naximenes f?. 20 
Damastes fr. 10 
Pindar fr. 264 
*Theocritus 
stemma (anon. ) 
*Hippias fr. 8 
Ephorus fr. 164 
stemma (anon.) 
*Timomachus 
Aristotle fr. 66 
Antimachus fr. 18 
*Stesimbrotus fr. 18 
*Philocherus fr. 54¢ 
Callicles 
*Aristodemus of Nysa 
*Dinarchus 
Democrines 
Aristotle fr. 66 
* Heraclides 
*Pyrander 


Proc. 


Hellanicus fr. 6 
Damastes fr. 10 
*Pherecydes 
stemma (anon.) 
*Corgias 
Aristarchus 
Crates 
*Xenon 
*Hellanicus 


*Hypsicrates 
Crates 
Eratosthenes 

*Apollodorus 


A comparison shews at first sight that Plutarch and V. are practically 
identical. V. adds Bacchylides, who must have slipped out of the other 


Ip 


c 2 
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versions. The compiler of Plutarch L has copied fairly fall versions of the 
same quotations of Ephorns and Aristotle, which the others reduced to a 
mention. Again the Certumen, Proelus, and VIL are connected. The 
ἐν μα πιο and Proctus start otf with the same historian, but immediately 
diverge; each has saved valuable references, which occur nowhere else. V. has 
added Xenon and Hellanicus, who seem to fullow naturally the grammarians 
(Aristarchus etc.) of the other family. Both the Cert men and Y. are 
embraced and practically replaced by VL: eg. it has the Callicles and 
Democritus (-crines) otherwise unique of the Certuimen, and the Damastes of 
Proclus. It also contains very nearly the whole of Plutarch and V.; that is 
to say it omits Simonides, Nicander, Aristarchus, Dionysius of Thrace. Yet 
it has portions of the vicinity of all of these writers, viz. Pindar (for 
Simonides); Antimachus (for Nicander); Crates (for the two other gram- 
marians). On the evidence of quotations therefore we may confidently say 
that VI. is the fullest form of the common original of Cert., Plut., Proc. 1V., Υ, 
Each stage has saved a little which the others lost: but the private gains 
of VI. are overwhelming. 

Suidas does not enter into competition here: he shelters himself behind 
his three immediate sources. The relation of the rest seems to be— 


eo .Φ. 
Ε΄ ἜΝ Ps a a 
Plut. Vv Cert. Proel. 
| 
IV 


The same result may be attained by another process. The statements 
made in the various Lives are now authenticated, now anonymous. If we 
compare them we see that nearly all fall under the same sponsors. 

If we first take the vita Herodotea, where the statements are forcedly 
anonymous, we see that all the assertions have their authority in the other 
lives; only the places visited and the date are singular. The former may 
be assumed to hang together with the ‘epigrams, and as I have suggested 
these and the prose also alike come from a biographical poem. The date— 
168 years after Troy—recurs in other authors (see I. p. 251). The short 
stemma of five generations is unique, especially as introducing the interest- 
ing name ’Oxvpys* in the fourth generation. The mention of Crethon, 
however, suggests Dinarchus (vi. 28). 

Tn the other lives I have marked with an asterisk the statements still 


# Or dunpus. I cannot find authority for 3 Piccolomini’s emenidation (KphOwvos for καὶ 
treating it as Aeolic for bunpos. Welekeri. — py@wyvos) is certain. 
141 identified it with Θαμύρας ! 


Vil 


Donas 15 ΟἹ es 
Avex Pay liu. 


Lex Paphius 


HEROD. Cert. Pur. Prov iv ν VI 
Father ~ *Telemachus: τινές, oracle a a Apetane ; Maton τινες Maton: σὰ ἐς Meles aGod Aristotle 
{=Apollo, Suid. 
Meles. Smyrnaeans, Eugaeon2? Maton: reves, Ephorus MeAgs* excoe We wk οἱ πλεῖστο, 
Maion~ Hellanicus, Cleanthes Meles: τινές Maion : Ste παι ρίζης 
Dmasagoras : Callicles *Crethon  Diuarehiass 
Daemon: Demoermes Bey Demoor nos 
Ξε Vi [=Damon, Cert? 
Ulgier ΛΩΝ 
*Menemachus: Αἰγύπτιοι 
Mother: Critheis Critheis. ~myrnaeans “copy Ias: Aristotle Hyrneths Crithe:rs Crithets or} estates *Aethre 
*Metis3 Uritheis τινές, Ephorus Critheis epee Hiinetho f teSualaotu 
*Theniste | “Calliope 
Hyrnetho pibe 
*{thacensis 5 
*Calliope 
*Polyeaste ; 
*Epieaste ; oracle 1 
Birthplace . Stayrina “Ithaca: oracle Salamis: ap. Antipat Chios ) Sinyrna | ' Smyrna Pindar Cyme!Lprias Revpt 
: Cyme Ephorus Smyrna ᾿ Chios : Chivs: Simonides \Ephorns 
' los: Aristutle Ios δε δὲ Colophon ΤΡ Σ Colophou/Antn. Anaxnnenes 
ὌΨΙ f Antimaclius Cyme Athens | \Nicander t Damastes 
Colophon : Chios 
P l Nieander fos. Bacchy hides ᾧ ae 
~Thessaly: ap. Antip Aristotle Theoeritus 
Smyrna: Aristotle (Lydan) Cyme: Ephorus Joy fAtistotle 
Thebes24; Anstotle? Athens! Atistarchus Ἶ {Thomechres 
' ἴω» (or Smyrna) Pindar, tD. Thrix Smyrna Stesualsotus 
Snnomdes . Salamis \ Argos Philochorns 
Argos: τινές ' Argos τινες Salamis . Callreh + 
Athens f Aristarchus Thebae Aeg./ Rome Aristodems 
ACHEDS | Ὁ Thrux. Egypt: ἄλλοι 
| 
\ * 
Ι 
' ΐ 
Places visited : Tyrsenia23 =Delphi = sts ae - — 
Iberia | Tos Plut. conv. vii sapp. 
Ithaca’ . Chaleis Chajei. Lesehes 
Colophon Aulis 
Smyrna “Athens 
- Neon Teichos ‘Corinth 
Larissa * Arwos 
Cyme “Delos 
Phocaea los 
Er) thrac No authority 
Chios 
Samos 
Tus 
Place of death 105 Ios: Aristotle Ios. τινὲς los φασιν . Ios Tus 
Date * 1102 f Midas Ton, migration, Aristotle, Ton imizr. yAristar- | 80 yrs. after Troy Before Hesiod Herachides 
" νὴ Contemp, 
(Troy 1276 ; \ Medon : Aristalehas 140 yrs after Troy J chus2 | τινές Contemp sPviander 
Lesbos 1140 Trojan war zeves 7 Trojan wars Crates ' 140 yrs. after Ton. i \Hypsierates 
Cyme 112 10 years later πλεῖστοι migration τινές 60 yrs. atter τὸν Crates 
Sinyrna 1102) 150 ,, χὰ τιιες 80 yrs. after Ion, migr. 
10... Ὁ Artstarehua*® Apolodorus 
304, ᾽ν Crates 109 yrs. after Ion nupr 
Eratosthenes 
Name Melesigenes ᾿ Melesigents, Smupvacoe Melesizenes. Melesizenes ' Melesigencs or =: Melesigenes, Οἱ 
πος } τινές sal _Ephorus τινες *Melesianax : | *Melesagoras 
δ fF Melesigenes τινές | 
(ater) “Aristotle \ 
i 
Meaning οὗ Bhua Bund, Σμυρναῖοι Bhnd: Ephorns Hostage| Blind reves - «/Blind 
name : “Hostage, τινές {an =comes) Bund gteees (Hostage 
Stemma: (τινές) (Ephorus)-9 (Hellanieus 
Posidon Phereey des 
Damastes ἢ 
Apollo+Thoosa SSIS) 
| 
Lines 
ἱ 
Ῥίθι 05+ Methone 
Aeyrus-+Calliope 
Orphens 
Ortes 
ali ial Orpheus ' 
᾿ Philoterpes Dorion 
Ι 
| pie alae Enules 
Epiphrades Tdmonides 
ς \ 
Melanopus= Phil 5 
i Apollo i ay hg 
in She : 
Pycimede+ Dios Apellreus ¥ eee 
' Urethon- | Epiphrades 
Ἂν" ἧς 
' Ithayenes Omyres Hesiod Perses ἐμεῖγις ΝΕ ick Melanopus’s 
3 p Pie = an b Stesimbrotus 
Melanopns ΣῊ ἢ, cae | premas ἀγέμεν ΝΥΝ ats) 
4% ῃ ra 
ΟΝ 4. +Meles Crithers Hesiod Maron Dios Sanesebtyrnedis τς 
Homer Homer Homer [ Calliope 
Homer Hesiod Homer 
Works. tl 
ΐ 7 - ῃ. 
(Il. amd Od } Margites Od σ ; om 
Cercopes ey τινες Batre aed ; od. 
Batr Od, Mar: ees τινες Batr. 
Poarom. Thebais ae Heats eet Marg 
Heptapect Epigeni ‘ptapect. Hymns and other as- 
Epwichl h Apoll Vercopes scriptions unan- 
on Α pole (Xen, and Hell. thentic 
LEP παίγνια abj. Od.) 
7 And Crifias, FH Gu τὸ sav about this Te 
a : Saas ΠΝ ᾿ > pelsonare. ὡ 2 ᾿ 
fae flonbt as Stuidas’ Εὔμητις (Rohde Le 388), which as in 7 Ephorns’ stemma ineluded Chatiphemus, vi. 11. ee Grad Loa pele 
Hara “ETE Le - Σ * Damaste > Musa: ἐς ἣν aie Ξ A hg 5 ὦ (e.g, the Cy 
ἐν Olynpindorus Thebans En it cence Gist tenth ancestor, v1. 9, followed appar- aoe! but non-critical age suc 
acl. . FLAG. ii, 222 a i noo eae! ἃ infer 
a th ine ΤΑΙ μεν A Aref ochus (ἐν τοῖς «ρχιλοτεῖσις ὑπομι ημασι) τ ΣΡ ee celina 27, made Crethan Houer s father. iit oa salen yen ΟἸτο Πα 


lem. AL Strom, | 21 3117 
“As Atheueentus ap schol, T. X 71 


8 The Cyimacan hymn-writer Melanopus, Paus. v. 7S mav have had his 


ἐν Apparently the poem of Maznes (ἐν 
aploteray ἐν ἱππομάχιᾳ πρὸς Auacgoras Nic. 
so dear. The stary shows () that the poens were 
of Homet, (u) that their composer was nev 


τοῖς ἔπεσιν ἧσεν ὁ Mavens Λυδῶν 
Damase. fr 62) for which 


h he pard 
delivered andor the naine 
ertheless known at the time of 


Troy (Clem, Alex Strom i, 2 
% The Cypria finds a 


of Proclus (ny ed. p. a7. 12 444.). 


SUib 


°Teletue hus aly 
Meles | Castres 
ApOMa? ain 
= Aristotle 
Malou or ἡ 
Metis ἢ 


Plat { 
Chirax 


Οὐ τῆ εν τ 
*calhope 
*Polveaste 
ΤΕ ας τιν 


Castricins 


Tikes 


Suvi 7, 
ORION 
(olophen 
Jas 

Cy te 
Canchieae 
Lidia 
Athers 
“Ithaca 

Uy prns 
Nalatais 


γτινες 


ΝΣ 
Egypt 
“Ttaly 
Licaria 
Rayna 
Rome 
Rbedes 


Ithaca 


Tus * Callinachus 


“ST ΤΙ» before 0] 1 
ἐν Ως, » —Porphyrins 
“Lowy, after Troy, reves 
τῷ Porph. 


> 
mts ay ype 


Melestgenes 


*Hostaue 


(Charas) 


2 + Arethusa 


| 
Lines 
| 


Pieros 
Oeagras 
Orphen. 

Dies 
Επόρυς 
aad 
Philoterpes 
Euphemus 
Epipbrates 
Melanopus3 Mnesigenes 

Buepes 


\ 


+ Eumetis 
i 


\ 
Apelles 

i 
Manon 

' 
Homer 


Od. 

ἀναφερόμενα 
Athazonias 
Th. μικρά 
Νόστοι 
Epicichhdes 
Ethiepaktos or Iambi 
Batr. 
Arachnomachia 
Geranomachia 
Kepapis 
Atophiarai exelasis 
παίγνια 
Σικελίας ἅλωσις 
᾿Επιθαλάμια 
κύκλος 
ὕμνος 
Κυπριαβ 


stances of Homer: ¢.g. from the mn to 


and from the Amazonia or a similar poem 


Euphorion dated Homer to Gyges’ reign, and Theo: 


pompus to 500 years after 


Position apart from the Cycle 8180 in Photius’ abstract 


{(/-H.S. Vol. xxxiii.—To face p. 20.] 
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left unauthenticated. It will be seen that they are not many. The 
Certumen brings forward several candidates for the post of mother: Calliope 
occurs elsewhere, Metis is presumably the Eumetis of Charax. It has also 
a list of places visited very different from the Herodotean: they are 
European. We know the source of Chalcis and Aulis, but Delphi, Athens, 
Corinth, and Argos are obscure. They may have come from the Hesiodic 
side. 

The stemmata are practically the same, and go back to Stesimbrotus, 
Hellanicus, Pherecydes, and Damastes. There are ditterences between the 
names, which 1 have thought best to print as they stand, having nothing 
new to add. The list of works is all but identical. 

Enough has been said to shew that Herod. Cert. Plut. Proce. IV. V. VI. 
are so many versions of one source. The best representative of this source 
is of course VI, but several valuable facts have escaped from it and found a 
home in Cert. Plut. or Proc. Suidas is in a different position. He 
enumerates three late sources, Charax, Porphyrius, and Castricius. One of 
these multiplied the birthplaces: Cenchreae and Grynium shew minute 
topographical knowledge, Cnossus and Lucania wide imagination. They 
suggest to my mind Porphyrius or Castricius, who were internationals. 
What was the document trom which Cert. Plut. Proc. IV—VI. all drew, and 
the immediate sources of Suidas also? We might put forward these same 
Suidean sources as the origin of Proc. IV.-VI. at least, but Castricius and 
Porphyrius seem unnecessarily late. An adaptation of Porphyrius would 
not have resulted in VI. but in a worthless screed like Iamblichus’ life of 
Pythagoras. Or Charax? Charax furnishes a stemma, probably the mention 
of Callimachus, perhaps more; but a long life of Homer replete with 
authorities, a much fuller VI, seems out of scale in his Χρονικά. 

The authors quoted in Cert. Plut. Proc. IV.-VI. end with Aristarchus, 
Crates, and Dionysius Thrax. No later authority is quoted. This suggests an 
ὑπόμνημα of the first century after Christ. This was the period of the second 
stage in learning, the accumulation of the opinions of the previous centuries. 
Learned and ample commentaries on Homer have been found in papyri of 
this century: Ammonius on ® (Ox. Pap. 221), the anonymi of Ox. Pap. 1086 
and 1087. In this period some one, it is idle to ask who, wrote περὶ Ὁμήρου 
χρόνων καὶ πατρίδος, a well-furnished hypomnema tabulating views from 
Pindar downwards. The nearest representative of this is VI. The other 
versions, following a natural law, diluted it till we arrive at IV. The same 
document lay before Philostratus Heroic. xviii. 2, Eusebius Chron. p. 36 
(Scal.) and the Christians: no one wishes to charge Tatian, Athenagoras, and 
Clement with unnecessary research. They used a handy work of reference, and 
confuted the heathen out of his own mouth. They took him down too much 
as he stood, with his authorities ina bunch. The author was a gramimarian 
who had at his back the collections of the antiquarians as well as the school- 
men ; the list of Homeric works, and the statement (in Proclus only) about 
the Chorizontes is evidently Alexandrian. 
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This ὑπόμνημα did no more than collect the opinions given out in the 
preceding centuries. To arrive at the ultimate source of the biographical 
tradition about Homer we must trace the fragmentary information which we 
possess upwards through the classical period.* 

We may take for granted the technical investigations of Aristarchus, 
Crates, and their disciples, and the historical studies of Aristotle and the 
Peripatetics. The Atthidographi and other historians of the fourth and third 
centuries did not neglect Homer. We have seen the theses of Ephorus in 
his ἐπιχώριος. Theopompus brought Homer down to 700 or later, but it is 
unlikely he left the subject there, and Proclus’ tu quoque argument against 
Ephorus’ etymology of ὅμηρος (= blind) may have been taken from 
Theopompus. Philochorus provided Homer with a date, and removed him 
from the contention of Asian towns and islands by making him an Argive. 
For Timaeus and Dieuchidas see the F.H.G. The Attic orators were too 
busy to waste time over archaeology, if they quoted Homer for their purposes 
and created variants for ours. To Plato we return shortly. The fifth-century 
logographi—all we notice orientals—held views on Homer. Hellanicus of 
Lesbos derived him from Orpheus, as did Pherecydes of Leros and Damastes 
of Sigeum.* A tree is given by Proclus to all three: probably all three 
were genealogists, if Hellanicus derived Hesiod also from Orpheus (fr. 9) 
and Damastes wrote περὶ γονέων καὶ προγόνων τῶν εἰς Ἴλιον otpatev- 
σαμένων. The stemma in any case goes back to the beginning of the fifth 
century, and is evidently the same as that which Charax fathered centuries 
later and now exists in the Vita Suidea.** Damastes made Homer a Chian, 
We have also to mention Eugaeon of Samos, precise age unknown, whose 
work was probably ὥροι Σάμιοι like that of Duris later: Meles according to 
him was Homer's father, and the same view was held by another Samian, 
Asius, and by Acusilaus of Argos. None of these Samians I notice are cited 
for the Creophylus-story, though it must have had a certain solidity if the 
biographers of Pythagoras make him consort with Hermodamas the descendant 
of Creophylus (Porph. vit. Pyth. 1 and 10: Iambl. id. 11: Pythagoras 
escaped from Samos peta τοῦ “Εἰρμοδάμαντος μὲν τὸ ὄνομα, Κρεωφύλου δὲ 
ἐπικαλουμένου, διὰ τὸ Ἀρεωφύλου ἀπόγονον εἶναι “Ομήρου ξένου, ὃς ἐλέγετο 
τοῦ ποιητοῦ γενέσθαι φίλος καὶ διδάσκαλος τῶν ἁπάντων): Neanthes is 
perhaps the source F.H.G, iii. 9 At the end of the century the sophists 
could not leave Homer unnoticed: Gorgias utilised, apparently, Damastes’ 


tree, and derived him from Musaeus. 


80. The learned Allacci still contains the whole 
of extant knowledge. Welcker, Ep. Cyel. i, 
Sengebusch Diss, Hom. i., Rohde Rk. Mus. 36, 
are more accessible. A new Notitiv Homerica 
is not the wo1k of an article. I wish only to 
exhibit the continuity. 

37 Damastes made him tenth from Jfusacus 


Hippias, a more serious archaeologist. 


according to VJ. 9. If this is true it does not 
disarrange the tree materially. as Musaeus and 
Orpheus were often father and son. 
3° See the Table and Welcker Ep. Cycl. i. 
138. 
“ The horographer Creophylus F.H.G. iv 
371 Juobably belonged to the family. 
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found material in the heroic civilisation for an ἐπίδειξις, as we know from 
the Hippias Major. He also preceded Ephorus in making Homer a Cymaean. 
Critias held his father was a river (fr. 11), and as he believed Orpheus 
invented the hexameter (jr. 10) evidently thought he was an ancestor of 
Homer's. Gorgias and Hippias ‘wrote about Homer, but three writers, 
Stesimbrotus, Metrodorus, and Theagenes enjoy the distinction of having 
this specifically asserted about them. The well known passage in Tatian 
in gruecos 31 may once more be quoted: περὶ yap τῆς ποιήσεως τοῦ Ὅμήρου, 
γένους τε αὐτοῦ Kal χρόνου καθ᾽ ὃν ἤκμασεν, προηρεύνησαν οἱ πρεσβύτατοι, 
Θεαγένης τε ὁ Ρηγῖνος κατὰ Καμβύσην γεγονώς, Στησίμβροτός τε ὁ Θάσιος 
καὶ ᾿Αντίμαχος ὁ Κολοφώνιος, Ἣ ρόδοτός τε ὁ ᾿ΔΑλικαραρνασσεὺς καὶ 
Διονύσιος ὁ ᾿Ολύνθιος: μετ᾽ ἐκείνους "Ἔφορος ὁ Κυμαῖος καὶ Φιλόχορος ὁ 
ΔΙ;εγακλείδης τε καὶ Χαμαιλέων οἱ περιπατητικοί: ἔπειτα 
γραμματικοὶ Zyvddotos, ᾿Αριστοφάνης, Καλλίμαχος, Κράτης, Ἐρατοσθένης, 
᾿Αρίσταρχος, ᾿Απολλόδωρος,""---ο. 21 καὶ Μητρόδωρός τε ὁ Λαμψακηνὸς ἐν τῷ 


᾿Αθηναῖος, 


περὶ Ὁμήρου λίαν εὐήθως διείλεκται, πάντα εἰς ἀλληγορίαν μετάγων. 
Stesimbrotus and Metrodorus are currently alluded to by Plato and 
Xenophon (who adds Anaximander). Of their labours we know that 
Stesimbrotus made Homer a Smyrnaean, and two or three of his inter- 
pretations survive : an opinion or two is cited from Metrodorus and Theagenes. 
Herodotus, who is still with us, is a considerable scholar. He doubts on 
internal not traditional evidence, the ascription of the Cypria and Epigoni, 
gives a very definite date, in terms of his own era, to Homer, and reveals the 
current opinion that there were im existence various hexameter poets 
believed to be older than Homer. At one moment he mistrusts this common 
opinion (ii, 53), αὖ another he uses it without question (ii. 23) He hides his 
sources and his reasons for the ‘400 years and no more.’ 

Pindar, Simonides, and Bacchylides all mentioned Homer, and gave him 
Smyrna, Chios, and Ios for birthplaces (v/t. V.): Pindar also had the family 
legend (fr. 265), how the Cypria was his daughter’s dowry! These 
professionals lived on the turn of the century and with them and Theagenes 
(κατὰ Καμβύσην γεγονώς) we are well within the sixth century. Here the 
atmosphere is rare, Nearly everything has perished. If Solon and the 
other literature had survived there would have been frequent mentions of 
Homer: the further literature goes back, the more allusive it becomes. 
Theognis inserts a kind of précis of the Odyssey into his verse-diary 
(1123-8), Callinus long before credited Homer with the Thebais, Solon is our 
first authority for the history of tragedy. Homeric biography is touched on 
by Asius, a Samian, who like Pigres wrote epos and elegy, the latter 
humorous.” Asius has left a quatrain (P.L.G. ii. 23), of which the second 


Ὁ This passage, and its counterpart in 
Clement Al. Strom. i. 21 and Philostratus 


ἱερὸν σύγγραμμα was left to his daughter Damo, 
from whom it passed to her daughter Bisalte, 


came direct from the hypomnema of 5. 1. a.D. 
(p. 21). 

41 The same type of story is embedded in the 
Pythagoras-cycle: Iambl. vit. Pyth. 146 the 


by whose husband (and uncle) Telauges it was 
edited. 
* Kinkel, E.G. δ᾽, 202 sqq. 
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line is ἦλθεν κνισοκόλαξ εὖτε Μέλης ἐγάμει : and when we consider that his 
countryman Eugacon ‘held that Homer’s father was Meles it is clear the 
learned ® have not been wrong in seeing here a jocose account of the 
established nativity of Homer. More than this the Riddle of the Lice, 
which the Lives give in verse form and in prose, is taken back by 
Hippolytus, Ref baer, ix. 9 to Heraclitus (47 ἢ. Bywater, 56 Diels), who 
thought it sufficiently σκοτεινόν for his purpose and unpleasant enough fur 
his humour. 

We have thus followed the anecdotic and biographical tradition of 
Homer back to the middle of the sixth century. We next ask what the 
source of these anecdotes is. Have they any origin beyond natural and 
unsystematised tradition, and the credulity which operates on the popular 
conception of great men ? 

I wish to suggest that the source of the Homeric tradition was the 
guild known as the Sons of Homer. The logographi of the fifth century, 
Acusilaus and Hellanicus, said that the Homeridae were a Chian guild 
called after the poet, and I have endeavoured (C. Q. 1907. 135) to shew that 
the mentions of them in literature are consonant with this statement. 
Among the functions of religious guilds was that of preserving the truth or 
esoteric story of the object of their worship, an ἱερὸς λόγος or ἀπόρρητα. 
Plato and Isocrates speak of the Homeridae in terms which suggest they 
had a store of truth about their founder: thus Isocr. Helena ὃ 64, Helen 
manifested her power to Stesichorus and compelled him to a recantation: 
λέγουσι δέ τινες τῶν “Ομηριδῶν ws ἐπιστᾶσα τῆς νυκτὸς “Ομήρῳ προσέταξε 
ποιεῖν περὶ τῶν στρατευομένων ἐπὶ 'Γροίαν. Homer's choice of a subject was 
due to her bidding. Plato Rep. 599 E, implies that the Homeridae guarded 
the events of their founder’s life and his attributes when he says that even 
they do not assert he founded a constitution. Certainly the Homer of the 
Lives is not of the lawgiver-class. The Homeridae then in the fourth 
century were regarded as sources for Homer's biography. It is further to be 
noticed that the notion of a nocturnal visit of Helen to Homer has made its 
way into vit. VI. in words very like those of Isocrates: v. 51 ἄλλοι δέ φασι 
τοῦτο (sc. blindness) αὐτὸν πεπονθέναι διὰ μῆνιν τῆς ᾿Βλένης ὀργισθείσης 
αὐτῷ διότι εἶπεν αὐτὴν καταλελοιπέναι μὲν τὸν πρότερον ἄνδρα, ἠκολουθη- 
κέναι δ᾽ ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ" οὕτως γοῦν ὅτι καὶ παρέστη αὐτῷ φασὶν νυκτὸς ἡ ψυχὴ 
τῆς ἡρωίνης παραινοῦσα καῦσαι τὰς ποιήσεις αὐτοῦ... .. τὸν δὲ μὴ 
ἀνασχέσθαι ποιῆσαι τοῦτος This is not the same story as that given by 
Isocrates trom the Homeridae, but it represents the angry heroine penally 
visiting Homer, as she visited Stesichorus in the Stesichorus-story of which 


43 Kg. Welcker Ep. Cycl. i. 135. Κεφαλληνίας τετίμηται" ἔνθα αὐτῷ ἱερὸν ῥυτῶν 
* T adduced ἐ.ς, -the Hesiodic school, who λίθων, βωμοί, τεμένη, μουσεῖον φκοδόμηταί 
possessed all these attributes except the τε καὶ καθιέρωται: καὶ συνιόντες εἰς τὸ ἱερὸν ὁ 
patronymic: I may here mention the Carpo-. Κεφαλλῆνες καὶ νουμηνίαν γενέθλιον ἀποθέωσιν 
cratiani who worshipped Epiphanes son of θύουσιν ᾿Ἐπιφάνει: σπένδουσι τε καὶ εὐωχοῦντα 
Carpocration in Cephallenia: ἔζησε δὲ τὰ καὶ ὕμνοι λέγονται Clem, Alex, 


Strom. 
πάντα ἔτη ἑπτακαίδεκα, καὶ θεὸς ἐν Σάμῃ τῆς iii. 2. 
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this is a double. In this instance then there seems a palpable connexion 
between the Homerid doctrines and the Lives. How did they preserve 
their teaching, and in what form did it reach the laity 5 Not in biographies 
like the Lives, for in 600-550 prose was hardly invented. Narrative, 
whether historical like Magnes’ ᾿Αμαζονία (p. 22) or personal as the poem of 
Aristeas, was conveyed in hexameter verse. Now the Homeridae as Plato 
tells us in another place (Phuedr, 252 B) had ἔπη: he calis them ἀπόθετα, 
that is esoteric or ‘reserved.’ The two lines he quotes are hymnal, and deal 
with the etymology of "Epws; still there is no likelihoud that the ἀπόθετα 
ἔπη of the Homerids were confined to theology. The accounts they gave 
of their Father, his commerce with heaven and his tribulations in the flesh, 
must have formed part of them. Now we have seen (1. p. 253) that the 
sections of verse put in the mouth of Homer in the Herodotean Life do not 
seem to be excerpts from an heroic poem or any poem except one recounting 
the adventures of Homer himself. They are in good epic Greek, serious and 
not parodic. A Life is written under the person and in. the language of 
Herodotus, it quotes the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Cycle, and popular Volkslieder 
of Asia Minor; for the unidentified biographical verses which it quotes on an 
ample scale, no so plausible source can be found as in the ἔπη of Homer's 
children and hierophants. There is more than this: the account of the com- 
petition between Homer and Hesiod at Chalcis at the wake of Amphidamas 
is given by Plutarch conv. sept. sap. c. 10 on the authority of Lesches. As I 
have mentioned (I. p. 253) the only Lesches known to history is the author 
of the Ilias parva. But to put the ἀγών of the two poets into a short poem 
describing the last days of Troy has always been difficult, and has so far 
justified the Germans’ creation of a second Lesches. This difficulty vanishes 
if we conceive the existence of a poem or poems containing the Life of Homer. 
Lesches of Pyrrha in Lesbos was near the focus; and whether a member of 
the guild or no was a Homerid in the sense in which the scholiast on Pindar 
gives the title to his contemporary Cynaethus. Further, since—as we have 
seen I. p. 257—the verses quoted from Lesches by Plutarch are evidently 
the same as those utilised in the central part of the actual Certumen, it will 
follow that Alcidamas’ source was the same Lesches. We see therefore a 
named Homeric poet, a contributor to the Cycle, composing a poem on some 
of the adventures of his Master. That this poem, the source of the Agon, 
was the same poem as that which inspired Cephalion in the Herodotean lite 
is naturally uncertain. The vit. Herod. and the Agon, however, contain some 
of the same documents and coincide on certain points (e.g. Cert. 260, 285 vit. 
Herod. 135, 425). It is equally uncertain whether Lesches’ poem was part 
of the Homerid ἀπόθετα, or if he called on their store for his work. The 
poem or poems were the source for the logographi and mémoiristes of the 
fifth century, They also supplied Asius of Samos with material for his 
parodies. Asius (p. 23) like Pigres ® was a serio-comic ; in his lighter vein he 


*® Who amplified the Iliad in a serious spirit, but also wrote the Batrachomy omachia, and was 
credited with the Margites. 
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mocked the mysteries of his own art, and gave a humorous turn to the 
pious narrative of his professional brethren. The ἱερὸς λόγος of Homer 
indeed lent itself to humour, and excited the contempt of Plato and 
Callimachus. It had been previously employed for an irreverential purpose 
by Sophocles (Ath. 592 a). 

To resume: the age and life of Homer occupied very nearly all the 
Greek chronologers and annalists. They utilised in his case the same 
sources which they employed for their chronicles generally, namely ὥροι 
or local annals. The Samian pos, the Clazomenian, are cited, and the 
compilations of the Peripatetics and Alexandrians were based upon them. 
They supply reliable evidence for the dating of the Cycle. The personal 
history of Homer, more especially the marvels which attended him, were 
expounded by his disciples in semi-esuteric verse. The tradition of the 
Herodotean life and of the Certamen embody this source for us; the 
remaining lives, which appear to descend from a learned ὑπόμνημα of the 
Augustan period, are more historical in character, and quote the logographi of 
the fifth century. They also, however, contain in different proportions a 
mixture of the pious traditions of the Sons of Homer.*® 

T. W. ALLEN, 


* The origin and meaning of the Homeric influence of μέλισσα. As to the mother, κριθηΐς 


legend diffused by the Homeridae is a further 
question. A recent article by Herr FE. Maass 
in the Neue Jahrbb. 1911, 539 (‘Die Person 
Homers’) deals with the parents’ names. Maass 
thinks MeAnovyéyns means born on the day of 
the Melesia, and that Κριθηίς is mythological. 
His positive argument turns entirely on the 
forms. and these are not certain. ‘Son of 
Meles’ no doubt should be MeAnroyérns. 
A form like this (μελιτογενῆα) is actually 
preserved vit. Herod 303 and μελησι- μελισσι- 
ete. may be corruptions therefrom under the 


xpnOnis are equally attested ; the latter seems 
the more substantial person-name, if we 
compare Κρήθων, Κρηθεύς. Kpié- was acceptable 
for its obvious meaning. Again it is hard to 
suppose that these sixth-century legends should 
have forgotten the Μελήσια, if there were such 
a festival. If Asius parodied Meles’ wedding 
feast, Meles (as father) must have been in 
existence well before his time. He is better 
attested than his festival (of which there is no 
mention). 
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A srupy of the Greek numeral systems as illustrated by extant 
inscriptions has convinced me that there are many misconceptions still 
current which require correction, and that there is an urgent need for the 
collection and tabulation of the evidence for the acrophonic systems of 
Greece, those, that is, of which the numerals employed in Attica down to 
Roman times form the best known example. This task I hope to essay in 
the forthcoming volume of the British School Annual, but meantime I may 
briefly discuss three instances which have not hitherto met with the attention 
they deserve. If the results attained are not in all cases certain, I hope that 
I shall at least succeed in calling attention to the problems and in stimulating 
someone else to seek and to discover their true solution. 


1. 
CHALCEDON. 


An inscription of the second century B.c., found at Chalcedon, contains 
regulations regarding the tenure of a certain priesthvod and the record of its 
purchase. It was first published and discussed by B. Latyschey in the 
Russian Journal of the Ministry of Public Instruction} June 1885, and 
was subsequently republished by F. Bechtel in 8.G.D.L. 3052 a, by C. Michel 
in his Recweil 733 and by Dittenberger in the Sylloye? 596. We are here 
concerned only with the numerals used in this document, and Latyschev’s 
explanation of them has been adopted without question by the three 
later editors. Bechtel calls it ‘sicher ygeghickt. Dittenberger says ‘sigla 
pecuniarum L. recte interpretatur’ and Michel has signified his acceptance 
by turning the Chalcedonian into Attic numerals upon the basis of it. 

My ignorance of Russian unfortunately ‘prevents me from following 
Latyschev’s argument, but in one or two points his conclusions seem to me 
to stand in need of correction. There can be no doubt, I think, that his 
interpretation is fully warranted so far as it relates to the majority of the 
signs. The values of M ® X H and fare hardly open to question: these are 
the ordinary signs for 10000, 5000, 1000, 100 and 5 respectively, and the 


1 Zurnald M aisterstra Naroduago ΡΥ τὶ ea, 
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absence of the sign for 500 [ is purely accidental. Again, we must at once 
grant that ¢C represents the drachma, as at Troezen (/.G. iv, 823) and 
Chersonesus Taurica (see below), and that 1 stands for the obol. In |. 7 we 
have CCTI, which proves that T is intermediate in value between the 
drachma and the obol and cannot here represent the 1 obol (Τεταρτημόριον), 
as it does in Attica, Epidaurus (/.G. iv. 1484, e¢e.), Hermione (IG. iv. 742), 
Tegea, Delphi and elsewhere. It is best interpreted as Τριώβολον, 1... 
4 drachma, a value which it also bears in Naxos U.G. xi. 5.99). In 1 3, 
again, we find Cll::, showing that the four dots represent a smaller sum than 
an obol, F. Bechtel takes them tu denote four χαλκοῖ or $ obol, and this is 
the accepted explanation, though I cannot adupt it unquestioningly. For in 
each of the acrophonic systems known to me in which there are signs repre- 
senting values less than an obol, there is a special sign for the $ obol, ¢ in 
Attica, Epidaurus, Delphi, ete..—at Hermione and Corcyra, Ε at Tegea, and 
so on: so that here also we might expect to find a sign ditferent from that of 
four χαλκοῖ Moreover, we have no proof, so far as Iam aware, that the 
obol consisted of eight χαλκοῖ at Chalcedon; at Delos and Tegea it contained 
12, at Epidaurus 18, ete? My own view is that the Chalcedonian obol was 
made up of 12 χαλκοῖ, and I would support it on this ground. The sum 
Cil:: is to be paid out of each mina of the purchase price: if, with the editors, 
we interpret :: as $ obol, the proportion payable on each mina is τ τσ, while 
if we interpret it as 4 obol, the proportion is 7, which is antecedently far more 
probable and is borne out by the mention of 7, of the purchase price 
in 1. 21. 

We must now turn to the one sign used in this inscription which has 
not yet been mentioned, viz. Y, which is found only in |. 21 and has been 
interpreted as 10 dr. I reproduce for the sake of clearness the whole passage, 
as restored by Latyschev (Il. 19-22). 


[érpia]ro τὰν ἱερωτείαν Mevéu[ayos] 

20 - - - Nou δραχμᾶν X[ HHH’ 
[τριακο]στά: HHY* δυοκαιεβδομη κοστὰ καὶ] 
[ἐνακατ]ιασταὶ τρεῖς: HMC[ CCT - - - 


Starting from the number 210 as one-thirtieth of the total sum paid for 
the priesthood, we find that sum to be 6300 dr. and therefore restore that 
: 1 3) : ᾿ 

number in |. 20. We then take (73 + =) of this sum, in accordance with 
the data of I]. 21, 22: « must here represent some multiple of 100 or of 1000, 
as we see from the first extant letters of 1. 22, and the sum total must be 
such that its first three signs are HMC, i.e. it must lie between 106 and 
110 dr. Now 7: + σὸν of 6300 dr. = 108} dr.. a sum which Latyschev 
consequently restored in 1. 22. But while admitting the possibility of this 
solution, we cannot overlook its difficulties. 


5 In the semi-alphahetic system of Halicar- * See B. Keil’s comment on Znschriften von 
nassus (Ditt. Syi/.2 11) -, =, = are used to Priene, 174. 
represent 3, 4 and ξ obol respectively. 
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G) The sum 6300 dr. is in itself curious. 
Gi) The fraction τῶν is suspicious: why was it not written st, ὁ 
(11) The length of |. 21, as restored, rouses misgiving. 
Gv) A financial record of about 200 B.c. from Chersonesus Taurica, 
published by Latyschev in Inscr. Aint. Orue Sept. Ponti Euxini 
iv (1901) No. 80, shows a systein of numeration which, in spite of 
certain discrepancies, is strikingly similar to that of Chalcedon. 
The editor rightly reminds us that Heraclea Pontica, the metro- 
polis of Chersonesus Taurica was, like Chalcedon, a Megarian 
foundation. Now at Chersonesus C = 1 dr, Π = 5dr, Δ = 10 dr, 
> -- δ0 ἀν. 
I therefore believe that in the Chalcedonian text also ¥ is the sign for 50 dr.* 
and that the sign for 10 dr. (probably A) is, like that for 500, accidentally 
absent. If this is so, we are forced to alter our restoration of ll. 20-22. The 
[tptaxo|ora I retain: for the extant figures of 1. 20 show that the purchase 
money was above 6000 but below 10000 dr. and therefore 250 dr. cannot be 
either one-twentieth or one-fortieth. If, then, 250 dr. are one-thirtieth of 
the total cost, that cost must be 7500 dr. and we must restore PaX[X | 
in], 306, Again, (τς,  τοῦσσ) of 7500 dr. = 106 dr. 22 ob., a sum which, if 
my hypothesis is correct, we should restore at the close of 1, 22: with this the 
existing figures are in perfect agreement. My restoration, then, is as follows 
(1. 20-22): 
- - τ hou δραχμᾶν RX[X IR] 
[τριακο]στά" HHY* δυοκαιεβδομη[κοστὰ] 
[καὶ μυρ])ιασταὶ ὃ τρεῖς: HNC[I Ix - - - 


where wx stands for the unknown sign for the half-obol. 
To sum up the conclusions I have sought to establish : 


M = 10000 dr. [Δ =10dr] 
Pi = 5000 ,, p= 5, 
x = 1000 , c= 1, 
[5 = 500 , ] T = 3 obols. 
H = 100 , 1 = 1 obol. 
y= 50 ,, * = 1 χαλκοῦς (yy obol). 
Il. 
NESUS. 


The little island of Nesus (Woschonesi) lies close to the Asia Minor 
coast in the Gulf of Adramyttium, between Lesbos and the mainland: to 


4 Mr. G. Ἐν Hill has called my attention 
to the use on certain Roman coins, dating 
from the middle of the third century B.c. to 


Coins. of the Rom. Rep. in the Brit. Mus. i. 
Ῥ- ev). On Etruscan coins # denotes 50 
(Head, H..N.? p. 12). 


the close of the Republic, of the sign Y, with 


its modifications WG and L, to denote 50 
(Mommsen, Hist, mon. rom. ii. 190; Grueher, 


δ Van Herwerden quotes the form μυριαστόν 
(for μυριοστόν) from Pap. Lips. 13 11 20, III 7 
(Lex, Suppl., s.v.). 
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judge from its inscriptions, the Aeolic dialect was spoken there. I.G. xii. 2. 
640 preserves for us a financial document, apparently containing accounts of 
the curators of the temple of Asclepius: the stele, which is inscribed upon 
the front and upon the two sides, is unfortunately seriously damaged and in 
many places hard to decipher. It is clear that the unit throughout is the 
gold stater, for every number is preceded by χρύσω στάτηρ, χρύσω, στάτηρ 
or στάτηρες, variously abbreviated, except in « 1. 40 (Sapiav ol), al. 41 (o[1]) 
and δ. (42 ++); the same unit, it may be noted, appears in use during the 
third century in the neighbouring state of Mytilene (1G. xu. 2. 81, 82). 
The editor, W. R. Paton, gives the following account of the numerals here 
employed. ‘De numerorum siglis haec notanda sunt: 100 per Ek redditur 
(uw vs, 22), 50 per  (ibid.), 10 per A (passim), 1 per 4 (ὦ vs. 13), $ per δ 
(wu vs. 6); ὁ (b® passim) credo ὄκτω significare. Difficultatem faciunt Oo 
(a vs. 35), ot (u vss. 40, 41), quos non esse staterum numeros apparet. Moneo 
aliud esse, ni fallor, O (u vs. 35), aliud © (6 vss. 15 sqq.), 

In this explanation, however, two difficulties are at once evident. The 
use in an acrophonic system of a special sign for eight is unparalleled in the 
Greek world, and the distinction drawn between O and © assumes a difference 
in value between signs so similar in appearance that constant difficulty and 
ambiguity must have arisen. For the clue we turn to the numerals used in 
Mytilene, the powerful neighbour of whose intluence the little island could 
hardly remain independent. We there find Ε used for 100, 8 for 50, A for 
10, Π for 5, Ο for a single stater ZG. locc. citt.). What more natural than 
that 90 should have the same value at Nesus? I would therefore write 
στά(τηρα) Ο instead of στά(τηρας) O in ὁ Il. 15, 18, 21, ete, and would 
interpret in the same way the o of ὦ 1. 35, 

We must now deal with the » of « 35, the ΦΙ of « 40 and the | 1] of 
«41. Paton apparently sees in them numerals of the alphabetic system, in 
which has the value 500 and; 10. But this interpretation seems to me 
inadmissible on several grounds: (i) there are no other traces in this text of 
alphabetic numerals; (ii) the signs O@ cannot well represent 570, for that 
would be written ΦΟ ; (ill) if we have nightly interpreted the O as the sign 
fur the stater, the Φ must represent a sum of less value; (iv) the sums | 
in ll, 40, 41 represent fines inflicted by the Generals upon a fisherman and a 
fuller, and are therefore probably quite small in amount. I cannot but 
conclude, though I admit that I do so without analogy, that is really 
a differentiated form of ©, accidentally resembling the letter o. In value 
it must, as we have seen, be less than a gold stater, and in view of the origin 
of the sign and the fact that ΦΙ represents a small sum I may hazard the 
conjecture that it stands for the didrachm or silver stater. If this is so, the | 
may represent the drachma, so that ΦΙ =3 dr,; in ὃ 42, however, the 
drachma apparently has the form +, common through the greater part of the 
Greek world, and © is now represented by E+. We may therefore interpret 
the [or]d. Py of a 26 as 5 gold staters 1 dr., which on the whole seems to me 
tv be preferable to giving the value of 6 staters. 


” Read ς, 
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Finally, I turn to ὦ 22, where we have ord. Ε k MS. Paton makes 
Ek = 100, but this is unparalleled and the distance of the letters from each 
other tells against such a view. I take Ε to indicate 100, as in Mytilene and 
Chios (AOnva xx. 200 ff. No. 7), and think that k may be an abbreviation for 
καί. [δὶς is probably 51 staters, $ or = being the commonest sign for στατήρ 
among the Greek states. It is true that we should thus have, not only upon 
the same stone, but upon its same face, three different signs for the stater, 
$ Ο and 4, but that is not to my mind a fatal objection,’ since the editor 
expressly states that ‘in latere ὦ tres, si non plures manus distinguendae 
sunt, and makes it clear that 1. 22 was not engraved by the same hand as 
ll, 1-15, 25 and 26. 

To sum up, the signs of value used in this inscription seem to me to be 
the following: 


E = 100 ς 10 =1 gold stater 
ΕΙ = 50 ZL = 4 ” ” 
A= 10 Φ =1 didrachin (7) 
p= 5 ΙΕ =1 drachma. 
11. 
THESPIAE. 


Amongst the most interesting of all the local numeral systems of Greece 
is that which is represented to us by a number of inscriptions discovered at 
Thespiae in Boeotia. Yet so little has τὸ been noticed or understood that 
the eminent French epigraphist, who in 1897 published the last of the series, 
was wholly at fault in his interpretation of the numerals it contains and 
Larfeld’s admirable Hundbuch der griech. Epigraphik passes over the 
system in silence.§ 

We may first examine separately the three chief inscriptions which 
supply us with our evidence, beginning with G. Colin, B.C.H. xxi. 553 ff. 
No, 2, a document which records the renewal of the leases of pastures 
belonging to the Thespian state at some time during the last quarter of the 
third century B.c.? This text, couched in the local dialect, though not 
without traces of the influence of the κοινή, contains numerals in twenty-two 
of its fifty lines; the following will serve as illustrations, including as they 
do all the different signs employed : 


7 A similar inconsistency may be found in οἵ a separate sign for 30. 
Ditt. Syll.2 11 6, LG. ix. 2, 1109, B.C. xxvi. 9 This is Colin’s dating, accepted by R. 
849 ff. No. 54, and elsewhere. Meister, who has discussed afresh some words 
8 Larfeld does, it is true, refer to the closely and passages in the inscription, but has not 
cognate system in use at Orchomenus, which he dealt with the numerals (Berivhte d. k. séichs. 
attributes to ‘ Boeotia’ (op. ctf. i. 417), but 118. Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaften zu Leipzig: Phil.- 
account of it is incorrect and misses the most hist. Cl. LI No. 8). 
interesting feature of the system, the existence 
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L. 20 TEP BSSsI< 
L. 49 [¥$$$> 


Two errors have slipped in, either to the original or to the published copy: 
in Il. 15. 30 the sign [= (50) occurs twice in succession, which is inadmissible, 
since ΓῈ F® would be replaced by HE (100). I propose to substitute HE or THE 
for the first f® in each case. Colin arranges the signs used in descending 
order of value, ΓΕ, P or 6, &, $, p>, and hypothetically assigns to them the 
values 50, 10, 5, 1 and ἃ dr. respectively (p. 565 note): | and < he does not 
explain. But $ must denote a stater, not a drachma, B-stands for 10 staters, 
ΓΞ for 50 staters; the intermediate sign, a compound of TP or TE must in 
either case (whether standing for Τριάκοντα or tor Tpis Déxa) represent 30 
staters. The >, which is never repeated and never precedes any of the 
stater-signs, plainly denotes the drachma; finally, the | represents, as in most 
of the Greek systems, the obol, and <, the sign for a half, the half-obol. 

Rather more difficulty is caused by an inscription recording a grant of 
land, made to Thespiae by Ptolemy—probably Ptolemy IV Philopator 
(222-205 B.c.)—and his queen Arsinoe. It was discovered and published 
(B.C.H. xix. 379 ff.) by P. Jamot, and the text has been carefully discussed 
and restored (Rev. Et. Gr. x. 26 ff.) by M. Holleaux, who clearly has a firm 
grasp of the numeral system used, though he does not give a systematic 
exposition of it. It is on Holleaux’s text that the following remarks 
are based. 

One difference between this record and the last at once attracts atten- 
tion: the unit of reckoning is no longer the stater but the drachma. This 
appears not only from the absence of the sign $, so conspicuous in the 
previous inscription, but also from the fact that twice the numerals are 


preceded by the word δραχμάων (I. 12,19). We may take as illustrations 
four groups of numbers. 


L. 12 MMYY L. 23 y¥[tete ΤΠ {Ἐ] 
L. 19 ¥Y¥| me] Fe L. 28 YneteHerl 


Here M = 10,000; ¥ = 1000 (being the sign for y in the Boeotian local 
alphabet) ; ΠΕ (a compound of 7 with the 100-sign) = 500; FE (a compound 
of T with the 100-sign) = 300; He = 100; [Ε = 50; A =10(1.12); pn -- 
(Il. 12,19). The drachma is denoted by +, the obol by |, as in Attica, but 
where the numbers are not those of drachmas | is used to represent the unit, 
eg. in 1.12 dopa APH = 19 dora. That there was a sign for 5000, as at 
Orchomenus (J.G. vil. 3171), we cannot doubt: it would be interesting to 
know whether a single sign, perhaps Y, was used for 3000, but on this 
question no inscription throws any light. The absence from this text of a 
sign for 30 is purely accidental. 

A harder problem is presented by 7.΄. vii. 1787, a large fragment of the 
public accounts of Thespiae dated by the editor late in the third century B.C. 
The text is important and I therefore reproduce Lolling’s copy of it, especially 
as the lines are wrongly numbered in J.G. and several errors have crept into 
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the transcription, notably the total omission of ]. 18, which for our purpose 
is of great importance. 


NONIKOZAAEZIAAM® 
OLYFEPTAAZAMAACANHSA 
ἌΙΣΘΗ ZHHIONYNM EPTZAAMAAOCAN 
ONTAENNE A OY ΤΙ ΓΙΝΥΤΗΓΙιλΛΉΗΓΙΝΗ 
pees AY TATA ΧΡΉΜΑΤΑ ΛΝΕΓΡΑΥΑΤΟΑΓ 
aE ARG ett tir techn feo ee a de  τΟΛΝ αι τ 
Ἐἐῤερμιμ εν ΥΥΥ ΠΕ HEPsSpH I PIAKSY Ht HEE ΓΕ 
MUNG £onacx EPAAAANANET PAYA TOAP OAL € GPTIHE 
Ξ : ῬΙΩΠΡΑΞΙ ΤΈΛΕΟΣ APXONToZHTINHVEY, 
PANHS KHAT EAE I AMCOAMENAAKIKAPA ΝΙΠῈΤΈ 9: 
SPHNIZENIO~ ΟΣ TON PoAEMAPXAND oT TAZANTAN OYT 
BISsD TAI“ NG ANTI A UMM PESATENL Pubes TD 
YPOAE MAPXAN 0% Αμην TON OYTNRAPEAOMENAN OT 


Plainly the stater is here the unit of reckoning.” The signs for 1000, 500, 
300, 100, 50, 30 (> in 1. 18, 6 elsewhere), 10 and 1 st. will cause no 
difficulty: in 1. 15 we have evidently the sign for 5000, but I am not sure of 
its exact furm, which will probably be the same here as at Orchomenus. The 
absence of a sign for 5 st. is remarkable: it may, indeed, be due to a curious 
freak of chance that no occasion for its use should arise in the extant 
Thespian texts which reckon in staters, but it is at least noteworthy that in 
L 15 we seem to have a succession of five, if not six, $’s, since the C which 
breaks the succession must be an error of engraver or copyist. Coming now 
to the values below a stater, we find that, as in our first example, > (Ὁ in 
1. 7), without the horizontal stroke, represents the drachma: the T which 
follows it in Il. 7, 13, 18 (and occurs a second time in 1. 13) stands, I believe, 
not for 1 obol (τεταρτημόριον) but for 3 vbols (τριώβολον), as in Chalcedon 
(see above). | represents the obol, H (1. 8) the half-obol, as at Orchomenus." 
The sole difficulty centres round the conclusion of the second numeral-group 
of 1. 18, $> TDI. Someone has blundered, of that Iam convinced: the p 


10 This is not contradicted hy the ovcurrence — staters : (iii) the word δραχμάς is pietixed to the 
in 1. 20 of a sum expressed in drachmas, for number in 1. 20, but never to the numeral 
(i) drachinas and stateis are found side by side signs. 
in other Bovotian documeuts, 6 Ὁ. LG, vii. 11 The < at the end of the numeral group in 
2419, 3073; (ii) the number of drachmas is 
written out in words, as if to indicate that the 
numeials were reserved for sums expressed in 


H.S.—VOL, XXXII. D 


1.9 I take to be part of a $ rather than the sign 
for 4 obol. 
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cannot recur after the Τί, nor is it a mistake for { since we have five obols 
apart from it. 

The remaining texts may be briefly dismissed. .G. vil. 1738 resembles 
1737 in its numerals, save that -® appears in 1. 2 for the drachma and the 
form [* rather than fe represents 50. To the same group belong 1740 (in 
1. 4 the B of the transcription should be p, as Lolling’s copy shows), 1741 
(in ]. 15 the true reading is probably $b, as in|. 9, rather than sp) and 1742 ; 
1748, which contains the numbers 1, A and Hz may belong to the second 
century, and 1744, a subscription list, in which the sum is preserved four 
times, is considerably later, to judge from the appearance in it of the cursive 
form MA, 

Omitting these last two inscriptions, we may tabulate our results thus 
adding for purposes of comparison the very similar Orchomenian system : 


THESPIAE OkcHOMENUS 
VALUE | 3 ; 
ΤΡ ΤΟΙ ἢ βίαι χ, 58. 106. νὰ, 8171 
10000 | “ M Μ 
5000 ὙΠ} a 
1000 Y Y Y 
500 (rE THe THE 
300 TE FE “ 
100 HE HE HE 
so, [Efe fF ΓΕ ΓΕ 
80 ΕΞ ΣῈ -" Ἔ 
10 ἘΠΕΣ Δ > 
5 ? [ 
1 I 
1 stater 4 see 
1 dr. > PD Ε ] | 
3 ob, .T rake 
᾿ | 1 Ὁ 
ἕω» ὁ Η - | H 


Marcus ΝΙΕΒΌΗΒ Top. 
Oriel Colleye, Oxford. 


GREEK MUSIC. 


THE general conviction that the true nature of ancient Greek music is 
practically incomprehensible in modern times arises from many causes, of 
which the most potent are :— 

1. That hitherto all explanations have been based on the extant formal 
treatises, which deal either with the decadent elaborations of solo cithara- 
playing, or the purely theoretical calculations of the self-styled Pythagorean 
school, which latter professedly despised the actual performance of music. 

2. The attempts to elucidate the subject make no allowance for the fact 
that the extant specimens of noted music extend over a period of at least 
eight centuries, and no one explanation is likely to fit either the whole of 
these or the casual references to music to be found in general Greek 
literature. 

3. Thanks mainly to Aristoxenus, the modern mind has become so 
permeated by the quarter-tone theory of the enharmonic genus, that even so 
simple a record as the celebrated Euripides fragment has been generally 
interpreted as involving this minute interval. The arguments against this 
theory, at least as regards vocal music, are weighty and almost conclusive ; 
but their full development requires more space than is available here. 

This article is an attempt to summarise the main conclusions arrived at 
from a careful consideration of authenticated history, the representations of 
musical instruments, the complete notation, and the casual references to 
music of various Greek writers, especially Plato, Aristotle, and Plutarch. It 
is manifestly impossible to give the authority for each statement, but a few 
of the more important references will be given. 

It seems most profitable to begin with a brief chronological survey of 
the subject. The first solid ground from which we can start is the existence 
of the Sacred Enharmonic Conjunct Scale, represented in our nomenclature 
(in ascending order) by the letters 


E F Fe A Bb Be Ὁ. 


The main reasons for certainty on this point are the universal tradition that 
the enharmonic was older than the diatonic, the fact that these notes are 


1 Greek scales are built up of two groups of | menon), and the scale consists of seven notes 
four notes, called tetrachords, contained within only; if the upper tetrachord is separated 
the limits of a Fourth. When the upper from the lower by the interval of a tone, the 
tetrachord and the lower have one note in system is called Disjunct (diezengmenon) and 
common the system 15 called Conjunct (synem- [88 scale comprises an octave. 
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represented without variation in the fifteen varieties of notation usually 
known as modes, and the consideration that the approximate date of the 
introduction of the octave system is well known. 

Indeed, without any appeal to history or notation, a very strong initial 
probability in favour of its superior antiquity appears in the construction of 
the scale itself. It is well known that the Greeks determined their intervals 
by the notes given by different lengths of string cut off from a Kanon (or 
monochord). This apparatus consisted (see Claudius Ptolemaeus, I. 8, p. 18, 
Wallis, with diagram) of a single stretched string, with a fixed stopping-point 
in the middle called the magas, and a movable boss, called the hypagogeus 
(Scholium in marg. MS. Harmonicorum Ptolemaei Bibl. Reg., 1. 1, c. 8) 
‘which is used in the canon for various ratios, so that whatever parts are 
desired may be cut off from the string to produce the corresponding sound.’ 
If then the string were so stretched that the muyus gave the highest note 
of either of the Sacred Enharmonic tetrachords, the other three notes would 
be obtained by adding to this length by means of the shifting hypagogeus 
its third, fourth, and fifth parts respectively. It may be asked why the 
simplest fraction, i.e. the half, was omitted. The answer is that such an 
addition would have produced the fifth below the starting-tone; and, strange 
as it may seem to the non-musical reader, it is absolutely impossible to form 
any system based upon the fifth as an interval in which all the fifths shall be 
pertect,? and also the thirds. 

The next development in Greek music was the introduction of the 
Diatonic Genus, probably borrowed frum Asiatic or Egyptian sources: at 
any rate, the most ancient of the Hebrew melodies used in the synagogues at 
the present day show a very strong diatonic feeling, and their inspiration 
must have been either Asiatic or Egyptian. 

The Diatonic Tetrachord retained the method of obtaining the two 
lowest notes by adding a third and a fourth respectively to the length of 
string required for the highest note, but the awkward gap between this 
latter and the next lower one was diminished by the device of cutting off 
one-sixth from the length of string needed for the lowest note. Thus we get 
the Dorian Diatonie Conjunct Scale, in our notation :— 


E F G A By Ὁ Dz 


In addition to the intrinsic histurical importance of this scale, there are 
two points in connexion with it of extreme interest as exemplifying the 
passion of the Greek mind for the conservation of a perfect form of art when 
another nation would have discarded it in favour of a newer and more 
complex form. After the introduction of the octave scale, the seven strings 
of the chelys continued to be tuned to this scale certainly up to the time of 
Plato, and probably of Aristotle; and the retention of the letters for it in the 


2 Our modern justly intoned scale is repre- and the fifth from 1) to A is represented by the 
sented by the vibration numbeis ratio $4, which differs from the true ratio bya 
c D E F GA BC ‘Comma’ (3}). 
24 27 80 32 36 40 45 48 
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notation served and still serves as the absulute measure of the pitch of the 
latest development of Greek scales. These points, however, must be deferred 
for later explanation. If anyone should doubt the efficiency of such a scale 
for musical expression, it may be pointed out that the melody of our 
National Anthem is strictly confined within its limits. 

The latter half of the seventh century B.C. marks a crucial epoch in the 
history of Greek music—the introduction of the Octave System. This period 
covers the fall of the Phrygian kingdom, the official recognition of flute- 
playing by Sparta, and the life and work of Terpander. It is suggested 
that the fall of Phrygia may have played a part in the history of Greek 
music similar to the influence on Western learning and literature of the 
sack of Constantinople in the Middle Ages. At any rate, internal evidence 
of the Greek instrumental notation proves that the Phrygian was the 
oldest instrumental notation, and was based upon the octave principle. 
Leaving the region of surmise and conjecture, and returning to authenticated 
history, it 1s beyond doubt that Terpander during this period adapted the 
Octave System to the kithara. The seemingly contradictory statements 
about this great man have caused some to doubt his existence, but, if 
time and space permitted, it could be shown that statements which appear 
to be categorical denials of one another have each their foundation in 
fact when rightly interpreted. Suffice it to say here that the so-called 
‘Defective Scale of Terpander, which was really a tuning of the strings of 
the kithara, was 

E FG aA B Ὁ ΚΕ. 


And now it is necessary to say ἃ few words about the characteristies of 
the two typical forms of Greek lyre—the chelys and the kithara. 

The chelys was a slightly built instrument, having at this stage seven 
strings and a tortoise-shell body; not provided with any means of modifying 
the pitch of any string during performance. It was the instrument of 
domestic and private art. 

The kithara was of very solid construction, furnished with a capacivus 
sounding-box, and at this stage provided with seven strings, and stops which 
allowed the original note of each string to be raised a semitone by the 
pressure of the left forefinger. The principle of this semitone stopping is 
now generally conceded; but in case any doubter should remain, he ought to 
be convinced by the following passage from Plato (Philebus, 56) :— 

καὶ ξύμπασα αὖ ψαλτική, τὸ μέτρον ἑκάστης χορδῆς τῷ στοχάζεσθαι 
φερομένης θηρεύουσα, ὥστε πολὺ μεμιγμένον ἔχειν τὸ μὴ σαφές, σμικρὸν δὲ 
τὸ βέβαιον. [In all lyre-playing the pitch of each note is hunted fur and 
guessed ; so that it is mixed up with much that is uncertain, and contains 
little that is steady. ] 

The kithara was pre-eminently the professional instrument. Not only 
was it used in all public performances, but the kitharist was the teacher of 
all music, including the chelys. 

The possibilities of Terpander’s tuning can at once be scen by the 
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following table, in which stopped notes are shown by italic small letters. 
The kithara could thus play these scales :— 


Enharmonic Conjunct E F fz A b> BD. 


Diatonie Conjunct EF G A lb e¢ Ὁ. 
Diatonie Disjunct EF GA BeOD ks 


The relation to the Octave System of the seven-stringed chelys, 
unprovided with any mechanism for semitone-stopping, demands consider- 
ation, though it seems so far either to have escaped or evaded attention. 
How could a seven-stringed instrument play an eight-note scale? The 
answer would appear to be that the upper octave of the lowest note was 
‘inagadised,’ i.c. played as a harmonic, on the lowest string. 

The evidence for such a statement and all that it implies is necessarily 
indirect, as both Aristoxenus and Plutarch complain, the furmer that the 
older musicians left incomplete and unsatisfactory records behind them, 
the latter that the older or paedeutical style is almost forgotten in his time. 
In an article of this length such evidence must be confined to a single 
testimony, that of Aristotle (Prub. xix. 18): ‘Why is the concord of the 
octave alone sounded (on the lyre)? For they magadise that, but no other.’ 

It may also be pointed out that no other means of producing the eighth 
note has yet been suggested: that the chelys had only seven strings, and no 
visible method of stopping for nearly the whole of the ‘Best Period’ of 
Greek art, if we are to trust the vase pictures: and, quite incidentally, that 
the same method of producing the octave is at present in use by Welsh 
harpists. The controversial point as to the meaning of the word μάγαδις. 
from which payadifeyv is derived, is here noticed, though space does not 
admit of its discussion. It is to be noted that vase pictures show that the 
chelys admitted of semitone modification in tuning (not during perform- 
ance) by means of thongs plaited on the tuning bar, and engaging the 
strings, capable of being tightened or relaxed at will. 

With the Octave System established, and the means provided for altering 
the note emitted by a string either of chelys or kithara, the next develop- 
ment? of Greek music would naturally be in the direction of altering the 
intermediate notes of the Tetrachord. 

These variations gave rise to different scales which were known by the 
name of ἁρμονίαι. (Monro notices that the word ἁρμονία is used for a scale 
down to the time of Aristotle, being afterwards replaced by τρόπος or τόνος. 
but does not attempt to explain the significance of the change.) 

This system of scales, which lasted up to the time of Pythagoras without 
a rival, can best be explained in connexion with the thonged chelys which 
continued to use it at least down to the time of Aristotle. For convenience’ 
sake,* let us number the thongs capable of raising each string thus:— 


* Tt is not intended to attirm that this had + Asa matter of fact, L and 4 were φθογγυὶ 
not been done before ; but we have no record of ἑστῶτες, and were not modified, 
it direct or indirect. 
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12 3 4 5 6 7 
E F GA Bo C D. 
The tightening of thong 5 produced the Dorian ἁρμονία :— 
E F GA BEC ἢ E 
By tightening 2, 5, and 6 was obtained the Phrygian ἁρμονία :— 
E Fe G A Be Ce ἢ E 
For some unknown reason, possibly connected with its alien origin, the 
Lydian ἁρμονία was of a lower pitch and needed a preliminary slackening of 
all the strings by a turn of the tuning-bar. The thongs 2, 3, 5,6, and 7 were 
then tightened, and the result, as nearly as it can be expressed in modern 
notation, was :— 
EB F G Ab Bh C D Ep». 


This appears to be exactly like our modern scale of E} major, but it must be 
remembered that the key-note (Méo7) was not Eb, but Ab. 

Another set of ἁρμονίαι was obtained by screwing up the strings by 
means of the tuning-bar. These, known as the Ionian, Aeolian, and Syntono- 
Lydian, will be shown when dealing with the notation. 

There remains but one other ἁρμονία, the Mixo-Lydian, and this was 
produced by leaving all seven strings slack, so that the seven lowest notes 
corresponded exactly with those of the Conjunct System. The scale was 


EF GA B Ο ἢ ἃ 


This scale played as we play a modern scale has a most weird etfect, and 
many people have doubted whether such a sequence can ever have been 
accepted as a scale; but if the experiment be tried on the piano of starting 
on A, descending stepwise to the E, ascending thence to the upper E, and 
returning to the A, the effect will not be found at all unsatisfactory. Before 
quitting this branch of the subject for a time, let it be pointed out, that as 
there were seven strings to the lyre, so there were seven ἁρμονίαι to be 
played upon it, a state of things eminently satisfactory to the logical minds 
of the philosophers. 

With the advent of Pythagoras’ comes a new crisis in the history of 
Greek music. Perceiving the inconvenience of re-tuning in passing from one 
scale to another, he added an eighth string to the kithara, with the object of 
avoiding such necessity, at any rate in the case of two scales, the Dorian and 
the Phrygian. This contribution to the development of Greek music has 
been erroneously described as ‘completing the octave’ (sc. the so-called 
incomplete scale of Terpander). This is obviously absurd: even if we could 
imagine the Greeks using such a defective scale for a century and a half, it 
is well known that Pythagoras recommended that all melodies should be 
confined within the compass of an octave, a ridiculous precept unless the 
available compass of the kithara were greater. It appears that, recognizing 


> ἢ, 540-510 B.c. 
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the identity of the last seven notes of the Phrygian dppoma with the first 
seven notes of the Dorian as regards succession of intervals, he added another 
string to the kithara tuned to the lower D, and thus created the Phrygian 
τρόπος ----- 
DEFGA BCD. 

And here we have the beginning of the great schism in Greek music. 
The theatrical players on the kithara eagerly seized upon and further 
developed the idea of playing the various scales by extension of compass 
instead of re-tuning, while the philosophic and conservative element 
passionately repudiated the innovation and clung to the old ἁρμονίαι. 
These latter, as Aristoxenus shows,® were the school known as the Har- 
monikoi; it is a mistake to suppose that the Greeks were divided into two 
opposing schools, Harmonikoi and Pythagorikoi. Aristoxenus betrays an 
equal contempt for both: and, whereas the Pythagorikoi concerned them- 
selyes neither with the varieties of scales nor the practical performance of 
music, the real division was between the upholders of the ancient ἁρμονίαι 
and the advocates of the θεατρικοὶ τρόποι. 

This seems a suitable place for an earnest protest against the use of 
the word ‘Mode’ in connexion with Greek music. The Roman ecclesiastical 
modes, from which the word has been borrowed, are admittedly different 
from the systems bearing the same names in Greek music ; and the greatest 
confusion has been caused by the translation of ἁρμονία and τρόπος, two 
names belonging to conflicting systems, by the single word ‘Mode.’ If the 
student of philosophy will read his Plato again, taking ἁρμονία not as 
abstract harmony, nor as a ‘mode, but as a Harmonia such as has been 
described. he will find that many of the comparisons with human life acquire 
an increased aptness and significance. 

The principle of the τρόπος having been established, its votaries were 
not slow in extending its application. Whether the extension was made by 
Pythagoras or his followers there is no evidence; but it is plain that the 
omission of the F and the depression of the lowest string to C would give 
the Lydian tropos in addition to the other two. The stopped notes are given 
in italics :— 

1 2 3 4 95 6 a>) 
C DES GA Be DE 
And as a further extension, the lowering of the lowest string to B would 
give the Mixo-Lydian tropos as well as the other three :— 
1 2 8 4°65 46 7 8 
Be DEfGABeDsE 

It is equally obvious that this eight-stringed kithara would play the 

Syntono-Lydian tropos :— 
9) 4 5 6 7 8 
i G B ¢ ΚΕ αὶ 


i. 7. 
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At some undefined period during this stage the names Mixolydian and 
Syntonolydian fell out of use, being replaced respectively by Hyperdorian 
and Hypolydian. 

Any further development of the kitharistic system would evidently be 
in the shape of the addition of strings, the creation of new τρόποι naturally 
accompanying them. 

Phrynnis (fl. ¢. 445 B.c.) added a ninth string to the kithara, which 
implies the invention of the Hypophrygian tropos :— 


BeD EY GA Be DE  α 


Aristophanes here supplies us with a passage’ not only descriptive of 
Phrynnis but incidentally strongly confirmatory of the distinction between 
Harmoniai and Tropoi :— 

‘And then he used to teach him to learn a song, in the correct position 
for lyre-playing (literally, without crossing his legs), such as “ Dread Pallas, 
conqneror of cities,” or “ A Far-flung Cry,” straining to a higher pitch the 
harmonia which our fathers handed down to us (i.e. using the Hypophrygian 
tropos). But if any of them should seek to tickle the ear by tricks of art, 
as by executing flourishes such as those intricate ones that the moderns use 
after the example of Phrynnis, he used te be beaten with many stripes for 
obseuring the Muses.’ 

Melanippides (died before 412 B.c.) added a tenth string, thus making 
possible the Hypodorian tropos. 


1 23 + 5 ὁ 7 8 9 10 
[Be DEF GABe DESGA 


Timotheus (446-357 3B.c.) added an eleventh string to the kithara, the 
lowest one (proslumbunomenos), making possible the Hyperdorian tropos, 
and extending the compass of the instrument to a double octave :— 


1 2 3. 4 5 6 7 δι 9 10 1 

A BeD EF GA Be DEP GA 
Although no special significance seems to attach to the point, it is interesting 
to observe that, throughout all these additions to the strings of the lyre, 
A, the original Mese of the lyre, remains as nearly as possible the middle 
string. 

The subsequent extension of all tropoi to the compass of the double 
octave resulted in the destruction of all distinctive character in the various 
tropoi, so that Aristotle could say’ that the Phrygian tropos was so eminently 
stated for dithyrambic composition that a poet trying to compose a dithyramb 
in another tropos was likely to pass unawares into the Phrygian. The 
same tendency to exuberance extended to the intonation. Solo kitharists 
in the contests vied one with another as to who could produce a new and 
original tuning of his instrument, so that Aristoxenus defines at least six 
of these tunings; and these vagaries. aggravated by the mathematical 


τ Clouds, 961 εξ seq. “ Pol. viii. 7. 
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incursions of the Pythagorikoi, reduced the theory of music to such 
inextricable confusion that it is small wonder that by the time of Anonym 
Seripta de Musica (ed. Bellermann) the whole edifice had been reduced tu 
the notation of the Diatonic Genus of the Lydian tropos. 

The most impregnable, and at the same time the most fruitful source 
of information about Greek music, is the vocal notation. From the complete 
vocal notation (σύστημα τέλειον) we can gather without doubt the relative 
pitches of the tropoi. This can be sufficiently here shown by the comparison 
of two of them, the Dorian and the Phrygian. It must be premised that the 
complete list of characters for each tropos in the σύστημα τέλειον consists 
of eighteen letters, made up of the signs representing the fifteen notes from 
AA to « inclusive, plus the three letters indicative of the three notes 
(Bo, C, D) of the older conjunct system. The coincidence of the Conjunct D 
with the Octave D affords a decisive conclusion as to pitch. In the subjomed 
list of characters,® the three conjunct notes are placed in a separate line, and 
the characteristic octave of each scale is blocked out by double bars. 


{OKH) 
Dorian U-m V|_QAyTN|MAH] γίβκι 
Phrygian -7F [2 ΦΥΠΜΙΙΟΓγῚ Ὁ ALM’ 
(LHry 


Remembering that the last note within brackets is D, and that the 
vocal octave of each scale begins with the first intelligible letter, we can 
hardly resist the conviction that the Dorian tropos extended from E to E, 
and the Phrygian from D to D. The same principle applies to all the other 
tropoi, and the final check of its accuracy is that the Hypo-Dorian vocal 
octave is thus found to extend from A to A, and we have the authority of 
Euclid for the fact that ‘the Hypo-Dorian tropos can be played either from 
the lowest to the middle string of the fifteen-stringed lyre, or from the 
middle to the highest string.’ 

The total number of characters used in the vocal notation is sixty-six ; 
but if we strip away from each scale all the non-alphabetical signs (with one 
exception) and make the assumption that the sign © shall stand for E—as 
it certainly does in the oldest scale, the Dorian—we shall get a system of 
seales which I here submit as being the Harmoniai of the philosophers. 
The assumption may appear an enormous one; but when we consider that 
there was an older system of which former records had been lost, that this 
explanation coincides with the remarks of Plato and Aristotle to a surprising 
extent, that Aristoxenus describes! the system of the Harmonikoi as a 
close-packed scheme of scales (καταπυκνῶσαι βουλομένοις τὸ διάγραμμα), 
and that each new development of Greek music was superimposed on the 
preceding one, it has primd facie claim to serious consideration. 


* It may be necessary to explain that cach double octave above it. 
line represents the signs for the white notes on 10.1.7. 
a piano in ascending order from A to the 
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The accompanying diagram of four of the classic Harmoniai as recon- 
structed from the vocal notation, with the approximate modern equivalents, 
should almost explain itself. The scales are arranged in descending musical 
order to make clearer the alphabetical relations of the notes, and the Conjunct 
Enharmonic Scale has been added for several reasons, one being that it serves 
in a measure to co-ordinate the rather conflicting testimony of the other 
scales, and another that it uses the letter N which is not to be found in any 
of the Harmoniai. The modern musical equivalents are described as approxi- 
mate, because the Lydian was not exactly a semitone below, nor the Ionian 
exactly a semitone above, the norm of the Dorian and the Phrygian. 


VOCAL NOTATION OF THE HARMONIAL. 


; . τ ἢ 
Dorian Γ iH AM n T | ᾿ Ὺ 2 
Phrygian . r o.1 M n | ὙΦ 6) 
Lydian Ee 2 | M Pic | io R 
lonian : 2. ι κΚ [9] lc: i 1 o@'xX 
. : | ὶ ! , 

Conjunct Enhar- | a) 

RN H ᾿ NON | : Xx ¥ 2 

APPROXIMATE MODERN MUSICAL EQUIVALENTS. 

Dorian E ἊΣ οὐ A G | | -F E 
Phrygian E .D C3 2 A G Fe i 
Lydian Ey D Cc By Ab G F | Fy 
Tonian ; F Ky Do € Bn ‘Ad Gy F 
Conjunct Enhar- | “4 

monie — . bd B Bs A ‘Fg Ff 

EQUIVALENTS OF FIRST THREE AS TROPOI. 
ae 

Dorian E | D |; cB LA G FUE, 
Phrygian D ieee A : G FE iD 
Lydian cip ἃ | ( ' p-E | D C 


But whether this theory of the Harmoniai be accepted or rejected, 


valuable results as to the intonation of Greek music are obtainable from a 
study of this notation (which also undoubtedly served for the Tropoi, usually 
called Modes). Before proceeding to this investigation, we must, however, 
exclude from our purview the Ionian scale, which does not conforin to the 
rules observed in the others, and was described by Heraclides Ponticus as ‘a 
strange aberration in the forin of the musical scale.’ 

The first point that strikes the attention is the absolute symmetry of 
the two tetrachords in each of the three scales as written down. A further 
scrutiny will show that the letters A and & (or N) are lacking in the scheme. 
This is a very important omission, and one which goes a long way towards 
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proving that the Greeks used what we call just intonation in the tuning 
of their scales: also that they were aware of the inherent imperfection of 
the justly-intoned scale, viz. that the Τὴ a true fourth above A, and the D 
a true fifth above G differ by the small interval (£3) known as a ‘Comma.’ 
In their anxiety to preserve continuity between the older Conjunct System 
and the Octave System, they were scrupulous in providing that both D’s, 
though theoretically clitfering by a comma, should be represented by the 
same letter. The difficulty of computing the size of intervals on a uniform 
plan they got over by pretending that the tone of separation between the 
two tetrachords was a minor tone, instead of a major tone. This, however, 
landed them in fresh difficulties as regards the size of various fifths; and 
their way of overcoming these was to reserve the letter N for the Dorian 
Conjunct Enharmonic, not using it for other scales; while they counted it in 
or omitted it in counting as was necessary in computing intervals. A similar 
device was used with regard to the letters A and E, The complete proof ot 
these statements would be cumbrous to give, and somewhat dull to the non- 
musical expert: but it may be stated that in the complete notation, where 
the letters have to be repeated with a dash to mark an octave, the letter A’ 
is frankly ignored altogether, as none of these counting difficulties appear 
in that portion of the scale. 

This parallelism of N and = (and of A and E) being conceded, the 
consistency of the Greek notation becomes almost ideal. If we remember 
that the Greek mental picture of an interval would be the addition or sub- 
traction of a certain length of string on the kanon, we shall see how closely 
it corresponds with actuality. The intervals of the Dorian tetrachord in 
ascending order are E-F (hemitone), F-G (major tone) and G-A (minor 
tune). The string-lengths corresponding to these four notes (E FGA) when 
expressed in the smallest whole numbers are 48, £5, £0, and 36. It will thus 
be seen that the intervals between them expressed as length-differences (not 
as ratios) would be 


Hemitone : ὶ τ. Ὡς; 
Major Tene. ; τῇ, 
Minor Tone . : . 4. 


Now if we examine the equivalents of the three tropoi given in the last 
table, counting both initial and final letters in the lengths of our steps 
(as we do in modern harmony), we shall find throughout that 


E—F = Step cf 2 = B—C = Hemitone, 
F-G= , , 5=C-D= Major Tone. 
G-A= , , += D—E= Minor Tone. 


The interval A-B, the tone of separation, does not count in the tetrachurdal 
system, and we have already shown the dodge by which the Greeks avoided 
its difficulty. It may be of interest to show that the older conjunct system 
had no such difficulty, and exhibited no weak or ambiguous point. The 
capital letters indicate the notes, and the small letters between show the 
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measure of the interval: the modern equivalents of the nutes are given 
above. 


EF G AB» [9 D 
QV xdv T op I Ο ἕμλ Κ @ 4H 
Ξ Ξ' a Ξ = = 
Ξ & = g = 7 
=. Ξ Ξ = Ξ Ξ 


The subject of Greek intonatiun has received considerable attention for 
many centuries, the arguments in favour of one view or another having been 
mainly derived from the various treatises from Aristoxenus to Boethius, 
with occasional references to the vocal notation. The parallel system of 
instrumental notation, however, seems to have been strangely neglected 
so much so, that Grove’s Dictionary of Music states that ‘no rational 
explanation of the instrumental notation has yet been offered.’ This is 
doubtless largely due to the uncouth appearance of the characters used— 
a happy hunting-ground for the epigraphist. But wherever the strange- 
looking signs may have come from, the principle on which they are used is 
sufficiently clear, and valuable results are obtainable from an analysis of that 
use. The governing factor in this notation is the use of three positions of 
the same letter to indicate (as a rule) three adjacent notes distant a semitone 
from one another. To give an example, E represents the lowest of such a 
group of three, w (the letter turned on its side) the middle note, and 3 (the 
letter reversed) the highest. The signs thus treated are €E RHEFE & F 
CK «Γ, and there are in addition a number of isolated characters, notably 
TT, Z, 4. Now if we consider the grouping of the notes of the enharmonic 
genus (octave system), the probable use of each will spring to the eye :— 

EF ΕΖ A BC Cz E. 
— — 


— 


An examination of the table of scales will amply confirm this impression, as 
can be seen from the following excerpt of the normal octave in the three 
classic scales :— 

INSTRUMENTAL NOTATION (OCTAVE ENHARMONIC) 


Nore. | Greek Name. PHRYGIAN, Lypian. , Dontay, 
| — ae pm ee + : 

E | Nete Z 4 N 

a ee ee ae Fea: hem Sten era 
cE Paranete > 73 A 
Cc Trite . Vv uu KG 
B | Paramese < C Ἵ 
Α | Mese Π - 3 
Fe [ Lichanos ς 3 9 τὰ 
Ε Parhypate ι. vu de 
E Hypate F ς Das 


1 
i 
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From this portion of the table alone it seems probable that the Phrygian 
was the oldest instrumental octave scale (the apparent probability increases 
if we examine the whole table). For it will be observed that the Lydian 
notation borrows its sign for Mese from the Phrygian Paramese, and the 
Dorian takes its Paramese from the Phrygian Mese, and its Mese from the 
Lydian Lichanos. A minor point, on which no stress need be laid, is that 
the Phrygian notation is wholly rectilinear, and this holds good even when 
‘extended to the double octave. 

Particular attention is requested to the Dorian notation for B, C, and 
ΟΖ. The lowest note, Paramese, is borrowed from the Mese of the (supposed) 
primitive Phrygian notation, but its modifications according to the regular 
plan (Π © WU) would conflict with the signs for the corresponding portion of 
the Lydian scale. It is suggested that when the tlute was officially received 
into Greek music, the Spartans gave the national stamp to the Dorian 
notation by employing two regularly-reversed positions of the sign (A) which 
was inscribed on the Spartan shields.! 

Another point of interest in this notation is that it supplies in its 
clearest form one of the many arguments against the theory that the 
enharmonic genus proceeded by steps of a quarter-tone.’ The diatonic 
semitone (E to F, and B to C) is represented by a step of two, ¢.e. from one 
letter to the succeeding one, in the diatonic genus, and the same signs are 
used for the enharmonic. It seems initially probable, therefore, that the 
letters would stand for the same notes in the two genera. But the next step 
of the enharmonic genus (F to Fz, and C to Cz, as I maintain) is also repre- 
sented by a step of two; so that if the quarter-tone theory be correct, the 
letter which stands for F in the diatonic genus does not represent F in the 
enharmonic, while the enharmonic F is represented by the succeeding letter. 
This seems strange enough ; but a more convincing negative proof arises from 
the Ionian and Aeolian group of scales, six in all. This group is so obviously 
artificial in its notation that it would be unsafe to rely on it to prove any 
positive point; but an examination of its scales reveals the tact that all the 
upper intervals of the groups of three notes, /.¢. all the intervals from F to 
Fz and from C to C2 consist of a step of three, proceeding from one sign to 
the next but one above it. As this occurs more than twenty times in the 
various svales, it can scarcely be regarded as an accident; and whether it 
proves anything positive or not, it seems fairly clear that such a step did not 
represent a quarter-tone, especially as a smaller step represents, in these 
scales as well as the cthers, a half-tone. 

Another statement, founded on some of the treatises, made about the 
Greeks is that they habitually used the so-called Pythagorean tuning, with 
its peculiarly disagreeable thirds. 

This system was undoubtedly worked out with much mathematical 


11 See Gilbert Murray’s Rise of the Greek were sometimes used, and much written about ; 
Epie, p. 40. ut they were vagaries of the solo kitharist and 
32 Tt would be idle to deny that such steps the theorist. 
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ingenuity by the theorists; but apart from the known love of the Greeks for 
beauty, can anyone believe that the string-lengths of the kanon for the notes 
of the scale computed by Aristides Quintilianus were ever in actual use as 
a basis for the tuning of the lyre or for guidance in singing? For the 
purpose of comparison they are here given, side by side with the nmnbers 
expressing justly-intoned string-lengths. 


RELATIVE StRinc- LENGTHS. 
Nore. ye a eS ΛΕ. ΞΞΕΈΞΞσσ - --οθεϑ 
Avistid. Quint. Just Intonation. 
E 3072 | 24 
D 34156 | 27 
Cc 3888 30 
B 4096 ' > 32 
A 4608 | 36 
G 5184 \ 40 
F 5832 i 45 
E 6144 48 


This summary ought not to end without the statement that, while an 
endeavour has been made to clear away from the subject some of the mists 
that have obscured it for so many centuries, there is no intention of belittling 
either Greek delicacy of ear or artistic perception. On the one hand, if 
the theories outlined here are correct, the Greek perception of tone-difference 
must have been far in advance of anything we can conceive in these days of 
‘equal temperament’; though this very delicacy of appreciation led at 
length to a vitiation of taste among the virtuosi like the passion for very 
‘high’ game among gourmets; and in this connexion it is interesting to 
note Plutarch’s remark 13. that ‘the later Greeks preferred the surviving 
archaic intervals. On the artistic side of the question, it should be stated 
that all the known examples of Greek music when interpreted on the lines 
suggested are singable and enjoyable at the present time; the two 
enharmonic hymns could be sung at sight by a fairly trained choir boy, and 
some of the later works show so keen a melodic sense that it is quite easy to 
supply them with modern harmonics as accompaniment, although of course 
the chordal sequences existed only in the minds of the composers. 


J. CURTIS. 


ls De Musica, 38, 39. 


A MARBLE HEAD FROM CYPRUS. 
{PLatre 1. 


THE marble head which is described in the present paper, and which is 
represented in the accompanying Plate, was lately acquired by the 
Cyprus Museum, and now forms part of the collections which have at last 
found in the new building a home worthy of their great archaeological 
importance. 

The history of the head is somewhat obscure. According to the 
information I received, the head was lying for more than twenty years in the 
storehouse of a certain dyer in Nicosia, and was lately sold to a coffee-house 
keeper, from whom it was secured for the Museum. From the same dyer were 
bought about twenty years ago by Mr. E. Constantinides two marble 
statuettes, the provenance of which was given at the time as the site of the 
ancient Lapethos. It is therefore most probable that our head, as sharing 
with the two marble statuettes the imprisonment in the dyer's cellar, may 
have come from the same place, though of course this suggestion is by no 
means certain. 

The head belongs tv one of the well-known class of statues, the so-called 
‘Apollos, whether these represent the god himself or an athlete or are just 
funerary statues. It is of natural size, the length from the upper part of the 
forehead to the lower part of the chin being 8 inches and the circumference 
round the forehead 26 inches. It has been broken off from the body at the 
upper part of the neck, the fracture at the back being somewhat higher. 
The right eye is partly destroyed by a ent, which has also taken off part of 
the right cheek. The lower part of the nose is broken off near the nostrils, 
and the curls over the forehead are somewhat damaged. Except these small 
defects, the head is in excellent preservation. 

The hair radiates from the top of the head in thin straight lines, 
formally arranged in triangular groups of ten lines each separated by a deeper 
groove. Over the forehead the hair ends in a projecting mass faced with 
two rows of conventional spiral curls ; from the back it is drawn in two long 
plaits, which encircle the head and are joined over the forehead. 

The eyes are rather small, with the eyeball less prominent than in 
statues of more archaic period. They are shadowed by thick projecting 
eyclids, the first device to throw the eye into shadow and to give it more 


expression. 
48 
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In the mouth the conventional archaic smile is not apparent: it consists 
merely of two shallow curves, tending downwards in the middle, where the 
two are joined together at an angle, and at the outer ends. The cheeks are 
smooth, without the prominent cheek-bones and jaws of the earlier style. 

The head, generally, in technique and appearance, may be compared with 
the Strangford Apollo of the British Museum and the Apollo from Mount 
Ptods of the Athens Museum. It must belong to the last years of the 
archaic period, and may be assigned to’ the first quarter of the fifth 
century b.c. It seems rather to belong to a Peloponnesian school of art, which 
may well be the fact, if the head comes from Lapethos, a colony of Laconians 
under Praxandros.! 

A marble torso of an archaic Apollo, now in the British Museum,? was 
found at Marion; but this is, to the best of my knowledge, the first archaic 
head of the Apollo type which has been found in the island, and as such is a 
valuable acquisition of the Cyprus Mnsewn. 


ΔΙ. MARKIDES. 


ΠΥ ΤΕ 


1 Strabo, xiv 682. 2 BM Cutulogue of Sculpture, No. 207. 
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A STATUE OF A HELLENISTIC KING. 


[Puate 117 


THE statue reproduced on Pl. I]. was found two years ago in the village 
of Atfih which lies about forty-five miles south of Cairo on the edge of the 
eastern desert. Atfih preserves the name and occupies the site of the 
ancient Per nebt tep αἰεὶ. the city of the cow-headed goddess Hathor. The 
Greeks, who identified Hathor with their own Aphrodite, translated the 
name into Aphroditopolis. The ruins of the town are covered by the modern 
village, but in the adjoining desert is a large cemetery, mainly of the 
Ptolemaic period, which Mr. Johnson has recently excavated in search of 
Greek papyrus. 

The statue was found accidentally by a labourer digging in the village 
and was secured for the Cairo Museum by the local Inspector of the 
Antiquities Department. It is made of a block of rather soft limestone 
and is considerably more than life size, the height of the figure without the 
plinth being 205m. Both forearms are missing. The right leg from knee 
to ankle and parts of the left leg are restored in plaster. The features are 
badly damaged. There are no remains of paint or gilding on the surface of 
the limestone. 

From various details, which will be mentioned afterwards, it is evident 
that the statue is the portrait of a Ptulemaic king. He stands with right 
foot drawn back, the toes alone resting on the ground, though of course 
the wedge of limestone between the heel and the plinth is not cut 
away. His head is held erect and his gaze is turned slightly to hisright. His 
shoulders are drawn up a little, so that the outline of the thorax is very 
prominent: allowance made for the attitude, it must be admitted that the 
chest is unnaturally short in proportion to the lower part of the trunk. The 
upper edge of the pubes forms a round arch. 

It is uncertain what the action of the right arm has been, but it seems 
that the forearm was clear of the body, as there are no marks of contact. 
The left hand was raised and probably rested on a spear. On some Ptolemaic 
coins, those of Epiphanes in particular, a spear-head protrudes from behind 
the left shoulder of the king; on those of Euergetes the spear is replaced by 


1 In Coptic Tpih, whence the Arabic Ath. 
2 Archacological Report of Egypt Exploration Fund, 1910-1911, p. 5. 
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a trident, no doubt in allusion to the sea-power of Egypt: while on some of 
the queens’ coins the head is surmounted by the tip of a sceptre. In all 
probability the royal statues were similarly represented with spear and 
trident and sceptre ; and for the statue in Cairo the most appropriate 
attribute would be the spear. 

Over the king’s left arm hangs a small aegis. This was one of the 
attributes assumed by the Ptolemies after the example of Alexander the 
Great. On the coins, both of Alexander and of the Ptwlemies, it is fastened 
round the neck like a cloak. On the statue it is merely thrown over the 
arm, as for instance it is borne by Zeus Promachos on the Bactrian coins of 
the third century B.c. The Medousa-mask, which is rather battered and does 
not show clearly in the photograph, has deep-sunk eyes and contracted brows 
in the Hellenistic style. In the carly Ptolemaic age the same pathetic type 
begins to appear among the terracotta Medousa-masks which were used for 
decorating the wooden coffins of Naukratis and Memphis.2 A serpent-knot 
is visible below the chin of the Medousa. The sicles of the aegis are turned 
over, showing the smooth back in contrast with the scales in front, and the 
edge is fringed by serpents. This border, however, is not continued round 
the foot of the aegis, which has thus an unfinished appearance. 

A tree-stump beside the left leg affords the necessary support. Behind, 
the stump reaches up to the hip, hiding the outline of the leg. On the left 
side of the figure, a little below the aegis, is a rectangular hole in which a 
horizontal support of wood or metal seems to have been stuck. The object 
of this is not quite clear. It cannot have been used to support the arm, nor 
was any support necessary for the spear, the end of which would naturally be 
planted on the ground. If again the figure had worn a sword and belt, 
there would probably have been other traces of attachment. For want of a 
more convineing explanation I hazard the suggestion that the aegis as we . 
566 it is not complete, that a part of it hung farther down, and that this 
piece was added in plaster and supported by a bar projecting from the side 
of the statue. The back of the left arm is in fact very rough and incomplete, 
and there are some smears of plaster round about, whether these be the 
result of accident or remains of the original work. There is also a break on 
the left flank, but this I think is merely accidental. 

If the head were wanting, one could not say with certainty that the 
statue is that of a king: the aegis and the attitude would be equally appro- 
priate to an image of Zeus. But damaged as it is, the head is clearly the 
portrait of a human being. A fringe of hair is brushed forward round the 
forehead, in a manner characteristic of several of the successors of Alexander, 
but not of any Greek god. Short ‘mutton-chop’ whiskers cover the upper 
part of the cheeks. A diadem, such as is regularly worn by Hellenistic 
kings, encircles the head : it forms a broad flat band, narrowing behind; the 
surface is rather rough and may have been originally covered with a strip of 
gold leaf or other material. Of mortal men only a king could be thus 


3 Catalogue du Musée du Caire, ‘Cottins, Masks, ind Portrait-,’ FI. 11. 
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represented with the aegis and the diadem ; and a king to whom astatue was 
erected, in honour or in worship in a minor Egyptian town, must have been 
one who bore rule in Egypt. 

Looking through the coins of the Ptolemies I find certain resemblances 
between the head of the statue and several of the coin-portraits. The wide- 
open eyes. the strong chin, aud the short whiskers would suit more than one 
of the descendants of Ptolemy Suter. But the coin-portraits which most 
closely resemble the statue, especially in the cut of the hair and the shape of 
the torehead, are thuse of Ptulemy IL, and I therefore take the figure to be 
a representation of Philadelphus, spear in hand,—£av@oxopas ἸΤτολεμαῖος, 
ἐπιστάμενος δόρυ πάλλειν. 

In vol. xxvi. of this Journel I published two bronze statuettes repre- 
senting the same king and his consort Arsinoe as the θεοὶ ἀδελφοί. The 
statuette of Ptoleiny carries the club of Herakles, from whom he traced his 
descent, and wears the elephant-cap of Alexander, from whom he derived his 
kingdom. The statue from Atfih is in like manner influenced by the cult of 
Alexander the Great. On Egyptian coins and bronzes Alexander is often 
represented wearing the aegis,and the Ptolemies after him adopted the same 
emblem on their coins and, as the present example shows, if example were 
needed, on their statues also. Moreover the general scheme of the figure 
seems to be derived from representations of Alexander with the spear. 
Certain small bronzes from the Delta,? which have been claimed as copies of 
a famous work of Lysippus, portray Alexander in a similar, though more 
energetic attitude: and evidently they reproduce a type which was current 
in Egypt, whoever its creator may have been. The head, however, of the 
Attih statue is a genuine portrait, influenced of course, as all portraits are, 
by the style of the age, but nut idealized in the same way as the heads of 
Alexander, 

C. C. Epear. 


+ Perdrizet, Bronses arees de la collection 
Fouqut, Ὁ. 39, doubts whether the statuettes 


to the coin-portraits, by the attributes, which 
are particularly appropriate to a king and 


represent the Philadelphi and questions whether 
any [Ptolemy would have ventured to be por- 
trayed with the elephaut-cap. With all respcet 
to his judgment I think the identification is 
sufficiently proved by the likeness of the heads 


queen of the Ptolemaic family, and by the 
provenance of the bronzes, 

5 Schreiber, Studien uber das Bildniss Alex- 
anders ; Collignon, Lysippe, Pl. 10. 
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1. 


§ 1.—First APPEARANCE OF THE PHOENICIAN THEORY. 


In an article in the Annual of the British School ut Athens! I have 
endeavoured to show that the geography of Boeotia lends no support to the 
theory that the Cadmeans were Phoenicians. Yet from the fifth century 
onwards at least, there was a firmly established and, as far as we know, 
universally accepted tradition that they were—a tradition indeed lightly put 
aside by most modern scholars as unimportant. If the arguments from 
geography are sound, then this tradition must be learned theory, and 
theory only. That this is so cannot of course be proved ; for the authors by 
whom it was established, if it was established, are lost to us. We cannot 
even show, for this theory itself, that it is probable; for the methods even of 
Herodotus, and his reasons for his theories, are often obscure. But if we can 
show that it is a possibility—and not a bare possibility, but a very natural 
one—then the arguments brought forward in the Annual can be allowed 
their full weight. 

We must trace, if possible, the first notice of the Cadmeans as 
Phoenicians: bound up with this question is that of the first connexion of 
Cadmus with Europa. It may be as well first to give the genealogy and the 
main points of the complete story as it is told by the later mythographers, so 
that the fragments of the earlier authors may relate themselves to it more 
easily. The genealogy in Apollodorus? is as follows :-— 


1 B.S.A, xviii, (1911-2). nor). The ‘Genealogy of the Catalogues’ given 
2 ii. 10 ff. (ed. Wagner, Teubner, 1894) by Crusius, p. 888, as from Apollodorus and 
(Story of the descendants of Belus as farasthe the Hesiodic fragments, is mere contaminatio, 
Heracleids), iii. 1 ff. (the descendants of Age- and altogether unjustified by the evidence. 
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Inachus 


To Neilus 


Epaplius = Memphis 
Ι 


i 
Poseidon = Libya 


Telephassa = Agenor (goes to Phoenicia) Belus (remains in Egypt) = Anchirrhoe 


| | 
Cadmus Phoenix 


Europa Cilix Aegyptus Danaus Cepheus Phineus 
= Harmonia i (ace. to Buripides) 
| 
Minos, Polydorus  Llyrius Thasos sons = daughters 
Sarpedon, (σου, to 
Rhada- Labdacus, Pher-ecudes) 
manthys etc. Heracles 


The chief variations are two: Phoenix is often the brother of Agenor 
(both sons of Belus) and Europa, Cadmus and the rest his children (Europa, 
Cilix, and Phineus, children of Phoenix and Cassiepea) ; and Harmonia is the 
daughter either of Ares and Aphrodite in Thebes (all the earlier authorities 
apparently), or of the Atlantid Electra and Zeus in Samothrace, and sister 
of Eétion and Dardanus, and connected with the Cabiri there (already in the 
fifth century *). The main features of the story are: the rape of Europa 
from Sidon; the search, in which Phoenix, Cilix, Thasos, and Cadmus take 
part, and the consequent naming of the Phoenicians, the Cilicians, and 
Thasos; the journey of Cadmus (first, according to some, to Thrace, with 
Telephassa, who dies there) to Delphi, the famous oracle, and the founding 
of Thebes ; his fight with the dragon; the Sparti, seed of the dragon’s teeth ; 
his marriage with Harmonia, to which all the gods came; and the final exile 
of Cadmus and Harmonia into Illyris. Subsidiary to the story is the in- 
vention of the alphabet, or its introduction into Greece from Phoenicia, by 
Cadmus. 


(a) The Epic. 
As is well known, Cadinus is only once mentioned in Homer, incident- 
ally, as the father of Ino Leucothea;+ but the Καδμεῖοε or Καδμείωνες 


appear frequently, and always as the inhabitants of Thebes till the expedition 
of the Epigoni.” Europa is referred to once as Φοίνικος κούρη τηλεκλει- 


3 See Roscher’s Lexikon, s vy. Agenor, Phoi- richt,’ and that the sources of the tragedians 


nix, Harmonia, etc. 

+ Od, v. 333. Most of the references in this 
chapter are to be found in the articles by 
Helbig and Crusius in Roscher, s.cv. Europa 
and Kadmos. My arrangement and use of 
them is somewhat different. The Jatter of 
course I follow in his main conelusion : and, 
granted his two chief premisses, that the Th-o- 
gory gives us our oldest ‘ausfuhrliche Nach- 


are the epic poets, not the logoeraphers, his 
article is an admirable statement of the evi- 
dence. But both his premisses I dispute. 

> TL. iv. 385, x 288, xxiii 680, ete.; Od. xi. 
276. (It is noticeable that Homer always speaks 
of the inhabitants as Cadmeans, and of the 
town as Thebes. Aeschylus must indeed be 
following an old version of the story of the 
Seven, if it is to the point that he calls the 
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τοῖο," but her kinship with Phoenix does not, of course, mean necessarily that 
she was regarded as Phoenician. Semele too is mentioned once, and as resident 
in Thebes, and the mother of Dionysus.’ The fact that Europa and the 
Cadmeans are not called Phoenicians may be accidental, but is perhaps 
significant in view of the way in which Homer on occasions speaks of the 
Sidonians and their relations with the Achaeans or Trojans. 

The Epic cycle gives us much the same evidence as Homer. Oedipus 
is, in the Thebuais, the heir Κάδμοιο Oeddpovos,? and the Kadpeios are the 
inhabitants of Thebes.® But no positive argument either for or against the 
Phoenician theory can be drawn from these scanty fragments. 

In ‘ Hesiod’ we reach a wider field. In the Theogony, indeed, we hear 
only of Cadmus as the husband of Harmonia, daughter of Ares and 
Aphrodite, and father by her of Ino, Semele mother of Dionysus, Agave, 
Autonoe whom Aristaeus married, and Polydorus ἐυστεφάνῳ ἐνὶ Θήβῃ.1 
These lines, says Crusius, ‘wiirzeln ganz in thebisch-boiotischen Verhilt- 
nissen. Only in Thebes do we find these gods and heroes’ together. ‘Das 
boiotische Gedicht vertritt boiotische Ueberlieferung.’!! But there is little 
reason, beyond the agreement of scholars to support one another, to suppose 
that this series of poems, ‘Catalogues,’ and the like, belongs particularly to 
Boeotia, or represents Boeotian tradition,” or that Boeotian tradition is more 
valuable than other traditions, as Crusius implies by his argument. Even if 
the Theogony is really by Hesiod (that is, by the author of the Works and 
Days, which is Boeotian,) or by a fellow-countryman, we still have no 
reason at all to assume that he followed wholly, or specially, the local 
tradition. The Theogony, and the fragments, are cosmopolitan. However, 
from these few references Crusius assumes that in the oldest saga Cadmus 
was found in Boeotia only. ‘Von der folgenschweren Verbindung des 
Kadmos mit Kreta und den weitgreifenden genealogischen Beziigen zu 
Phoinix, Belos, Neilos findet sich keine Spur; auch scheint die Schwester 


town 7 Καδμεία only, never Θῆβαι (Verrall, ed. 9 Epigoni, fr. 2. 


Sepi:m). In the Jliad the adjective Θηβαῖος 
only occurs once, of the Asiatic Thebes: in the 
Odyssey (x, 492, 565, xi. 90, 165, xii. 267, 
Xx. 323) always in the phrase Θηβαίου 
Τειρεσίαο.) 

8 71, xiv. 321-2. ‘Die Bd. i, Sp. 1410 von 
Helbig angefuhrte Tiasstelle gehort bekanntlich 
zu den spatesten Interpolationen,’ says Crusius 
(Roscher, ii. p. 826, n.). To the later, ex- 
purgated editions of Homer? But these 
dogmas are not allowable. Aristophanes and 
Aristarchus also rejected this passage, which is 
of the kind referred to always as ‘diese schon 
von den Alten athetisierten Verse’, There is 
much virtue in ‘schon’; as though this fact 
proved anything except that modern are like 
ancient scholars. 

Τ 7], xiv, 328. 

3 Fr, 2, ed. Kinkel. 


19 937, 940 ff., 975 ff. Hesiod, fr. 233 (ed. 
Rzach, 1902), ἄγαλμα = ὅρμος, has been sup- 
posed to refer to the necklace given by Athena 
or some other god (authorities differ) to Har. 
monia, at the wedding (Crusius, p. 882), It 
may do so. 

1 Op. cit., Ὁ. 825. 

The whole of this theory ultimately goes 
back to the problem that occupied the ancient 
critics, Why did Homer begin his Catalogue of 
Ships with the Boeotians? A difficult question 
sufficiently answered by Aristarchus, that he 
had to begin somewhere. 

15 The reason given for the expedition of the 
δενθῃ--- μήλων ἕνεκ᾽ Οἰδιπόδαο (v. 163)—is veht- 
boiotisch (and pointedly ditferent from the object 
of the Trojan war, Ἑλένης ἕνεκ᾽ ἠυκόμοιο, ν΄, 
165). 
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Europe, deren Name Theog, 357 einer Okeanide 4 zugeteilt wird, nuch nicht 
die bewegende Rolle zu spielen, wie in der spiiteren Sage.” And Europa too 
belongs to Boeotia: her name was ἐπίκλησις of Demeter at Lebadea® and 
Antimachus, followed by Pausanias, said that she was hidden by Zeus on 
Mount Teumessus ;1 and there is a fragment of Pherecydes (to which we 
shall come later), which has been supposed to imply her presence in Thebes.” 
But the evidence is unfortunately not so simple as Crusius supposes. He 
reaches his conclusion only by assuming the mention of Europa in the Zliad 
to be a Jate interpolation, and the date of the Theogony and the Works and 
Days to be earlier than that of the other Hesiodic poems of which we possess 
fragments only. 

In these we have references to the other figures of the legend. Hesiod 18 
and Bacchylides are quoted as the chief authorities for the story of the rape 
of Europa: and the story must have been told at some length: Εὐρώπην τὴν 
Φοίνικος Ζεὺς θεασάμενος ἔν τινι λειμῶνι μετὰ νυμφῶν ἄνθη ἀναλέγουσαν 
ἠράσθη καὶ κατελθὼν ἤλλαξεν ἑαυτὸν εἰς ταῦρον καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ στόματος 
κρόκον ἔπνει" οὕτως τε τὴν Εὐρώπην ἀπατήσας ἐβάστασε καὶ διαπορθμεύσας 
εἰς Κρήτην ἐμίγη αὐτῇ: εἶθ᾽ οὕτως συνῴκισεν αὐτὴν ᾿Αστερίωνι τῷ Κρητῶν 
βασιλεῖ: γενομένη δὲ ἔγκυος ἐκείνη τρεῖς παῖδας ἐγέννησε, Μίνωα Σαρπηδόνα 
καὶ Ῥαδάμανθυν. ἡ ἱστορία παρ᾽ ᾿ Ἡσιόδῳ καὶ Βακχυλίδῃ. (In Homer, 
Sarpedon is the son, not of Europa, but of Laodameia: most later authors 
followed Hesiod.) ® Nothing is said here about Phoenicia being the home 
of Europa, though the Scholiast, and probably his authority, supposed it to 
be, and thought calling her daughter of Phoenix sufficient to make it clear. 
Nor is there any mention of Cadmus as her brother, or of the search that was 
inade for her; though as the note is only intended to show that Hesiud said 
Sarpedon was the son of Europa, this is not strange. Apollodorus in his 
account of the whole story seems in some respects to be following an 
authority the same as that of the Scholiast: Agenor, son of Libya and 
Poseidon, and brother of Belus, left Egypt for Phoenicia, there married 
Telephassa and had children Europa, Cadmus, Phoenix, and Cilix. Τινὲς δὲ 
Εὐρώπην οὐκ ᾿Αγήνορος ἀλλὰ Φοίνικος λέγουσι. ταύτης Ζεὺς ἐρασθείς, 
κρόκου ἀποπνέων (MSS. ῥόδου ἀποπλέων), ταῦρος χειροήθης γενόμενος, 
ἐπιβιβασθεῖσαν διὰ τῆς θαλάσσης ἐκόμισεν εἰς Κρήτην. ἡ δέ, ἐκεῖ curevva- 
σθέντος αὐτῇ Διός, ἐγέννησε ΔΙίνωα Σαρπηδόνα Ῥαδάμανθυν. Then came the 


14 Doubtless those ancient crities were right 
who considered that the Oceanid Europa was 
eatirely distinct from the daughter of Phoenix. 
(Schol. Eur. 2évs. 29.) 

156 Paus, ix. 39. 4-5 (the reference in Roscher 
to be corrected), 

te Antim. fr. 3; Paus. ix 19 1. 

7 Fr. 45, 

1 Fr, 30, ap. Schol. Ven. A et B ad 11, xii. 
292 (at the end Schol. B has ἱστορεῖ ‘Hoiodos 
ouly). 

9 Eig. Eur. Rhes, 29 (Schol. ad loe.), and 


Hellanicus (as quoted by this Scholiast: the 
fragment is not in the Fragm, Hist. Grace.) 
Tumpel (ap. Roscher, ii. p. 986) asserts that 
Hesiod, like some later authors, called Cassie- 
pea the mother of Europa: ‘der bei Schol. A 
Zl. M 292 fehlende Kassiepeianame ist aus 
Schol. A Jl. Ξ 321, Eustath. p. 989, 35 ff 
zu erganzen.’ But Hesiod is not there men- 
tioned as the authority ; we have only Εὐρώπη, 
Φοίνικος καὶ Κασσιεπείας θυγατήρ. (Bekker, 
p. 801; as also the Townley Schol. ed. Maass, 
vol. v. p. 453.) 
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fruitless search by the sons of Agenor. Εὐρώπην δὲ γήμας ᾿Αστέριος ὁ 
Κρητῶν δυνάστης τοὺς ἐκ ταύτης παῖδας ἔτρεφεν. And so too in the 
account of the labours of Herakles: ἕβδομον ἐπέταξεν ἄθλον τὸν Κρῆτα 
ἀγαγεῖν ταῦρον: τοῦτον ᾿Ακουσίλαος μὲν εἶναί φησι τὸν διαπορθ- 
μεύσαντα Εὐρώπην Διί. But we cannot tell from this whether in any of 
the Hesiodic works Europa was made the sister of Cadmus, or either of them 
was Phoenician. Hesiod apparently did not believe that Cadmus as a 
Phoenician introduced arithmetic and astronomy into Greece (as he was later 
believed to have introduced the alphabet).**? He knows of Belus and Cassiepea, 
though we have no hint of their relationship to Cadmus or Europa: Strabo 58 
says that the Arabians dwelt also on the Western shore of the Red Sea, and 
to them went Menelaus, and he quotes from Hesiod 


Ν , > , Ἂν © , 3 , 
καὶ κούρην ᾿Αράβοιο, τὸν “Ερμάων ἀκάκητα 
͵ Ν ἊΝ ΄ ΄ ” 24 
γείνατο καὶ Opovin, κούρη Βήλοιο ἄνακτος." 


Even if Hermaon equal Hermes, this does not connect Belus with the 
Heracleids, whose ancestor—as the father of Aegyptus and Danaus—he was 
later considered to be. Nor does Thronia seem ever to have a place in this 
genealogy.” There may be some connexion here with Strabo’s "ApaBes οἱ 
Κάδμῳ συνδιαβάντες who formerly inhabited Euboea ;?° but more probably 
the fragment represents the knowledge of distant countries and barbarous 
peoples that had reached Greece about this time, and is to be compared with 
the references to be found in other Hesiodic fragments to Graikos, Latinos, 
and Agrios,”” to Bithynia,® to Caria perhaps,” to Egypt,®? the Pygmies and 
Troglodytae,3! ete. The making of eponyms for these foreign nations had 
begun, but we do not know how far progress had yet been made in 


29 aii, 2-5. "Fr, 23. In Od. iv. 84, Zenodotus wanted 
> 
2 i 94. ‘Danach (2c. the prologue to to read ᾿Αραβάς τε for καὶ ᾿Ερέμβους (in con- 


Euripides, Phrizus, for which see below) lisst 
sich in der aus verschiedenen Quellen contami- 
nierten mythographischen Haupturkunde bei 
Apollodor ein lustodischer Kern mit Sicherheit 
ausscheiden,’ Crusius, p. 833. But he applies 
this to the entire story of the Search, and the 
founding of Phoenicia, Cilicia, Thasos, and 
Thebes, which may not be from Hesiod ; while 
he actually omits in his quotation the two 
passages given above which do show some 
Siinilarity of language. Nor need Euripides be 
drawing from the Catalogues, as Crusius directly 
asserts (see also iis remarks on p. 827). 

= Fr, 258, It is classed among the doubtful 
fragments by Rzach, and as a fragment of the 
-istronomea (17) by Kinkel. Cadmus may have 
been mentioned in the Wrlampodia, Hes. Fr. 
16). 
3 i, 2. 34, p. 42 tef. Apollod, ii. 11, Aegyptus 
in Arabia). 


nexion with this Arabos, ace. to Eustathius ad 
loess p. 1484, 50 ff). 

* Apollodorus knows nothing of her (she is 
not mentioned in the article Belus, in Roscher). 
Tumpel (ap. Roscher, 8.». Cassiepea, ii, p. 989) 
would identify her with Thronia, eponyma of 
the Locrian town Thronion (Didymus on 11. 
ii. 533). 

πὸ x. 1.8, p. 447. Most probably Strabo, or 
his authority, is relying on learned theory: we 
cannot show that Hesiod’s Arabos had anything 
to do with Euboea ; presumably not, as Strabo 
quotes him with reference tu Arabia 

 Theog. 1018; Fr. 4. (On these verses see 
Wilamowitz, Hermes xxxivy. pp 609-11.) Cf. 
Frr, 65-7. 

* Fr. 53. 

OB r ΤΊΣ 

” Fry. 24 and 25. 

“' Frr. 60, 62. 
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introducing them into the genealogies of Greck herves. 


Of the other 


heroes who later had their place in the Cadmus legend, Hesiod mentioned 
Phineus, though not as any relation to Cadmus;* and called Adonis the son 


of Phoenix and Alphesiboea.*# 


The late epic poet, Asius of Samos, who perhaps lived at the end of the 
seventh century, makes Europa a daughter of Phoenix and Perimede, 
daughter of Oeneus: her mother is Greek, not Phoenician.” He brings her 
into connexion with the eponymé of local places thus :— 


Oeneus 


Perimede = Phoenix 


R. Macander 


Poseidon = Astypalaca 


Europa 


({Qld-Samos’) 


Samia 


Ancaeus (king of ‘ Leleges’) 


| 
| 


| 
Perilaus Enudos Samos 


Europa is not yet the sister of Cadmus. 


Halitherses 


Parthenope = Apolly 
Lycomedes 


Crusius relegates this to the 


class of local traditions of the Cadmeans:* “Dies bestatigt sich auch 


Ὁ The question is complicated by the fact 
that it is unceitain how much of the Scholium 
on Apoll. Bh. ii. 178 is from Hesiod: Φινεὺς 
᾿Αγηνορίδης" “Aynvopos yap παῖς ἐστὶν, ws ‘EA- 
Advices i Fr. 38): ὡς de ‘Holodds φησιν (Fr. 31), 
Φοίνικος τοῦ ᾿Αγήνορυς καὶ Κασσιεπείας. ὁμοίως 
δὲ καὶ ᾿Ασκληπιάδης (F.H.G, iii. 803) καὶ ’Avr!- 
μαχος (om. Kinkel) καὶ Φερεκύδης (Fr. 41) φασίν. 
ἐκ δὲ Κασσιεπείας τῆς ᾿Αράβου Φοίνικι γίνεται 
Κίλιξ καὶ Φινεὺς καὶ Δόρυκλος, καὶ “Atuuvos 
ἐπίκλησιν": γίνεται δὲ ἐκ Διὸς “Aruuvos. Some 
suppose this last sentence to be from Hesiod 
(τσ. Stoll, ap. Roscher, s.v. Agenor, i. pp. 102- 
103—not apparently s.v. Dorykles ; Jessen, bid. 
sv. Phineus, iii. p. 2869); others take it as 
belonging to Pherccydes, Asclepiades, and 
Antimachus only (e.g. Ttimpel, 7bid. s.7. Kas- 
siepeia, ii, p. 986); others that it belongs to 
the Scholiast only, ¢.g. Muller (7. A.@ i. p. 83, 
and Rzach (Hesiod, edd. mai. et min. 1902)), 
neither of whom prints it. The first view is 
probably the right one; paitly from the way 
the Scholiast makes the remark, partly because 
in the later mythographeis generally followed 
by scholiasts, ¢.y. Apollodorus, Cilix and 
Phineus are sons of Agenor, not of Phoenix; 
and Doryclus is only mentioned here ; nor is 
Atymmnus (cf. Apollod. iii. 6) ever named among 
the numerous heroes afterwards given as sons 
to Agenor or Phoenix, and as Lrothers to 
Cadmus, The view that is certainly wrung is 


Tumpel’s. If this sentence is Hesiod’s, then 
according to him clearly Phineus, Cilix, Doiy- 
clus, and Atymnus were the only sons of 
Phoenix and Cassiepea, and are not brothers 
of Cadmus or of Europa (as Jessen, /,¢., sup- 
poses, who merely amalyamates authorities in 
the fashion of Apollodorus or Lempritre). See 
above, p. ὅδ, n. 19. Cassiepea, daughter of 
Arahwos, τὸ from Hesiod (Fr. 28, above), and for 
Pherecydes, see helow, p 66. 

%3 Fr, 81, This is the Thracian Phineus, of 
the Haipy legend, whose story Hesivd seems tu 
have told at some length (Frr. 52-59, 151); 
but, if we may judge from his relationship to 
Pheenix and Cilix, who Jater appear in the 
Cadmus legend, he was not in early times dis- 
tinguished from the Eastern Phineus, 

Fr, 32. No later authority seems to have 
followed Hesiod in this respect; and this 
Phoenix may have been to him a Greek hero. 
It is instructive to note how—geugraphically— 
the area widens. Panyassis (Fr. 25) said Adonis 
was the son of Theias, ‘king of the Assyrians. 
Later Antimachus (Fr. 103) made him the son 
of Agenor. In Apollodorus (iii, 181 ff.) he is 
completely Oriental. 

® So Pauly-Wissowa, s.v, There is but little 
evidence. 

36 Fr. 7, ap. Paus. vil, 4. 1-2. 

% Op, eit. py. 873, under ‘isolierte Lokal- 
beziehungen.’ 
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dadurch, dass Asios die Eponyme der samischen Burg und Altstadt zur 
T’. des Phoinix und Schwester der Europe macht und von ihr die ubrigen 
Eponymen der Gegend ableitet.’ But there is nothing to show that in 
Asius Europa played any part in the Cadmus legend;® and it is wrong 
to imply that Asius preserved local legends only. Europa as sister of 
Astypalaea may be local, buf not as daughter of Perimede. Asius wrote 
about Samos, as this fragment shows; but also, like the writers of 
‘Catalogues, about the heroes of many other places besides.1? He is to be 
taken with the other Epic poets, as representing part of the epic tradition; 
and we still are far from the developed story of Cadmus brother of Europa 
and a Phoenician. 

Of the other (presumably) late Epic poets, Eumelus wrote a poem about 
Europa, but we know nothing of it but that it mentioned Amphion and his 
lute, the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and the wanderings of Dionysus; " 
while ‘ Musaeus’ in his Titanomachia wrote how Cadmus made his journey 
from Delphi with the guidance of the cow.” 


38 The Scholiast on Eur. Phoea. 5 (overlooked adopted by later mythographers. It is clear 
by Crusius) preserves a genealogy that may be from the way Pausanias quotes Asius that the 
ἃ contaminativ of Asius’ genealogy and the one _ latter differed from this. 


Epaphus 


Libya = Poseidon 
== Ξ 


Belus 
Agenor = Antiope Epimedusa 
ag 
Cadmus Cilix Phoenix =Telephe 
| er 
Peiros Astypale Europea Phoinice 


Cf. Schol. Ap. 
Eh, it. 860. 
Phoenix 


Astypalaea = Poseidon 
| 
Ancaeus, of Samos, steersman of the Argo, after the death 
of Tiphys: from Simonides, ὁ γενεαλόγος, 
FLH.LG, ii. 41. 


89 Cf also the two quoted by Athen. ili. 41 Bir, 10-12, Kinkel. 
125, xii. 525 Ε, * Fr, 18, Kinkel (Schol. Ap. Rh. iii. 1178). 
40 Pausanias quotes him as authority for Crusius (p. 848) supposes that Musaeus treated 
Theban legend, for the genealogy uf the Aeacid of the story of Cadmus in connexion with his 
house, for Thestius the Aetolian, for Polycaon support of Zeus against Typhoeus, a leyend 
of Messenia, for Alemene, for Pelasgus, and for found in Nonnus, which may yo back to the 
Ptous son of Athamas (see the fragments in epic poet Peisander (a fragment not in Kinkel) : 
Kinkel) ; and in the last case, at least, Asius and traces it back mor: swo still further to the 
has preserved an older and truer form of the  Hesiodie Shirl, because ‘Typhaonion “1s near 
legend as against the ‘local’ knowledge of the Sphinx mountain, vv. 32-3. 
Pindar. (Schol. ad Paus, ix. 23-6; Hofer ap. Cadmus in Boeotia. 
Roscher, iii. 3268.) 


This keeps 
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We may give here the evidence of Stesichorus, who wrote of Europa in 
his Europeu, and in it mentioned the origin of the Sparti: according to him 
Athena sowed the dragon’s teeth (mot Cadmus himself)* He followed 
Hesiod in his account of Arabos (and Cassiepea 7) and his country; and 
made Palamedes the inventor of the alphabet ;# which did not, then, come 
from the East. 

About the same date as that given to Asius is the Homeric Hymn to 
Dionysus, which opens with an interesting passage: ‘People say that 
Dionysus was born of Semele in Drakanos or Icaros or Naxos or on the 
Alpheus, 

ἄλλοι δ᾽ ἐν Θήβησιν, ἄναξ, ce λέγουσι γενέσθαι, 
ψευδόμενοι: σὲ δ᾽ ἔτικτε πατὴρ ἀνδρῶν τε θεῶν τε 
πολλὸν aT ἀνθρώπων κρύπτων λευκώλενον “Ηρην. 
ἔστι δέ τις Νύση, ὕπατον ὄρος, ἄνθεον ὕλῃ, 

τηλοῦ Φοινίκης, σχεδὸν Αἰγύπτοιο ῥοάων. * 


We could not have a clearer example of a learned theory, contradicting all 
traditions and other theories, with the proper help of the charge of 
ψεύδεσθαι. Indeed we might suggest that the connexion of Dionysus with 
the East as well as with Semele and Thebes may have been one of the causes 
for the ultimate attribution of a Phoenician origin to Cadmus. Anyhow we 
seem to have here the theory in the making; and not the final version, 
which generally preserved the tradition that Dionysus was born in Thebes, 
though bringing the father of Semele from Phoenicia or Egypt. 

This ends the direct evidence from the early poets: Cadmus has still no 
parents, Europa is the daughter of Phoenix, but not certainly Cadmus’ sister. 
Other figures, which later had more or less close connexion with these two, 
are known, Arabos, Belus, Phineus, Cassiepea, but not as related to either. 
Enropa is carried off by Zeus, but there is no mention of any search after 
her. We do not hear of Cadmus and Thasos in Thrace; Cadinus is in Thebes, 
where Cadineans are firmly planted, and married to Harmonia. His 
‘Phoinikertum, and his introduction and invention of the alphabet are not 
tuld in the existing fragments; and, above all, we have no account of his 
consultation of Delphi, of his founding of Thebes (except in Musaeus), or the 
emigration of Cadmus and Harmonia to Illyris. All these matters may 
have been originally in the Hesivdic or Cyclic epic, but we cannot be certain. 
We have perhaps the beginning of the Phoenician theory in the opening 
passage of the Hymn to Dionysus; it is as yet inchoate. 


38 Fr. 15, Bgk. (Schol. Eur. Phos xr. 670). 


Aleinan (tr. 84, Bgk.) refers to Ino as a sea- 
+ Fr. d4 (above, p. 325): he agreed with 


godess, but in what connexion we do not 


Hesiod too in the theory that Iphigeneia was 
the same as Hecate (fr. 38, Hes. fr. 100). 

© Fr, 84 from the Orsteie. He has been 
thought to refer to the marriage of Cadmus and 
Harmonia in fr. 36, also from the Orrstera, 


know. 

* Hymn i. 5 fh. In the fragment of the 
other hymn to Dionysus, of the same date 
according to Sykes and Allen, (vii. 57) Semele 
is called Kadunfs simply. 
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(Ὁ) The Loyograph und the Trugedians. 


When we come to consider the evidence of the Logographi, we arrive 
almost at once at the fully developed Phoenician theory. There 15 indeed no 
evidence that Hecataeus knew of it, though « priori we should be inclined 
to think that he did, and supported it. Some schvlars have assumed that he 
asserted the introduction of the alphabet into Greece by Cadmus and his 
Phoenicians, but on no strong evidence. There is a long passage on the 
subject of the invention of the alphabet in Bekker’s Anecdutu, where some 
interesting theories are reported: the learned ditfer—Palamedes was the 
inventor according to Stesichorus and Euripides, Prometheus according to 
Aeschylus, Phoenix the pedagogne of Achilles according to Duris of Samos, 
Dosiades said it was invented in Crete, Anticleides the Athenian by 
Egyptians; the letters were called φοινίκεια γράμματα, say Herodotus and 
Ephorus, because Phoenicians invented them, or, as Euphronius says, because 
they were tirst written μέλτῳ ἥ ἐστε χρῶμά τι φοινίκεον, ἡ ὡς ᾿Ετεωνεὺς καὶ 
ΔΙένανδρος, ἐν πετάλοις φοινικοῖς, ἢ ὅπερ κρεῖττόν ἐστιν εἰπεῖν, ὅτι Hotvic- 
σεται ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν ὁ νοῦς ἤτοι λαμπρύνεται (is this last an addition of the 
glossator’s own 4); and so on; then:* τῶν στοιχείων εὑρετὴν ἄλλοι τε καὶ 
Ἔφορος ἐν δευτέρῳ Κάδμον φασί: τινὲς δὲ Φοινίκων εὑρέσεως πρὸς ἡμᾶς 
διόσκορον γεγενῆσθαι, ὡς καὶ ᾿Ηρόδοτος ἐν ταῖς “Ιστορίαις καὶ ᾿Αριστοτέλης 
λέγει. φασὶ γὰρ ὅτι Φοίνικες μὲν εὗρον τὰ στοιχεῖα, Κάδμος δὲ ἤγαγεν αὐτὰ 
εἰς Ἑλλάδα. Πυθόδωρος δὲ ἐν τῷ περὶ στοιχείων καὶ Φίλλις ὁ Δήλιος ἐν τῷ 
περὶ χορῶν πρὸ Κάδμου Δαναὸν μετακομίσαι αὐτά φασιν. ἐπιμαρτυροῦσι τού- 
τοις καὶ οἱ Μιλησιακοὶ συγγραφεῖς ᾿Αναξίμανδρος καὶ Διονύσιος καὶ ‘Exa- 
ταῖος, ods καὶ Ἀπολλόδωρος ἐν νεῶν καταλόγῳ παρατίθεται. And then more 
theories. Now it is clear that the authors to whom Hecataeus and the other 
Milesian historians bear witness are Phillis and Pythodorus, not Ephorus 
or Herodotus and Aristotle. Yet the contrary has been supposed. In the 
fragments of Hecataeus * indeed Miller prints only the first and last sentence 
of this passage; and without mark of omission ; so that ἐπειμαρτυροῦσι τού- 
tots would refer to Ephorus and others who said Cadmus was the inventor. In 
the fragments of Ephorus * he does not quote the passage at all, nor refer to 
it. In the fragments of Dionysius * he prints it at length, and rightly takes 
Hecataeus with Pythodorus and Phillis. Crusius is still odder: he takes the 
trouble to quote the entire passage (as it were to guard against the first 
error of Miiller), but takes the Milesians with Ephorus.>? ‘Obendrein lasst 
sich die weitverbreitete Ansicht, dass “Kadmos der Phoiniker” die 
Buchstaben in Griechenland eingefiihrt habe, auf milesische Ueberlieferung, 
in letzter Instanz auf Hekataios zuriickleiten, vgl. Hek. ἃ. Dion. v. Milet, 


47 pp. 781-6. his note αὐ loc. 

8 p. 788. *® Fr. 128, F.A.G i. p. 270. 

49 Fr. 361, F.H.G. i. p. 28. He bases upon 5. Fr. 1, FLAG. ii. p. 5 (cf. Anaximander, 
it, moreover, arguments as to the contents οὐ fr. 2, ebid. p. 67). 
the third book of Hecataeus’ Genealogies. See = Op. cit. p. 874; 30 too p. 878. 
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Bekker, Anekd. 1, p. 783... Auch Herod. v. 58,59 geht von Hekataios 


aus, wenn er sagt: of δὲ Φοίνικες οὗτοι of σὺν Κάδμῳ ἀπικόμενοι, ... ἄλλα 
TE πολλὰ οἰκήσαντες ταύτην THY χώρην ἐσήγαγον διδασκάλια ἐς τοὺς Ἕλληνας, 
καὶ δὴ καὶ γράμματα, οὐκ ἐόντα πρὶν “Ελλησι ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκέειν, πρῶτα μὲν 
Ebenso kénnen im milesischen 
Religionswesen weitere “ Kadmeische” Spuren nachgewiesen werden,’ u. s. w. 
Crusius does not explain his interpretation of the passage; but perhaps the 
origin of the mistake is a statement in Diodorus: Διονύσιος ὁ συνταξά- 
μενος τὰς παλαιὰς μυθοποιίας K.T.A..... φησὶ τοίνυν Κάδμου κομίσαντος ἐκ 
Φοινίκης τὰ καλούμενα γράμματα «.7.r. If this he the same Dionysius, 
either Diodurus or the writer in Bekker’s Anerdota must he wrong as regards 
him, but it is possible also to suppose that both may be right and referring 
to different writers ;*° and in any case, even if this is not so and if it is the 
writer in Bekker and not Diodorus that is wrong, it does not necessarily 
follow that the former is also wrong about Hecataeus. 

There is nothing in this fragment to show even that the theory that 
Cadmus introduced the alphabet into Greece had yet been advanced; for 
though the words πρὸ Κάδμου may belong to Pythodorus and Phillis, who 
are clearly correcting a current theory, they do not in any way come from 
Hecataeus. He, as tar as we know, merely said that Danaus brought the 
alphabet to Greece, in opposition to the claims, not of Cadmus, but of 
Palamedes or Prometheus, and probably now for the first time suggesting 
that foreign origin of the Greek alphabet which later came to be so widely 
believed ; and it may be significant that he suggested Danaus from Egypt 
‘we know how impressed he was with Egyptian antiquity) rather than 
Cadmus from Phoenicia. Perhaps the latter was not yet surely established 
as the Man frum the East. 

Herodotus, however, speaks of him as so definitely Phoenician, that 
it is manifest that the theory was well known before he wrote; and it 
will be easier to take his evidence first and then note the traces of the 
growth of the theory before him. At the beginning of his history, where 
he gives, with so much humour, the view held by Persian authorities” of 


a \ oe t Φ , 54 
τοισι καὶ ATTAVTES XPEMVTAL OLVLKES. 


“3 *Von Herodot war wohl Sophokles an- 
gereyt, wenn er von Φοινικίοις γράμμασι sprach, 
tr. 471.’ Suphokles kanute ja keinen anderen 
Autor als Herodot ' 

54 Baehr, of course (and Muller on the 
Dionysius fragment), tightly supposes Hero- 
dotus to be, as often, directly contradicting 
Hecatacus ; the words οὐκ ἐόντα πρὶν Ἕλλησι 
ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκέειν (omitted by Crusius) are 
pointed, 

* jin 66. 6, 67. 1. 

56 So Muller in FLH.G. ii, p. δ. Pauly- 
Wis-owa distinguishes Dionysius of Miletus, 
contemporary with Hecataeus, the one here 
quoted by the grammarian in Bekker (and 
onve elsewhere in conjunction with Hecataeus, 


Hellanicus, and Eudoxus), who wrote Persica ; 


the κυκλογράφος, called a Samian by Athenacus, 
Hii-it cent. B.v., the author of a mythological 
handbook much used in the Hellenistic period ; 
and, thirdly, Dionysius Scytobrachion, the 
writer quoted by Diodorus, of the same period. 
ὅδ᾽ Περσέων of λόγιοι cannot be lightly dis- 
missed as figments of Greek imagination. There 
was at the least a tradition (at Halicarnassus or 
elsewhere) that the Persians had their own view 
of the Io myth, however Greeks may have 
smiled at it. Herodotus gives the story in 
some detail: the Phoenician mariners were five 
or six days off Argos before Io the king’s 
daughter came down to barter; in the attack 
most of the women escaped, but some were cap- 
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the causes of the old hostility between East and West, two perfect unities, 
he says: the Phoenicians began it by carrying off Io. Mera δὲ ταῦτα 
“Ἑλλήνων τινὰς (οὐ yap ἔχουσι τοὔνομα ἀπηγήσασθαι) φασὶ τῆς Φοινίκης és 
Τύρον προσσχόντας ἁρπάσαι τοῦ βασιλέος τὴν θυγατέρα Ἐὐρώπην'" εἴησαν 
δ᾽ ἂν οὗτοι Κρῆτες, adds Herodotus. Then the West attacked again by 
carrying off Medea, to which the East retaliated by the rape of Helen (for 
Paris heard of the refusal of the Greeks to give up the Colchian). But the 
Greeks were so unreasonable as to go to war for the sake of a woman; and 
hence the hostility. But the Phoenicians said that Io went with them 
willingly, through an amour with the skipper. ἐγὼ δὲ περὶ μὲν τούτων οὐκ 
ἔρχομαι ἐρέων ws οὕτως ἢ ἄλλως κως ταῦτα ἐγένετο. Herodotus had his 
doubts about the pragmatic accounts of foreigners, but evidently none 
concerning the pre-Homeric trading of Phoenicians with Argos or the 
Phoenician origin of Europa. 

Nor is there any question with him but that Cadmus came from Tyre 
to Boeotia: ‘it was Melampus that introduced the Dionysiac rites into 
Greece. It is my opinion (δοκέει μοι, ἐγὼ μέν νύν φημι) that, becoming a 
wise man, he learnt them from Egypt, for the Greek rites were certainly 
borrowed from the Egyptian. πυθέσθαι δέ μοι δοκέει μάλιστα ΔΙελάμπους 
τὰ περὶ τὸν Διόνυσον παρὰ Κάδμου τε τοῦ Τυρίου καὶ τῶν σὺν αὐτῷ ἐκ 
Φοινίκης ἀπικομένων ἐς τὴν νῦν Βοιωτίην καλεομένην χώρην. Where 
Melampus learnt the rites is Herodotus’ own deduction and theory; the 
Phoenician origin of Cadmus (together with the close connexion between 
Phoenicians and Egypt) is assumed, and is to give probability to the theory. 
It does not follow that it was universally accepted at this time, but perhaps 
only that Herodotus considered that all enlightened men believed in it now. 
He seems to insist on it: of δὲ Γεφυραῖοι... ὡς ἐγὼ ἀναπυνθανόμενος 
εὑρίσκω, ἦσαν Φοίνικες τῶν σὺν Κάδμῳ ἀπικομένων Φοινίκων és γῆν τὴν viv 
Βοιωτίην καλεομένην... οἱ δὲ Φοίνικες οὗτοι οἱ σὺν Κάδμῳ ἀπικόμενοι, 
x. 7.2. ° This is closely parallel: a deduction by Herodotus (that the 
Gephyraei were not autochthonous but Phoenicians,®° and that the 
Phoenicians introduced the alphabet), supported by the assumed Eastern 
origin of Cadmus. Again when Theras, a Cadmean in origin, landed in 
Thera, he found the island occupied by the descendants of Membliareos, a 
Phoenician, and kinsman of Cadmus, son of Agenor. For in the search for 
Europa Cadmus put in here, and left some of his companions behind. 

The story of the search is assumed by Herodotus to be known to his 
hearers: ‘I went to Tyre to learn the real truth about Heracles...; and 
saw there a temple of Heracles Thasius. ἀπικόμην δὲ καὶ ἐς Θάσον, ἐν τῇ 


tmed along with Io. And οὕτω μὲν Ἰοῦν és from the epic: ‘Herodot drickt hier einfach 
Αἴγυπτον ἀπικέσθαι λέγουσι Πέρσαι, οὐκ ὡς  epische Ueberlieferung in seiner Weise aus’ (p. 
Ἕλληνες. There was probably in any case a 878): a misguided theory. 


large Eastern element in the stories of Io, "9 vy. 57, 58. 
Europa, Cadmus, and others. This may be ® For this, see below, Part II. 
part of it, but rejected in Greece. δ iv. 147, 


°8 ii. 49. Crusius supposes this to be straight 
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εὗρον ἱρὸν Ἡρακλέος ὑπὸ Φοινίκων ἱδρυμένον, of κατ᾽ Εὐρώπης ξήτησιν 
ἐκπλώσαντες Θάσον ἔκτισαν." He has one phrase which perhaps indicates 
that the idea of Europa as a Phoenician was uot very old or everywhere 
ecepted : * Europa is clearly from Asia. — It is not known how one division 
of the world came tuo be called Europe: εἰ μὴ ἀπὸ τῆς Tupins φήσομεν 
Ἑὐρώπης λαβεῖν τὸ οὔνομα τὴν χώρην... ἀλλ᾽ αὕτη γε ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ασίης τε 
φαίνεται ἐοῦσα, καὶ οὐκ ἀπικομένη ἐς τὴν γῆν ταύτην ἥ τις νῦν ὑπὸ μοι 
Ἑῤρώπη καλέεται, ἀλλ᾽ ὅσον ἐκ Φοινίκης ἐς Κρήτην, ἐκ Κρήτης δὲ ἐς λυκίην." 
But Herodotus himself is nut in doubt. He also knows of Cilix, son uf 
Agenor, a Phoenician (and so brother to Cadmus): the Cilices got their 
name trom him; and of Cadmeans in Illyris, by whum the Dorians were 
driven trom Histiaeotis.'° 
Hellanicus, the contemporary of Herodotus, tol at some length the whole 
story of the founding of Thebes. as known tu us from later writers: the 
account in Apollodorus agrees for the greater part almost word for word 
with that of Hellanicus as given by a Scholiast.%° Cadmus. son of Phoenix 
(in Apvllodorus he is son of Agenor and brother of Phoenix’, leaves Sidon in 
search of his sister Europa. The search fails, and he inquires at Delphi. On 
the oracle telling him not to bother about Europe but to found Thebes, he 
fullows a cow ® till he comes to the destined site, and sacrifices the animal 
to Athena: to do this he has to send his companions to the spring guarded 
by the dragon, which he kills,© to the anger of Ares: and Athena “or Ares, ἢ 
advises him to sow the dragon’s teeth, from whence sprang five men and 
five only), the Sparti Udaeus, Chthonius, Pelor, Echion, Hyperenor.” Zeus 
prevents Ares frum punishing Cadmus, and gives Cadmus Harmonia to wife, 
though he must do penance first. All the gods come to the wedding, and 
give presents to Harmonia, and the Muses sing. In another fragment he 


6 ἢ, 44, The island was named after Thasos ii. 


494. Cf fir, 2 (Schol. Ap. Rh, iii, 1178, 
‘the Phoenician,’ or ‘the son of Phoenix,’ vi. 


1185) and 9 (Schol. Eur. ῥᾷον». 666), 
47. δ᾽ Βοιωτία from Bods first appears here. 

8 iv, 45. Sarpeion, a son of Europa in 8 With a stone (as Eur. Phoen. 883), whereas 
Herodotus as in Hesiod (see above, p. 56), lel Pherecydes said, with a sword. On this dif- 
the colonists from Crete to Lycia (i. 178). ference Germans have built up theories as to 


Modern scholars will recognize the type of 
phrase, ‘Europa is manifestly Asiatic,’ as a 
step in the argument. 

δὲ vii, 91. ‘‘ Agenor”’ was nothing if not 
“ἐᾷ man” (here ἀνδρὸς Solvixos).’ Macan. 

1.56; cf. v. 61. In i. 146, he just men- 
tions the Cadmeans, as inhabitants of Boeotia, 
who hel;ed to colonize Ionia: ef. Hellanicus, 
fr. 95 (Cadmeans at Priene). It is perhaps 
worth noting that Herodotus never makes the 
Persians put forward the Phoenician origin of 
Cadmus as a reason for the Thebans joining 
them, as they do Perses son of Perseus to the 
Argives (vii. 150) ; especially if the last thier 
books were the first written, as Macan contends. 

% Fr. 8; Apollod. iti. 3-4, 21-5 ; Schol. 7]. 


the contents and tendencies of the lost epics of 
the Theban cycle. 

9 In fr. 2, from the Scholia on Apollonius, 
he says by the advice of Ares, in fr. 8, from 
the Homeric Scholia, by the advice of Athena. 
The Homeric Scholiast is following the more 
ordinary story and may be misrepresenting 
Hellanicus. There is another similar difference 
hetween them: see below, n. 73. 

7 * Hellanikos hat offenbar in summarischer, 
auf genealogische Zwecke gerichteter Darstel- 
lung den ihm unverstandlichen Spartenkampf 
ausgemerzt’ (Crusius, pp. 828-9). On the con- 
trary, it is clear that he told the story in 
detail, even if his object was genealogy, which 
is quite uncertain, 
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says the Thebans were autochthonous; which probably refers to the 
Sparti and may mean that according to Hellanicus only the royal house in 
Thebes was foreign. He also mentions Phineus, as a son of Avenor, and a 
ruler in Paphlagonia in Asia, not in Thrace? Elsewhere he said that 
Harmonia was the daughter of the Atlantid Electra, in Samothrace, and 
sister of Dardanus and Eétion.* who went thither from Crete: this is the 
first indication we have of this part of the myth, of Cadmus in Samethrace 
and Harmonia at home there. 

Almost all the elements of the story popularized by the late mytho- 
graphers are thus to be found in Herodotus and Hellanicus, and are mostly 
assumed as well known. The one element wanting in Herodotus is the story 
of Cadmus consulting Delphi and founding Thebes, and the fight of the 
Sparti. But this was known before him. We can find some traces of the 
whole legend in earlier writers. In the Seven uyuinst Thebes Aeschylus 
refers to the marriage of Cadinus and Harmonia daughter of Ares and 
Aphrodite, and to the Sparti, the real autochthones: from the survivors 
sprang Melanippus and Creon.”® He followed the common story of Semele’s 
giving birth to Dionysus at Thebes in his Semele: in the Europa the 
scene was laid in Caria, and the tragedy concerned the death of Sarpedon, 
son of Europa and Zeus, and brother of Minos and Rhadamanthys.’> 

Passages in Pindar indicate that the story of the marriage of Cadmus with 
Harmonia, like that of Peleus and Thetis, was one well known at. this time."? 
He refers too to the sorrows of the daughters of Cadmus, Semele and Ino,” 
and the birth of Dionysus at Thebes:*! and to the Sparti, the real auto- 
chthones from whom the great Thebans were sprung, though not to the story 
of the dragon killed by Cadmus, and their mutual strifes? The Cadmei 
are regularly the inhabitants of Thebes.? He recounts the heroes of Thebes 
in the fragment of a lost hynm— 


τι Fr, 77. Harpoerat. 8.0. 
αὐτόχθονες δὲ Kal ᾿Αρκάδες ἦσαν, ὡς Ἑλλανικός 
The last words 


AdtéxGovess ment with Pherecydes (fr. 44) aud Hellanicus 
(fr. 2. Nauck rejects this fragment, from no 
goud cause (it comes from Schol. Eu. Phoen. 
942—generally a trustworthy souree). (ΤῈ is to 
be noted that Aeschylus is not consistently 
archaic in the Svptrm.as Verrall suggested : the 
Delphic oracle, tor example, plays a part in the 
reference to the Oedipus-Laius legend, 11. 745 


φησι, καὶ Αἰγινῆται καὶ Θηβαῖοι. 
probably helong to Hellanicus. 
τὸ Fr, 38 (Schol. Ap. Rh. ii. 178). 
7 Pr, 129: this alsu is from the NScholia on 
Apollonius (1. 916). and may represent Hel- 
lanicus better than the Homerie Scholiast (who 


Is quoting Apullodorus too, who does not agree 
in all details with Hellanicus). The full 
account of this story is in Diodorus, v. 47 ff, 
who draws partly upon Hellanicus, partly on 
local tradition. Crusius (p. 856) decides 
*durchaus neu ist es, dass Harmonia nach 
Samothrake gesetzt wird. Im ubrigen fugt 
sich die Veberlirferung in die bisher hehandelte 
Epische ein.’ 

“4 Fr, ὅδ. 

751, 185 th, 

8 Ἢ], 412-4, 476. Aeschylus gave the names 
of the five surviving Sparti (fr. 376), in agree- 

H.S.—-VOL, ΧΧΧΉΗΙ. 


ff, $00 ff Yet in his Oedipus (tr. 173) he 
placed the Cleft Way at Potniae, the suburb ot 
Thebes—presumably an older version ot the 
story.) 

” rg. Semels, Nauck 2, p. 73. 

™ Fr, 99, 

 Pyth. iii, 14-91. Cf. ΟἹ. ii. 86, and fr, 32. 

“OF, Ui. 24-33; (ἢ Pyth. x1. 1 th 

Ἢ οἱ, ii. 80; Isthm. vii. 8-5; fr. 75. 

Δ Pyth. ix. 82; Isthi. i. 30; vii. 19. 

8 Nom. i, 51; iv. 215 fsthan. iii, 71, etc. 
Cf. Κάδμου πύλαι (as in the Trayedians): Puti. 
Vili. 473 Jsthi. vi. 75. 

F 
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ἸΙσμηνὸν ἢ χρυσαλάκατον Δίελίαν, 

ἢ Κάδμον, ἢ σπαρτῶν ἱερὸν γένος ἀνδρῶν, 
ἢ τὰν κυανάμπυκα Θήβαν, 

ἢ τὸ πάντολμον σθένος Ἡρακλέος, 

ΕΣ ae i € , € , S4 
ἢ γάμον Aevxwrévov ‘Appovias ὑμνήσομεν. 


There can, I think, be little doubt that Pindar regards Cadmus as a true 
Theban, blessed by his marriage with a goddess: * there is no hint of a foreign 
origin; which is significant. Europa is not mentioned by Pindar (except the 
daughter of Tityus, mother of Euphamus)*° The actual dates of the third 
Pythian and the second Olympian Ode are $82 and 476, and so some years 


before Herodotus wrote. 


It is conceivable that the Phoenician theory, which 


presumably originated in Ionia if anywhere. made its way to the mainland 


about this period. 


Phereeydes of Leros and Athens may be the link between Tonia and 


Attica. He is a little older than Herodotus,’ and already to him Cadmus 
and Europa are both Phoenician. He has the following genealogy :* 
Belus Poseidon Neilus 
| 
Damno = <Agenor = = Argiope 
Cassiepeia = Phoenix Isaie Melia ἡ Cadmus 
= Aegyptus = Danaus 


| i 
Cilix Phineus Doryclus Atymnus 
{ (s. of Zeus) 


Thasos 


Europa was to him perhaps, as to Hesiod, daughter of Phoenix and so niece 


of Cadmus. 


Her mother was probably Telephassa (not Cassiepea™) but this 


and how he told the story of the search are doubtful: Agenor sent his sons to 
look for Europa, συνεξῆλθε δὲ ἐπὶ τὴν ζήτησιν αὐτῆς Τηλέφασσα ἡ μήτηρ Kat 


4 Fr, 25, 

% Theognis, too, refers to the presence of 
the Muses and the Graces at Cadmus’ wedding 
(ll, 15-18). It is a plausible idea of Crusius’ 
(p. 826) that the story was told by one of the 
epic poets, though he may not have been of 
the Hesiodic circle. 

8 Pith. iv. 46. 

δ Busolt, Gr. Gesch. IL? p, 4.5 cf L? p. 150. 

=» Frr. 40, 41. 

9. The name Melia is known at Thebes too 
as that of an Oceanid, sister of Caanthus, and 
mother by Apollo of Ismenus and the seer 
Tenerus. Caanthus is a double of Cadmus; he 
was sent by his father in search of his ravished 
sister Melia, whom he found in the arms of 
Apollo. He attempted to storm the temenos 
and the god slew him. His grave was shown 
near the Ismenion. Paus. ix. 10, 53 ef. id. ix. 


26.15; Strabo ix. 2. 84, p. 418. She is sister 
of Ismenus, and mother of Tenerus in Schol. 
Pind. Pyth. xi. 5,6; Tzetzes ad Lye, 1211; 
an Oveanid, mother by Poseidon of Amycus, 
king of Bebrycia, who challenged strangers to 
box with him, and was killed by Pollux, ace. 
to Hyginus, Praef. p. 11 (ed. Schmidt 1852), 
Fub, ΑἹ, 157; an autochthon in Callimachus, 
Hymn, Del. 80. The article in Roscher by 
Stoll is contaminatio, aud inaccurate at that : 
these references are given as though they all 
agreed, and no mention is made of Caanthus, 
Poseidon, or Amycus, A daughter of Niobe 
was also called Melia according to Pherecydes 
(fr, 102 b}—presumably from the spring of that 
name at Thebes, 

The name Argiope is known at Plataea (Hdt. 
in. 57 5 Macan, ad loc.). 

™ See above, p. 58, τι. 32. 
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Θάσος ὁ Ποσειδῶνος, ὡς δὲ Φερεκύδης φησὶ Κίλικος." His account was 
peculiar in one respect: he said that the necklace which Cadinus gave to 
Harmonia was given to him by Europa, who had it from Zeus: the usual 
story was that it was given him by Hephaestus, the maker.” It has generally 
been supposed that this means that in Pherecydes Cadmus found his sister, 
and in Boeotia.8 But it may be that Pherecydes had no account of any 
search ;** which may be a comparatively late story, not accepted by him. 
Still more interesting is a fragment, in which he stated that Ogygus and his 
wife Thebe, autochthones of Attica, went to Egypt and founded Egyptian 
Thebes, introducing there the worship of Isis, and giving names to the gods 
Isis and Osiris. reversing the usual legend. In Corinna Ogygus is a son of 
Boeotus.’ and he is generally at home in Boeotia:” like Cecrops, another 
early Attic hero, he is found sometimes there, sometimes in Attica. 
Pherecydes was clearly not averse to giving learned theory. 

He told too the story of the dragon’s teeth: how after Cadmus had 
killed the dragon,’* and was settled in Thebes, Ares and Athena gave him 
half of the teeth, the other half to Aeetes (to trouble Jason): and how he 
sowed them and armed warriors sprang from the ground, and in fear he 
threw stones among them, which they thought were thrown by themselves ; 
so they set upon one another, till only five were left. These were the true 
Sparti, whom Cadmus made citizens.” Pherecydes in general seems to have 
been much occupied with Boeotian legends. He also gave an account of 
the Cabiri and Cabirades of Samothrace,! which may be significant in view 
of the fact that later at any rate Cadmus became closely associated with 
them. Acusilaus before him had said that the Cabiri were sons of Camilus. 
son of Cabire and Hephaestus; and certainly afterwards Camilus came to be 


Fr, 42; Apollod. iii, 8.  Apollodorus 
cannot be following Pherecydes in all details, 
for he makes Europa sister of Cadmus, Phoenix, 
and Cilix, and all children of Agenor and Tele- 
phassa (iii. 2): he adds, τινὲς δὲ Εὐρώπην οὐκ 
᾿Αγήνορος ἀλλὰ Φοίνικος λέγουσι. Agenor and 
Phoenix share one another's children in the 
varying a counts: to Pherecydes Cilix is a son 
of Phoenix, son of Agenor (fr. 41), as above, 
p. 58, n. 32. 

% Fr, 45; Apollod. iii. 25. 

8 Κι σου by Crusius, pp. 826, 842-3, 

% ΤῈ is just possible that this version is to be 
connected with that of Hegesippus, in which 
Cadmus found an Europa (not his sister) ruling 
in Thrace (fr. ὁ, Δ᾽ εἶς iv. p. 424; from 
Schol Eur, λον, 29): see Crusius, pp. 868 f. 

© Frola, Fi. iv. 637 (from Schol. 
Avistid. p. 818, Dind.). The Scholiast is 
quoting from Antiorvhus and Pherecydes, and 


% Paus. ix. 5. 1 (the first king) ; Aristodemus 
ap. Schol. Eur. Phorn, 1118, ete. : the Ogygian 
gate at Thebes. See Roscher, s.r. Ogygos (1). 

% This is not among the fragments of Phere- 
cydes in the F.A.G., but is to be found under 
Hellanicus, fr. 9 (Sehol. Eur. Phorn. 662), 
where Φερεκύδης should certainly be read (with 
one MS. apparently) for Φερεκράτης See 
Valekenaer’s note given hy Dindorf, Schol. ad 
Bur. iii. p. 186. 

"9 Fr. 44; Apollod. iii, 24-5. The names 
of the five were the same as those given by 
Hellanicus. For the parallels between the 
Cadmus and the Jason legends, see Crusius $36, 
843, 848: he makes the interesting suggestion 
that in one form of the story Cadmus wins 
Harmonia from Ares through his victory over 
the dragon, and so rules in Thebes. This may 
be due to Pherecydes, but that it goes back to 


Muller would refer these words to the former 
only ; but unnecessarily, 
"6 Fr, 81. 


Hesiod (ἰώ, γν.. 8.19) is pure supposition. 

1” Frr. 1, 5, 27-80. 44-56, 61, 79, 84 
102-3 ; and perhaps 3, 25, 112. 

Fr. 6, 


» ὅδ᾽, 
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iv) 


identified with Cadmus. The scanty fragments of Acusilaus do not even 
tell us whether he treated of the legend of Cadmus at all, though he mentions 
Europa and the bull.!’ 

Of the contemporary poets, Simonides refers to the rape of Europa, and 
τᾶν have told her story." Bacchylides certainly did, and in a way similar 
to Hesiod : 155 and in one of the Odes Minos is the son of Zeus and Europa, 
daughter of Phoenix, born near Mount Ida; Europa is called κούρα 
Φοίνισσα. 5 Cadmus also is a Phoenician or Egyptian: for Bacchylides told 
of the famed descendants of To in Egypt, of whom Cadmus, son of Agenor, 
was one: he came to Thebes and there begat Semele, who became the 
mother of Dionysus.” Sophocles would appear not to have been interested 
in Cadmus or the Phoenicians: in his three Theban plays he has but an 
allusiun to the Thebans as ἀνδρὲς σπαρτοί,"" and an ode in honour of 
Dionysus, son of the Καδμεία vipa!” It is possible he thought that the 
Greek alphabet was derived from the Phoenician, though there is nothing 
to show that he agreed with Herodotus that Cadmus introduced it! He 
may have said Palamedes was the inventor, like Stesichorus and Euripides ; 81 
he attributes to him the invention of mathematics, astronomy, and gambling 115 
in this he is opposed to Herodotus (and doubtless represents the older view ; 
according to the historian the Greeks borrowed astronomy and mathematics 
from the Egyptians and Babylonians). 

Euripides on the other hand was much taken with the Phoenician 
theory. He states it concisely in the prologue to the Phirirus (presumably 
spoken by Ino): 

Σιδώνεόν ποτ᾽ ἄστυ Κάδμος ἐκλιπών, 
᾿Αγήνορος παῖς, ἦλθε Θηβαίαν χθόνα 
Φοῖνιξ πεφυκώς, ἐκ δ᾽ ἀμείβεται γένος 
“Ἑλληνικόν, Διρκαῖον οἰκήσας πέδον. 

ἡ δ᾽ HO ἀνάγκῃ πεδία Φοινίκης λιπών, 
λέγοιμ᾽ ἄν: ἦσαν τρεῖς ᾿Α γήνορος κόροι" 
Κίλιξ, ἀφ᾽ οὗ καὶ Κιλικία κικλήσκεται. 
Φοῖνιξ θ᾽, ὅθεν περ τοὔνομ᾽ ἡ χώρα φέρει, 
καὶ Κάδμος.1}} 


ἘΣ Fr. 6: both frem Strabo, x. 8.21, p. 472. ™ Ant. 1115 th He mentions the worship 
Pherer yes clearly did not take Acusilaus’ view, οἵ Dionysus at Nysa in Asia, as well: fr, 874 
The reading is uncertain, but the sense is fairly (Strabo xv. p. 687). 
clear, Fy, 471: see above, p, 62, n. 533 Hesy- 

3 Apollod. ii, ΘῈ (above, p. 56). chius (who quotes the fragment) vives his own 


Fr. 23: ©Poeta in dithyrambo aliquo view, ἐπεὶ δοκεῖ Κάδμος αὐτὰ ἐκ Φοινίκης Kexo- 
Europae raptum videtur enarrasse.” Bergk 3 μικέναι. 


who suggests that Hu1ace, Od, iii, 27, may be 1 Fr, 578. 

following Simonides or Bacchylides. ἈΞ Frr, 396, 389 (which doubtless belonus to 
Fr. 10: see above, p. 56: ‘fuerit dithy- the Prlemsdis, not the Nauplius), 488. : 

Tambus eius argumenti, sicut Europa Simonidis "3 it. 82-3, 109. (In fr. 587 Sophocles may 

fuit.’ Blass. be thinking of Cadmus and a sister Fidothea, 
M8 xvi. (ed. Teubn.) 25 th, 53 ff. wife of Phineus, in Thrace: but this is 
Ww \vili, 39 ff, doubtful.) 


τὸν Ded, Col, 1533-4, "4 Fr, 819. The MSS. rea‘ling (from Scho. 
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This is clear and emphatic: Euripides wished to make the theory known tu 
the audience. No less emphatic is he in the Phoensssue: the title suggests 
the theory, and he harps on it throughout. Jocasta actually comes on the 
scene on hearing the Phoenicians speaking, as though Greek was still a 
strange language to the royal house after three or four generations πη: and 
there is the famous chorus— 


Κάδμος ἔμολε τάνδε γᾶν 
Τύριος... 


with the full story of the killing of the Dragon and the founding of Thebes 
and the marriage of Cadmus and Hannonia, much as Hellanicus had told 11,1: 
Euripides in this play insists on the Phoenician origin wherever he can. In 
the Supplices he does not mention it, in the Bucchuve only incidentally,’ 
though Cadinus himself is one of the characters, and the Eastern origin 
uf Dionysus is emphasized: Cadmus seems tv be thought of as a Theban 
towards the end of the play." There is of course frequent mention of 
the Sparti and the dragon’s seed, and in the epilogue Dionysus tells of the 
exile of Cadmus and Harmonia into Ilyris, their transformation into snakes, 
their leading a horde of barbarians into Greece, and their defeat and ultimate 
happiness in the Isles of the Blessed’? Euripides wrote other plays 
concerning the House of Cadmus, but fragments relevant to the present 
question have not survived. In one play, perhaps the dae/romede, he called 
Cepheus and Phineus sons of Belus, and brothers of Aegyptus and Danaus, 
and so brought them into the Cadmean genealogy? The story is now very 
like that adopted by the later mythologists; the genealogies varicd in detail : 


Env. Fhoen, 6) for the last word is Θάσος, Which 
Dindort. Nauek, and Cross would keep, 
agatust: Schneidewi's emendation. 
indeed sometimes the son of Agenor veg. in 
Paus, v.25. ΤΆ τι Herodotus vi, 47 —cf. it, 44 
-~referred τὸ by Crasius, he as probably the son 
οὐ Phoenty and nephew of Cadmus: τ but it 
algenor has three sons, and Cadiins is one. and 
Cilix and Phony are two of then. ‘Thasos 
Guunot he aw fourth unless perhaps Euripides 


Thasos is 


went om te say that Cadmus was the son ota 
second wites as Phereevdes did. above. p. 665. 
He appeus τὸ have told the story of Europa 
too im the Pheivus. perhaps im ἃ choras: she 
was taken from Phoenwera to Crete 1 Fr, 8200. 

MS TV. 4 th, 202 ff vesp. 218-91, 244 ff where 
the chorus hardly recognize that they too ave 
descended from Inachus. and are really kinsmen 
of the Atgives), 280 th. 291 1h, 301 1, 638 ff. : 
and Jo 676 ff, 828-9, 

NS Yet in 497-8 the chorus speak as though 
they were foreigners to Eteoeles. 

7 Cf. too 818 ff, 931 ff 

Ms 170-2. 

15 Cf esp. his speech, 1302 th 


1291330 ff: ef perhaps Fr. 930. 0 Crusius 
(pp. S49-S52) supposes that this stery too 
(teund in imany later waters. oy. Apollonis 
Rhodius, Apolludorus. ete.) goes hack to the 
* Corinthian? epie αι ταις, etc) and the Cata- 
logaes > taton the very Mtsiest evidence, 

11. Tneluding the which 
wirtten, aevordung te Prof. Murmay ΟΠ ες Gh. 
Lif, py. 263). ταὶ condemnation of that relation 
between boys and men whach the age rewarded 
ἀν ἃ peccadillo. and whieh Enrypides only al- 
lowed to the Cyclops.” 
Aelian. Mur. Hest ii. 
αὐτοῦ ᾿Αγάθωνος τούτυν καὶ Εὐριπίδης ὁ ποιητὴς 


Chrusigpus, Was 


Compare the passage in 
31: ἤρα δέ, φασί, τοῦ 


καὶ τὸν Χρύσιππον τὸ δρᾶμα αὐτῷ χαριζόμενος 
λέγεται διαφρυντίσαι. 

™ Fi. 881 (Δ)ρο Ποῖ, ἢν 11} an the 5610], 
Aesch. Suppl. 317. quoted by Nauck, 6 Εὐρι- 
πίδη: πέντε φησὶ παῖδας εἶναι Βήλον, Αἴγυπτον 
Δαναὸν Φοίνικα Φινέα ᾿Αγήνορα, Phoenix may Τὺ 
aoinistake for Cepheus. if Euripides was con- 
sistent (Phoenix emg a son of Agenor in the 
Phrerus) oy the Scholiast careful in his state- 


nents > Though see noscher, παν p. 2356. 
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Phoenix is now the son, now the brother of Agenor, Cadmus at one time the 
brother, at another the uncle of Europa, Cilix, Cadmus, Europa alternately 
the children of Agenor and of Phoenix. Three variations are interesting as 
showing the results of late contamination and theory— 


(a) 18 Libya = Poseilon 
| 
Ἰ 
Tyro=Agenor Belus=Side Enyalius 
Ι | 
lo , sl 
Cadinus Phoenix Syrus Cilix Europa Aegyptus Danaus 


Tyre, Side, Cadmus, Phoenix, Syrus, Cilix, Europa, and Aegyptus are all 
eponymi. 


(3) 3 Belus 
! 


\ i | τ 
Phineus (i) Phoenix Agenor — Aegyptus Danaus 
| se at gittias 
Europa Cadmus Cilix Thasos Phineus (ii) Cepheus 


And finally 


(ὦ 35 Agenor 


| [ ὑπο 
Cadmus = Thasus = Cepheus —Cillix Phoenix Europa Phineus 


Last of all the theory reached Tyre itself, where we have coins of the reigns 
of Severus and Elagabalus representing Cadmus killing the dragon, intro- 


ducing the alphabet to the Greeks, founding Thebes, and joining hands with 
Harmonia?" 


This review of the evidence seems to show that we can only be certain 
of two elements in the story having been treated or assumed as known in 
the Epic, the rape of Europa in ‘ Hesiod, followed by later poets like 
Stesichorus and Bacchylides, and the marriage of Cadmus and Harmonia.!" 
Stesichorus knew of the Sparti, ‘Musaeus’ of Cadmus at Delphi, and the 
injunction to him to found Thebes. But that is all. It is pure dogmatism 
when Crusins and others assume that ‘ unmittelbar aus der epischen Quellen 
sind die einschlagenden Stellen der euripideischen Phonissen, besonders 


38. Johannes Antioch. in δ᾿. “ἐς we p. 544. 
4 Nonuus, ui, 296 (Roscher. 5.8. Phineus. 
iii, p. 2356). * Die funt Bruder komme sonst 
nicht nehen einander vor,’ says Crusius, p 876. 
overlooking the Sehol, Eur, Phoen. 217, here 
quoted. 
15 Schol, Eu. Phoen 217. 


5 BM. Cat. Phocnicsa, p. exlii., s0 coitus of 
Sidon, with Europa and the Bull (b/d. p. ex), 
and a coin of Aegeae, with Cadmus founding 
Thebes (BM. Cat. Οὐρία, p. exvi). 

MCh the sixth-century vase fivured in 
Roscher. ii, p, 8425 and the throne uf Amyclae 
(Paus. iii, 18. 12). : 
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des Chorlied ν. 638 ff’; or that a genealogy based on a convenient 
combination of Hellanicus, Phereeydes, pscudo-Apollodorus, and a probably 
misunderstood fragment of Hesiod, represents the genealogy of the 
Catalogues;® or that ‘die Sage von den Wanderziigen des Kadmos 
liegt vollig im Gesichtskreise dieser zuerst von Kirchhoff fiir die Kataloge in 
Anspruch genommenen Genealogie, darf also schon deshalb dem Kataloge 
zugesprochen werden. Zur Bestatigung dient, bei der schon oben erharteten 
Abhangigkeit des Euripides von den Katalogen, der Prolog des Phrizos, 159 
Hence in the account of Apollodorus ‘lasst sich ein hesiodiseher Kern mit 
Sicherheit ausscheiden’: only the details may be un-Hesiodic ; and the entire 
story as told in the later hand-books is traced back in this way to the 
Catalogues, while it is denied to the Theogony, as though the relative dates of 
these poems were assured: a conclusion as improbable as it is arbitrary. We 
cannot even be sure that ‘die “ hesiodische” Ueberlieferung von der 
Kadmoshochzeit lasst sich aus der Nachbildung der Lyriker und Dramatiker 
mit Sicherheit erschliessen’: for later poets may have treated a well-known 
story in a different manner. It must be remembered that the Cyclic epic 
and the Hesiodic poems were in all probability extant at a time far later than 
the majority of the writers from whom come our fragments of the Catalogues 
and of the Logographi;! and it is entirely improbable that trustworthy 
authorities, like Pausanias or the Scholiasts on Apollonius or Euripides’ 
Phoenissue, who quote Hesiod when they wish to, should quote Hellanicus 
or Pherecydes as an authority for a story or a detail, if those authors were 
only writing down in prose the accounts already to be found in the Epic.!” 
I would then emphasize the fact that it is not till the fifth century that we 


158. Crusius, p. €27. In quoting he omits 
[Κάδμος] ἔμολε τάνδε γᾶν Τύριος : presumably of 
set purpose, hecause this is not from the epic 
(althongh he considers that the Phrizus pro- 


even the reference to Pherecydes is conjecture 
only ; tor fr, 104 only has περὶ δὲ τῆς Θρᾳκίας 
Saprndovias πέτρας, ὅτι πρὸς τῷ Αἴμῳ ὄρει ἐστι, 
Φερεκύδης φησὶ περὶ τῆς ἁρπαγῆς ἱστορῶν τῆς 


logue is); yet if Euripides could diverge in 
this, he may not be following it elsewhere. It 
is interesting to note that Pausamias preserves 
a variant version of the foundation of Thebes: 
Cadmus comes with a Phoenician host and 
drives out the Hyantes and Aones (ix. 5. 1). 
This is meonsistent with the story of the 
Delphic oracle. 

ἘΝ The one given (Crusius, p. 833) differs 
widely from all these authors, and the only 
link with 
Europa—is doubtfal, to say the least. 

1399 fd, p, 833. The best exaniple of Crusius’ 
method is his treatment of the evidence con- 
cerning the rock Sarpedon in Thrace (in later 
writers connected with the son of Europa, and 
with the Cadmus legend) ; ‘die Schol. Apoll. 
Rh. Gi. 216) leiten den Namen ἀπὸ Σαρπηδόνος 
τοῦ τῆς Θράκης βασιλέως, ἀδελφοῦ Πόλτνυος, al: 
wie das Schol. zu 211=Pherek. fr. 104 zeigt, 
steht dahinter Pherekydes, d@.4. das Epos.’ Yet 


Hesiod—Cassiepea as mother of 


᾿ΩὩρειθυίας : and the same scholiast also quotes 
from Simonides (fr. 3) that Oreithyia was taken 
from Brilessus to the Sarpedonian rock in 
Thrace, 

131 See T. W. Allen, Cl, Quart. ii, (1908) 
64-74, 81-8; ili. 286-8. And see his opening 
remarks for our evidence as to the contents of 
the Epics. 

182 An example would be Pind. Pyth. ix. 6, 
where the Scholiast says Pindar is borrowing 
from the Eviai, and quotes the opening lines 
(1.8. fr. 128), There is no such note on 
Pindar’s lines about Cadmus and Harmonia. 
Or, again, we may assume (till further know- 
ledge upsets the assumption) that when a 
scholiast (on Ap. Rh. i. 45) says that neither 
Homer nor Hesiod nor Pherecydes says that 
Tphiclus was one of the Argonauts, Pherecydes 
was regarded as an authority, and an indepen- 
dent one, not merely as a transcriber of the 
eple. 
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hear of the Phoenician theory, or of the connexion between Cadmus and 
Europa—the two cardinal pvints of the later story :—and suggest that the 
silence of Pindar and Aeschylus, and perhaps of Sophocles, the insistence of 
Herodotus and Euripides, and the curious variants in Pherecydes. may be 
significant, and mean that the theory had not long been formulated, nor 
ay yet universally accepted. 


A.W. Οὐδ. 


THE BOSTON COUNTERPART OF THE ‘LUDOVISI THRONE’ 
[Puates II.—VI_] 


THE counterpart of the well-known ‘ Ludovisi Throne. now that it is 
exhibited in Boston, and has been admirably published in the Berlin A μέλ 
Denkindler, is accessible to study and eriticisin, and has naturally attracted 
a great deal of attention. All further discussion must be based upon that 
published by Prof. Studniczka,) who gives an acenrate and sympathetic 
description, a full quotation of illustrative material, and a judicious and 
convincing criticism of earlier theories. There is, however, one aspect of the 
matter which he passes over very lightly, and this is the question of the 
genuineness of the new portion now in Boston, as a portion vf the same 
structure with the Ludovisi relief in the Terme at Rome. He refers, indeed, 
to sume doubts that had been expressed: but he thinks they are not to be 
taken seriously, and are sufficiently refuted by his general discussion of the 
monument: he regards them, in fact. as on a level with the duubt at first 
expressed by seme authorities as to the genuine archaie character of the 
Ludovisi reliet. The question cannot, however. be dismissed so lightly. The 
beauty and simplicity of the Ludovisi relief have almost universally impressed 
artists and amateurs as well as archaeologists: and these qualities are con- 
spicuously absent from the Boston portion, their place being taken by an 
affected and complex composition and a mingled collection of types, some of 
them archaic, some of them showing the influence of Jater art. The artistic 
impression produced is so different that it seems worth while to analyse its 
sources? and it is particularly te be noted that Prot. Studniezka’s learned 
and exhaustive study fails to produce any very close parallels to the subject 
and character of the work. 

So far as external evidence goes, there is nothing very decisive. nor was 
much to be expected from the conditions. The Ludovisi portion is said to 
have been dug up in 1887; and it was in the Ludovisi Gallery until the 
contents of that Gallery were transferred to the Museo delle Terme. The 
Boston portion is said to have turned up in the hands of a Roman dealer: 
but how it came there we have no evidence. The condition of the surface 
certainly appears at first sight to imply that it had been exposed to the 


1 Juhrb. ἃ. ke ὦ. Inst., 1911. 
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weather tor a considerable time: but how tar such an effect can be produced 
by artificial means is a difficult question. Thorwaldsen, or rather the 
marble-workers he employed, succeeded in producing an apparently weathered 
surface on the restored portions of the Aegina marbles, so that he himself 
found it difficult to distinguish them from the original purtions. Our 
ultimate conclusions must rest upon a study of the style and subject of the 
reliefS themselves. 

The rest of this article will be devoted to a study of the difference 
between the Boston and the Ludovisi reliefs: but, for the sake of clearness, 
let us begin by investigating the possible causes of this difference, if it can 
be assumed τὸ exist: for then those various possibilities can be borne in 
mind with reference to each special point. 

It is obvious that the two reliefs cannot be of independent origin, but 
that the one was made to match the other. This being so, it will probably 
be granted that. if they are not both parts of a single design and com position, 
the Ludovisi is the original portion, and the Boston portion was made as its 
counterpart. Upon this supposition there are three possible alternatives to 
consider :—‘1, That the Boston portion was made early in the fifth century, 
as part of the same general scheme, by a contemporary artist of different 
schoul or tendencies. Those who assert this may point to the great difference 
in style and character between the different portions of the frieze of the 
Siphnian Treasury at Delphi: it is, however, still a matter of dispute whether 
these all belong to the same building. (2) That the Boston portion is a 
product of later, probably Neo-Attic, Hellenistic, or Graeco-Roman art. In 
that case the further question arises whether the sculptor who made it had 
only the Ludovisi portion befure him, or had also as inodel some obliterated 
or damaged remains of the original counterpart, made at the same time as 
the Ludovisi portion. In this connexion we may remember that the Ludovisi 
relief has been asserted by some authorities to be an archaistic work ; but 
even if such a supposition were admissible on grounds of style, the difference 
between the Ludovisi and Buston portions would remain inexplicable. (3) 
That the Boston portion is a modern imitation, made subsequently to the 
discovery of the Ludovisi portion in 1887. Our choice between these three 
alternative explanations must depend upon a detailed study of the reliefs 
themselves. 

It iy necessary tu begin with a brief consideration of the subject of the 
reliefs, partly because of the strange theories that have been suggested to 
explain it, partly because the connexion in meaning between the two portions, 
and the pecuhar subject of the Boston portion, may be used as arguments 
for the unity of the whole composition. Fortunately Studniczka’s criticism 
of previous theories is so clear and convincing that there is no need to do 
more than refer to his article, in the hope that no more will now be heard of 
the more fantastic amoung them. Prof. Studniczka himself prefers, for the 
Ludovisi relief (PL [11.}. the interpretation of Aphrodite arising from the sea. 
But the other representations of a similar subject which he quotes seem rather 
to show that the scene represented is that which appears in many slightly 
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varied forms as the rising from the earth of Persephone, or of Pandora, as 
she is sometimes called. The great advantage of this interpretation is that 
it harmonises at once with the figures on the two short sides (PI. V.j, which 
evidently have reference to the seasons of summer and winter, whether we 
prefer to describe them as Nymphs or Horace. The identification of the 
emerging figure as Aphrodite, and the consequent explanation of the two 
seated figures as symbolic of Aphrodite γαμήλεος and ‘Eraipa, of Sacred and 
Profane Love. is based rather on a reminiscence of Titian’s famous picture 
than of any classical analogies. 

The subject of the Boston portion (Pll. IV., VI.) cannot be left out of our 
present argument, for its very strangeness has been used as an argument in 
favour of its genuineness. Here the completeness of Prof. Studniczka’s com- 
parisons and the ingenuity of his explanations leave us with an uncomfortable 
feeling of wonder that no nearer analogies can be found. This is particularly 
the case with the motive of the scales. In all the other instances quoted 
the symbolism is clear and obvious ; the little figures in the scales, being 
weighed in the balance against each other, are the souls or the fates of the 
heroes, or, it may be, the loves of two rival suitors. But in this case the 
choice is on the other side: it is the two goddesses who are rivals for 
the love of Adonis; and how can this state of things be symbolised by 
the two young athletes who balance each other in the scales? There is no 
clear and logical explanation of the symbolism, such as is obvious in all 
other examples that can be cited of a similar motive. The whole 
composition is, in fact, a mechanical repetition of a familiar motive by an 
artist who has not understood the symbolism that underlies it; and this 
tells very strongly against the Boston relief being part of the same original 
design as the Ludovisi relief. 

Then again, when we consider the expression of the motive, the pose 
of the two principal seated figures is affected and theatrical to a degree 
which it would be very difficult to parallel among Greek reliefs. The 
position of the two figures, even to the veiled head resting on the hand, 
in the mourning ‘Persephone, and the raised hand with outstretched 
fingers, as a sign of joyful surprise, in the ‘ Aphrodite,’ finds an almost exact 
counterpart in the Ajax and Odysseus on the well-known vase by Duris,* 
who show in a similar manner their interest in the decision indicated in the 
middle of the scene. But the art of Duris, however great its decorative 
beauty and delicacy of line, is marked by just these qualities of convention 
and affectation, which yield in later yases to the ‘ethos’ due to the 
influence of Polygnotus—an influence which may also be seen in’ the 
simple and noble style of the Ludovisi relief. At first sight this 
comparison may seem to indicate that the solution of the problem lies in 
the attribution of the two parts of the relief to two contrasted but 
contemporary schouls, But the atfectations of the Attic vase-painters are 
not, as a rule, to be found reproduced in sculpture, and it seems more likely 


2 Pottier, Dues, Fig. 16, 
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that the reseinblance to the work of Duris is to be explained in another 
way—either by direct imitation or by a survival in later times of similar 
mannerisus, 

It is in the style of the work, above all, that the ultimate criterion must 
be found; and we must now analyse this in detail. The Ludovisi relief is 


Fic. 1.—Hrap or ‘APHRODITE.’ 


one of the most characteristic examples of early Greek technique in low 
relief; ait shows clearly the principle, ably discussed by Loewy in his 
Vatiye in Gere Art, that the relief is compressed, as it were, between two 
planes, the plane vf the background and the original front plane of the slab ; 
and that all details are added on these by very low relief, the depth of the 
main contours being more or less made use of to indicate in perspective what 
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lies between the two planes. There is no doubt that much of the harmony 
and simplicity of early Greek relief work is due to this principle: and it was 
not, as Loewy points out, violated until a comparatively late stage of 
development. Now, the Boston relief shows no trace whatever of this 
principle. The various parts of the different figures are in varying degrees 
of relief. cach worked for itself without any relation to an actual or ideal 
front plane: such things as the right hand and the face of Eros are 
almost in the ronnd; so are his knees also, and his legs below the knees 
are extraordinarily awkward and clumsy fur this same reason. I do not 
believe it would be possible to find any genuine early Greek relief in which 
the projection of the figures varies so much and the planes of relief are so 
completely ignored. And this is not a matter of detail: it is perhaps the 
must essertial characteristic of early Greek sculpture. The figures are 
not designed in low relief: they are a series of figures in the ruund 
clumsily flattened by various devices against the ground of the relief. 

When we turn from relief technique to composition, we find the same 
contrast between the Ludovisi and the Boston reliefs. Here, again, the 
Ludovisi relief is one of the most perfect examples of simple and harmonious 
design, and of its adaptation to the field it has to decorate. In the Boston 
relief, especially on the front, we find many artistic defects. The two seated 
figures project beyond the edge of the field of relief at each side, and they 
actually lean their elbows and thei feet upon the ornamental scrolls which 
are properly no part of the figure design. The wings of the Eros, instead of 
filling the vacant space of the background, are awkwardly hidden behind the 
two seated figures; and the scales with the small figures in them project in a 
very clumsy manner in front of the knees of these same seated figures. 
These are all faults of design such as it is very unusual to find in Greek 
work. Another peculiarity in the three figures on this side is the attempt to 
render them three-quarter face, in the heads of all three and in the upper 
part otf the bodies of the two seated figures. This is by no means common 
in early rehefs. though it is not unusual, as regards the head, on vases of the 
Polygnotan age or a little later: we find, however, again a complete contrast 
with the full-face body and profile face of the central figure on the Ludovisi 
relict, The peeuharities of early perspective are also to be seen clearly in 
that figure, with its two breasts turned outwards so as to show in profile on 
each side. The treatment of the breast in the two seated figures on the 
Boston slab is not only unlike this, but unlike any other example known to 
me. Though the chest seems to be seen three-quarter face, the breasts are 
set a full and even exaggerated distance apart: yet they are not in profile. 
but rise directly towards the front, the effect, especially in the right-hand 
figure, being a most unpleasant anatomical distortion. Other early conven- 
tions of this kind may be equally incorrect anatomically: but we are 
reconciled to them by a habit of early art to which our eve has become 
accustomed and which it can readily interpret. Here we have a mere 
deformity, based on none of those principles of memory and presentment 
that can always be traced even in the eruder examples of archaic work. 
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Here. then, we seem to see the work of an imitatur by whom those principles 
are not understood. Great breadth between the breasts is of course charac- 
teristic of early Greek sculpture: and it is sometimes increased by the profile 
treatment which we see in the Ludovisi Persephone: but I know of no effect 
in genuine Greek art at all similar to the full-face breadth which we see in 
the breasts of the mourning figure of the Boston relief. 


Another charactvristic that must give pause to anyone familiar with 
early Greek sculpture is the expression of the faces in the Boston relicf. 
The seated ‘Aphrodite’ (Fig. 1) shows what is evidently a deliberate attempt 
to indicate joyful surprise. that of ‘Persephone’: Fig. 2)a somewhat sulky grief, 
while the standing ‘ Eros’ has a cheerful grin, which at first sight recalls the 
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‘archaic smile, but is evidently intended to be dramatic in ettect. Such 
attempts at dramatic expression are alien to early Greek sculpture. The 
familiar ‘archaic smile’ and the equally familiar ‘stolid type’ are never used 
with any dramatic intention, but are the outcome of conventions and methods 
which it is needless here to discuss. But the author of this relief has 
deliberately made use of them to express the emotion of the ditferent figures 
in a scene, the result being painfully incongruous with the early character of 
the work in other respects, and suggesting a feeling of caricature such as 
never occurs to the trained observer even in the crudest attempts of archaic 
art. This is more particularly the case with the ‘Aphrodite’; and it is 
enhanced by the way in which all three figures are more or less three-quarter 
face. The same feeling of caricature occurs in the old woman on the left 
return face: the nude lyre-player on the right return shows a somewhat 
clunsy effort to imitate the simplicity of the central figure of the Ludovisi 
rclief, the sculptor here having no particular emotion appropriate to the 
figure. Throughout there is the greatest possible contrast to the simple and 
unaffected treatment of the face which we see in the three extant heads of 
the ‘ Ludovisi Throne.’ 

A study of the drapery confirms the impression produced by other 
portions of the work. Here again at first sight the style appears early, 
being imitative of various early reliefs, including those of the Ludovisi 
portion; but it shows also in many places, nutably in the folds below the 
knees, a familiarity with the devices of a later age which betrays it; it 
is hard to believe that the sculptor had not seen at least the frieze of 
the Parthenon and the Attic tomb-reliets. 

Again, the treatment of the hair in the Boston relief is inconsistent. 
For the most part it is represented in a series of separate masses, each of 
them covered by a number of parallel striations: but on the other hand, 
the hair of the Eros is treated in a totally different. manner, though one 
not unusual in archaic and transitional art. The system of parallel 
wiry striations, which is also to be seen in the central figure of the 
Ludovisi relief, occurs again on the old woman of the Boston relief: in her 
case the hair is confined by a band which presses into it in a manner most 
unusual before the latter part of the fifth century. The hair of the 
lyre-player with its small flat curls all over the head, sub-divided by 
parallel grooves, is very like that of the athlete head from the Sabourotf 
Collection—a head which it also resembles in other respects. In short, 
the hair, like other things, is imitative and eclectic. 

The treatment of hands and feet is also very different from what we see 
in the Ludovisi relief, and is a curious mixture of affectation and realism. 
The affected gestures and expression of the ‘ Aphrodite’ have already been 
alluded to; the treatment of the hands in this figure is particularly 
characteristic: the left with its fingers extended ‘and separated, the 
right drooping languidly by the side, and both treated with a knowledge 
of anatomy and perspective and a realism in details such as is hard to 
parallel in early reliefs. The same criticism applies to the hands of the 
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other figures, notably those of the Eros and the extended fingers of the 
lvre-player. In the case of the feet the contrast with the Ludovisi relief 
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nor 1s any qnoted by Studniczka. 


is equally notable. They are soft 
and supple, and adapt themselves 
to the contour of the surface they 
rest on, while in the Ludovisi relief 
the soles are flat and firmly planted 
on the ground. The feet of the 
Eros are most remarkable. Their 
position, as is poimted out by 
Studniezka himself, is one which 
it is almost impossible to parallel 
in Gieek art, even in works in the 
round. And the position of the 
feet in this relief, turned outward 
and with the toes slightly bent 
over sO as to grasp, as it were, 
the margin of the relief, is contrary 
to the principles and the practice 
of Greek relief work of any age, 
and particularly of an early period. 
They are very cleverly foreshort- 
ened, but show no recognition 
whatever of the ideal front plane 
of the rehef. Like the rest of this 
figure, they are a work in the 
ruund, set against a background 
and slightly foreshortened, but not 
translated into relief at all, much 
less thought out in relief. The 
way the tocs of the lvre-player 
curl round and grasp the end of 
the volute is similar and equally 
strange. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
things in the whole relief are the 
two seales and the diminutive 
figures standing in them. The 
cone in which these figures stand 
is formed by filling in the space 
bevween the strings supporting the 
scale of the balance, a peculiar 
convention for which I know nu 
parallel in ancient or modern art, 


The two figures carved on these cones, 


evidently intended as standing in the scales and supporting themselves 
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partly by holding on to one of the strings of the balance, are in extremely 
low relief: but this relief is not flat and incised, according to the almost 
universal practice in early Greek work, but very delicately modelled. The 
proportions and character of the figures remind one more of Burne-Jones 
than of Greek work. If ancient, they certainly cannot be early. In the 
left-hand figure (Fig. 3) the grace- 
ful pvise of the body, with its 
curved median line, and the 
studied absence of symmetry be- 
tween the two sides, combined 
with the slender form, are all late 
characteristics; and ὑπὸ right- 
hand figure (Fig. 4), with its 
careful anatomical study of a 
suspended body almost but not 
quite in profile, seems tu show a 
reminiscence of the hanging Mar- 
syas of Pergamene art. How a 
figure in a similar position, though 
with a different motive, is treated 
in Greek relief may be seen in the 
two satyrs on the throne of the 
priest of Dionysus in the theatre 
at Athens. These two figures in 
the scales alone suftice to prove 
that we have not here a genuine 
early Greek relief. 

If it be granted that the work 
is imitative, 10 may be asked where 
the models for the various figures 
are to be found; and this ques- 
tion is not very easy to answer. 
The imitator has made a free use 
of his knowledge of a number of 
early types in sculpture and relief, 
and apparently in vase-paintings 
also. This last would be rather 
difficult to explain in an artist of 
Graeco-Roman period: but the 


designs familiar to us on vases Fic. 4.—Fiune ΙΝ BALANCE (RIGHt). 
may have been preserved in other 

ways that it is now difficult for us to trace. In the case of some 
of the figures a more precise identification is possible, The Eros, though 
not an exact reproduction of any extant work of the school of Pasiteles, 
recalls several of them in its form and gestures. 
‘Persephone’ with the well-known ‘Penelope’ 

H.S.—VOL, XXXIIL 


The identity of the 
type has been generally 
G 
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recognised; and here there is a curious coincidence. We have already 
noticed the extraordinarily bad proportions of this figure; the trunk is so 
short that the width between the breasts is actually greater than the height 
from the breasts to the line of the thigh. ‘Now in the restored drawing of 
the Penelope by Michalek, in the text to dintike Denkiuiler 1. Ὁ. 17, exactly 
the same fault in proportion is to be seen; and this is explained in the text. 
as duc to the fact that the restoration was made from a photograph taken 
from below and tvo near to the figure. If the Buston relief should prove to be 
modern, this fact would be significant ; in any case the coincidence is a very 
curious one. Another resemblance to the ‘Penelope’ is in the identity of 
head-dress on the head now known to belong to the type with that seen both 
on the ‘ Aphrodite’ and the ‘ Persephone’ uf the Boston relief—a close-fitting 
cap or scarf, showing only on the forehead above the hair, with a loose fold of 
the himation over it, forming a projecting fold in the middle. This is a very 
unusual arrangement, and it is remarkable that it should appear twice in the 
same relief, on figures otherwise resembling the best-known—perhaps the 
only—ancient statue on which it occurs in just this form. 

It would not be difficult to continue this list of criticism as to details; 
but perhaps enough has been said already to show that any theories as to 
the Boston relief must be received with cireumspection, and that it cannot 
without further investigation be assumed to be the original counterpart 
of the Ludovisi relief. The possible alternatives have already been 
indicated at the beginning of this paper: and their respective probability 
has been considered in relation to the detailed evidence enumerated. 

It remains for us to summarise this evidence, and to consider how far it is 
possible to come to any conclusion as to when or by whom the Boston relief 
was nade. The arguments in favour of a date contemporary with the 
Ludovisi relief have for the most part been taken as self-evident, and there- 
fore have not been formally stated. They consist, in the inain, of the 
similarity of the two in shape and in architectonic structure, of the analogy 
of their subjects, and of a supposed similarity in their style and artistic 
character. The first two of these arguments must be granted, and, if the 
two reliefs are not contemporary, as two parts of a single design the similar- 
ity must be explained as due to an imitation of the one by the artist who 
made the other. With the third, the argument from style, we have already 
dealt in detail, and we have observed that the differences are so great and 
so essential in nature as to preclude the possibility of the two reliefs being 
from the same hand or from the same school. Another possibility, that the 
Boston relief is approximately contemporary, but the work of a different 
schvol, cannot be so lightly dismissed. We have noticed that several charac- 
teristic features in the Buston relief can be paralleled in early fifth century 
vasc-paintings, though not in relief sculpture, and many ditticulties would 
be overcome if we supposed the Boston relief to be the work of an original 
but ill-trained sculptor, with some knowledge of panting and of sculpture in 
the round, but with little knowledge of or feeling for the strong and rigid 
traditions of early Greek sculpture inieliefi Perhaps some will be inclined 
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to this solution: and it is at least preferable to a theory which regards the 
Ludovisi and Boston reliefs as two portions of a single uniform work. But 
there are very grave objections to it: we have noticed the three-quarter 
faces and the caricatured expressions of the principal figures, and the extreme 
improbability of such figures as those in the scales as part of a work of the 
early fifth century. And, moreover, it is very unlikely that any individual 
would break away so completely from the technical tradition of his art at a 
time when tradition was so strong and vigorous. 

If we regard these considerations as fatal to the possibility of a fifth- 
century origin for the Boston relief, we are still left to choose between the 
two alternatives of a later classical, probably Neo-Attic, and a modern 
imitation. The difficulties we have to face are again very great in either 
case; but they may be diminished by the hypothesis, already suggested, that 
some more or less mutilated fragments of the original counterpart of the 
Ludovisi relief may have been known to the imitator, and have served as a 
basis to his composition, which he carried out with the help of a somewhat 
superficial acquaintance with the devices of archaic art. Thus perhaps we 
can best explain the curious mixture of originality and misunderstanding, of 
clever technique with unskilful and even clumsy adaptation. But, even with 
the help of this hypothesis, many people may find it difficult to accept 
either a later classical or a modern origin, and perhaps, without further 
external evidence, it is impossible to reach a final conclusion. The difficulty 
of interpretation, and the peculiarity of many details of type and technique, 
are arguments that may be used with almost equal cogency on both sides: 
for it may be urged that anything which seems to us improbable in the work 
of an ancient artist is even mvure improbable in the case of a modern imitator 
who wishes his work to be thought ancient. If, however, this paper must 
remain to some extent inconclusive, it has at least one clear result. We 
need not confuse and contaminate our impression of the Ludovisi relief, one 
of the most simple, beautiful, and characteristic works of Greek art in the 
early fifth century by associating with it, as part of the same original design, 
the Boston relief, which, in spite of all its technical ingenuity, is full of 
defects and affectations such as belong essentially to a decadent and 
imitative age. 
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ELPIS-NEMESIS. 
[Phare VIL] 


THE two objects figured on Plate VII. are casts from the two sides of a 
limestone mould in the British Museum (Fig. 1). The mould is grooved 
round the edge, where it is a goud deal broken away. The diameter is 
11-4 cm., the thickness, 1:9 em. The mould was acquired by the Museum in 
1910. Its provenance is not known. The descriptions which here follow 
apply to the casts. 

(a) On the one side Elpis is represented, holding out a flower in her right 
hand and grasping with the left hand her skirt and embrvidered chlamys 
which falls over her right arm. The attitude is practically that of the 
normal Spes type, except that the goddess here seems to grasp both the 
skirt and the ch!amys, instead of the skirt alone. She wears a sleeveless 
chiton with apuptygina, girt at the waist with an ornamental belt. She has 
a bracelet on cach wrist and an armlet on her left arm. Her hair is confined 
with a diadem. Behind her are a wreath anda palm-branch. Round the 
edge of the disk runs an inscription :--- χω ἐλπίδας καλάς. 

(b) On the other side is a seated female Gryphon, with her right paw 
raised, resting on a wheel. The tail is in the form of an uraeus. Round the 
edge runs an inscription :---Νέμεσις Sexea. 

The combination of Elpis and Nemesis is fairly common in Gracco- 
Roman times. The moral conveyed is an obvious one. It is the Spes fallue 
dulce malic, or, as it is expressed in the Anthology (duth. Pul. ix. 146): 


᾿Ελπίδα καὶ Νέμεσιν εὔνους mapa βωμὸν ἔτευξα, 
Ἂ Ν ey Fe A, > ὦ 5. » 
τὴν μὲν ἵν᾿ ἐλπίζης, τὴν δ᾽ ἵνα μηδὲν ἔχῃς. 


The same idea is expressed in monumental form on the Chigi Krater 
(Roscher, Leer, s.v. Nemesis, 155, Fig. δ). ; 
The types point to an Alexandrian origin for the mould. Elpis occurs 
frequently on Alexandrian coins from the time of Domitian onwards (8.2 
Coins of Alerandriu. p. 36, Pl. VIIT.). The treatment of the embroidered 
chlamys as 10 appears un some of these coins (cy., op. eft. Pl. VIIL No. 714) 
is very similar to that on the mould under discussion, and the palm-branch 
also appears in the field on the coins (oy. cit.. No. 1030), This fact would, I 
think, favour the view that the significance of the wreath and paln-branch 
<4 
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on the mould is general, and that their appearance doex nut necessarily imply 
any connection with athletic competition! The exact type of Gryphon with 
the uraeus-tail also occurs on a coin of Alexandria (Dattari, onete im- 
periali yreche, Numi Augy. Alerundrini, Pl. XXXIL, No. 3318). The 
lettering of the inscription, with its semi-cursive M, points to a date in the 
second or third century after Christ. 


Fie. 1,—Limestoxé Disk IN THE British MuUsEuM. 


Nemesis, as she appears in Graeco-Egyptian Art, has recently been 
dealt with by Δ]. Paul Perdrizet in an interesting article in B.C_H. 1912, 
pp. 248 ff, and the present monument confirms his conclusion that the 
female Gryphon resting her paw on a wheel is not merely a symbol of 


EM. Paul Perdrizet in response toa commun- as talismans for competitors in the aniphitheatre 
ication of mine has kindly suggested that the ΟΥ circus. 
disks produced from the mould were intended 
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Nemesis, but actually Nemesis herself. The Gryphon is the embodiment of 
sharp-sighted watchfulness. 

The real difficulty hes in the interpretation of SIKE€A, and it must be 
admitted that no thoroughly convincing explanation can be offered. Certain 
suggestions may be made. 

(1) That the epithet is local, though the locality cannot be determined. 
Cf. the Σμυρναῖαι Νεμέσεις of Auth. Pul. xii. 193. 

(2) That the word is a corruption of Ἰσιακή. The combination of 
Nemesis and Isis is frequent at the period to which the disk belongs. “Ious 
Νέμεσις occurs, for example. on three inscriptions from Delos (B.C.H. VI. 
pp. 836-8). The uraeus-tailed Gryphon would be suitable in such a 
combination (cf Roscher Lex. s.v. Vemesis, 164). The corruption of IZ;AKH 
into SIKEA is, however, a formidable one to account for. 

3) Another suggestion has been made independently by Mr. G. F. Hill 
and Mr. A. B. Cook, viz., that SIKEA is a corruption or dialectical variant of 
AIKAIA. ZIKAIOS for AIKAIOS occurs in inscriptions in the Elean 
dialect (G.D.I., I. No. 1152 ete.), and, as Mr. Cook points out, the wreath and 
palm-branch would be suitable in connection with Elis. I am not, however, 
satisfied as to the occurrence of an Elean dialectical form on an object 
produced in Egypt in the second or third century after Christ. 

Nemesis is, it is true, sometimes associated with Δίκη, as for example by 
Nonnus, who was probably born at Panopolis in Egypt in the fourth century 
atter Christ. Compare his Dionys. xlviii. ἢ, 878 Εἰ: 


καὶ τροχὸς αὐτοκύλιστος ἔην παρὰ ποσσὶν ἀνάσσης, 
σημαίνων ὅτι πάντας ἀγήνορας εἰς πέδον ἕλκει, 
ὑψόθεν εἰλυφόωσα δίκης ποινήτορι κύκλῳ 

δαίμων πανδαμάτειρα, βίου στροφόωσα πορείην. 
ἀμφὶ δέ οἱ πεπότητο παρὰ θρόνον ὄρνις ἀλάστωρ, 
ypuy πτερόεις. 

(1) Δ. Paul Perdrizet, in connection with the above mentioned 
suggestion that the mould was intended for the production of talismans, is 
inclined to think that SIK€A should be interpreted as NIKEA, the N having 
been miswritten by the engraver. This Νέμεσις Νικαία is the Nemesis to 
whom the competitor prays for victory. 

I do not feel confident that any of the above suggestions solves the 
difficulty. It is probably wisest to suspend judgment until some further 
evidence can be produced. 

F. H. MARSHALL 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE LATER TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS 
AT EPHESUS. 


Tue sculptured drums of the columns of the Ephesian temple are 
important works both in scale and in beauty. Each of them was nearly 
twenty feet in circumference and six feet high. The most perfect of the 
drums, now in the British Museum, had eight life-size figures filling this 
space (Fig. 1): one of them is obviously Hermes, and the drum which bears 
it may conveniently be named from this figure. 


Fie. 1.—Desic\ oF THE Hermes Drv. 


A few weeks after the first consignment of the Ephesus Sculptures 
arrived in England, an excellent account of them, which seems later to have 
been forgotten, was printed in The Suturday Review (Jan. 11, 1873). In 
a reference to it in Didron’s Christiun Ieonography (English ed. vol. 11. 
p. 153) the author of the article in question is said to have been Sir Frederic 
Burton, He suggested that the subject of the most perfect drum was 
connected ‘with the katachthonian deities.’ The seated figure on the right 
of what seems to be the centre of action was identified as Pluto, the next in 
front as Persephone, and the beautiful winged youth as Thanatos. ‘This 
mysterious figure has been thought to represent Eros, we should venture to 
call it Thanatos.... The head strongly answers to the character of the 
Genius of Death as conceived by the Greek imagination. We think, 
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however, that the presence of the sword decides the question, and we reeall 
the passage in the Alkestis of Euripides where Thanatos appears armed 
with the sword. ready as ἡ priest of the dying.” to sever the lock from 
the victim. The author spoke further of * this unique illustration of this 
unique passage. but he just missed the full implication of his own words 
and proceeded to identify what is probably the central figure as Demeter 
instead of Alkestis. Sir F. Burton further spoke of the figures as shewing 
‘the pathetic character of the new Attic school’: he referred to the feminine 
suftness of the figure which he ealled Thanatos and the Schidrineres of its 
expression. He thonght that the object in the hand of ‘ Persephone © was a 
diadem, and he noticed a resemblance between this figure and + the noble 
statue at Munich known as the Leukothea, which is now understood to 
be the Eirene of Kephisodotus. He described the sculptured syuare blocks, 
vut of which Wood tried to make a frieze, as having belonged to a podium 
sculptured with the Labours of Hercules. Altogether this was a remarkable 
essay: Dr. Carl Robert ealled it a+ beautiful article. 

No official notice was taken of this excellent piece of work and, in 1877, 
when Wood published the account of his excavations, no identifications were 
ottered. In 1879 Dr. Carl Robert independently identified Thanatos, Pluto, 
and Persephone. He suggested that the whole subject on the Hermes drum 
represented the passage in the story of Alkestis which Sir F. Burton had 
been reminded of, and went on to name the central figure Alkestig. 

This identification of the subject is still accepted with hésitation in 
English books—thus in Dr. Farnell’s Cults of the Greek States (vy. p. 57) it is 
said that ‘the only certain tigure in this enigmatic scene is that of the 
youthful Hermes’: but it is allowed that ‘the theory of Prot. Robert holds 
the field” For an interesting contribution to the discussion see Mr. A. H. 
Smiths article in JN, xi. p. 278, from which the drawing reproduced in 
Fig. 1 is taken. 

The fact that Burtun and Robert reached nearly identical results quite 
independently mast go far to establish their interpretation, which might now 
be accepted without reservation. The figures which were on the part of the 
Hermes drum opposite to him are broken away, but it is certain that there 
were eight figures in all, as stated in the British Museum Cirtiloque. From 
the way the drum is now set up above a square pedestal it is easy to see that 
four of the figures are placed exactly centrally above the four sides of the 
pedestal, with another four facing the angles. The first of the figures tu the 
right of the Hermes, of which any large part remains, was a ajestic male, 
seated, draped and having sandals with open-work sides. These sandals ate 
identical with others which appear on two copies of the temple statue of 
Asclepios at Epidaurus. They are more elaborate than, but of the same type 
as, those worn by the Hermes of Praxiteles, Compare also a bronze foot in the 
Greek Dress collection at the British Musenm, which must, I think, have 
belonged to a fourth-century statue. By a curious chance of chronological 
arrangement, ilustrations of one of the Epidaurus reliefS and of the Ephesus 
drum come next to one another in Mr. Hill’s Masterpieces, 
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The remains of the Ephesus figure would pertectly suit the identification 
with Pluto. (See ‘Hades’ in Reinach’s Repertoire.) Four or five years ago 
T pointed out that the figure between Pluto and Hermes, called Persephone 
by Burton and Robert, closely resembled the statue of Eirene by Kephiso- 
dotus, and I have recently found that Sir F. Burton, as mentioned above, 
had observed the same fact. The likeness between the two figures is su 
remarkable that no accident, or even vague memory, could account for it. 
The relief on the Ephesus column is essentially an adapted copy of the 
statue. The figures stand in the same way, are of similar proportions, are 
draped alike, and the figure in relief, like the statue, may have looked toward 
her left. The upper garment of each. which is very full, is fastened on both 
shoulders. The turned-over part is dragged across from the right shoulder 
to the middle, forming a wide flap there ; beneath this show two or three 
inches of intricate folds falling over the girdle and forming an arched 
Ime across the figure: then the drapery falls in heavy, straight masses 
to the ground, which it nearly touches. It is strained tight by the right 
thigh, and the right leg is partly withdrawn behind a big vertical fold at 
the side. The toes of the feet and the sandals break the lower edge of 
the drapery into pretty ripples. Behind the shoulders the drapery, falling 
straight, frames the figure in upright lines. 

How can we account for this resemblance / And is it possible that 
there is more in it than the imitation of an attitude’ ΤΕ it were possible 
to suppose that the figure was a type and that Eirene herself could appear 
here to mediate between Alkestis and Pluto, it might be suggested that 
the unexplained curved object which she held in her right hand was a 
horn. The Eirene relief in the Theatre of Dionysos again follows the same 
type and holds a cornucupia. Further, envugh remains of the drapery of 
another figure which stood behind Pluto to show that it was a female, 
and this inight be Persephone if the other were not. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that the two figures on the column resemble so closely 
figures of Persephone and Pluto on several vases. where she is shown 
standing before him as here,’ that the balance of probability is in favour 
of this identification. On these vases Persephone usually carries a torch. 

Tt does not seem possible to decide what the object was which was 
carried by the female figure in the relief. All that is certain is that the 
left hand holds a short cord or strap which seems to have been connected 
with a curved object held in the raised right hand. Possibly Persephone 
gives Alkestis—who is putting on her mantle—a diadem or head covering, 

In view of other points to be mentioned below, it should be remembered 
that Kephisodotos was the father of Praxiteles. 

The beautiful figure of Hermes which comes next has much to remind 
us of Praxiteles. Besides the characteristic attitude, points of detail like 


2 See especially the Munich vase figured in and it may derive iu the first place from the 
Miss Hartson’. Mytholoqi of Athens, Fig. 88. central group in the East front of the Parthe- 
This group in turn is hke figures of Zeus and non (see AHS. 1907, p. 244). 

Athene which are found on more than one vase. 
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the modelling of the knees and the fullness over the eyes recail the Hermes 
of Olympia. It seems, however, to have been still more like an Eros said to 
be after Praxiteles, which is represented on a coin: this had the bent left 
arm and the drooping right arm (sce Collignon, vol. i, Fig. 141). Dr. Farnell 
thinks that ‘the face is slightly Scopaic in character, and he suggests that 
‘this Ephesian relief may have become widely known as a recognised type of 
Hermes.’ It may not be doubted that this figure is a master’s work and 
closely connected with the art of either Praxiteles or Scopas. 

‘ Alkestis’ is an extremely beautiful figure. Professor E. Gardner has 
criticised 16 as ‘incongruous with the scene of so much pathos. The artist 
seemns most concerned to find a graceful motive for each figure: the lady is 
even fixing her mantle over her left shoulder.” (Greek Seulpture, p. 421.) 
The gesture, however, is surely expressive for one who is being called to go 
on a journey. It is, indeed, one of many points which confirm the identifica- 
tion of the subject. The design of this figure should be compared with the 
Artemis of Gabii in the Louvre, who ‘with a charming gesture adjusts on the 
right shoulder a mantle’ (Collignon, vol. 11. fig. 144). The original of this 
statue is ascribed to Praxiteles. his master, however, did not invent the 
gesture, which may be traced back to the great Fifth Century. A figure 
extraordinarily like the Alkestis of the Ephesus column appears on an Attic 
vase in the Vatican, which has been illustrated by Michaelis (p. 139) as a 
parallel to a metope of the Parthenon (Fig, 2). The figure on the vase is 
Aphrodite. It is not certain that the corresponding figure 
on the Parthenon metope was closely similar, but there must 
have been some great original from which these several 
versions derived. It is just possible that some draped 
Aphrodite of Praxiteles followed this type, as this might 
account for its appearance on the Ephesus column. The 
figure of Alkestis suggests this master by the remarkable 
realism of the drapery. Besides the beautifully arranged 
folds, which skilfully indicate stuff of fine texture, the surface 
is modelled with slight transverse wrinkles which almost 
suggest silk, if that were possible, and give a wonderfully 
real effect, yet it is carved with swift mastery. This char- 
acteristic is found again in the drapery of the Hermes of 
Olympia and that of the Venus of Cnidus (copy). Such 
drapery could only be the work of a master of technique 
such as Praxiteles, Scopas, or some unknown οὐ their circle. The late 
Mr. G. Ἐς Watts remarked that ‘in the Hermes of Praxiteles there is evident 
endeavour to suggest the texture and sheen of the peculiar fabric,’ 

The figure of ‘Thanatos’ may be a creation for its place, and, if so, 
it is a very noble one. The idea and execution should mark its author 
ay a great master. The head is fortunately nearly entire. The right arm, 
which hung loosely in front, may be traced. The body has an astonishing 
softness of texture. as if there were flesh under a thin skin. Notice the 
creases above the plump feet: and the undulations of surface: these last 
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probably give the remarkable ‘atmusphere’ to this figure. The copy of 
the Venus of Cnidus has something of this same quality, but probably no 
other existing original equals in this respect the Thanatos, which thus 
reflects light back on the original Venus. A Maenad of Scopas, and an 
Amazon of the Mausoleum frieze, also show something of the same intention. 
It must be a mark of the movement in sculpture at this time. The softness 
of the Thanatos was an essential part of the idea. Sir F. Burton noticed 
the ‘almost sexless face’ and long wavy hair. This type is found again 
in the Madrid Hypnos, an original work by a contemporary of Praxiteles 
(Collignon, vol. 11. p. 859), and in the Apollo of Praxiteles known in a copy. 
Professor Τὸ, Gardner has remarked of the Apollo that ‘the copyist has 
exaggerated the softness of the figure almost to effeminacy, but our 
Thanatos is evidence that just this characteristic was original. The 
comparison with the Madrid Hypnos is, further, good evidence to show 
that the Ephesus figure is rightly named Thanatos, for he and Hypnos 
were often treated like twin brothers. <A difficulty has been raised as to 
the identification of Thanatos because this persunage, on some of the 
vases, is bearded, but this was not obligatory, as is shown by a pair of 
these figures on a vase (Reinach, i. 149). On another vase (Reinach, i. 410) 
appears a winged Eros-like figure with a sword pursuing a woman, and it 
seems possible that this represents Thanatos and Alkestis. Compare also 
the beautiful cup E 12 in the British Museum. 

Still further to the left, next to Thanatos, was a standing male 
figure with the lower part of his body draped. The garment passed across 
the body and was wrapped over the left arm leaving the shoulder bare. 
Only a little of this figure remains, but it must have been something 
like several of the ‘magistrates’ of the Parthenon frieze. In the British 
Museum Catalogue it is said that this figure leaned on a staff, but I cannot 
find sufficient evidence for this. The oblique lines on the marble are, I think, 
accidental, the result of fracture. 

The other sculptured drums of which parts were tound were of inferior 
style to that of the Hermes column with the possible exception of one 
which shows the remains of several female figures voluminously draped, 
I have before suggested that these must have represented the Muses. 
These figures are more closely set than are the eight of the Hermes column, 
and there must have been in this case nine or ten figures. Enough exists to 
show that there was a beautiful group of three, two being seated on either 
hand of a standing figure. Beyond, on the left, was another standing female, 
and doubtless there was yet another on the right, five at least, alternately 
standing and sitting. They are like the usual type of the Muses, in groups 
of whom it was very usual to make some seated while the rest stood. This 
is so, for instance, on a pedestal from Halicarnassus which stands in the 
Gallery just opposite to the Ephesus drum. The Ephesus figures should 
especially be compared with the Muses of Mantineia, which are understood 
to derive from originals by Praxiteles. Just enough remains of the seated 
figure to the left to show that she rested her right hand on her knee, 
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while the upper part otf her body was twisted around towards the central 
standing figure, to whom she probably looked up. The seated figure on 
the right seems to have had the right leg thrown over the other. For 
these attitudes compare the Halicarnassus pedestal. 

Two heads of the figures on the Hermes column are so nearly complete 
that it would be easily possible to restore plaster casts of them. A third 
important fragment of a woman's head (No. 1239) rests in a case where 
it is difficult to see it, but it appears to be a beautiful work. As the 
hypothesis on which Dr. Murray proceeded when he placed the sculptured 
drums above the sculptured pedestals has broken down, it would be very 
satisfactory to students if the drums could now be set on a lower level 
where they might be readily seen. The two beautiful heads are now about 
twelve feet from the Hoor. 

The sculptured pedestals secin to have been of a more uniform style 
than the drums. The subject on one of thein (No. 1200) has been called the 
Combat between Heracles and the Amazon, but, as noted in the Catalogue, 
neither figure is of the usual type. A fully draped woman pulls violently at 
the ann, or the hon-skin mantle of a male figure seated befure her. He has 
a stick which is certainly not the club of Heracles although it might be part 
of many other things from a spear to a distaff. Next to the woman was a 
figure which in the Cutelogue is called a female, of which only the arm 
covered with a long sleeve remains. Such a sleeve should belong to either 
an Amazon or an Oriental male. The supposed Heracles seems to be falling 
backwards in a helpless kind of way which suggests a Bacchiec subject. I 
venture to suggest that it represents Heracles and Omphale.? 

The female figure which is neariy perfect is a wonderful picce of vigorous 
workmanship, the drapery is very true: a loose flap under the right arm 
shows that the chiton was of the split form. This figure resembles in some 
degree one on the balustrade of the Temple of Nike at Athens, and it has 
been pointed out that some figures of Victories leading animals to the 
sacrifice on another of the Ephesus pedestals resemble others on the Nike 
balustrade. On this saine restored pedestal a fragment (1201) has been 
fixed, which is deseribed as Heracles seated: ‘a small part of the left thigh, 
and the left hand are preserved” Is nut the ‘thigh’ rather a part of a 
serpent / In this case the subject might be Heracles and the Hydra, or the 
Garden of the Hesperides. 

On the left side of block 1204 was a female figure with a stag which 
may be compared with a figure of Artemis on a vase (J.ALS. 1905, Pl IL): 
and alsu with the well known Diana of Versailles. On the front of the same 
pedestal is a combat “between Heracles and a giant .... This group is in 
very hugh relief and large masses .... were separate picces attached by 


* Conipare au illustration tader * Heracles? drian subject. For Heracles and the Amazon 
τι Darembern and Sagho where Ompliale wears compare the tine sarcophagus in the BAM. with 
the Hion’s skim and Heracles earties the distatl the netope of Olyipia. 


ft is thete said that it was a favorite Alevan- 
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dowels’ (BM. Cutulugue of Sculpture) The evidence seems rather to 
suggest a work of repair. No. 1205 is ‘a combat between some male figure 
—perhaps Heracles or Theseus—and a Centaur.” Some mane-like hair which 
appears where the human and beast-like parts juin spreads down over the 
shoulder of the composite creature and shows again at lower points, just in 
front of the knee of the male figure, and again at the angle still lower. It 
evidently formed a sort of fringe around the junction of the two parts. Such 
a treatment is unusual for a Centaur although there seems to be a suggestion 
of something of the sort on one embossed on a silver vase of late Hellenistic 
work found at Bernay. Enongh remains of anuther pedestal, as skilfully 
fitted together at the Museum, to show that there was a Nercid riding a 
hippocamp on each of the four sides. The Nereid on tragment 1209 is 
described as having ‘the right arm extended holding a fold of her mantle.’ 
The drapery falling from her right hand passed in a mass af folds across her 
lap. The body was covered with a tunic of thin material clinging close tu 
the furms—wetted drapery was obviously appropriate here. (Compare the 
Xanthos Nereids.) This Nereid floated clinging to her steed and clasping 
its neck with her left arm, the tresses of her hair were blown out horizontally. 
This figure when complete inust have been very like one on a vase figured by 
Reinach Gi. 309 = Fig. 3). It also resembles the 
Aphrodite riding on a goat as represented on a inirror 
after an original supposed to be by Scupas (see Col- 
lignon, vol. 11. Fig. 116). Here again we have the 
drapery tlying out from the head, held by the hand of 
the bent right arm and returning in a mass across 
the lap. Fairly accurate restored diagrams could be 
made of two of these Nereids. Another of the pedestals 
was sculptured with the Victuries leading animals to 
the sacrifice mentioned above (sve Cutuloguc). Here 
as on the Nereid pedestal one general subject doubtless filled all four sides 
of the block and this was probably the case with all of them. 

Four or five years since while working at the architectural characteristics 
of the Temple of Artemis I made one or two small observations in regard. to 
the sculpture. One point mentioned above was the striking resemblance 
between the shocs worn by the seated Pluto-like figure on the Hermes 
column, and the shoes of two figures in relief on slabs found at Epidaurus 
which are accepted as being representations of the temple-statue of 
Asclepios | Defrasse et Lechat, Hpiduure, pp. 81. 
85). The shoes are of open cut work and are 
Ξ Sve “S identical in pattern, see A and B in the illustra- 

Taeog tion (Fig. +). from Epidaurus and Ephesus respec- 
a tively, As Seopas, who worked at Ephesus, was 
Fie. 4. associated also with Timotheus at the Mausoleum, 

it seems possible that both may have worked 

together also at Ephesus. In turning over the plates of Defrasse and 
Lechat’s account of excavations at Epidaurus. I have been again impressed 
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with details of likeness between the sculptures and architectural forms at 
Epidaurus and those at Ephesus. 

A remarkable block sculptured in_ relief, described as a votive 
monument or part of an altar, is in its principle of design extraordinarily 
like the sculptured pedestals discovered at Ephesus (Defrasse et Lechat, 
p- 87). Asacapping it has a bold Lesbian leaf moulding, practically identical 
in form and use with those surmounting the pedestals at Ephesus. Beneath 
on the vertical surface are figures in relief a good deal like those of the 
sculptured drums of the columns of the Arteimision. 

The most remarkable puint of coincidence, however, ig that figures of 
the Epidaurus sculpture were applied to the block so as to turn the angle. 
Thus a figure of Victory has the body on one face of the square stone block, 
while a wing and a flying mass of drapery are continued past the corner on 
to the other side, The conception is entirely parallel to the sculpture of 
‘Heracles and the Amazon’ on the pedestal from Ephesus at the British 
Museum. for in this. tuo, the action of the group turns the corner of the 
square stone. The two works are really extraordinarily alike in conception 
and detail. As pointed out in the British Museum Cutulogue the Nereids at 
Ephesus resemble ‘the Nereids of Timotheus from Epidaurus’ (see Defrasse 
et Lechat, pp. 74+ and 76). 

Again, the lion-head spouts of the cymation at Ephesus were closely 
like those at Epidaurus (Detrasse et Lechat, pp. 111, 128, 166, 167). In 
both places we have similar deeply set eyes, frowning brows, wrinkled 
muzzles, and stitf locks of hair. Those at Ephesus, while little like those 
at the Mausolenm, seem as if they might have been carved by the same 
sculptor who wrought those of Epidaurus. Further, the whole design of 
the cvmatien at Ephesus might have been derived from Epidaurus. The 
gutter-front of the Mausoleum follows an older fashion in having carved 
palmettes rising vertically, but the gutter at Ephesus follows a type initiated 
at the Erechtheum and developed at Argos, Epidaurus, and elsewhere. In 
this type acanthus bracts and palmettes spring from scrolls which spread 
laterally along the gutter front. Sometimes the scrolls sprang from the 
centre of each length and terminated against the lions’ heads, at others 
they issued by the uns’ heads and met together in the midst between them 
as at Ephesus (cf, Defrasse et Lechat, pp. 125, 123,167). The character 
of the scroll-work in the last is remarkably like that at Ephesus. Frequently 
an antefix with a palmette carved on it was set over the centre between two 
lions’ heads above the joint in the stone gutter. This may have been the 
case at Ephesus, for Wood says that he found part of a palmette antefix. 

I have before pointed out that the sculptured ornament of the gutter 
front at Ephesus was copied at Priene, and from that its pattern may be 
completed. In the Museum basement are several small fragments in addition 
to the large piece shown in the Ephesus Gallery. With the help of these a 
nearly complete resturation might be made. It should be noticed that in the 


3 The soutce for the evntiadous meaudering scroll of later days. 
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Museum the lion’s head (12384) is fixed too low in relation to the rest of the 
cymation; the bottum of it should probably not come below the ‘bed’ of 
the gutter and the total length of a gutter stone should be about 5 ft. 84 ins., 
that is three stones to a columniation. As set up now each stone would have 
been about 5 tt. 10 ins. long. 

Our comparisons may help to settle the date of the later Temple 
of Artemis. I doubt the stories that the older temple was burnt on the 
night of Alexander’s birth, and that the newer temple was built by his 
architect, Deinocrates. At least both these tales may be myths It seems 
certain that the temple must have been completed with its roof before 
the smaller but somewhat similar temple at Priene, for the gutter of - 
Ephesus was copied at Priene but in a much inferior style. This gives us 
a lower limit of time at about 330 B.c. On the other hand, the roof of 
Ephesus had probably not been reached when the Mausoleum had its gutter 
set in place, for that, as said above, is of an older type. 

From these comparisons a date about 340 or 345 may be suggested for 
the roof of the temple of Ephesus, but this vast structure must have been 
many years In course of construction, perhaps twenty or thirty. Timotheus 
seems to have been working at Epidaurus about 370, and Kephisudotos 
wrought his Eirene about the same time. Now, if Timotheus was at the 
Mausoleum with Scopas about 350, it may be suggested that he also worked 
with Scopas at Ephesus before that time. The sculptures at the Mausoleum 
seem to me to be later in style than those at Ephesus, although the riding 
Persian found at the Mausoleum is very similar to the Amazon of Timotheus 
at Epidaurus, as has often been pointed out. The pedestals and sculptured 
drums of the columns at the Temple of Artemis would, I think, have been 
wrought as the works neared completion,and not when the blocks were set in 
place at an earlier time. Yet I cannot think that these sculptures were 
wrought later than the middle of the fourth century. 

A sculptured lion’s head of noble style now exhibited in the Ephesus 
Room, No. 47 [53], is described as having, perhaps, formed part of the gutter, 
and it is assigned to the archaic temple, but this I do not think possible 
either in point of time or of function. It seems to me of fine central style 
and it probably formed part of a sculpture in the round. At the back a part 
of the shoulder is still attached: and it is clear from the parting of the mane 
that the neck was sharply turned from the shoulder almost at right angles. 
This appears to be the head described by Wood as having formed part of a 
statue. 

It will be remembered that Wood thought that the blocks of the square 
sculptured pedestals were fragments of a frieze. It is absolutely certain, 
however, that they made up square blocks a little over six feet wide on each 
side, and each in four pieces, for all, or nearly all, are angle pieces, and the 
average dimension of the completer ones is a little more than three feet 
measured horizontally. It seems not to have been remarked that Wood gives 


* Democrates is said also τὸ have built the wonderful tomb of Arsinve. 
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us sufficient information to show that all these were dug up at or near the 
entrance front, that is, the west end of the temple. Thinking. as he did. that 
they formed parts of the frieze he would have been glad τὸ tell us of any 
fragments found elsewhere, but he does not. The sculptured drums of 
columns, on the other hand, were found both at the east and at the west ends 
of the temple. According to this evidence there were square sculptured 
pedestals at the west end but not at the east end, although there were 
sculptured drums at both ends. Now it is almost impossible to suppose that 
similar sculptured drums would be elevated in one case un pedestals and in 
the other be set six feet lower in level on the pavement. This same 
difficulty, indeed, applies equally to the inner row of columns on the entrance 
front. Unless the pedestals and the drums were built to range at the same 
level, the pedestals taking the place of the drums in the outer row, an 
awkward question as to level must have arisen. It is difficult to see how 
any reasonable arrangement other than this can be suggested except that of 
Dr. Murray, who placed the pedestals entirely beneath the level of the 
platform; but that solution is impossible having regard to the evidence and 
the structural necessities of the case, for the platform was a great foundation, 
and it is unthinkable structurally that the enormous weight-bearmg columns 
should have been built outside this foundation. 
W. R. Lernany. 


δ The drums are ‘exactly six feet high’ inch less, while the pedestals are stated τὸ he 
according τὸ Wood; in the British Museum sia feet one ineh, 
Crtalogue they are said to he a qnarter of an 
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THE present paper is a continuation of my article in vol. xxxi. of this 
Journal (1911), pp. 161-215, and it contains the inscriptions promised on 
the final page of that article. The sixth inscription (No. ΤΥ ΧΙ) was 
recopied by Sir W. M. Ramsay and myself in 1912, but we added little to 
Professor Callander’s copy. Several further texts discovered in 1912, and 
careful revisions of many of the known inscriptions, are reserved for treat- 
ment in another place. The inscriptions in my former paper are referred to 
as Nos. I, IL., ete. 


XXXIX. (α). (R. 1891, C. 1911). At Karadilli, near Lysias. 


MMU, eee te eeuelel 
ὩφΦΦΑΗΑΔΕΛΦΗΑῪ PIEDS, MOE Np θὰ 
WME τοῦ)... eri π ΚΑ 
WWMM Ue Lavéoryo- 
MMUN A PAC XUN 5. ἂν μ]νήμης χ[άρι]ν. 
IOCNICZ% ONTZZKNOY tos νι σ[εμ]ον τ[ου] κνου- 


MANZG KAKOYNTIXZGAGA 
KETAIOCZE © ZEMZAWC 
K@VITZEZIKME LZ GE 
TOYAT TI H KEAAEITOY 10 


parle] κακουν τι [αδ]δα- 
κετ, [δΊιος [Je [σ ’]ζεμ[ελ]ως 
κε τιτ[τ]ε[τ]ικμεῖνος} εἰ- 
του, Attin κε αἀδειτου. 


The stone bearing this inscription had been deliberately hacked all over, 
and it was difficult in many places to distinguish the modern chisel-marks 
from the original letters. It might have been possible, had it been worth 
several hours’ work, to read the Greek portion completely: it is obviously an 
epitaph of the ordinary type.t I worked long at the Phrygian portion, and 
convinced myself regarding every letter I have given as certain: the 
restorations, many of them supported by traces on the stone, follow as a 
matter of course. In the copy only two points call for comment. There 
was an apparently ancient symbol between the third and fourth letters of 
addaxer (line 7). It was probably an ‘ivy-leaf’; if a letter. it was part of 
C or €. Between € and Z in line 8 there is space for a letter, which 
appeared to be C; indeed, if the space was engraved at all, C is the only 
possible letter, but it was difficult at this point to distinguish between the 


Ὁ Tn line 2, with Prof. Ramsay’s copy beture me, I regarded ἀδελφή as certain. 
H.S.—VOL. XXXIIL a H 
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ancient engraver and she moder meson. Tr we read xe σζεμέλως. we may 
compare it with forms hke ἐνορκίσξω. Σώσξοντε (Laodiceta Combusta. 
unpublished . ete, which ave fairly common on Greek imscriptions of 
Anatolia. 

With cexovy τοῦ κνουμανε oY κυουμαν!. not Kvoupaver) compare Nos, IT, 
tnote), Χο LNT. With 8005 κε [σἸζεμελως xe conpare Artin xe dews κε in 
No. LXIL The syntax of this inseription «see Addenda to my former 
peper! contimus my argument for the division Arzze adectov. The name of 
Atus is mentioned separately after it has been included by implication im 
[σἸζεμέλως. as 1 have pointed out on LAID p 208). 


LXV τ. 1911.) At Karadili. 


« 
ἈΠΟΛΛΩΝΙΟ ΤΉ ὀ ᾿λπολλώνιος (na ἡ δεῖνι 


ἰσύμβ.ος αὐτοῦ ἑαυτοῖς ζῶν-] 


TEC ¢ PONO τες καὶ φρονοῦϊντες ἀνέστη- 


CAN IOCNJE™ σαν. los rea yeulov κνουμανε Ka- 
KOYNAAAKE 5 κοὺν αδακεῖτ, dews ζεμελως 
ETIGTETIK ετι[ τ]Ἰτετικΐμενος εἰτου. 


ἱ ; 


| \ 


The stene on which this inscription was engraved had just been broken 
into fragments to build into the wall of a new mosque. I was able to find 
only the above two pieces. It ix uncertain how many lines are lust after the 
first line: the edges did not fit exactly. and a thin piece had been lost. 
Probably the engraver omitted C in CEMON: or should we read the Greek 


ἐδ τὰ . 
ἐμοῦ OF ἐμῷ ’ 


LXIX. BR. and C. 1011) At Kadin Khan, west οἵ Laoriceia 
Combusta. In the front wall of the ruined Khan. 


EINEM OKKAYrO! ΕιΨψε[α]μ- ὐνῥ νδιοι 
AOYC=EY OYPMcYCAE δοὺς. = eve pupil oluede: 
NEMTEIPA NIOCCAIKA ν᾽ επειραρ- 15 ν. los σαι κα- 
ΡΕΟΙΤΑΔΕ KON AADA pe οπαδε- xov [a |S8a- 
NATWKIDY KETMANK 5 vat ὦ xivolv- KET μανκ- 
MAN?: €KP AW 7CNI parla?’ .jexp- aly, τοῖς νι 
ὠδαάδωνςε ZWCKET wo Δαδων7ε- fos κε π- 
JONOYEWC: EICKETITE ει Ovovews t- 380. εἰς κε τιτε- 
PO} TCAAENTT TIKMENOC pot tLe] Αλενπ- τικμενος 
ATIICAEOYE ΕἸΤΟῪ 10 ατ[ηϊς Δεουε- εἰτου. 
ΙΑ.» ANEIC tas Μίανεις 

Δαδων κε 


BDAAWNKE 
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This inscription (discovered by Sir W. M. Rainsay) fills the two luwer 
panels of a doorstone. The upper panels are broken across the middle, but 
there is no Greek inscription on the part which remains. and the above is 
very probably the complete epitaph. The letters are rudely and irregularly 
engraved, but, except in a few places where the stune is worn, they are clear. 
We copied the inscription several times, and I delayed my departure from 
Kadin Khan tor a day in order to secure a favourable light for photographing 
the stone. The above text, on which, after repeated consideration of every 
letter, we finally agreed, is, with the following reservations, fairly certain. 

The last two letters in line 1 run together, and no cross-bar was 
engraved (a frequent omission, cf. No. LITT.): but the shape of the group 
makes decidedly fur | AJM as against M/A] (T reject AM as impossible). 
Tn line 6, two letters are completely lost between N and €. The last letter 
in line 7 is undoubtedly C, that at the end of line 8 is |; it is shorter than 
the other letters, but appeared certain. In line 9, the third letter from the 
feft side might be | ora badly-formed Y. We thought however that the 
apparent oblique stroke was a fault in the stone, and 1 seemed the more 
probable reading. The fifth letter in line 9 appeared to be C, but the stone 
was uch worn at this point. YCOI, not YIOI, is certain in line 13. The 
restoration in line 18 is obvious, but no trace of TO remained. The only 
difference between our copies is that in line 14 1 doubttully read a small O 
between M and Y; Sir W. M. Ramsay regarded the space between those 
letters as empty. 

The text falls into two parts. The words down to ουρμ[ο]νσαεν 
describe the preparation of a tomb by several persons, the remainder is a 
variation of the usual curse against violation of the tomb. Some details in 
the first part are hard to explain. but I think the general sense can be 
recovered, 

Supposing xvovpav[a] to be correctly restered, it is the last word in a 
rough hexameter. concluding with two spondeecs. There follows a series of 
personal names which violate the metre, as frequently happens in Greek 
metrical epitaphs of this locality. With the order of the words in the 
protasis of the curse, reminiscent of metre, compare No. LX. 

The following translation, conjectural here and there, appears to give 
the general meaning. 

‘Xeuna, daughter of Eieamdé, fitted up a substructure (οπαδεν) on 
which (a7 ὦ) a tomb to... Dadén, son of Onouis, (she) and the children (?) 
(pot) Alenpates, Devias, Manis, the grandchildren (2) (vyor) Dadén and 
Okka, set up. Whoever does harm to this munument, let him both when 
alive and his posterity be accursed.’ 

The name Xeuna (with final -α elided before eve:pape)? is common in 
Phrygia (see un No. XNXID. I take E:veapédous to be the genitive of a 
proper nune Emeamdo or Eineamdou, which reminds us of the Anatolian 
town-names Oinoandos, Oiniandos (Rainsay, Hist. Geoy. of Asia Minor, 


Ξ Οἱ perhaps τὰ τς dropped as in Bovox for Bovoxay im Old-Phrygian. 


H 2 
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p. 386): it is probably not a Phrygian name. The verb ezecpape can hardly 
be other than the Greek ἐπήραρε, and o7radey (compare the accusative κακεν, 
No. XL. and Cewerev, Hesychius) a word corresponding to Greek ὀπαδός and 
neaning some accessory and subordinate part of the monument. The use of 
at w in line 5 is exactly like that im No. XLIX.; in both inscriptions it 
ineans ‘on which. The next word is probably κνουμαν[α] accusative 
governed by ουρμ[ο]υσαεν : for the form, compare No. XXXI. The following 
word has lost its initial letter. It may be the name Tlovepos (compare 
κακεν tor kaxovy) which occurs in No. XNXI., but is more probably a word 
in the dative meaning ‘husband.’* If our general scheme of interpretation 
is cvrrect, we should expect the relationship of Neuna to Dadén to be 
expressed. Δαδωνζε]ε is probably the next word: the second last letter is C, 
not €, but I suspect negligence of the engraver here. Aad could be the 
dative of a name Aaéda, just as cepour is constantly used for ceuou,? but 
Stovovews is a very unlikely name. Ovovews is the genitive of a name 
Ovovws, with which the Phrygian "Ὄννης (Nicol. Damase. fr. 54, Kretschmer 
EBinleituny, p. 344) may be compared. The next word. cpor, means 
‘children; it is identical with ezpoe in No. VIT., where I should now prefer 
the explanation given there as an alternative ecpoc Arve tettleTixpevor 
ew vou, giving ecpot the sense of réxva;* see on No. I., and compare the very 
frequent Greek curse ὀρφανὰ τέκνα λίποιτο etc. After epor we should read 
τε], connecting Xeuna with her children as joint subject of ουρμ[ο]υσαεν. 
The enclitic conjunction te occurs also in No, LXUI. Alenpates is evidently 
a Persian name. Δεουείας is to be compared with the name Aeovas in 
Perrot, Exploration dela Gulatie, i. p. 52 (similar doublets are ’Amzias and 
᾽Αππᾶς, Παππίας and Hamas, etc.). Perrot connects the name with the 
Sanskrit root diz which appears in modern Persian as dev. The name 
probably came into Asia Minor with the Galatians: compare the Celtic 
river-name Devs. Manis and Dadén are well-known Phrygian names, and 
Οκκα occurs frequently in the form ΓΑ κκα (Kretschmer, Hinleituny, p. 351): 
cf. the pairs "Avva Ὄννης, Navva Novyns, daxer boxer, etc. The ethnic 
᾿᾽Οκηνός. implying a form "Oxa, vccurs in Sterrett, Hpiy. Jour, No. 155. 

The position of vyoc in the epitaph demands a meaning like * grand- 
children, ‘sons-in-law’ or some such term of relationship. The regular 
order on Greek epitaphs recording the preparation of a tomb by a whole 
household puts the wife and sons and daughters first, and the sons-in-law or 
daughters-in-law and the grandchildren next. ουρμ[ο]υσαεν (or ουρμυσαεν 
according to R.’s copy: the divergence is immaterial) is a verb in the avrist, 
third person plural, meaning ἀνέστησαν or κατεσκεύασαν. Perhaps it is 
connected with the Greek ἕρμα: a peculiar use of ἕρμαιον = ‘tomb’ is 
attested in S.-E. Phrygia* The word in that case means ‘piled-up, 


ἃ Mr, Fraser suggests vexpw (oFexpo). Phrygian Studies, Trans. Camb. Phil. Soe. 
3 See Solmsen in Auhn’s ZritschriftN.F.xiv. Vol. vi. Part ΠῚ, p. 21. 
p. 50. * Sterrett, Wolfe Erped. Nos. 501, 586. 


ἃ The same word is perhaps compounded — fantastivally taken by Burehner in Comment. 
πῶς 


in Δάειρα ‘daughter of aa”: see J. Fraser ‘JF ulfflin, p. 850, to mean ‘herm.” 
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‘cunstructed. With cat... μανκα[ν] contrast cay... paveae in No. LX. 
μανκα[νἹ appeared to fill the space better than pavealc]. We find tos w in 
Nos. TIL. VI, XXV. On the use of ve in Phrygian, see Prof. Richard 
Meister in Indogerm. Forschungen, 1909, pp. 315 ff, a paper with which I 
became acquainted only after my former article was published.’ ἕως is most 
probably the Greek word which sometimes replaces ζῶν on inscriptions : 
mets κε is added somewhat awkwardly, but the sense is clear ‘let hin both 
when alive and his posterity. ...’ This inscription supports Seetzen’s reading 
(TIEIC) against Hamilton's TElEC in No. XII. I took wees in that inscrip- 
tion to mean ‘children’; Torp (Phryy. Insch. wus rom. Zeit, p. 18) connects 
the word with Greek ὄπεσ-θεν, and translates ‘die Kindeskinder. Either 
meaning suits excellently, and the general sense is ‘ posterity, the τέκνα καὶ 
ἐκ τέκνων τέκνα of No. 1. 


LXX. (Ο 1911.) At Laodiceia Combusta. 


10¢ tos [ve σεμουν 
KN xv[ovpaver K- 
AKO axo[uy TL adda- 
KE κεῖτ, τιτετικ- 

, ME μεῖνος Αττι- 
ΕΑ ε αἰδειτου. 


This inscription was engraved on a round pillar; there was no Greek 
inscription accompanying it. The erasure of most of the letters appeared 
ancient, and was carefully executed. The text presents no unusual feature. 
The restoration 15 fairly certain: only [σεμον tov] may be the correct supple- 
ment in the first line: compare No. LXL, also from Laodiceia Combusta. 


LXXI. (R. and C. 1911.) At Saghir (Sagoue 2) on an Imperial Estate 


near Antiochia ad Pisidiam. On a boiios. 


τίς κίε) ἐγερεῖ τ, ε- 
τιττετικμίε- 


vot ἰννοῦυ. 


There is ἃ space, due apparently to an ancient fault in the stone, between 
the first and second letters in line 1; no certain trace of a letter could be 
made out in this space. At the end of line 1, two letters are lost; at the 
end of line 2. one letter. The third line is complete and certain. 


* With Prot. Meister’s novel and ingenivus — (Leipsig), 1911. pp. 21 ff and in Nene Nicolui- 
treatment of the Phrygian inscriptions in this tana, pp. 165 ff., 1 hope to deal at length else- 
article, in Berehte Sdehs, Gesell, Wissen. where. 
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The construction -smgular relative clause denoting a class, with the 
principal verb in the plural) is common in all languages. The inscription 
opens with the Greek τις, used as a relative, as often in inscriptions, and the 
Phrygian particle «e, which is also found with vos (cos we No. NNAVIL cf 
LIV.). The form evov in this inscription shows that in No. XID Seetzen’s 
€IHNOY is nearer the truth than Hamilton's €ITNOY. In that inscription 
we must now read ἀδει[ν]νου" and eu |vov must likewise be restored in 
No. VIL There is no longer any epigraphic support for the intermediate 
form ertvov, which seemed τὸ tullow naturally from Hamilton's copy of 
No. XI 

The verb eyepe[7] evidently means *dves harm,’ * violates’ (the tomb. 
Mr. Fraser has communicated to me, and will shortly publish,“ an explanation 
ut No. LVIL, in which he takes eyeort to be the verb in the protasis, and 
understands that the inscription is incomplete. This explanation of ἐγεσιτ 
is supported by an Old Phrygian text discovered by Chantre at Euyuk in 
Cappadocia, published by him in JVission en Cuppudoce, pp. 174 fh, and 
discussed by De Saussure, ibid, T observed some time ago that the reading 
efeoer in that inscription had very poor support on the photograph of the 
stone, and that eyeoer, which was given as a variant, was probably the true 
reading. This observation was confirmed by a new copy of the stone made 
by Sir W. M. Ramsay and myself in the Museum at Stamboul in May, 1912. 
The inscription should be read as follows: 


otirvotveteretg nae 
«ios nt akenun egeset(s) » 
(one letter lost) [7 or t]irterho[s]asiekimor 
otynusetivebri, 


Jn line 2, egeseti is absolutely certain. A letter is lost at the beginning of 
line 3, the following letter being probably xn, possibly 4 Part of the letter 
after terkov is lost, but the portion which remains can only belong tos. ἡ 
and / of as are certain, and the ghost of » could be seen. We looked 
earetully for tekmor, but the letter before ¢ is /, not ἐς Line 4 is the last 
line, and ὦ is the first letter in it: there is an ancient break in the stone in 
front of ὦ. After of, “μεν appeared fairly probible, but a and @ are much 
worn. Tho relation of this inscription to the fragmentary and defaced 
inscriptions on the edges of the stone will probably never be determined : 
bat it is important to remember that we cannot assume as certain (as Torp 
has done*) that line 1 is the begimming of the inscription. 

The imost striking feature in this inscription is the similarity of the 
curse-fornuia to that in use about a thousand years later. The verb EYE ET 
or eyegete is clearly the same as ἐγεσίτ in No. LVIT, and probably ἐγερεῖ τ 
in the inscription of Saghir is a dialectic variety of the same word. 


© The correct restoration of EIHNOY has SO 7 οι ἢ Sludis pp. 17, 48. 
realy been made by Meister, Lafloar ia Loi - Te the paper atioterd below 
sehatryen, 1909, p. 51τν αν 2 
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The only serious attempt tu interpret this inscription as a whole with 
which IT am aeyuainted is Prof. Torp’s essay in Mindeskrrft over prof. dr. 
Sophus Bugye, pp. 210-2158 He transcribes line 2 correctly, taking «henay 
to mean ‘tomb’ or ‘body’ or advpting Kretschmer’s view that it is the 
proper name attested in inscriptions of the Roman period, and recalling the 
Akenanolavos of one of the old Phrygian inscriptions. But he makes the 
verb eveseti, which is no longer tenable. His translation of the third line 
‘Terkos mége ihm das Gerat herausschneiden —apart from the fact that it 
is based on an erroneous text—shows insufficient consideratiun of the nature 
of Anatolian religion, and especially of the punishments usually invoked on 
violators of the tomb. But it can hardly be doubted that terhos is the 
‘Hittite’ ¢arku meaning ‘god’ or a particular god, and it is very tempting 
to read the name of the god in the following letters. Whether we read 
Asie hmor... or Asi ekinur..., we appear to be dealing with the dative of 
the divine name Asis, which is attested elsewhere, and may be not uncon- 
nected with the name which the Greeks gave to the lands east of the Aegean. 
The name Zeus ACEIC occurs at a much later date on coins of Laodiceia ad 
Lyceum. Ramsay (Cities und Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. p. 33) quotes the 
opinion of Longpérier and Waddington that this name is Semitic: Fried- 
lander (Z/t. Κὶ Yum. ii. pp. 108 Ε) understands Zeus ACEIC ‘as equivalent to 
Zeus AYA!OC at Sardis, comparing the Phyle ᾿Ασίας at Sardis (Herod. iv. 
45) and the "Actos λειμών near Nysa in M. Messogis (Strabu, p. 650). 
Ramsay is probably right in taking AC€IC as a non-Phrygian name: if our 
interpretation of the Euynk inscription is correct, Asis is the name of a god 
who belonged to the religion which the Phrygians found in the country when 
they entered it, and who was worshipped at the old Hittite centre of Euyuk 
at the date to which this inscription belongs. The same name is probably 
compounded in the village-name ᾿Ασιοκώμη mentioned in an inscription” 
belonging to the divine estate of Zizima near Laodiceia Combusta.’ The 
name ᾿Ασιοκώμη expresses the proprietorship of the god Asis in a village on 
hix estate, just as the village-name ’Arvoywpiov in Phrygia indicates that 
the village belongs to Atys." In the Lydian genealogies Asie» figures as the 
nephew or as the brother of Atys: see Ed. Mever in) Pauly-Wissowa 
Realeneyclopddie, 1. pp. 1579 and 2262. The name Atios occurs on an Old- 
Phrygian inscription Gf Phrygian it be; found by Garstang at Tvana: see 
Prof. J. L. Myres’ interesting article in Anouls of Arch. aiid dithrop., 
Liverpool, i. pp. 13 ff The name is written with the svinbel AX. which 
sugeests that the names Attis and Asis were originally identical. 


LANE (R. and C. 1912. using a previews copy by the discoverer. 
Professor Τὶ Callander.) At Katirli « Hofunun: Yaila, in nerthern Lyeaonia. 


* Dhave not aceess te Rretselamets paper inp. 9, 
Zr. δ᾿ ἡ, Runde dea Moracaleades, Xin. Beh Diskone. Menokone, Attioukeme, 
pp. 3860 f, referred to by Torp, Ramsay Coes vod Bohopres icp. δὲ τὸς and 

ἡ" Revue dv Philoluqu, WU. yp. τῶν Now tay thad. p, 122. 

See Classical Herew, 1905. yp 367 . 1918. 
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ιΙιοςῳμηῴΖῴἕῴκχωήεμν OYN tosl . . . . σ͵εμουν 

K YCCARAONKAKO/W κουσσί . . jov κακον 

AAA KET ITO TIKME ’ aéaxert [τ|(τ[ε]τικμε- 
XOCZZTIAAEITOY νος [At]re [αδ]ειτου. 
φῷρκοςιζΖὥζὥωὥφὥς2Ξσκκι TOD 5. at?] κος .. αδδακκιτορ 

K € Yl, © AV’ tie τοῖς ΤῊΣ ἊΝ πὰ 
φΟς EITOY Tlos estou. 
WUE KE UU BN IKOY tt 1 κ]αὶ οι ] 

φ2ο»ϑμξατωδιωτ ‘ κιος καὶ Bla τῷ ἰδίῳ π[ατρὶ 
ΔἷξκἑκαληζΖἭΕεε ἮΝΕκέεν 10 μίνήμηϊς ἕνεκεν. 


This inscription 1s engraved on a round pillar. It is badly defaced, and several 
letters look more certain in the black and white of the epigraphic copy than 
we felt abuut them in presence of the stune. The last six letters in lne 5 
are. however, certain, and we thought that no letter had been engraved 
before K at the beginning of the next line. At the end of line 6 I have 
tried to reproduce exactly what we saw on the stone: we decided that this 
letter was probably N, shaped like the N at the end of line 3. The cross-bar, 
and the faint line on the right. which suggested AA, are probably accidental. 

There is room for four letters between cos and σ͵εμουν. An impression 
made by Prof. Callander, which he has kindly put at my disposal, seems to 
suggest ΚΕ after IOC: possibly [KEAN ] should be restored. Both κε and ἂν 
are used with vos (ey. Nos. XXXVI. and XLIV.), and they may have been 
used together in this inscription. Apart from a new word meaning ‘the 
tomb, unfurtunately mutilated, there is nothing novel in the first version of 
the curse (lines 1-4). The second version apparently begins az xos, ike the 
curse In No. LXTV., and contains a fourth instance of the middle form of 
the verb (see on No. LXTIT.). We have no means of restoring the apodosis 
of this curse. A cross was afterwards cut on the pillar, doubtless by the 
zealous Christian who defaced the pagan inscription. 

W. AL Cabper. 


NOTE ON THE COINAGE OF THE IONIAN REVOLT. 


WHEN I wrote my paper on this comage which was published in this 
Journal (1911. pp. 151-160) IT was unaware that a find of coins had then 
recently taken place at Vourla (Clazomenae), which at once added to our 
knowledge of the coins of the Revolt, and confirmed my attribution of them. 
This find has been published in the Revue Vumismutique (1911, p. 60), by 
ΔΙ. R. Jameson, who being unacquainted with my previous paper published in 
the Proceedings of the British Acadeniy tor 1908 (vol. iti, pp. 119-122) 
came independently to the same conclusions as myself and gave the find to 
the time of the Ionian Revolt. Such support as that of M. Jamesun greatly 
strengthens my position, 

The Vourla find contained thirty-eight coins, all with incuse squares on 
the reverse. Five are staters of electrum: four are of the known types of a 
sphinx, a cock, a sow. a horse: the fifth bears a new type, an archaic head of 
Athena to r. in close-fitting helmet. Twenty-one are hectae in electrum, all 
from one die on the obverse side: the type is the head and neck of a bull to 
r.: the weight 231 to 236 grammes (about 36 grains). Twelve are silver 
coins: type, forepart of a winged boar to r.; weight 650 to 670 grammes 
(101-103 grains). 

T fully agree with M. Jameson that the stater with the head of Athena 
must be of Priene; and turning to my paper of 1911 I observe that I there 
wrote that we must expect te find coins of this class struck at Priene, which 
hope has thus soon been justified. The silver cvins are precisely of the class 
of money of Clazomenae which I attributed to the Ionian revolt; and 
they appearance in company with the electrum staters strongly confirms 
this attribution. 

The heetae of electrum are unpublished before. The type of a bull's 
head and neck oceurs on the silver coins of Samuws,! and there can be scarcely 
any doubt that these hectae were issued at Samos. They prove, what before 
was doubtful, that the Ionian Leagne struck heetae as well as staters in 
electrumn. 

The archaeologist is so well accustomed to find theories which he put 
forth in full confidence wrecked by the discovery of fresh facts, that I may be 
pardoned if 1 fect some satisfaction in the quick confirmation of my views as 
to the coinage of the Revolt by new results of excavation. 

P. GARDNER. 


‘Gardner Yum. Chrow. 1882, Pl. VIL: Babelon, Prac’, Pl XI: Bro Mus. Cat. Lonu, 
Pl. XXXIV. 


τοῦ 


Fic. 1.—OrxocHokE yn Paris, Petit PALals. 


THE MASTER OF THE DUTUIT OITNOCHOE! 
(Puates VITL-NIL) 


THE pretty vase figured at the head of this paper passed from Prince 
Louis Napoleon’s possessiun into the hands of the late Auguste Dutuit, 
who bequeathed it along with his other treasures to the city of Paris. 
The same subject. a winged woman holding bow and arrow and bending 
to touch a fawn, is repeated with very slight variations on an unpublished 
lekythos in Syracuse. To judge from her weapons, the woman 
must be the winged Artemis who is famihar to us from primitive Greek 
art: but small, brisk, and dainty. she is greatly changed from the 
strong-armed Potnia Theron. Although it may often be observed that 
hunters love in a curious sort the fleet or violent people ot the wooclland 
whom they pursue and destroy: yet no one could think that this little 
lady ever used the weapons she carries to hurt or kill: borne on wings, 
she overtakes the swift feet. but the chase is net im earnest and ends 
not in death but in a caress: she ts εὐ, to the rough yowig of fieru 
Ligue. and delightrul to tender Torest creatives that love the heeast, _ ᾿ 

There is a third figure ef a winged woman caressing a fawn on ἃ 
neck-amphora in St. Petersburg (Atlas εἶν Compte-Rendu, 1862, PL Li. 
but instead of bow and arrew, she holds a phiale in her left hand. The 
Syracuse vase is perhaps by the same painter as the Dutuit: oinechoe, 


PT owe my thanks to Mi. AH. Sinith. 


allows me to publish vases in London, 
Mi. 1. D. Caskey and Δ Pottter for kidly 


Boston, and the Louvre 
Jin 
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but I should not care to aftirm it: I have not seen the Petersburg vase, 
but the illustration shows that it helongs at any rate to the same time 
as the other two. We may take it that these three pictures are not 
independent one of another: they must be copies of a common original 
whether painting, relief, or vase-drawing, it is not possible to say. So 
much for the picture, and who was the painter? JI am able to point 
out fourteen works by the Master of the Dutuit oinochoe. All fourteen 
are small vases, the largest a hydria of no great size, one of the rest 
is ἃ lekythos and the others oinochoal or small neck-amphorae. There 
is no yery important piece among them. but the artist draws neatly 


Fre. 2.—Vasr oo Briisit Museen (ΠΣ 811). 


with sharp and often very thin lines: his litthe men and women have 
an alert air and a nat charm; and he is fond of animals, for besides 
a horse, and the fawn we have been talking about, there are no less 
than five snakes on his fourteen vases, also a lion, and a goat. 


I. Oinochoai. 


Iw 


Shape see «Fig. 2: 1, reunded handle. 2.3, 4, ridged handle. On the 


back of the vase, 1. 2. and 3. rich motive of palmettes. 4, two palmettes 
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only, at the junction of handle with vase. On the front of the handle, 3 and 
4+ have a similar double palmette. Above the picture. egg and dot; below, 
all round the vase, band of pattern (in 1, two bands). 
1. BM. Ε 511. Pl VIIL and Fig. 3. 
Silen with oinochoe: Dionysos with cantharos and thyrsos (a 
snake twisted round the thyrsos): and a guat. 
BM. E510. PLIX. 
Seated silen with canthares and pointed amphora, and maenad 
with snake and lion. 
3. Louvre IL G 310. PLN. 
Dionysos with cantharos and thyrsos, and maenad with oinochoe 
and branch. 
Chief restoration, left hand uf Dionysos. 


τῳ 


+. Paris. Petit Palais 395, Fig. 1, from Froehner, Vuses du Prince 
Nupoléon, Pl. 1 = Froehner, Muses de Pronce, Pl. + vith a few 
corrections). 
Winged Artemis stroking a fawn. 


1. Thin oinochoai. 
Shape Furtwangler, Cut. Pl. VIL No. 208. 
Ridged handles, Picture on the neck. On the lip, egg and dot. Below 
the picture, a band of pattern. 
5. Louvre G 239. 
Maenad with thyrsus and snake. 
6. Munich 2445. 
Eros tlying with oinochoe and phiale. 


III. Small neck-amphorae with double handles. 

Foot simple black dise. Mouth: in 7 and 8 curves inwards: in 9 out- 
wards as in Nolan amphorae proper: only, the upper edge of the mouth is 
reserved, not black. In 7, the pictures are on the neck of the vase: in 8 and 
9 on the body. 

Below cach picture, on 8, band of pattern: on 9, reserved line all round 
the vase. 

On the neck of 9, three b.-f. palmettes each side: the neck of 8 black. 

On 7, at each handle, a palmette. 


7. Louvre G 137. 

aA. Nike running. 

B. Nike tlying with oimochoe and phiale. 
δι. Naples 3155. 

al. Citharode. 

B. Man leaning on stick. 
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9. Berlin, 
4. Maenad with thyrsos and snake; Dionysos with cantharos and 
branch: silen with oinochoe and wineskin. 
B. Man in Thracian cloak ; and youth in Thracian cloak riding. 


IV. Nolan amphorae. 


Usual type, the mouth curving outwards, black disc-foot, triple handles. 
10, rich palmette motive at handles, 12 a single r-f palmette: below the 
pictures, in 10, band of sideways palmettes all round the vase: in 11 and 12, 
band of pattern below each picture. 


10. Louvre G 203. Millin, Petntures de vases untiques 2, Pl 41. 
A. Herakles with cantharos and club, and Athena with oinochoe 
and spear. 
B. Hermes running with kerykeion. 
11. Berlin 2330. 
A. Dionysos with cantharos and thyrsos. 
B. Maenad with snake and thyrsos. 
13. Boston. Pl. XI. and Fig. 8. Sketch, Rom. Mitt. 2, p. 242: phot. 
Coolidge 15336. 
a. Hephaistos polishing shield, and Thetis. 
B. Nike running with oinochve and phiale. 


VY. Lekythos. 
13. Syracuse. Mon. Line. 17. p. 394. 


Woman with thymiaterion and phiale. 


VI. Hydria. 
11. BM. E179. PL XIL 

Nike fying with oimochoe. 

Kalpis. Picture on shoulder and body. Mouth simple, with egg 
and dot. Foot simple black disc. Upper side of mouth 
reserved. 

R.-f. palmette on each handle. Below picture, band of pattern. 


The eye is long and narrow, often open at both ends. The lower 
line is often almost straight. The pupil is nearly in the middle. The 
ear has regularly the form shown in Pl. XII The nose is slightly hooked 
and sharply pointed ; the chin protrudes; the mouth is often ρθη. 

In 6 as in 12 (Pl. XI), the upper part of the median line below the 
chest is marked by a black line. Compare the torso of Hephaistos with the 
torso of the Silen on 1. 

On 1, 2 and 12 (Pll. VIIL, IX., XT), the elbow is indicated by a curved 
black line against the reserved arm. This is an extremely rare rendering. A 
similar black line marks the knee on 1, 2, and both sides of 10: this is also rare. 
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For the right ankle or Hephaiscos on 12. ¢f 2: for Thetis, where 
the lines juin, ef δὶ The ankle is often not marked; it is rounded on 
Land 4. simpler on 9. The toes are black ares with a single curve except 
once On S, 

Clothes: the sleeve iN nearly always bonnded by two long parallel 
almost straight lines 1. 2.3.4.5 7.9. 10.12. 14> The chiten often has 
a short kolpos. Note the close resemblanee between the himatia on 
1. 3.and 13. Women usually wear saceot of one kind or another (4.7 11 
13.111 and 3.13. For the loose hair of the inaenad on 2 ef. ΤΊ. 


Fie, 3.—NoLan AmMprorna In Bosion (B). 


In the closed frontal hand, the lower jet of the thumb is not 
indicated separately (1, 2. 3, 4,5, 11, 12.13, 14. 

The inscriptions are written perpendicularly downwards except on 12 
and the καλὸς only on 8. ARXINO€ is written on cach side of 7. ARXINOSE 
KALOE on (4) and HOMAIS KALOS on (B) of 8: the inscriptions on 9, 10, 
11. and 12 are meaningless. 

The commonest pattern is a stopt maeander in 2's with cross squares 
touching the bounding lines above and below alternately (1, 6, 10: 3: 
12; 4). ; 

J.D. ΒΕΛΖΙΕΥ. 


THE GROWTH OF SPARTAN POLICY.—A REPLY. 


I conTRIBUTED to the first number of the AS. for 1911 an article 
on the development of Spartan foreign policy, to which Dr. Grandy replied 
in the following issue. Inasmuch as my article was the promulgation of a 
new theury running counter to the views already published by Dr. Grundy. 1 
looked forward to a reply from him which would establish on clearer grounds 
ot evidence the views of that section of his Thucydides which deals with 
Spartan foreign policy: or, at any rate, if he did not care to work over old 
ground again, to an attempt definitely to controvert my evidence and 
conclusions. If his reply had at all conformed to my expectations, I should 
not have ventured to make any further demands upon the space of the 
Journal, since I cannot see that journalistic controversy adds anything 
either to learning or to the amenities of life. But Dr. Grundy’s answer 
consists of little else than a repetition of (psec dirits, and a somewhat 
intolerant arraignment of my conclusions, supported by a wholly insufficient 
and even misleading representation of my arguments. 

Dr. Grundy says, on p. 263, that my " statements wholly ignore the fact 
that the new and restricted policy (of Chilon) must necessarily place the 
acquisition of the new κλῆροι by the conquest of the new territory outside 
the design of the Spartan government. Now κλῆροι on the Spartan plan 
meant new Helots: and Sparta had come to recognise that she had as many 
Helots as she could control’ So far from ignoring the fact that Chilon’s 
policy implied the abandonment of the acquisition of new κλῆροι, I devoted 
the whole of pp. 23. 24, and 25 to puinting out that that was Chilon’s 
deliberate intention. Nor are iny arguments against Busolt’s view that 
Chilon’s policy was due to fear of more Helots answered by a mere 
contradiction. 

A far graver instance of misreprescutation appears on pp. 266 and 267, 
T pass over the fact that the misquvtation of my note on p. 24 makes it 
into nonsense. That was no doubt a slip. The comment on Thucydides 
iv, 80 is fair eriticism, though a bad translation. There is no mention 
of * policy’ in the Greek, but of ‘institutions, a very different matter. 
But the statement of my evidence in regard to the plot of Cleomenes 
and the Helots is a travesty. It is true that there is a large body of 
conclusiuns based upon this fact, and it is quite open to Dr. Grundy tu 
throw doubt on the conclusions by denying the fact, but he at least 

1 
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owes me the courtesy of stating my evidence fairly. My first piece «οὔ 
evidence is from Plato's Zviws ii. 692E and 698. This is described 
by Dr. Grundy as yague and confused. I do not know why. For a 
historical tradition of the fifth century, Plato appears to me to be reasonably 
good authority. My second piece of evidence is from Pausanias iv. 15. 2. 
It is true that the name of Leotychidas is a gross anachronism, but I do not 
for ἃ moment admit, as Dr. Grundy’s comment suggests. that the tradition of 
a Messenian war in the time of Leotychidas is an anachronism. My third 
piece of evidence is from Pausanias iv. 23. 6, where another anachronism in 
date can be checked by Herod. vi. 23 and Thue. vii 4. The passage refers 
to the settlement of Messenians in Zancle by Anaxilas of Rhegium, and 
is to my mind a very important link in the chain. Dr. Grundy omits it 
entirely. I still believe that the evidence is sufficient for a Helot revolt in 
490, during the period that Cleomenes was in exile and was tampering with 
the Arcadians. I still believe that, considering the later conduct of 
Pausanias, it is a legitimate conclusion that Cleomenes was concerned in 
the revolt. Dr. Grundy remarks that ‘the evidence is s0 weak that, had not 
the thing appeared in print, it would be almost incredible that any writer 
would have ventured to found any hypothesis upon it.’ Yet on pp. 349 and 
350 of the third volume of the Geschichte des Altertums he will tind that 
Eduard Meyer accepts the same conclusions. 

Finally we read on p. 269, ‘Mr. Dickins’ hypothesis is to the last degree 
improbable, His position is full of inconsistency; for he admits that by this 
time the fear of the Helots was attfecting and limiting Spartan policy: 
and yet he would have us believe that in the years following the earthquake 
of 464, when that fear stood at its height, the Ephorate, out of what may be 
described as “pure cussedness,” threw over the cautious policy which that 
very fear had inspired.’ This points to considerable haste in Dr. Grundy’s 
reading of my article. On pp. 37 and 38 and again on p. 11,1 date this 
volte-fuce distinctly and clearly in the year +468, the year of Archidamus’ 
succession, Obviously the earthyuake of 464 put a stop to any aggressive 
movements vu the part of Sparta. 

Dr. Grundy’s theory of the growth of Spartan policy is quite different 
from mine, but 1t is capable of inost perstlasive presentativn, as in Busolt’s 
Lukeduimonier, He does not do it justice by hypothetical arguments based 
on primd fucie probability vet p. 262), or by appeals to the dubious 
uithority of Aristotle fet. p. 261. Nor does he improve his own case by 
misstating mine. 

Guy Dickiys, 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Ancient History of the Near Hast. By H. R. Hatt. Pp. 602; 33 plates, 
14 maps. London: Methuen, 1913. 15s. net. 


By «Near East” Mr Hall means, on this occasion, West Asia with Egypt, and 
the Aegean cuasts so lony as these possessed a culture which he regards as not of 
occidental type ἐσ. the Minoan or Mycenaean. In the later (Greek) period he takes ac- 
count of these gousts only in so far as they became invelved in West Asian history, and 
he ends his record with the ** climacteric year ἢ of Salas (or, rather, the following year 
of Platuea). He never explains precisely why ‘‘the Soul of Greece” was not 
oveidental in the Aegean Aye, but states that, in his view, there was neither East 
nor West before a certam period, early Egyptian civilization itself being not more of one 
than of the other. In describing, however, the representations of foreign envoys m 
Egyptian paintings he does appear to mstitute such a comparison between the Mimoan 
mien and character and the Semitic and Egyptian, as ordinarily 1s involved in a distinction 
of vceidental society from oriental --a distinetion primarily of geographical habitat but 
secondarily of sovial type not always coterminous with that habitat. If however he has 
been betrayed into a slight invonsisteney by desire to inelude in his history a border-land 
civilization of which he has made a special study, the gain 1s ours. for all that Myr. Hall, 
with his wide knowledge of the Near East and spevialist competence in things Egyptian, 
cares to write on Aegean civilization is valuable: and, moreover, the inelusion of 
the latter adds greatly τὸ the Hellenie interest of his book. It covers, of course, a very 
wide field both in space and time, and its six hundred pages are not tuo many. It purports 
to impat ‘fa competent general knowledge of the early history of the West oriental 
world,” such as its author fondly holds to be still required of students in the School of 
Literae Himeniores at Oxford, But he must be recalling a past day, a day when wider 
interests were recognized in the Oxford Schouls. No knowledge of Ancient History 
before the first Olympiad is expected of the modern examinee, and seldom indeed has he 
the inward grace to trouble himself about anything that happened before that date. 

This is not the place to deal with that larger part of the book which does not directly 
concern Greece. It need only be said of it that the author has taken great pains to he 
abreast of the latest researches and that he usually goes for the sanest view. He follows 
King in bringing early Babyloman chronology down by some hundreds of years, and he 
accepts all the implications of the ‘+Israel stela”. His enthusiasm for Egypt does 
not blind hin to the qualities of her oppenents—of the ‘ Hittite Bismarck,” or 
Esarhaddon, or Nebuchadnezzar, and he is not tuo rigid an archaeologist to avail himself 
of literary evidence. Both the Hebrew Scriptures and Hervdotus are very fully appre- 
clited and used. 

The chapters of special interest to Hellenists are I]. (The Older Civilization of 
(rreece), NI. (Renovation of Egypt and Renascence of Greece), and XII. (Babylon and 
the Medes and Persians). Allusions to early contact of Greeks with the East come into 
other chapters, κὰν VI. to X., whenever the various δ Peoples of the Sea” appear in Egy p- 
uan history (Mr, Hall defimtely calls the Djakaray of Dor Cretan pirates, brmgs the Pulesti 
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from Lycia via Crete, and subseribes to the West Anatolian origin of the Hittite alles 
at Kadesh) and Lonian pioneers encounter Sargon II. or Sennacherib im Cilieian seas and 
lands. 

Mr. Hall has no doubt that the Minoans were non-Aryan and had dwelt in Africa — 
he hints at the Nile Delta, or at some common origin of both the Nurth Egyptians and 
the Mmoans—and he accepts evidence vf communication between Crete and Egypt as 
early as Dyn, ILL. desjrte Von Bissing and other objectors. Tf. as we believe, he is 
right. it was rather Cretans who adventured to the Fenmen than rice rere. With 
Montelius, Evans, Coffey and others, Mr. Hall ascribes the North European spiralifurm 
ornaunent to Aegean influence passing up the Baltic amber route: but he is inclined to 
look to Egypt for the ultimate origin of the Aegean seript. Ina later chapter he appears 
to be not unwilling to endorse the derivation of Semitic writing from Aegean. as 
proposed by Evans : but he is orthodox about the later Greek acyuisition of the alphabet 
from Phoenicians (to whom, by the way, he desires to be kinder than some recent crities 
while he paints their unproductiveness like an anti-Nemite '). He finds both the artistic 
spirit and the social amenities of the Minoans superior even τὸ the Egyptian, but suspects 
that them life had an ugly background, and thinks the artist whe produced some of the 
Zakro seals had an ‘evil mind.” He is sure the Keftiu were Minoans. On the whole this 
section vives the best short summary of Aegean civilization to date. For the succeeding 
age Mr Hall's Egyptian knowledge is especially useful. But space fails us to pick out 
tore points than this—that he agrees with the theory that the Homeric story of Argus is 
an archaistic ninth century metamorphosis of Achaean traditions of the Thessalian Argos, 
It is valuable to be assured by one of his special knowledge that all Nilotie indications 
point to complete cessation of communication between Egypt and Greece in the 
Geometric period. 

With the Classical age My. Hall deals more summarily, but Hellenists must read his 
last chapters for their information about contemporary Egypt and Persia. Who the 
Medes were: who Cyrus was: what origin and influence Zoroastrianism had: what part 
Greeks played in the national defence of Egypt: why Persians were more successful 
in the latter country than Assyrians: low Jews also fared under them—on these 
and other much canvassed questions the reader will get weluome hght. The hook would 
hear a litde condensation here and a little expansion there, and some wuistakes—printer’s 
errors and slips inevitable in the tirst redaction of sv much material—will disappear from 
a second edition. 1). ἃ. H. 


Troy. A Study in Homeric Geography. By Wattrer Lear. Pp, 406; 27 plates. 
G maps. London: Macmillan ἃ Co., 1912, 12s. 


A long notice would be necessary to review properly this valuable and fair-minded book. 
After short journeys in 1903 and 1910, Mr. Leaf inade a tour in April and May 1911. 
in company with Mr. Hasluck, of the whole Troad with the exception of the Aesepus 
valley. This book is the result. The first part is topographical, and gives us a 
description of Troy itself and the Troad. The account of Troy has been read by 
Dr. Dorpfeld, and is extremely useful and readable. Mr. Leaf finds Homer's account 
agree with the facts in all points except the hot and cold springs, and the confluence 
of the Simvis and Scamander. Some points may be noticed in this section, Pp. 149 syy. 
Mr. Leaf observes with truth that in Homer we gain the impression that Troy 
was a town and that the whole fighting force is received into it, whereas it was 
in reality a large castle, like Mycenae or Tiryns, capable of containing 2000 or 3000 
men at most. The answer is that our impression is due to the epic manner. the 
allies camped outside, as is explicitly stated in K. Moreover if the Greek catalogue 
exaggerates the number of the combatants, so no less does the Trojan, with its hordes of 
Thracians and Asiatics. P. 155 the difticulty about the Scaean and Dardanian yates 
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is surely very slight. They are north and south respectively, and Priam may have 
issued by one as well as by the other. Outside the Trojan plain Mr. Leaf gives us 
a pleasant description of the south coast of the Troad, from Adramyttium to Larisa, 
a warm riviera where he locates the Pelasgi, very plausibly. Excellent maps and 
photographs are added. Fuller topographical details will be found in the Geographical 
Journal, Jaly 1912, and BSN.A. xvii. 

The important part of the book (at least the author calls attention to it in the 
preface) is the explanation of the greatness of Troy and the reasons for the Trojan war. 
Troy was yreat because it was a meeting of trade-routes, and its allies were the peoples 
with whom it traded. (This view was originated by Prof. Myres, at the end of an article 
in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xxvii: cf. also M. 8. Thompson, 
Liverpool Annals, vy. 156) Mr. Leaf disproves Beéraid’s idea, popularised in our 
handbooks, that the Greek traders feared the entrance of the Dardanelles and 
consequently landed their goods at Besika Bay; but his own view, that Troy stupped 
traflic coming from the Euxine through the straits, and vice-versa, whieh commodities 
weie only accessible to the Aegeans in a Trojan market, 1s in its turn disproved 
in a reviewin the Pall Mall Gu-ette, Dec. 21, 1912, where the writer (H. A. O.) makes 
out that Troy owed its importance to its position between Asia and Europe, precisely 
as Constantinople in later times. There does not seem to be evidence for Aegean- 
Euxine trade in the Heroic Age’ the Greek stations on the straits and the Pontus were 
not founded till centuries afterwards. There is no reason why Greeks or Aegeans 
should have gone to Troy to receive Asiatic products. they traded direct with 
Carian Miletus, and Lydian or Hittite Smyrna. So some of Mr. Leaf's pen-pictures 
must come away, ¢.y. that of the trading at Assos pp. BLL syq. Nor do I think the 
object of the Trojan war was to force the Dardanelles. The Greeks did nothmy with 
the Dardanelles when Troy was burned; they occupied themselves with continuing 
the colonisation of the islands which they had begun in the Sporades, and settling 
Ephesus and Smyrna. Hence I venture to think the reasons for the war were political, 
as I suggested in this Juwrnal 1910, p. 308. Chapter vii, ‘The Pelasgian Name,’ is 
not likely to stand the test of time. Mr. Leaf advances that Πελασγός was an attributive 
name= ‘neighbour,’ and suggests πέλας as its rot. It must be alowed that Mr. Leaf 
sins along with Kretschmer (πλάξ, πέλαγ), and Giles (πέλαγος), but even Strabo knew the 
futility of treating ancient place-names as Greek. 1 understand a connexion with 
‘Philistine’ to be phonetically probable. One more point: the list of Paphlagonian 
coant-towns is regarded by Ἡ, A. O. lc. as *the contmuation by sea of the land- 
route which comes down to the shores of the Euxine in the neighbourhood of Sinope.’ 
This is probable, but it lends no support to Mr. Leafs view of a water-borne trade 
through the straits, for why does the list stop westwards with Ἔνεταί (=Heraclea. 
according to Ma, Leaf)’ Why but that the sea-route was short, and gave place to a 
land-route again at the mouth of the Sangarius? In this way an explanation is given 
and for the first time of the absense uf Bithynia, Bosporus, and Pontus in the catalogue. 

Mr. Leaf thinks the present reviewer will ‘disagree with much that he has said.’ 
Why? It is the other camp that will gnash its teeth: τοῖος γάρ σφιν πύργος ἀπώλετο. 
He rejects or ignores the Ritchspieyliiy (still in Beloch ed. 2), the Usener-Bethe 
faded-god-hero theory so passionately propagated among us, likewise the tribal-daemon, 
and the odd view that the Hypoplacian Thebes never existed and that the Larisa of the 
Troad was Thessalian. I regret it is true that he thinks Ithaca was Leueas and the 
Achaeans came from the North. If we push Sir A. Evans’ statements in the last number 
of this Jowrnal to their logical conclusion, Achaean was what the Minoans called 
themselves. 

The authenticity of the Trojan Catalogue might I think have been discovered 
from the armchair. But if seeiny is believing let us hope Mr. Leaf will make a tour in 
Greece and rehabilitate the διάκοσμος. 


T. W. A. 


I 2 
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Homerische Probleme. II. Die Komposition der Odyssee. Von Dr. 
BE. Berzner. Pp. 271. Leipzig: Teubner, 1919. ΔΕ, 9.50. 


This second Part follows Die hultirellen Verhaltiisse der Odussee cls Liitische δίας (1911) 
of which my knowledge is contned to the favourable review by UC. Rothe, Zeitechiift fur 
dos (ἐπα πη σένα 1912, 168 sqy. Here the author endeavours by an analysis of the 
action uf the Odyssey te arrive at conclusions upon the unity of the poem, and 
the genuineness of partienlar passayes. His book may be considered a sequel to 
that of Blass published in 1904, and a protest avamst the hasty, ill-informed and sterile 
violence of Kairchhotf, Seeck and Wilamowitz. 9 Patient observation of the mental habit 
and technique of the wiiter of the admittedly genume portions enables him to formulate 
eanons which when applied τὸ disputed passages are sufficient in most cases to save them. 
The only extensive portions he athetises are pats of ψ 296—e, and πὶ 281-298 + he adits 
many smaller additions. It will be seen that this result approaches very nearly to that 
attained by the Alexandrian scholars τ the instrument is ἀθετησις. With this the reviewer 
finds hunself in hearty agreement. The reader will discover much acute and substantial 
htetary eriticism, too rare in this province, anda perception of the all-anportant fret 
that in early epos technique was behind feeling, style and invention. Two criticisms are 
all that Tecan tnd to make: one, that too much importance is paid τὸ predecessors and 
their opnnons, which is natural perhaps in Germany where the truth is not so clearly 
seen as here that all Homeric literature from Wolf τὸ Karchhotf, and much of the later 
output also, may be serapped : and secondly, that in view of the weakness of all our 
ininds reference might have been made to external facts or documents when comeidences 
with them exist. Thus Dr. Belzner shews with myenuity (and other arguments may be 
added to those he gives) that the ᾿Αλκίνου ἀπολόγοῖ Were in the tradition when Homer 
took αὐ τ this. by what mspnation who knows, was held by Polybius (ap, Strab. 24). With 
still greater ingenuity (and arguments which I have never seen before) he makes it 
probable that in the o1ginal poem or saga Ulysses attack upon the suitors was open and 
wbove-boad, ἀμφαδὸν, and that the disguises, wiles, ete., the κρυφὴ δὸν, were Homer's 
invention, Now in Dictys of Crete the attack is ἀμφαδὸν, Ulysses is assisted by Aleinous 
in force. 
Pat ΠΠῚ. will consider the relation of the Odyssey to the Hiad. 
T. W. AL 


The Handbook of Cyprus. Seventh issue. Revised Edition by H.C. Τὰ καί and 
DJ. Janvixe. Pp. 807. 12 plates, 5 maps. Stanford: 1913. 5s. 


This new issue carries even greater weight of official authmity than its predecessors, 
Its revisers aie, one, the High Commissioner's private secretary. the other a member 
ot the civil administration, and illustrations have been furnished by the Eheh 
Comiissioner hunself. The book, always most useful to both residents and stranvers in 
Cyprus, has heen considerably enlarged, a notable addition being Mr. J. A. S. Bucknills 
chapter on the Natural History of the island. Members of the Helleme Society will 
turn with especial interest to the sections which deal with ancient and mediaeval 
sites and ruins, and will find there sume new things, e.y., plans of the great Byzantine 
castles by My. G, Jettery, the well-known curator of ancient montnents im Cyprus, some 
account of notable recent tinds such as the famous Treasure of Karavas, diseovered 
in 1902, and certain remarks on the application of the 1905 Law of Antiquities, which 
acytire especial signiticance from the ottcial character of the book. The only thing we 
venture to regret, in general, is the paucity of native Greek equivalents for English or 
Latin names and words. Such eyuivalents are especially requiredin the Natural History 
section, The visitor will hear of birds, snakes, buttertlies, plants, from native mouths, 
but will get little help towards identification from this handbouk. How, for instance, is 
he to verify the famous, or infamous, covpi’? The Rantidi explorations, as the editors 
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say, have “evoked some comment’ —perhaps enough to have justitied a word or two 
more ; and at this time of day, the section on the emly history of the island would he 
the better for eritical revision by an Aegean expert ike Prof. J. L. Myres. But for 
the rest we have nothing but prarse. This handbook ought to be in the pocket of every 
visitor to Cyprus, and im the libraries of all who take interest in the past, present. 
or future of one of the smallest but also most curious of our dependencies. 


D. G. H. 


Der Orient und die fruhgriechische Kunst. By F. Povnses. Pp. vi. +195; 
197 illustrations. Leipzig: Teubner. 1912. M 12. 


The author, well known already for studies on the Early Greek Iron Age, now writes a 
treatise to dispel what he holds to he the Minoan Mirage. We should guess that he has 
been incited thereto less by the writmys of Cretan explorers than by Loewy’s articles on 
Tupenicondermny. In ΔΙ. Poulsen’s view Vinoan civilisation was a brief growth which 
struck no deep roots in the Greek area, and the subsequent florescence of art in Hellas 
owed its impulse and most of its motives to West Asiatic culture, m particular to 
the Mischhiléiy of the Phoenicians, and to Hittite art. 

M. Poulsen developes his attack by citing first three groups of objects which he 
believes to illustrate Phoenician art at its full vigour, in and about the 9th century B.C., 
when Tyrian sea-faring was at its boldest, and the Tonian and Carian cities were 
beginning reciprocally to explore eastward. These groups are, first, the chased 
bowls found in numbers at Nimrud, in Assur-natzirpal’s palace, and sporadically on 
Greek and Italian soil ; they are continued by a later class (Sth and 7th century) found 
mainly in Cypriote and Italian graves. Second, the well-known ivories from Nimrud. 
now in the British Museum, grouped with ivories from Spain and others of uncertain 
provenance in the Louvre. Third, the class of engraved triduchni shells, coupled with 
goldwark ‘e.y, the Aegina Treasure), brunzes, terracottas, ete. Then the author turns to 
results—to certain groups of objects in which the Early Hellenic art shows itself in his 
opimon a pupil of Syrian. First, the Idaean shields and other bronzes from Crete. 
Second, Rhodian, Ephesian and Spartan ivories, gold pliuyues, vases, terracottas, ete. 
Third, Karly Greek Geometric Art. Fourth, Etruscan and Cypriote. Finally he collects 
objects from all parts to illustrate the wide range of one Phoenician artistic type, the 
ribbed wig (Etuyenperueke) and its derivative, the beaded wig (Perlenpertche), and has his 
final fling at the Minoan pedigree of Greek art by arguing a Phoenician pedigree for the 
archaic style of Crete itself. 

This minute study of the stylistic features of Early Tron Age work in the eastern 
Mediterranean imports a much-needed precision into the archaeology of that class of 
antiquities and brings to the notice of students what will be very sugyvestive and valuable 
to them. But the hypotheses on which the author fiames his study and his deductions 
seem tu the present reviewer unconvincing for several reasons, To take hypotheses first. 
The author assumes as self evident that all works of a Mosehiulive, which combined 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian motives and treatment, were produced by either Syrians or 
their pupils: but this hypothesis is neither proved nor perhaps probable. It runs 
counter to the opinions of experts in Evyptology, who supported by metal work bearing 
decoration of ineaningless hieroglyphs found in the Delta (+.y., at Tell Basta), regard as 
Egyptian the Misehkultvr of the very bowls which are Poulsen’s primary piters de 
conciction, Tt runs counter also to the opinions of others, who cite the Nimrud and En- 
komi ivories to show that both Assyria and Cyprus, where groups of these bowls have 
come to light, bred Mischhultw: styles of their own. Lastly, it leaves on one side the 
very serious objection that Phoenician. and indeed Syrian, soil has not yielded up any 
notable products of the particular type of Mischhuléue on whieh ΜΙ. Poulsen builds his 
theory, In fact, there is practically no object of importance used by him as evidence 
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which can be traced to a tind-spet in Phoenicia or its neighbourhood or its colonies ; 
though it is true that about eight of the metal bowls bear names (probably of owners or 
dedieators) which are Phoenician or Aramaic. 

Again, the author begins and ends with anuther inacceptable assumption, that the 
taking over of artistie motives, or even only of details of treatment, implies an artistic 
indebtedness sufficient to justify the affihation of one art to another. In his desire 
tu expose the wirage Minven he velegates arehuc Greek art. and especially early Tonian 
art, to the position of enfin? de miracle in which Brunn left it. [ts putative parents are 
to be a hybrid Phoenician culture, on whose lifelessuess M. Poulsen is never tired 
of insisting and the heavy wooden art of the Hittites, also, to a considerable degree, 
hybrid. In dealing with the Ephesus iyories. our author's own artistic sense compels 
him to exclaim that the Ionian craftsmen hal indeed left their Hittite mudels out 
of sight. By what virtue had they done this’ Surely the burrowing of details of dress 
and hair will net explain the so rapid rise of a higher art from a lower. 

Nor is it only M. Poulsen’s hypotheses which suggest that the author is taking a 
side rather than examinmg a problem impartially with full sense of all that reuires 
explanation : but alsu his deductions from details. If he has ignored the veneral 
identity of Minoan and archaic Hellenic arts in respect of spirit aud methods, he has 
alsu ignored the prior claim οὗ the former to many details of treatment which, appearing 
in the latter, are put by him to the credit of Phoenician art—as he beheves it to be- and 
of Hittite art, whose products, used as evidence, are of much later date than the 
Minvan. Did space allow, a long list of these details could be given; but it 
must suttice tu point out that the sphinx with erect wings or with spiral lock, the lion 
with open jaws, the ‘echt hittitisch’”’ conical helm with plume, the bird attribute 
of divuuty, the πύτνια θημῶν group with ditfering pairs of animal supporters, the polos, the 
coll ornaments over the ears of woien—these and many other details communicated, 
according to M. Poulsen, directly by the East to Archaic Hellas, were features of Aeyean 
artistic treatment amd could have been communicated by less lengthy and arduous routes. 
When we consider the date of the Hittite art of North Syria or of the Phoenician of 
mid Syria or even of the Assyrian of the Middle and Late Kingdoms, it is more reasonable 
to suppose that details of treatment, found in Minoan art and found also m West Asian 
and Arehaic Hellenic arts, were derived alike by each of the later arts directly from 
acommon Minoan parent, than that archaic Hellas had to recover from the Hast what 
had pre-existed in the Aegean. One often wonders indeed, in reading ΜΙ, Poulsen’s pages, 
whether he is quite conscious how late most of his cited Syrian, and even Meso- 
potamian, monuments really are. At the suue tine. although we do not feel that 
ΔΙ. Poulsen has reestablished the Nemitie ancestiy of Hellenic art, he has rendered 
excellent service by reopening a question which, in any case, is not free from ditticulty. 
Especially ave we grateful for lis rediseussion of the Dipylon style, which still remams, 
on the whole, the most detached and unexplained phenomenon in early Fast 
Mecditerranenn art. D. G. Η. 


Forschungen in Ephesos veroffentlicht vom Osterreiehischen Archaologischen 
Institute. Tand Il. Wien: Alfred Holder, 1906 and 1912. 


After a six years’ interval, the second volume of the Austrian Institute’s magniticent 
publication of Ephesus has appeared. The Austrian excavation in, and exploration of, 
Ephesus began as long ago as 185, and, except for three seasons (1908-1910), during 
which friendly relations with the Ottoman Service of Antiquities were interrupted by 
political complications, they have been carried on with exemplary consistency. The 
Institute has had the run of the whole site and its immediate neighbourhood with two 
important exceptions, The first was the ground bought by the British Museum some 
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forty years ago for the sake of its excavations in the Artemisium. Failing to get 
permission to explore this further, Benndorf, the first Austrian director, did what he 
could to advance knowledge of the surroundings of the great shrine by sinking pits 
outside the British boundary, and by publishing in the tirst volume of the Forschungen 
Wilberg’s study of the superticial remains and a complete collection of ancient 
literary references to the temple and its cult. These articles proved of much assistance 
when the British Museum, recognizing its obligation, had resumed excavations in its 
plot in 1904-5, and came to prepare a volume of its uwn on the archaic Artemisia. It 
should be added here that, disappointed though the Austrian explorers not unnaturally 
were at being debarred from the most interesting site of all, they helped the British 
excavators, when these took up their work, in every possible way. 

The second exception was that part of the hill of Ayassoluk on which Justinian’s 
Cathedral stuod. Here the presence of a modern chapel and burying ground unfortunately 
prevented research among ruins which probably contain architectural and sculptured 
fragments of the neighbouring Artemisium, besides very valuable Byzantine material. 

The Austrians had, however, all the rest, and, for their main work, the site of the 
Graeco-Roman city under Mt. Coressus. They began to diy this with the intention of 
ultimately clearing the whole vast area within the walls, and enabling the world to see 
the lay-out of the greatest city of Roman Asia. But experience both of the enormous 
expenditure of time and money, by carriage of debris to distant dumping grounds, and of 
the marshy nature of much of the lower site, moditied their plans, till. in the event, they 
have restricted themselves to public buildings and main streets, and particularly to the 
great group of edifices of which the Theatre was the chief. lying in the upper part of the 
city. Here are the two main markets with their circumjacent halls and colonnades, and 
thence ran two monumental roadways west and south. 

With the second volune of the folio publication, now issued, they begin the aceount 
of this principal uarter of the city, the whole of the text and illustrations being concerned 
with the Theatre. The former volume, in addition to Benndorf's valuable historical 
introduction and the studies on the Artemisium already mentioned, was devoted to 
vathering up certain outlying or isolated monuments, including the tine Late Seljuk 
mosque near the Artemisium site. There were included also the lony axial street, the 
Areadiane, with its central porch and a freestanding circular monument high up the 
slope tu southward of the Theatre, during the excavation of which a good many fragments 
οὗ vases, terracottas, lamps, ete., came τὸ ight. Occasion was also taken to publish at 
once the fine bronze statue of an athlete, which was found hy a fortunate chance in 
exploring trenches dug in the lower part of the city, in and about the ruins of the great 
Thennae of Constantine. This with the marble reliefs from the Library, whose detinite 
publication is yet to come, constitutes the chief gain which the Vienna Gallery has reaped 
from the Ephesian enterprise. 

In the systematic publication of the city’s public buildings, naturally the ereat 
Theatre, still the most notable feature of the site, has been taken first. The aim 
of the Institute is to gather up all that is known of each monument, and therefore 
Wood's results are resumed and emended, and his inscriptions, published by Hicks, are 
republished with additions. This is obviously the right plan. The Institute desires 
further not merely to record all eatant remains, but itself to derive from these their 
fullest result, and therefore it makes great use of architeets and enjoins these to supply 
drawings of probable reconstructions. Those in both the volumes which have appeared 
are. in the main, the work of Dr. George Niemann, and both in completeness and in the 
extent to which they are based on actual remains, they go beyond anything yet attempted 
by architect-exeavators. The record of the actual remains of the Theatre, however, is by 
Drs. Wilberg and Heberdey, to the latter of whom we owe further the careful account of 
the process of excavation and a long and thorough publication of nearly a hundred 
inscriptions, with two excursuses on the Vibius Salutaris texts, and on the Ephesian 
prytanies. In future volumes we may expect the Markets with their appurtenances, 
the Council House, the South Street with the Library and neighbouring temples, 
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and the interesting double Church im the north-west of the site, May we hope too for 
records of some deeper diguing. Ὁ only over a small area, and for some of that light on 
the earher Ionian city which Benndorf so greatly desired ¢ Meanwhile we bey to 
congratulate the Institute on a publication worthy of the scale on which its operations 
in the field have been carried on these seventeen yeals. 


Ὁ. G. H. 


Histoire del Antiquite. By E. Cavarunac. VolII. Athenes (480-330), Pp. xv. +012. 
Paris» Fontemoing. 1915. 


Prof. Cavargnac has male an interesting experiment in publishing the second voluune of 
lus Histery of Antiquity before the first. Such a lusteron proteron may at. first 
bewilder a reader who is plunged into the middle of a story without adequate orientation 
as ty its scope or purpose; but it has the meat advantaye of ensurmy that the author 
should complete the central and most nupertant part of his subject in gocd time, which 
in the case of a large treatise is a wise precaution. 

In the preface to the present volume Prof. Cavaignac explains that his History 
of Greece was modelled by him on those of Bury, Beloch and Meyer. As a imatter of 
fact it bears considerable resemblance to Beloch’s work. It lays the same stress on 
material environment, while assigning a comparatively small part to the play of human 
personalities τ and it reveals the same power of terse and compact narration. Though it 
does not break much fresh ground, except in the domain of Attic finances which the 
author has made an object of special study, it nevertheless conveys a general impression 
of originality in treatinent. 

Unfortunately it contains not a few inaccurate or insufficiently proven statements. 
Thus we read that the Spartans of the fifth century patronised art (p. 68), and that they 
treated their helots with patriarchal considerateness (p. 129). The first of these 
assertions has been clearly disproved by the recent excavations at Sparta ; the second 
cannot even appear plausible if we but remember the atrocities committed by the 
Crypteia in 424 b.¢.—an episode which Prof. Cavaignac fails to mention in his narrative. 
As to the history of Athens, it is nusleading to quote Noack’s researches as disproving 
the existence of a pre-Themistoclean city-wall (p. 40, ἢ. 1); and it seems an inversion of 
cause and etfect to explain Pericles’ prestige, not by his power of persuasion, but by the 
votes of contidence accorded to him on dus re-election to the στρατηγία (p. 88). 
Thucydides nowhere relates that the Athenians captured Epidaurus in 418 B.c. (p. 155) ; 
on the other hand he says far more about the illegalities of the Four Hundred, 
as dves Nenophon concerning the misgovernment of the Thirty, than Prof. Cavaignae has 
recorded. There is no good reason for supposing that Philip of Macedon skirted the 
northern side of Parnassus in vider to pass from Naupactus to Chaeroneia (p 416), 
or that Theophrastus owed his recall to Athens to the intervention of Macedoma 
(p. 004-9). 

From several of the above quotations it will be gathered that the author shows 
a distinct Iias in las judgments on Greek constitutions. Further evidence of this 
inclination is to be found m= sneh round assertions as these :—~‘all aristocracies are 
essentially pacific and conservative > sp. 102): >the Athenian democracy was hostile to 
intellect’ (pp. 205-7); ‘e’est Ja démocratie qui enthousiasme le pédant et Vésthéte ’ 
(p- 101)» Demagogues are usually dubbed taboyeurs,’ and dicasts * canaule judiciaire.’ 

Tn view of these features Prof. Cavaignae’s book will require considerable caution im 
Its use ; but to an experienced student it should provide some attractive and instructive 
reading. 
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Fuhrer durch die offentlichen Sammlungen klassischer Altertiimer in 
Rom. Von Worreaye Herpic. Dritte Auflage. Herausgegeben unter Mitwirkuny 
von Walther Amelung, Emil Reisch, Fritz Weege. 2 Vols. Pp. x+634 and 
iv xoO47. Leipzig: Teubner, 1915. M. 24. 


The third edition of Helbig’s invaluable guide has been anxiously expected fur some time. 
Since 1890, the date of the second edition, many notable additions have been made to the 
Roman museums. The Museo Nazionale has been greatly enlarged. the sinall but choice 
Museo Barracco has become the property of the city, and the remarkable Barberini 
collection of Italian antiquities found at Palestrina has enriched the Villa Papa Giulio. 
Since 1899, too, Dr. Amelung has made good progress with his Catalogue of the sculpture 
in the Vatican, and the British School at Rome has published its catalogue of 
the Capitoline Museum, Moreover there has been a welcome activity among the 
directors of the Roman museums. Popular guides have been issued and scientific 
catalogues prepared. 

Such additions and changes have made necessary a considerable increase in the 
number of objects described, which reaches 1934 in the new edition against 1534 in the 
second. Other vecupations and, unfortunately, indifferent health haye obliged Prof, 
Helbig τὸ entrust his book to other hands. but in Dr. Amelung and his colleagues it has 
found three admirable editors. They have canied out their work with the greatest 
industry and judgment, as may be seen in their careful discussion of such problems as the 
ambiguous ‘* Fanciulla α΄ Anzio” and their nice selection from the vast literature. A 
useful chronological index has been added at the end of the second volume. It is umpos- 
sible here to discuss the book in detail. It may be noted that the editors rightly reject 
the identification of the diorite head in the Museo Barracev (1075) as a portrait of Caesar, 
The statue m the Museo dei Conservatori (885) is, although not contemporary. the 
only certain portrait of the dictator in Rome. They rightly accept the colossal head in 
the court of the Conservatori (887) as a portrait of Constantine in spite of Hekler’s doubts. 
The omission of the so-called head of Maecenas from their deseription of the Sala degli 
Orti Mecenaziani in the same museum probably indicates that they condemn it as a modern 
work. This view is certainly correct, and the head will not. it is to be hoped, add 
one more to the many apocryphal portraits which illustrate English books on Roman 
history. 

The new guide will no doubt like its predecessors be the familiar companion of all 
students in Rome. and deserves to appear without delay in an English translation. 


A, Catalogue of the Ancient Sculptures preserved in the Municipal 
Collections of Rome. Vol. I. The Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino. 
By Members of the British School at Rone, edited by H. Srtart Jones, M.A., 
formerly Director of the School. Text, viiit+419 pp.. and 03 Plates in separate 
volume. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1912. £3 3s. net. 


The contributors to this catalogue, im addition to the editor, are Mr. A. J. B. Wace, Mr. 
A. H.S. Yeames, Prof. Perey Gardner, Mr. and Mrs. A. Δ]. Daniel, and Mrs. Strong τ and 
further help m collecting the documentary evidence was given by Dr. T. Ashby. The 
whole work has evidently been systematically planned and carefully edited, so as tu ensure 
ἃ great measure of uniformity. The system adopted is similar to that of Amelung’s 
Vatican catalogue—a volume of reasonable size. with sutticiently full descriptions and 
references, and a large volume of plates, giving, on a small scale, an adequate photo- 
graphic reproduction of every object described ; these are grouped, as far as possible, as 
they actually stand in the galleries—an additional help to memory and identification. A 
notable feature throughout is the attempt to assign a date to the execution of the 
particular example as well as to the original from which it is derived. This is obviously 
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a matter for some divergence of opinion, and the amount of precision attempted varies in 
different sections of the catalogue τ but the studies m Roman art for which the British 
Sehool at Rome has heen conspicuous have m this case proved very useful. The icono- 
waaphy alsu shows careful and judicious treatment. The School, by publishing this 
Catalogue, confers a great obligation on all visitors to Rome and all students of ancient 
art: the sueceedimy volumes, on the other Municipal Collections, in the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori and the Magazzinu Archevlogico, will be eagerly awaited. 


Greek and Roman Portraits. By Dr. Anros Hexrer. Pp. sliii +335 (311 Plates, 
Index and Tables). London: Wm, Heinemann, 1912. 


This bovk meets a lung-felt need, and imects it admirably. The well-known series of 
Brunn and Arndt’s Goivehisehe wad Rowisehe Portriits is of course indispensable to all 
special students of ancient portraiture ; but it is too expensive and too unwieldy for 
veneral use. Here, ina volume of moderate size, is 2 collection of portraits, well selected 
and excellently reproduced, which will prove imyaluable τὸ all who are interested in the 
subject. Dr Hekler speaks with authority upon ancient portraiture : his identifications 
ave always reasonable and well-founded; and he has added an introduction which gives 
an excellent summary of the history of portraiture from an artistic point of view. He 
distinguishes clearly the characteristies of the various periods of Greek and Roman por- 
traiture, and even finds rooin to diseuss mm some detail a few of the more interesting types, 
such as those of Socrates or of Alexander. In so ditfienlt and disputable a subject as 
iconography, it is not to be expected that all Dr. Hekler’s conclusions will he accepted ; 
m particular, he goes perhaps τοῦ far m denying individual character to early portraits, 
when, for example, he sees ** nothing specially characteristic in the face” of the Anacreon. 
The List of Mlustrations contams not only references for all the portraits reproduced, but 
also notes of restorations, An index of names of persons represeuted would be useful, 
though of course the lony list of ‘unknown Greeks * or ‘Sunknown Romans” could not 
thus be identified. In such a selection probably anyone world miss some special favour- 
ites of his own; the tine Demosthenes in Athens and the British Museum Alexander are 
examples. But at would be hard to miprove the choice as a whole. 


Meisterwerke der griechischen Plastik—eine Orientirung und ein Weg. 
Vow Orro Waser. Pr. 132. 4 Plates. Rascher ἃ Co... Zurich and Leipzig, 1912, 
M. 2. 


Tn this httle volume Dr, Waser has printed the text of six popular lectures on Gréek 
Sculpture, given in commection with the Pestalozzi Society of Zurich. Such lectures to 
teachers and others are famihar enough in England The syllabus given to all those 
attending the leetures is also printed. This, and the lectures themselves, may give useful 
hints to leeturers ; but it is evident that much of the effect of such lectures must depend 


on the selection of the lantern slides: a Hist of them is aceordingly given at the end of 
each lecture. 


Virgil. By T. R. Grover. Second Edition. London: Methuen and Co., 1912. 


Lovers of Virgil will welcome this new edition of Mr. Glover's appreciative and enlight- 
ening study of the great Roman bard, My. Glover has, beyond all doubt, the first 
qualitication of a critic of poetry—a proper sympathy and attection for his poet. With 
the mereiless judgments of German scholars on Virgil fresh in mind, it is pleasant to tind 
a ciitic, who will try to discover for us beauties as well as blemishes. and who will not at 
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once assume, if he fails at first tu wrasp the reason why a certain poem has been 
universally popular, that his first impression is right and that the deliberate judgment of 
generations is wrong. Not that Mr. Glover is in any sense a slave of tradition : we 
are sure that he feels as we do, that, if Virgil means nothing to us to-day, it is irrelevant 
to say that he has meant much to people in the past. But Virgil has in fact, an enduring 
yalue; and Mr, Glover's attitude of mind qualifies him to diseover that value for us. 

The plan of the book is comprehensive and clear. It starts with a full account 
of the life of the poet, then proceeds to discuss the literary and political influences that 
moulded his thought, and, finally, treats vf Virgil's interpretation of life, considered 
from various points of view. While the Georgics and Eclogues find a part in the book, 
it is the Aeneid which is the main theme of discussion. And we think that Mr. Glover 
has done wisely : Virgil nust stand or fall with his great work, and, charming as his other 
poems are, they do not represent hii as fully as the epic into which he put his ripest 
thought and work. 

Tf we must criticize, we might observe that Mr. Glover oceasionally abuses his happy 
power of literary quotation by false application of modern passages, and that he has, ina 
few cases, attempted to say yes and no to the same question. For example, in the 
chapter on Augustus, he defends Virgil’s admiration for the Emperor : yet, at the same 
time, he identities himself with a view of Augustus’ character that seeins to us to make 
such admiration indefensible. But such faults, if we are right in deeming them so, du 
not detract from the value of the book, and we can confidently recommend to 
all lovers of literature this pleasant blend of sound and able scholarship and clear and 
attractive style. 


Greek Literature. A series of Lectures delivered at Columbia University. Columbia 

University Press, 1912. 

This volume of Lectures embraces, under such large headings as ‘Epic Poetry,” 
“Thasedy.” τ᾽ Philosophy,” the whole field of Greek literature. In a book of this 
character we have no right to demand any high degree of originality ; what we may fairly 
expect, and what we find here, 1s a thorough understanding and appreciation of the 
theme. Asa whole, these papers show taste and insight : the initial one on ** The Study of 
Greek Literature” is perhaps the best. The general style of writing is vigorous and lucid. 
But’ there are a few points that offend an English ear. Slightly archaic forms of 
expression occasionally occur 1 what seem to us quite inappropriate contexts ; and we 
meet with a number of new-coined phrases, ey. ἡ depoetize a dream’ where we should 
have prepared a more orthodox, if less ambitious, style. A pleasing American weakness 
—a somewhat exaggerated national pride —appeais in an amusing fori im one passage. 
On page 38 we tind the Greeks described as * A highly-gifted people whose civilization, if 
measured by the standard of the number of perfected men it produced, may well be pro- 
nounced not inferior to our own.” 

But we would not end a review of a good bouk with censure, and will rather call at- 
tention to one great merit which its writers possess —a sound common sense, that refuses 
to be led astray by fads. In the first lecture, in particular, a very just protest is raised 
against the trick, so popular to-day, of finding our own ideas and sentiments in Greek 
authors. Certainly, to profit by Greek literature, we must be in sympathy with 
the writers ; but, to do this, we must learn to feel with them, not force them to feel 
with us, 


The Lascarids of Nicaea: The Story of an Empire in Exile. By Attve 
GarpNer. Pp. snitsi2. With eight illustrations and a map. London: 
Methuen ἃ Co., 1912. Ts. Gd. 


Miss Gardner has produced, as the result of an examination of? practically all the 
authorities and of a visit to Nicaea, a valuable treatise on the Empire which takes its 
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name from that picturesque town. Simee the time of Finlay there had been published 
only one exhaustive monograph on this interesting subject, the history of the late 
Antonios Meliardkes. a work of great erudition and eleamness. Thanks to Miss Gardner, 
English readers. innveent of modern Greek. are now able to have the latest information 
about the really remarkable 1ulers and scholars who kept alive in the West of Asia 
Minor, just as the Despots of Epeiros and the sturdy burghers of Monemvasia did in 
Ewope, and the Emperors of Trebizond on the shores of the Black Sea. the sacred tire 
of Greek independence, temporarily extimyguished at Constantinople by the sheit-lived 
Latin conquest. In another edition a certain number of small errors, especially in 
the bibhography, might be corrected. We should scarcely have summed up Hopf's 
Chroniques yrtev-romenes aso generally showing ignerance of the East’: on the 
contrary, one of them, Sanudo'’s Istoria del Reyno di Romania, beme largely based on 
personal knowledge, serves as an excellent means of correeting and checking the various 
versions of The Chronicle of the Mores. Tn her occasional allusions to Servian history, 
Miss Gardner dues not seem to have been acquaimted with Professor Jirecek’s admirable 
Creschichte dey Serben. of which the first volume was published in 1911. and which would 
have enabled her to prevent several little maccuracies with regard to the titles and 
Inarriages of the Servian rulers—a subject previously obscured by the antiquated work of 
Engel. Special commendation is due to her reproduetion of the two coloured portraits 
of Constantine Asén, the Bulgarian Tsar, and his consort, a daughter of Theodore IL of 
Nicaea, from the church of Bojana near Sofia. Tt can only be hoped that Kiny Ferdinand 
will see his way to have a similar reproduction made of the valuable portraits contained 
in the illuminated * Codice Slavo IL,” which is in the Vatican Library. 


Aristotle's Researches in Natural Science. By T. 8. Loyes. Pp. 275. 
London: West, Newman & Co., 1919. 6s. 


After a consideration of the many published bouks having for their subject the researches 
of Aristotle, Mr. Lones concluded that a single work, re-examining Aristotle’s state- 
ments, as far as possible by first-hand investigations, would fill a gap in Aristotelian 
hiterature. The present volume is mtended to do this and to represent the nature and 
value of Aristotle's researches in the numerous branches of knowledge m which his 
master mnind led his contemporaries. The author adds that in those parts of the work 
relating to anatomy, embryology and zoology, he has tested the statements wherever 
possible, by means of actual dissections and observations. 

In these days of rapidly increasing specialization it is ditticult to appreciate the 
position of Aristotle in a contemporary world in which his knowledge embraced equally 
all branches of science. His position in that respeet was rather that of the modern 
elementary science master as compared with his pupils, that of a father personally 
instructing his children in all knowledge, than that of any modern authority. How wide 
his net spread will be realised when it is remembered that his labours covered physical 
astlonomy, meteorology, physical geoyraphy. physies, chemistry, geology, botany, 
anatomy, physiology, embryology and zoology. On all these subjects he was the 
premier authority of his time. To us moderns he was the father of each of these 
sciences. Tf he did not originate them, he classified or reduced existing knowledue to 
order. and in every branch, but especially in zoology, he added original observations of 
his own making. ft is no wonder that during all the long two thousand years since 
Aristotle flourished there have been no works that have throughout all that time 
continuotsly maintained a greater hold on the human mind. At times the subject of 
ridicule, at other tunes adopted by the Church almost as a part of her dogma, yet never 
neglected or forgotten, the mind of the great philosopher still influences us, albeit in a 
different manner, in this twentieth century. So great was at times the Aristotelian 


influence that in their keen desire to praise or blame him, men forgot the truth, and 
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either accepted blindly and without investigation all that he wrote as true, or boldly 
proposed that “ Everything that Aristotle taught is false.” 

Nowadays a man’s methods and objects :ather than criticism of his inevitable errors 
attract and interest us. The nature and mental atmusphere of the man, many of whose 
conclusions are still sound after the lapse of two thousand years, still remain an entranc- 
ing study, and we think that there way room for this new book on an old subject, 
especially as the nuinber of those capable of studying the master in the original Greek is 
decreasing, and that in spite of the increasing numbers who wish to read him. 

Mr. Lores has summarized the contents of all Aristotle's works within the limit of 
275 pages, meluding an mdex of 11 pages, so that it will be readily understood that 
in his 18 chapters averaving less than 20 pages each, there is condensed a vast amount of 
concentrated information leaving no room for pictuesyue writing. Part of the book 
therefore reads drily, but this could net be avoided when the amount of available 
space is considered. From the point of view of the student the concentration Is an 
advantage 

Where almost the whole field of science is covered it is difficult te check thoroughly 
the work of the author, but, so far as we have been able to do se, his work has been 
accurate, he has consulted authorities on the various subjects when neeessary, and the 
result is very often an interesting collection of information on, for instance, such out-of- 
the-way subjects as solid-hovfed pigs. knuckle-bones, the bones of the hearts of certain 
mammals, and the carriage of the legs of birds in flight. 

The index seems to have been carefully prepared. There are ten helpful drawings 
to illustrate the text, and the book seems to be remarkably free from inisprints. It may 
be most usefully consulted by those in need of information regarding the subjects with 
which 1t deals. 


Four Stages of Greek Religion. Studies based on a Course of Lectures delivered 
in April 1912 at Columbia University. By Giipert Murray. Pp. 223, New 
York, 1912. 6s. 


Of the four essays in this book, the first, ‘Saturnia Regna, will have little interest for 
those acytainted with Miss Harrison's views ; for, im spite of the width of his own reading 
in the literature of priinitive religion, Professor Murray seems always to see with her 
eyes. The second essay also, *The Olympian Conquest.” is mostly familar matter. but 
it contaims some eloquent pleading on behalf of the Olympians. Homer is treated much 
as in the ‘The Rise of the Greek Epic.” Professor Murray thinks it likely that the 
Odyssey was largely composed at Athens in the sixth century : hence the prominence of 
Athena, hitherto unknown to Homer. 

Far more interesting 1s the second half of the book. The third essay, ‘The Failure of 
Nerve,’ is a fascinating sketch of the general drift of Hellemstie religion and philosophy, 
and the fourth, * The Last Protest,” deals mainly with problems suggested by Sallustius 
‘On the Gods and the World, which Professor Murray is peculiarly qualified τὸ discuss. 
The book ends with a translation of that treatise. 


Le Credenze dOltretomba nelle Opere Letterarie dell Antichita 
Classica. By Cirto Pascan. Two volumes, pp. 261, 503, Catania: Francesco 
Balliato, 1915, Το, 8. 


This eloquent book deals mainly with the literary evidence for ancient beliefs about 
death, but considerable use is also made of archaeoloyical material. Professor Pascal 
treats inseriptions as literary sources, and one of the most striking features of his work 1s 
his effective use of Greek and Latin grave inscriptions. Another is his familiarity with 
late Latin and mediaeval literature ; and he seems to know all the Roman poets by heart. 
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The first chapter, ΠῚ Fato Mortale,’ gives a general picture of the various attitudes 
towards death attested by literature and inscriptions : the following chapters deal with such 
themes as the underworld and its rulers. the divinities of death. the religion of the 
tombs, and the def manes, and much stress is laid on some aspects of ancient belief rarely 
emphasized. — Especially interesting are his chapters on the judgment of the dead. 
The second half of the bouk deals more closely with particular writers and particular 
classes of literature, and closes with two striking chapters on the fate of great souls after 
death, and on the deification of Caesar and Auzustus. 

Asa book of reference *Le Credeuze d’Oltretomba” has serious faults. It is rather 
incoherent, and it has no detailed mdex. Moreover there are odd omissions. ΕῸΣ 
instance, in the chapter on the Elysian Fields Professor Paseal speaks of the Hyperboreans, 
but only as the subject of an utopian work by * Hecataeus of Miletus.” There is no mention 
of Pindar. nor of the many earlier sources τ and, above all, no mention of the one passie 
most relevant to the matter in hand, Baechylides 11. 58, where Apollo carries Croesus and 
his daughters to the Hyperboreans. Nor is there a hint of the elaims of Heeataeus of 
Abdera. 

But the merits of the book are far greater than its defects. Tt is original in outlook 
and in treatinent, it draws much on neglected svurces, and it is marked by strony poet- 
ical feeling jomed to a rare sympathy with the views of ordimary people. 


Il Reale Museo Archeologico di Firenze. Per Cura di Luri Avrraxo Minayi. 
Direttore. Pp. 352. Vol. Τὶ (Testo). Storia ὁ guida ragionata. 2 plans and 51 cuts. 
Pp. 32, 160 plates. Vol. IL. (Atlante). Guida Figurata. Firenze. 1912. L. 25. 


Anew edition of Prof. Malani’s guide to the Archaeological Museum at Florence is very 
welcome. It is wuch more complete than the old one, published in 1898, is brought fully 
up to date, and the whole contents of the Musewn are now exhaustively treated and 
amply illustrated. The first volume contains a useful histurical introduction τὸ 
the collections, followed by descuiptions of the rvoms and their contents in order: it also 
includes the tombs and antiquities in the Museum garden. Jts only defect 1s that there 
is no index. Volume ID. is merely an Atlas accompanying the guide. im which all 
the moe interestmg objects are admirably reproduced. There is for instance an 
excellent plate of the Francois vase, considering that it is reduced to one-eighth size. 
The guide should be of great assistance to visitois tu Florence. Too often Italian 
Museums, even the more unportant ones. are deficient in handy guides. or if such 
exist (as at Rome) they are often the work of foreign scholars. The price of the present 
work however is somewhat prohilitive. 


De Hecataei Milesii Fragmentis quae ad Italiam Meridionalem spectant. 
By Bersyarp Scuuuze. Pp. 116, Leipzig: R. Noske, 1912. 


This dissertation for the degree of Ph.D. at Leipzig deserves the attention of all who are 
interested in Ancient Geography. It collects and states clearly much valuable informa- 
tion not only as to individual places in Seuth Italy, but also as to the races inhabiting it, 
and the boundaries of the respective tribes. Especially interesting is the skilful use of 
place names to show the reality of the old traditional connection between the Iapyyians 
and Hyria (pp. 12 seg.). But the main purpose of the dissertation is to vindicate the 
genuineness of the fragments of Hecataeus by showing their accuracy ; m doing this 
Herr Schulze states most clearly and courteously the arguments of his opponents. 
Whether he succeeds in his purpose is doubtful, because the fragments are most of them 
tov brief and colourless to prove anything satisfactorily ; but at all events he goes far to 
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show that the epitomatur, Stephanus, and not the author, is responsible for the loose use 
of the word πόλις (p, 24); and he makes a new and very good point in connecting the 
minute knowledge shown as tu places in South Italy with the close commercial relations 
between Miletus and Sybaris. . 


Jenaer medizin-historische Beitrage. Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Turon. 
Mever-Srewec. Jena: Gustay Fischer, 1912. Heft 1. Chirurgishe Lnstrumente 
des Altertuins, ein Beitruy zur untiken Ahiwrme. Pp. 52, 8 Plates. ὅ. Δ]. Heft 2. 
Darstellungen normaler wid hicnlhagt verinderter Rorperteile an antiken Wethaale i. 
Pp. 28, 4 Plates. Heft 3.0 Aveuhen-Anstlten fin qviechish-idmischen Altertium. 
Pp. 40. 1 M. δ0. 


Three short essays dealing with various aspects of ancient medicine and surgery, from 
the pen of the general editor of the series recently issued by the University of Jena. 
The subject of the first of these has been already treated in Milne’s Srryieul Instr nts 
in Greek dud Roman Times bat the writer contines his remarks to specimens in his own 
possession collected from the Greek Islands and Asia Minor and, unlike Dr. Milne. 
makes no attempt to include the whule of the extant material. For the layman there are 
Soule stiggestive passages on metal-working in antiquity. 

Similarly the second volume is devoted to the pubheation of yarivous ex-vetos 
from Cos in the writer's collection. These inelude some terracottas on which are 
represented distigurements caused by disease ; in these cases the inalady appears to have 
Deen of an incurable nature. 

The third discusses briefly the literary and archaeological evidence for the hospital 
systems of the Greeks and Romans. There are deseriptions with maps of the Asklepieion 
at Cos and the military hospitals of Novaesium and Camuntum. The development of 
comfort and in elaboration of plan duing the Empire is well illustrated in the case of the 
successive rebuildings of the last-named. 


An Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeography. By Sm ΕΜ ΔΕ 
Mavype Toompsoy, G.C.B,, Τίς ἂς, Pp. xvi+600. 250 Facsimiles. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1919, ὄνου. 3b. net. 


Ever since its publication Sir E. Maunde Thompson's Huiwbouk has been an invaluable 
text-bovk to students of paleography, and its handy size and low price will doubtless 
ensure its continued popularity with at least the less advanced student even after the 
publication of this larger work. But the small size of the faesimiles and the fact that 
they are mere cuts, Inset into the text, and therefore not really reproducmy the 
appearance of the MS., was undoubtedly a drawback; and moreover, owing to the 
discoveries of recent years, in all branches of the subject and particularly in Greek 
paleography, parts of the work were inuch in need of revision. This new volume, 
though not put forward merely as a re-edition of the former one. is founded on it and 
folluws the same plan; but it incorporates much new material, and its larger size and 
higher price enable an immense improvement to be made in all that relates to the 
facsimiles, They are increased both m number, thus becoming more representative, and 
in size, thus affording a larger field for vbservation ; and they are almost all of them 
photographic facsimiles, reproducing the appearance of the originals. Most, though not . 
all, are taken from the tine plates of the Palaeographical Society, and they are for the 
most part admirably clear. It is unfortunate that, as already pointed out by a reviewer 
in the Athenewm, Plate 20, a reproduction of a particularly dificult piece of Greek 
cursive, has been placed upside down; but this is a unique lapse. The material for a 
work of this kind has greatly increased in recent years, particularly in regard to the 
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Greek script, with which a review in this Jowrnal must specially deal ; and the author 
has brought his work up to date, entirely re-wrting portions of τ and overlooking little 
of importance. The value of papyrology, net only in itself but for its bering on 
paleography in general, is seen in the treatment of the Greek mmuscule hand of vellum 
MSS.. whose origin can now be found with complete certainty in the late cursive of 
papylus texts; and another striking example is the ease of the Ambrosian Homer, which 
in the earlier work was aseribed, in accordance with the generally received opinion, to 
the fifth century, but whose date 1s now put back, on the strenuth of the papyrus 
evidence, to the third. Tt thus appears in the present volume as the earliest Greek 
vellun MS. of which a facsinule is given. 

In dealing with a work of this magnitude a detailed diseassion is impossible, but 
fortunately the Latin hand can here be disregarded. A few comments may be made on 
single points. On p, 19 the note concerning the practice of * closing the authentic deed 


and leaving the copy only open to inspection” might be made a httle clearer as regards the 
usage in Hyypt. As at present worded it does not obviously suggest any connection 
hetween the earlier practice, as seen in the Elephantine Papyri, and the later, as seen 
in the B.M. papyri referred tu. The fact 1s of course that the second is a development 
from the first. Originally the document was written in full twice over, the authentic 
deed (called by the Germans the * Imenschrift*) being rolled up and sealed; later the 
practice was mtredueed, for convenience. of reducing this ‘inner script’ toa mere abstract 
of the essential points: see Mitteis, Pepyrushirnde LL τ τὰ Ἐς On p. 20 reference is made to the 
legible Byzantine * protocols.’ Tt is interesting to notice that the last fasciculus (tome 
ii, fase. 2) of Maspero’s Cairo Catalogue contains a protocol which is apparently move 
legible than usual, and Maspero offers a tentative reading of two lines. The facsimile, 
which 1s to appear in fase. 3. will be awaited with interest. On p. 44 the author remarks 
that ‘the Greeks do not appear to have had any parallel expression [to the Latin 
rolinaen, for the roll, rolled-up] at an early date τ the word κύλινδρος being comparatively 
late.” He shoald have noted that in the postal register in P. Hibeh 110 (cue. bec. 255) 
the term «vAcoros is regularly used, in contrast to ἐπιστολή (a folded letter’). of the rolled- 
up roll, or rather perhaps (Wileken, Papuruslande Τὶ ii. 013) of a case for the reception 
ofarvoll. On p. 46 τ is stated, in accordance with the prevailing view, that the surface 
of the inner side (reefv) of a papyrus roll was more carefully prepared. and was easier 
te wiite on, than the other.  Ibscher in the Archir fur Papurisforschung Ve p, 191 has 
questioned this view, probably with justice. In papyrus codices, which were made by 
cutting up rolls of papyrus into sheets of the required size, and in which the writing was 
of course necessarily on both sides of the papyrus, it 1s ditticult to see any great difference, 
asreyards finish and ease of writing, between the two sides: and such elaborately written 
MSS. as the Oxyrhynchus Pindar, which is on the rerso of a used roll, make it improbable 
that the vertical fibres were any impediment to easy and elegant writing. On p. 60, in 
speaking of palimpsests, the author remarks that ‘ specunens of rewritten papyr, even in 
fiaments, arearely met with. It is probable that, as remarked by Preisigke  P. N/rass- 
hurg i. p. 102), papyrus palimpsests are far commoner than might be inferred from the 
editions. Several have recently been published among the Giessen papyri and in 
Maspero’s Cairo Catalogue, and probably a careful ex:unination would reveal many among 
previously published papyri. On p. 71 the author leaves it an open question whether the 
Geeks had a system of true shorthand ‘capable of keeping pace with human speech.’ 
Apart from other evidence, such documents as the ὑπομνηματισμοί of legal proceedings, 
comparatively common among papyri, in which the speeches of advocates, evidence of 
witnesses, and sentence are reported verbatim, would seem to indicate the existence of 
such a system: and asa matter of fact we have explicit testimony for at least the fourth 
century of our era in the life of Porphyry of Gaza by Mark the Deacon. of which a transla- 
tion has recently been published by Mr. ας F. Hill. In section 88, speaking of the 
debate between Porphyry and Julia, Mark tells us, ὁ δὲ ἀδελφὸς Κορνήλιος ὁ διάκονος ὁ 
πρὸ 3payeos ὀνομασθείς, ἐπιστάμενος Ta Ἐννόμου σημεῖα, ἐπιτμαπεὶς παρὰ τοῦ 
μαικαμιωτάτου ἐπισκίπου πάντα τὰ λεγόμενα καὶ ἀντιτιθέμενα ἐσημειοῦτο, ἐμοῦ 


ἧς 
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και τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ Βαρωχᾶ ὑπομιμνησκόντων. Whatever we may think of Ennomus (one 
ingenious commentator would read ἐν νόμῳ!), the allusion would seem to be toa real system 
of shorthand. On p. 91 we read that ‘to indicate thousands a stroke was added to the 
left of the numeral.’ This was the Byzantine practice ; but it would have been as well to 
mention the earlier one, by which one stroke of the letter was extended upwards and a 
stroke drawn through it at right angles. In chapter ix the treatment of the literary hand 
on papyrus ends with the third century. This was comprehensible enough in the Hand- 
book: \where as a matter of fact a MS. of the fourth is given) and even in Kenyon’s Puluu- 
qraphy of Greek Papyri, for literary papyri of late date were then few and unimportant ; 
but their number has been much increased since, and the later hand has received what 
we may call canonical rank by the discovery of the fragments of Menander and Eupolis. 
It is therefore regrettable that no later specimens are given. In illustrating the growth 
of the uncial of early vellum codices from the book-hand of papyri it would have been as 
well to give a facsimile of P. Oxy. 661, the hand of which bears a closer resemblance tv 
that of the great Biblical codices than any of the specimens given, and which has the 
advantage of being datable with practical certainty in the second century. Again it is to 
be regretted that no specimen of the Ptolemaic cursive of the first century B.c. is in- 
cluded. Documents of this century were very rare when the Handbook appeared and are 
still fav from numerous, but a fair number are now known. A facsimile of Lond. 8838, of 
B.c. 88, was available. In the description of No. 32 (p. 170) it would have been better 
to mention that this document was written at Naples, a fact uf some importance for a 
correct appreciation of the hand. The few Greek papyri found in Eyypt which were 
written outside deserve careful study for the light they throw or may throw on local 
varieties of the Greek cursive. Thus we have in B.G.U. 316a document written at Ascalon, 
in B.G.U. 887 one from Side in Pamphylia, in P. Cairo byz. 67032 one written at 
Constantinople. In the document under discussion the subscriptions offer material of 
some variety ; thus it has been pointed out (Wilcken, Pupyruskunde I. ii, 184) that the 
man from Myra writes a ὃ of a kind apparently characteristic of Asia Minor. But these 
minutiae are of course beyond the scope of the present work. 

These are small points, but their smallness illustrates the care which the author has be- 
stowed on his work. It may be added that the volume contains an ample bibliography 
and index. Special attention should also be called to the valuable alphabets of buth the 
literary and the cursive hand of papyri. 


Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta Papyracea nuper Reperta, Recognovit 
brevique adnotatione critica instruxit ARTURUs 5. Huyt. (Seriptorum Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensis.) Oxonii: e typographeo Clarendoniano. [1912.] 8vo. 


This is the third volume in this series which we owe to the soil of Egypt, the others 
being Hyperides and the Oxyrhynchus historian. The occasion fer the present one was 
the publication of the /Jchnentue of Sophocles, but the editor has taken the opportunity 
to add some of the most important of the other tragic fragments recovered from papyri. 
By this collection of the fragments from various expensive works into a cheap and handy 
volume he has conferred a vreat service on classical students; and he has of course 
incorpoiated into the texts all corrections made since the first publication which seem to 
him acceptable. The volume would have been rendered more complete by the inclusion 
of the Awtiope of Euripides found among the Petrie Papyri: but the editor states that 
he omitted it owing to lack of opportunity to collate the text with the papyrus, without 
which he considered a republication useless. 

It cannot be said that the texts here collected add anything of the highest value to 
our stock of Greek literature. The Ichneutue is of course the most interesting. but its 
interest lies rather in its novelty than in any great comic power, though probably on the 
stage the action would give it a humour not felt when it is read. The fragments of the 
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Eurypylvs, tiner in themselves, are tantalizingly scanty. The extensive fragments 
of the Hypsipyle of Euripides are distinctly disappointing, but on the other hand, the 
fragment of the Crefuxs furnishes us with a striking and characteristic speech of Pasiphae, 
and the anonymous satyric fragment which concludes the volume is of considerable 
interest so far as it goes. 

It need hardly be said that the editor's work is excellent, though there is of course 
room for differences uf opinion on single points. There seems a yood deal to be said for 
Pearson's arrangement of lines 199-203 of the Ichuutae, which would certainly add to 
the comic effect of the scene. 


Greek Divination. A Study of its Methods and Principles. By W. R. Haxurpay. 
Pp. 309, London : Macmillan & Co. 1918. 


This book is yet another attempt to luok at a side of Greek life through comparative 
spectacles—a side too, where a knowledge of other primitive cultures may be vf more 
than usual assistance. ‘lo the yeneral classical reader, the chief value uf the work lics 
in helpmy him to a new point of view, to a realization of a psyehologied backgroud 
against which small acts and sayings fall into their places and take on a new significwnce ; 
to take a single instance, for une who has grasped the belief in the spoken word as 
moulding the future, the contents of such a formula as τοῦτό τοὶ ἐξερέω καὶ δὴ τετελεσμέτων 
ἔσται has been doubled. The importance of representing this background may excuse 
the otherwise rather detailed citation of modern savaye parallels. 

The author begins by emphasising the importance for divmation of the pre-( Aympian 
element in Greek religion, In the Lower Culture, magic plays a preponderating pit. 
Tt is the setting in motion of a non-natural power which the magician possesses or 
controls, rather than a muisappheation of the natural categories οὗ cause and effect, while 
ritual is merely a form of expression best suited to yive effect to the mayle—to help it 
out, The hehef that by deseribing what you want, you help to bring it about, leacs 
inevitably to mimetic ritual. 

With the development of religious ideas this non-natural power is gradually traus- 
ferred from the magician himself to higher beings. The restriction of the mayician’s 
power, coupled with the belief in the potency of the acted or spoken word, gives rise to the 
intnnate connection, almost confusion, between magic and divination (ἔσθλον δ' οὐδέ τί πω 
εἶπας ἔπος οἶδ᾽ ἐτέλεσσας) and to the tendency for the maker of the ἕαξαιο to become its 
mere diviner, From this position we incidentally get one of those sidelights which for 
the yeneral reader will form the chief interest of the book: the explanation of the 
acceptance of omens—for example, when the Greek envoys accept Xerxes’ reply 
τ Μαρδόνιος ὅδε δικὰς δώσει and the rehabilitation of Onomacritus’ character are both 
convincing, 

The Mantis is studied in a special chapter ; his degeneration from the primitive 
medicine man and his collateral relationship through the same august source with the 
other Snaioepyoi, the doctor and the poet, sketched in. The development of the mantic 
art is along two lines: while the magician tends to become the mere diviner, solemn 
occasions and anxious moments cluthe small acts and chance happenings with a 
significance not their own, This is the origin of the subrite and of the observance of 
omens, Thus the drift is all towards formalism. The earlier we catch him the more 
spontaneous is the mantis (historically ‘‘ inductive” precedes ‘ deductive” divination), 
and, as is pointed out, it is from the backward parts of Greece, Aetulia or Acarnania for 
instance, that in classical times he mostly comes. 

In further chapters particular forms of divination, cleromancy, necromancy, 
lecanomancy, augury, ete., are lucidly dealt with, while the ἐ question of the borrowing of 
such methods as extispication from the Kast as discussed and decided in the neyative, 
though due allowance is made for subsequent Oriental influence. Under the heading of 
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augury there is a thorough if somewhat sceptical examination of the evidence for the 
existence of bird deities in early Greece, the value of which is heightened by an appendix 
containing a list of proper names derived from birds. 

The usefulness of the book as a whole is much increased by copious references, a 
subject index and full bibliography. 


Agnostos Theos: Untersuchungen zur Formengeschichte religioser 
Rede. Von Epvarp Norpey. Pp. ix+410. Teubner: Leipzig and Berlin, 
1913. 

Dr. Norden introduces this work in the Preface as a πάρεργον which he is not likely 

directly to follow up. Starting from the well-known difficulty of the * unknown God’ of 

St. Paul's speech at Athens (Acts xvii.), he was led into a general inquiry into the 

furmulae of religious speech which led him far afield and promised resuits of value to 

many other inquirers besides students of the Bible. Formally the volume is divided into 
two independent parts, the first, an investigation of the Areopagus speech ; the second, an 
attempt tu trace the history of certain forms of phraseology descriptive of the might and 
majesty of the deity addressed in prayer or revealed to the uninstructed by priest or 
preacher. But the parts are not really independent. The whole is a unity, as 
Dr, Norden claims. The first part staits from the New Testament. but enlarges 
and expands in the fascinating twilight uf Greek civilization until the wider enquiries of 
the second part are felt to be a necessity ; and the second part throws light on much else 
in the New Testament besides the Areopagus speech. In the end the whole volume falls 
into its place as a continuation of the author's Ayastprose and a contribution of 
the highest importance to cur knowledge of Hellenistic Greek and of the religious 

‘Syncretism ἡ of the Roman Empite. 

Dr. Norden’s conclusions with regard to the passage which gives the volume its 
title may be stated as follows. The writer of the passage had before him the tract of 
Apollonius of Tyana περὶ θυσιῶν and on it modelled the speech which he put into 
the mouth of St. Paul, making for the purposes of his argument the necessary change of 
plural into singular. The actual form of the inscription seen by Pausanias and 
mentioned by other writers (always in the plural) was probably θεῶν ἀγνώστων. This 
contention is supported by careful and couvincing arguments. The fragment of the 
περὶ θυσιῶν preserved in Eusebius shows that it was a work of considerable hterary 
pretensions, and in an appendix Dr. Norden shows that the account vf St. Paul at 
Athens ‘atticizes’ in a degree not elsewhere characteristic of the style of the Acts. He 
also argues with considerable force that the author of Romens would not have treated an 
inscription to an ‘unknown God’ in the manner described in the Areopagus speech. On 
the way to these conclusions Dr. Norden caries through a most valuable historical 
investigation into the notion γνῶσις θεοῦ (with its correlatives and derivatives) in Greek 
and Latin writers, the upshot of which is that it is not indigenous to Greece but sprang 
up in the regions where Greek and Oriental ideas met and mingled—a debateable land in 
which, it seems, not only Greek magic and mysticisin but also a great part of Stoicism 
and Neo-Platonism were born. Our author seems also prepared to include in this 
‘orientalized hellenism ' Heraclitus and the Pythagvrean school. 

The beginning of the Second Part is something of a surprise. It starts from the ode 
of Horace (ili, 21) 0 nata mecum consule Manlio, in which, it is shown, Horace apostruphizes 
the pia teste as a god with the full forms of traditional religious Epiklesis. On this follows 
an investigation of the tradition which has much of the fascination of a detective story 
and must be of the very greatest interest to Liturgiologists as well as to many other 
classes of enquirers into whose provinces Dr. Norden‘s encyclopaedic learning and 
invincible energy carry him. The conclusion, in the author’s own words, is ‘the proof of 
the continued exisience of a treasury of forms of religious speech (eines Typenschatzes 
religioser Rede), to the coining of which Greece and the East equally contributed, which 
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the syneretist religions of imperial times, including Christianity, adopted.’ The adoption 
was not conseivus and deliberate: there was little direct borrowing from accessible 
sources : human will was determined not by purpose but rather by ‘the immanent power 
of Michelangelo's ‘mmortule forme.’ The most laportant intermediary between 
Christianity and Hellenism was ‘the orientatized Stoa, and above all Posidonius, from 
whom, in Dr. Noiden’s view. the Church first learnt its Platonism. Such influences have 
always been recognized in the Fowth Gospel. Dr. Norden urges that they are to be 
detected in the synoptists as well, and sees in a famous saying in S, Matthew (x1., 25 Εν 8 
produet of ‘the mystical-theosophical literature of the East.” 

To give a full account of the innumerable interesting and controversial topics raised 
in text or footnotes or appendices in the course of this discussion would he a task no less 
impossible within the scope of a review than beyond the powers of the reviewer. Books 
longer than that befure us might be, indeed have been, written upon many of them, and 
learning greater than Dr. Norden’s would be required for their writing. We may, 
however, mention the fullowing discussions of special interest to Theologians. The Acts 
of the Apostles is described as belonging to the rather neglected class of Gieek records of 
travel (Reiseberichte), and interesting hints are given for the further investigation of this 
class of writing. Its composition is discussed in an appendix. Of the Fourth Gospel 
Dr. Norden writes: ‘we are learning more and more to understand the Jvhannine 
speeches as products of a mighty theosophical-gnostical-mystical movement’: and he 
shows by more than one instance how and by what aids he would investigate the oriyin 
of its ideas and phraseology. He also discusses at sume length the origin of the Apostles’ 
Creed and the pre-Christian formulations of a Divine Trinity. Finally, he investigates 
the history of the conception of Merdvora, proving its Oriental provenance. 

The most characteristic feature of the book is perhaps the problem, always recur- 
riny, of finding stylistic criteria by which to discriminate between Semitic and Hellenic 
elements in Christian and Gnostic writers. On this question Dr. Norden gives us much 
yaluable information, further developed in an appendix on Semitic and Hellenic Clause- 
parallelism, There is also an appendix on λέξις εἰρομένη, dealing chietly with Herodotus 
and the early historians, the Sophists, and the Platonic imitations of the Sophists (the 
Protagoras Myth, ete.). Rhythmic Prose is never forgotten, and the author has kindly 
provided an index in which the chief passages dealing with this subject are set down. 

From this cursory list of incidental topics it will be seen that we have in this book 
a quite bewildering mass of material for discussion. Even Dr. Norden has not, it seems, 
been able to carry through his enquiries without frequent recourse to the aid of 
colleagues in his own and other faculties, A reviewer who is not a master in every 
faculty must be forgiven if he shirks discussion. There is one general point, however, 
which we should like to raise. When Dr. Norden takes off the seven league boots in 
which he strides so easily from end te end of Greek and Roman literature (with 
vceasional excursions into Egyptian, Babylonian and Assyrian domains), we should like 
him to give a more exact account of the nature of the Orientalism which he finds in 
earlier Greek literature, of its species and probable sources. We do not quite under- 
stand his attitude to the Greek Prophetenstil of Heraclitus and other writers. Where a 
Jew is writing, or a convert to a Jewish faith, the sources of Orientalism are obvious, 
If the Stoics were, as he thinks, mainly Semitic, the same is true of them. But what 
does he mean when he writes, after Goethe, Uruurt : Orphisch in the margin of his texts 
of Homer and Plato or the records of Pythagorean and other mystic religions? What 1s 
the Oriental source, and what is here our criterion for distinguishing Greek and Oriental ? 
No doubt Dr. Norden has something of an answer to these questions, and he cannot be 
blamed for not answering them here : or if we blame him it is only because he has been 
so generous in answering many Other questions that do not fall in the direct line of his 
investigation. Tv students of " classical’ Greece, however, the question is fundamental, 
and, while they rejoice over these ripe fruits of German learning and congratulate the 
author on the completion of his laborious πάρεργον, they my legitimately regret that the 
question seems to have been brought little nearer to a final answer. 
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Byzantine Churches in Constantinople: Their History and Architecture. 
By ALEXANDER Van Mizziscex, M.A., D.D., assisted by Ramsay Traguatr, 
A.RI.BA., W. S. Georce, FS.A., and A. E. Henpersox, F.S.A. With 
Maps, Plans, and Hlustrations. London: Macmillan & Co. 1912. 


Bipantine Churches in Constuntinople is a notable book, and worthily fills an undoubted 
gap. It is now more than tifty years since Fergusson, with his usual penetration, 
pvinted out that the Constantinople churches well deserved to be studied. The process 
of subsejuent research has secured that their publication should rather be the work of 
a system than the definite labour of a single mind, and so we find an able band of 
workers collaborating in the present book; yet no one deserves to be so centrally 
associated with it as Prof. Van Millingen, whose work on the Wulls is already in the 
field, a good companion volume to the Churches. 

Mx. Ramsay Traquair’s first chapter on By:untine Architecture is a stimulating, 
suggestive and most sitisfactory piece of work, just the thorough preparation of the 
ground we should expect from him at this date. Nothing could be more admirable 
in its way than the first page, in which he summarises the great principles of 
Early Christian church planning, while this and subsequent payes show also the 
debt we owe to Strzyygowski for definitions which are now regarded as truisms, but 
some ten years ago were quite new. Asa result, through the whole field, we now have 
marshalled facts and orderly arrangement, enabling churches to be ticketed and placed 
exactly in their proper places, aking possible also a minute comparison of each building 
in its relationship to others. The side lights of the subject as they affect the matter 
of this bouk are full of interest. Thus, in the splayed faces of the pieces carrying the 
central dome in 5, Mary of the Mongols, we see the yerm of the great St. Peter’s plan 
type of Renaissance times, and in St. Hirene, we see the type of building which the late 
J. F. Bentley re-created in the Catholic Cathedral at Westminster, true though it is 
that that building is founded more directly on the central basilica of St. Mark's at 
Venice, leaving out the cross arms. 

In speaking of cross-churches outside of Constantinople, Mr. Traquair dves not 
mentivn the remarkable plan of the church of St. Simeon Stylites, in Syria, illustrated 
by de Vogiie and Butler, which might be described as an octayun with large cross arms 
proceeding from it. 

Tt is pleasant that Mr. Traquair is so exact in his definitions of architectural 
features. A common expression for all is as desirable in details as in larger issues. 
One of the most ditiicult matters is the ‘‘saucer dome,” ‘‘dome on continuous 
pendentives,” or ὁ’ dome vault,” by all of which names, in different places, Mr. Traquair 
describes a form of structure which is perhaps not exactly described by any of them. 
1 venture to think that ‘“‘dome from continuous pendentives ἡ would serve the purpose - 
best. Though the resulting structure contained true Ρεμι θπεῖνοϑ, it was a wide remove 
from the dune on pendentives, proper. (See Chap. 1... p. 2, par. 2.) 

There are very few things, however, that he does net note which are essential to 
the subject, and his exposition of the liter form of plan, as seen in the Mount 
Athos churches and the eleventh century Greek ones, strikes me as particularly good. 

The bulk of the book is occupied with detailed descriptions of the various churches, 
each occupying its own chapter, all the important ones being well illustrated by 
photographs. The careful geometrical drawings of every church, drawn after the 
manner in which Messrs. Schultz and Barnsley’s book so worthily set the example, are 
a most valuable and indispensable feature of the book. 

Of the more important churches we find nine, the identity of which is pretty clearly 
established, and seven whuse ascriptions are more a matter οὗ conjecture. In the 
former category, the most noteworthy all round, next to SS. Sergius and Bacchus, 
St. Hirene, and St. Saviour in the Chora, are the fine basilica of St. Juhn Studion, the 
church of St. Andrew in Krisei, and the remarkably interesting church of St. Mary 
Panchrantos. The completeness of the side chapel or * parecclesion” of the last 
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named is so pronounced that it makes the photograph facing paye 144 rather puzzling 
at first. This side chapel is a very beautiful piece of late Byzantine work. The author 
points out that the church is the one which Fergusson intended to describe as his 
“Church of the Theotokos,” though in reality he describes St Theodore. The interest 
of the central corner piece in the beautiful little quatre-foil plans of St. Mary of the 
Mongols his already been noted In the fine, roomy, domed-basilica of St. Theodosia 
we sce an effect, externally, of tall wall and verticality which reminds irresistibly of 
the Norman Sicilian spirit, seen most notably at Cefalh. In St. Mary of the Mongols 
again, and in the Sanjakdar Mesjedi, we see the Armenian plan. 

Of the churches which are more or less doubtfully named, St. Mary Diaconissa is 
perhaps the inost important. The tine marble work of the interior is noticeable. In 
St. Theodore, as mentioned above, we see the church illustrated by Fergusson, and a 
comparison of his elevation with the one given in Prof, Millingen’s book shows the 
advance made in accuracy of measurement of old work, 

St. Sophia is in a place apart, and is wisely kept out of this book, Naturally, large 
space is given to St Saviour in the Chora, the ‘ Mosaic Mosyue’’ (Kachrieh Djami). 
The whole plan of this delightful church 1s vastly interesting, the central part of it 
extremely fine, and no one who has seen the mosaics in the narthex can ever forget them. 
The church is a perfect gem, comparable to the Capella Palatina at Palermo and the lower 
chureh of St. Francis at Assisi. 

Of St. KKirene we are vlad to see sufficient illustration, and yet not enough to detract 
from Mr. George's monograph on the church. SS. Sergius and Bacchus has of course 
been well described and published elsewhere, but the book would be incomplete 
without it. 

A word as to the get-up of the book. Itis bulky and heavy, but not disagreeably so, 
and it is impossible to avoid weight when so much plate-paper is necessary. It is a 
book no library should be without. I throw out the suggestion to author and publisher 
that, in the advancing state of architectural education, it might pay to produce a different 
edition for the use of students, with a page fully as large, or larger, but reduced in 
thickness to a fourth or less of the present volume. Such an edition might have as 
many illustrations as possible, certainly all the geometrical drawings, but the letterpress 
condensed to a brief description, averaging say two to three pages, for each church. 


T. F. 


Das Sprichwort im griechischen Epigramm. Von Ericu von Prirrwrrz- 
Garrron. Giessen: A. Topelmann. 1912. Δ]. 2.40. 


This interesting and scholarly little book deals with the use made of proverbs by the 
Greek epigrammatists. The subject is treated chronologically, and variations in practice 
at different periods are carefully noted and traced. Incidentally, the author brings 
before us a number of amusing, and even brilliant, epigrams, and often suggests a natural 
and happy interpretation of passayes, that, at first sight, bafHe the translator—e ἡ. 
“Πελλαίου Bots μέγας εἰν Ane’ (p. 11), ‘rodpor ὄνειαρ ἐμοί. The one complaint to be made 
is that the proofs have not been read with sufficient care. and that ἢ number of misprints 
have crept in, e.y., " ἐζετύφλωσεν᾽ for " ἐξ- on p. 47, 1.75 “ olwxdperov” fur‘ διωκύμεναν᾽᾿᾽ 
on p. 38, 1. 11; the punctuation is wrong on p. 47.1. 8; and on p. 35, 1. 4, ῥήτεραι 
sould be written ‘ pnirepa, to make the line scan. 


Reden und Vortrage. Von Usrich von Winamowitz-Mor.nexporer. 


; Dritte, 
vermehrte Auflage. Berlin: Weidmann, 1913. 


It must be admitted that collections of spoken addresses by no means invariably make 
good books, They suffer from certain inevitable defects; the special circumstances 
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fur which each address was designed can only be imperfectly realized by the reader, even 
the best speech may not prove a gool essay, and the different items in the collection 
may easily be vut of connection and harm ony with one another. In spite of these 
nitural failings, the present volume is full of life and interest. It shows us the breadth 
of interests of a scholar, who counts “ nothing human,” and more particularly, ‘‘ nothing 
Greek” alien to him, and it reveals to us not only the scholar but the man as well. The 
main choice of themes is strictly classical, and, from the specialist's point of view, we 
recommend to special notice the Pindures and the ddunis ron Bion. But other 
addresses, delivered on important public occasions, such as the birthday of the German 
Einperor, use the past mainly as a light to make the present clear ; when the Professor 
speaks of "" Basileia,” we know that the Prussian conception of kingship stands close behind 
the Greek in his mind, and when he speaks Von der attisrhen Reiches Herrlichkeit, that 
his patriotism is at the same time singing the praises of a much later and yreater 
Empire. It is easy for us to speak of German autocracy as a backward form of 
constitution, and it may be correct to do so; but no one quite understands modern 
Germany, who does not realize how well many educated Germans can reconcile an ardent 
love of liberty with a keen personal devotion to the Emperor, and this is precisely 
what the earlier addresses in this book reveal. From this point of view, too, we heartily 
recommend a most interesting volume. 


K. F, Hermann’s Lehrbuch der griechischen Antiquitaten. Erster Band. 
Staatsaltertimer, Dritte Abteilung. Sixth edition. By H. Swosopsa. Pp. xvi+506. 
Tubingen : Mohr, 1913. ΜΙ. 10. 


This belated portion of the 1889 edition of Hermann's Manual of Antiquities contains a 
short review of the development of the πόλις, and a fairly exhaustive description of the 
various Greek federations. Compared with the previous edition of 1875, it constitutes 
a remarkable advance in knowledye and in historic appreciation, especially in the part 
dealing with the Leagues, which has been improved beyond recognition. This progress 
is mainly due to the diligent search made by the author among recent writers on Greek 
constitutions, of whom Ed. Meyer is quoted most frequently, and to his skilful use 
of the evidence of coins and inscriptions, the importance of which is strikingly 
illustrated throughout the book. Prof. Swoboda’s method is statistical rather than 
argumentative. Here and there his conclusions are open to doubt, e.g. when he declares 
that law codes had become almost universal in Greece by the seventh century (p. 71), 
that the Homeric Catalogue of ships belongs to the eighth century (p. 250), that the 
General of the Achacan League presided over the federal parliament (p. 408). But for the 
most part his judgment is prudent, and in some cases he displays ingenuity in proffering 
new svulutions to old-standing problems, ¢.y. the puzzle of party politics in Boeotia in 
the middle of the fifth century (pp. 254-6). The index is unexpectedly complete. As 
a work of reference for students of constitutions other than those of Athens and Sparta, 
the present volume should prove invaluable. 


The Life of Porphyry, Bishop of Gaza, by Mark the Deacon. Translated 
with Introduction and Notes by G. F. Hiri. Pp. xlni+150. Oxford University 
Press, 1913. 


Tt is curious that no English translation of Mark the Deacon’s Life of St. Porphyry 
has appeared befure. There have been doubts, we believe, as to the genuineness 
of the book, but these doubts are hardly borne out by its contents, which are in no way 
anachronistic, or its style, which smacks absulutely of the time to which it purports 
to belong. There is little doubt that it is a genuine document, and it was fully worthy 
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of translation, as a mest interesting account of the beginnings of Christianity im 
one of the most interesting cities of the ancient world. Mr. Hill brings to the work 
of translation and editing a special interest in the cuinage of Gaza and its sister-cities 
of the Philistine coast, which has led him to a special study of their history in the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods. Also, and this is very important in the present case, 
he brings to bear on his subject knowledge of the recent archaeological discoveries 
in Crete and Palestine, certain results of which have a special relation to the history of 
Philistia. The tradition of racial connexion between the Philistines and Crete 
which is preserved in the Bible and is fully borne out by archaeological work in 
Palestine was certainly preserved by the Philistine cities m Roman times, and My. Hill 
traces certain very interesting Cretan parallels with the deities of Gaza, whose temple 
‘the Marneion’ is described by Mark the Deacon. He shews that the * Minoan? 
tradition of Gaza is suppeited by the name as well as the figure of Marnas, the 
‘Cretan Zeus ’ of Gaza, who appears on the Gazaean coins in company with a Britomartis 
or Diktynna. Mr. Hill says that ‘the weight of Semitie scholars is probably ayvainst 
us,’ but he does not add (what a reviewer may say) that this is simply becuse the 
majority of Semitie scholars (excepting Canon Driver and, of course, Eduard Meyer) 
have not yet appreciated the meaning of the extraordinary developments of the 
last ten years in the field of Levantine archaevlogy. Most of them have been 
till quite lately so troubled with muy theories of portentous appearance but little 
real validity, theories of Panbabylonism, Musri-ism, and Jerahimeelism, that they 
have recked little or nothing of the Cretan-Philistine not merely knocking at their 
doors, but actually proclaiming his undvuubted historical possession of territory hitherto 
deemed purely ‘Semitic.’ To some who will read Mr. Hill's little book, pages 
Xxxi-xxxvii of his Introduction will probably be indeed an introduction—to a new 
world of knowledge. The non-Semitic character of the Philistines amply accounts 
for the always latent and often exuberant hatred between them and the Jews, and 
explains their ostentatious adoption of Graeco-Roman culture. Mr. Hill traces the 
history of Gaza from the first mention of it by Thutmosis or Thothmes III. in the 
fifteenth century B.c., and his special account of the struggles of Christianity and 
the energy of Porphyry in its propayation in the city will be of great interest to 
all who are interested in the subject and will form a most useful commentary on the 
Deacon's téxt. H. H. 


Aristotle, De Motu Animalium and De Incessu Animalium. Translated 
by ALS. Τὸ. Farggeaarsos. (Oxford Translation of Aristotle's Works, edited by 
W. Ὁ. Ross) Oxford: Clarendon Press. 2s. net. 

On Aristotle as a Biologist (Herbert Spencer Lecture, 1913). By D'Arcy 
W. THompsos. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 15. net. 


The two Aristotelian μηχα which Mr. Farquharson has translated are both of 
considerable interest. The genuineness of the D? Motu, which contains the germ of the 
doctrine of ‘animal spirit,’ popularized by later writers, has often been attacked, and 
the anatomical discussions of the De Invessu won the warm admiration of the great 
Cuvier. Mr. Farquharson has given his translation a rather fuller allowance of notes 
than is usual in this series, mainly with a view to exhibiting the vrounds for his 
belief that the doctrine is throughout Aristotelian. In this contention we faney that 
Mr. Farquharson will have the grateful support of many Aristotelian scholars. The 
footnotes are also notable for the frequent and excellent use made of later authorities, 
The translation is both accurate and readable, and the whole produces the impression of 
heing a most admirably thoruugh piece of work. 

in the De Motu we notice the following pvints :— 

700 b 15 νοῦς is translated ‘mind.’ For the opposition of νοῦς and ὄρεξις we think 
it would have heen an advantaye if the translator had used the traditional Enzlish 
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opposition, ‘reason’ and ‘desire.’ (Cf. De Aasin. iii 10, where it is highly misleading 
to say "βούλησις is used instead of προαίρεσις.) 

TOU b 20 * will’ (3etvAnois) seems to be a slip for ‘ wish.’ 

τοῦ b35, note ὃ. The reference to the Dz Cuelv should be i 2, not 1 12. 

ΤΟΙ 4 1 ‘it is plainly reasonable that motion in place should be the last of what 
happens in the region of things happening.’ The words se translated surely mean 
rather, ‘it is reasunable that in things subject to generation (as distinct from the 
unvenerate heavens) local motion should be the last thing generated.’ 

703a5 ‘the middle term or cunse” The translator's gloss ‘or cause’ seems to be 
incurrect. Desire is a middle term, i.e. a moved mover, but net therefore any more a 
cause than that which moves it. 

Dr. D’Arey Thompson's lecture is a graceful and eloquent tribute to Aristotle as 
‘the vreat biologist of antiquity . . muestra di color che sani in this science as in so 
many uther departments of knowledye.’ Observations recorded in the Natural History 
convince Dr, Thompson that ‘an important part of Aristotle’s work in natural history 
was done upon the Asiatic coast, and in and near to Mitylene’ ; from which he infers 
that biolugy was not the recreation of Aristotle's aye, but an earlier love than philosophy 
in the stricter sense of the word. It seems probable, however, that, even if Aristotle was 
a born naturalist and a biologist from childhood, Plato made hima metaphysician ata very 
early age, and that parts at least of the Metaphysics were written, as Dr. Jaeger has 
recently maintained, very early in his career. But we should like to urge Dr. Thompson 
to continue his geographical researches and issue them in mere systematic form for our 
consideration. 

We fear that Dr. Thompson preaches the merits of Aristotle as a natural historian 
to a generation that has little interest in natural history. If the interest survived, it 
might be stimulated by the knowledge that with the completion of Mr. Farquharson’s 
work we have before us Aristutle’s contribution to the subject complete and in Enylish. 
The editors of the Oxford Translation are to be congratulated on the completion of this 
portion of their task. 


Repertoire de Reliefs Grecs et Romains. Par Satomoyn Reinacu. Tome 110: 
Afrigue—Iles britunniques. Tome IT. : L[talie—Suiss. Pp. 546, 560. Paris: 
Leroux, 1912. Each 10 franes. 


The altruistic labours by which M. Reinach has laid the worlds of art and history under 
hopeless obligation to him have increased from the simple reduction of the Clarae * de 
poche’ as the first part of his Repertoire de la Stutuaise in 1897, through the long series 
of Vases and Peintires, to the prodigies of patience and energy which are enshrined in 
these latest volumes. It is no longer the rejuvenation in convenient form of ancient 
and unwieldy tomes, but a great creative work, cullecting, arranging, and elucidating the 
material of a whole department of archaeology. So far indeed from bare compilation, 
the third volume has necessitated the tour of Italy ; and much that it and the others 
contain is published for the first time, although the author, as he says himself, ne 
recherche pus Vinédit pour le plaisir, The classification of sinyle statues presented, 
perhaps, slight difficulty ; but it was evident that for the highly complex nature of the 
reliefs a new system of arrangement must be devised. M. Reinach has svlved the 
problem with practical insight. 

The first volume of the Reliefs, which appeared in 1909, was designated Les Ensembles 
—a title ussez cayve in its author’s estimation : c'est ἃ mes yeux su principale qualité Τὸ 
is of course logical enough : the classification by provenance of reliefs which originally 
had a common or local significance. This group is at once the most important and the 
least extensive. In its arrangement M. Reinach accomplished, for the first time on so 
large a scale, the pious task of reassembling the disjectt membra of ancient monuments 
and cities. Thus the frieze and metopes of the Parthenon, whether actually in Athens, 
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London, Paris, or elsewhere, are to be found under Athens: Porthénon, Under Ephow 
are gathered together the rehefs from both Artemisia (the Hermes drum in two views 
and a development of the design), the spirited Hellenistic friezes from the Theatre, and 
the colossal sculptures from the Roman city. Th» extreme interpretation of the principle 
is the position of the Hildesheim and Boscoreide Treasures under those places : but they 
are rightly viewed as sets of vases, anl the wonder is rather that such silver-work is 
included in the book at all. 

In the present volumes the Lewes de proreninee have been abandoned for the liens 
de conservation, which are grouped alphabetically within the several districts. This is 
the only useful method of dealmy with the nonlescript material, which is often of 
complex subject, disputed style, and unknown origin But it is important that the 
student, used only to the first volume of the book, should understand the change of 
arcangement in the second part. from topographical to museoyraphical order. He might 
otherwise approich with trepidation, or altogether avoid, the section which is headed 
Tes hitanniques, Actually, however, he will tind here, besides those musterpieces of 
nitive talent, the genial deity of the provincial Bath (happily reduced to mieroscopic 
proportions) and the Hyperburean ‘ Helius’ of Corbridge, the Greek and Roman reliefs, 
votive and sepulehral, in the British Museum and in other pubhe and University Galleries, 
and the numerous pieces of fine quality which still belong to private collections in England. 
Among the latter is illustrated the charming ‘Cowper Relief’ of three dancing nymphs, 
which, M. Reinach may be glad to note, is at present (on loan) in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford. A novel feature is the Minow group, chiefly in Candia and Athens. It is 
interesting to see that M. Reinach admits the very plausible suggestion of a sacrifivial 
procession for the subject of the * Harvester Vase.” But with these small objects, and 
still more with the embossed ‘ Vaphio Cups,’ there comes ayain the regret that the author 
has gone beyond the monumental works in stone and marble, which are practically 
exhausted in these volumes. It is just in their exhaustiveness that the great value of his 
pictorial indices consists. The few specimens, therefore, οἵ gold an1 silver plate, terra- 
cottas, ivories, glass, and gems, are entirely lost because they are arbitrarily chosen. 
The regret is entirely that M. Reinach should have added to his labour by collecting 
them, for there is no quarrel with a work of supereroyation ; yet such is ingratitude, 
even among scholars, that the demand will soon arise for the vast bulk of these lesser 
objects which has necessarily been omitted. The Relj»fs are in larger format than the 
other Répertoires, but still comfortable to handle, and ΔΙ. Reinach has seen to it that the 
price should not expand with the pages. Lis further consideration fur the student is 
revealed in the admirable General Index to the whole work, of subjects and topography. 
which supplements the topographical index of each volume. 


Religious Cults Associated with the Amazons. By Florence Mary Beyer. 
Ph.D. Pp. 76. New York : Columbia University Press, 1912. 


This is an-attempt to identify the Amazons from the evidence contained in the cult- 
legends of the Greek deities with whom they are connected. After a show of not very 
expert juggling with the elusive material, the author announces her conviction that ‘the 
Amazons were votaries of Cybele, Artemis under the surnames Ephesia, Tauropolos, 
Lyceia, and Astrateia, Apollo called Amazonian, and Ares, . . . primitive deities of 
fertility and war, among whom a Woman was the chief figure, and of whom the rites 
were orgiastic.’ This may well be so, but there remains mach—or most —still ty explain 
in the classical accuunt of the Amazons. As in most Greek institutions, the process of 
development is of higher interest than the primitive origin, and on this side of the 
problem the author makes no useful contribution. Miss Bennett displays too little 


historical sense : she rejects the Asiatic and particularly the Hittite intlaences, and hghtly 
ζω 


assumes an unwarranted knowledge of prehistoric Greece. When, for instanee, she is 
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brought to the undiscriminating inference that ‘ Ares was an ancient god of the Thracians, 
of the prehellenic peoples of Greece, and of the races whu worshipped the Mother in Asia 
Minor and Crete’, she might reasonably beyin tu suspect that there is very possibly 
something wrong with her method. The bouk, however, dues nut claim by its title to be 
mone than a review of the cult-legends, and the author has duly collected these with 
completeness and azcuracy. A good bibliography is appended ; but the work lus2s mush 
of its utility by the omission of an index. 


Fuhrer durch das K. K. Staatsmuseum in 8. Donato in Zara. [Oester- 
reichisches Archaeologisches Institut.] Pp. 159, 70 illustrations. Wian: Alfred 
Holder, 1912. Small 8vo. 


A pocket guide to the collections “housed .in the ancient church of S. Donato, which 
is itself a worthy monument of classical and mediaeval art. The Roman antiquities, 
which form the bulk of the collection, are chiefly derived from the cemeteries of Zara, 
Nona, and Asseria, and are widely representative of the provincial culture. Must notable 
is the rich series of gliss-ware. There are als» described and illustrated relies of late 
Greek colonisation in the islands, and local miterial of the Bronze Age in Dalmatia. 
The careful text is the work of several authors ; the small half-tone illustrations are well 
chosen and extraordinarily clear. In his preface Dr. Reisch makes the promise, on 
behalf of the Austrian Archaeological Institute, of a full Catalogue, but within no definite 
limit of time. Meanwhile this admirable little book will be gratefully accepted as an 
index to the contents of a valuable but distant Museum, being indeed as much designed 
for that purpose as to instruct the visitor. 


Nouvelles Archives des Missions Scientitiques et Littéraires. Nouvelle 
Série. Fascicule 3. 1. Jeay Epersort, Rapport Sommuire sur ane Mission ἃ 
Constuntinvple (1910). Pp. 1-17. 2. Louts Bréarer. Etudes sur U Histoire de la 
Sedpture Byzantine. Pp, 19-105. 


M. Ebersolt’s short report begins with a summary of work done by him in the Imperial 
Ottoman Museum ; it includes a useful notice of the Byzantine lead seals there preserved 
and now properly classitied. The rest is chiefly occupied by a series of short descriptions 
of Byzantine Churches in Constantinople, in continuations of previous topographical 
studies. A final note illustrates some examples of ornamental sculpture in old Stamboul. 
A number of excellent photugraphs accompany the text. 

ΔΙ, Bréhier’s contribution to the volume is an important study in Byzantine 
sculpture treated from the point of view of history and development Of special 
interest are the pages devoted to the various types of capital, their artistic affinities 
and technical methods ; Hellenistic intluence in form, and Oriental innovations in 
principle and technique receive their due consideration. The affinities between certain 
Byzantine and Romanesque types M. Bréhier would explain not by any direct action of 
one upon the other, but by the derivation of both from a common Hellenistic origin. 
The free use of the drill, and the tendency to regard the design as if it were coloured 
embroidery, were perhaps the most important factors in the decadence of glyptic art in 


the East. A number of photographs illustrate the essay, which should prove of permanent 
value, 
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The Authorship of the Platonic Epistles. By R. Hacxrortu. Pp. 18. 
Manchester University Pres~, 1913. 


The question of the authenticity of the Platunic Epistles is one of deep interest, and 
Mr. Hackforth is to be congratulated on having given us a lucid summary of the evidence 
and a clear and satisfactory statement of results. The evidence is drawn partly from 
style, partly from subject-matter. My. Hackforth has gone carefully into the arguments 
from scyle, and has attempted to estimate their value, but we quite agree with him in 
refusing τὸ accept such tests as final, unless they show far more decided results than 1s 
usually the ease. The subject-matter also comes in for careful consideration, and Mr. 
Hackfoith finally decides that Letters tii, vii, viii are certainly yenuine, iv and = xill 
probably so, i, ii, v, vi, and xii certainly false, while ix, x, and xi must be left in doubt. 
It is interesting and satisfactory to note, that the Letters which the specialist pronounces 
genuine are precisely those which make the best impression on the casual reader and 
which are of most importance for history. Letter vii, in particular, is a ducument of 
fascinating interest: it throws a flood of light on the affairs of Syracuse under the 
tyrannies of Dionysius I. and ΤΙ., and it reveals to us a new side of the personality of 
Plato. We cannot understand how some readers have found this revelation of character 
unpleasant and inconsistent with the general conception of the philosopher ; we ourselves 
fully believe that it is true to life and that it should enhance rather than diminish our 
love and admiration of Plato. 


Lagynos: Recherches sur la Céramique et ?Art Ornementale Hellénis- 
tiques, Par (ἃ. Leroctx. Pp. 135, 137 illustrations. Paris: Εἰς Leroux, 1013. 


In the little-studied mass of puttery produced in the period following the disappearance 
of the red-figured style may be remarked a novel form of jug with high cylindrical neck, 
wide sloping shoulder, and low body. M. Leroux proposes to recognise m this the 
Liwnvs of Athenaeus and the Layenu vf Latin authors. The shape is common to many 
fabrics, but is especially affected by a family of vases distinguished by a brilliant white 
vrowund colour, The existence vf these vases has been signalled by several writers, 
notably by Zahn in Priene: M. Leroux has now collected, with adequate illustrations, 
the whole of the available material, including a large and previously unpublished series 
from Delos. The decoration is limited to tlural motives and representations of musical 
Instiuments, garlands, and other festive objects ; the effect is strongly pictorial and may 
be compared to contemporary freseo-painting. The vases are seattered over the Eastern 
Mediterranean from the Crimea to Tripoli, and are probably to be dated as late as the 
first century B.C, 


Introduction to the Study of the Greek Dialects. By Cart Dartiu Beck. 
Pp. xv14520. Ginn and Company, 1910, ies. bd, 


AM who are interested in the subject of the Greek dialects are familar with the name of 
Professor Buck and grateful for the valuable contributions he has made from time to 
time τὸ this branch of Hellenic studies. He has now established a further claim on our 
yratitude by giving us a serviceable introduction to the whole subjece, clear, well printed 
and compact, so that, although the student will stil need oceasionally to refer to the 
larger Gerinan works of Meister or Hoffmann, he will asa rule find all he wants within 
the covers of a book small enough to be conveniently carried in one’s coat pocket, Such 
a result has been achieved only by a free use of abbreviations, and by the almost entire 
omission from the first part of the book of references tu the inseriptions in which the 
various dialectic forms are exemplitied. The author has also saved considerable space by 
viving us a grammar of the dialects as a whole, in preference tu a separate discussion of 
each of the main varieties of Greek specch. This grammar occupies the tirst part of the 
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work, and contains two principal divisions, dealing respectively with phonological and 
with inflectional phenomena ; the classification of the dialects and their place in litera 
ture are discussed in a short introduction, and brief sections are added dealing with 
word-formation and syntax. Then follows a series of concise summaries of the chief 
characteristics of the several dialects, together with some remarks upon the history and 
growth of various forms of κοινή. An excellent selection of 113 dialect inscriptions. 
representing all the main varieties discussed in the earlier portion of the work, introduces 
Part IT., which also contains a bibliography, notes and references to ancient sources and 
modern discussions. a full and admirable glossary, which also serves as an index, and four 
charts illustrating the geographical distribution of certain peculiarities, together with a 
valuable dialect map of Greece. The book may be warmly commended for its combina- 
tion of brevity with clear arrangement and accurate knowledye. 


The Syrian Goddess. By Prof. H. A. Srronc and Jonny Garstayc. With 
Illustrations. Pp. xiiit+110. London: Constable, 1913. 


This little volume is the outcome of a happy idea. It was highly desirable that some 
scholar should undertake a commentary on Lucian’s fasciniting tract in the light of 
recent discoveries and speculation concerning the cult of the Syrian Goddess, and her 
identity or relation with the goddess of the Hittites on the one hand. and Astarte or 
Ishtar of the Semites on the other. Prof. Strong has done the translation and a life 
of Lucian; Dr. Garstang contributes an introduction and notes; Dr. L. D. Barnett 
has added a bibliography of the translations anl elitions of Lucian. The system on 
which the last is compiled eludes us; appvently editions of the Greek text alone are 
omitted (such as that by Jacobitz); but there is also no mantion of the 1884 Greek and 
Latin edition by Dindorf. In any case, a bibliography of works bearing on the 
immediate subject would have been more useful than whit is provided. Nor indeed 
does the life of Lucian seem greatly to the point ; but if it were necessary, one would 
have hoped for something a little less amateurish and lacking in evidence of original 
research. What is more serious, however, is that the ‘ranslation fails to impress us 
either by its accuracy or by any sense of the colour of the original. In 8. 5 there is a 
bad mistake; it is not ‘another sacred custom’ but a shrine, that the Phoenicians 
obtained from Egypt. In ὃ 12 the alternative name for Deacalion is given as ‘ Sisythus* ; 
in the Life it is given as “" Σκύθης, meaning Σικύδης, i.e. Nisuthrus.’ The text reads 
Δευκαλίωνα roy Σκύθεα, where Buttmann conjectured Σισύθεα. Is there any evidence for 
Σικύδης or ‘Sisythus’ at all? In § 13 ‘the following law was passed by Deuealion’ 
makes nonsense ; the reference is to his establishment of the custom of bringing water 
from the sea to the temple which was described in the previous sentence. In § 48, the 
passage about the ‘ holy cock’ has been mide doubly obscure by using the circumlocution 
‘this bird’ instead of ‘he’; for clearly the cock is not a bird, but a Gallus, as 
Dr. Garstang recognises. We need give no more instances to show that a little more care 
would have been welcome in the rendering of the text. In the introduction and notes 
Dr. Garstang has made a bold attempt to grapple with the numerous problems pre- 
sented by the author’s not always too lucid account of the Syrian religion. But really, 
to reach a plausible result, one wants to combine the learning of a Selden with an 
exhaustive knowledge of recent archevlogical discovery and literature. Dr. Garstang is 
well qualified in one respect. by his first-hand acquaintance with the Hittite monuments. 
In other fields there are indieations that his informition is hastily compiled from sources 
not very familiar to him. In this connexion even blunders (partly due tv the printer) 
in externalities, such as the names of foreign scholars like Babelon, or the shocking 
mistakes in accentuation on p. 17, are not without significance. But in spite of its 
defects, the little book is undoubtedly useful, and it is good enough to have been better, 
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Catalogo dei Vasi Greci Dipinti delle Necropoli F®lsinee, descritti da 
GICSEPPE PELLEGRINI. Pp. lvin + 258, 3 plates, 154 cuts in text. Comure di 
Bologna, 1912. 


In two volumes, the present and the smaller published sume years ago by the same 
author ‘Coll, Palayi ed Universitaria), the enlightened City of Bologna, with some State 
assistance, has provided scholars with a complete catalogue of the Greek vases in the 
Museu Civico. Further, an uncommon proportion of the vases in Bologna can be studied 
in very serviceable reproductions: a zieat number were published by the exeavator 
Zannoni, some of the rest have been carefully reproduced in Monumenti, Antile 
Denkmaler, Furtwangler-Reichhold and elsewhere ; and Pellegrini now publishes a great 
many of the rest for the first time. Amony these the excellent ‘ Andokides* vase— 
the first real publication; the Phaon-krater, a new subject treated by an adimitable 
artist; the fine volute-krater with Centauromachy which I should attribute to the vase 
painter Polygnotos; and the only existing white-ground yolute-krater, unhappily in 
peor condition, These and a good many more have been drawn by the talented artist 
C, Gatti, who deserves better than line blocks which obliterate the distinction between 
relief lines and brown lines m inner markings, althouzh as anest of the Bologna vases 
are post-Persian there are less brown lines than on earlier vases, and the damage is thus 
less. The remaining illustrations are after very fair photographs. The Felsina 
collection being, unlike some of our large collections, a homogeneous one and largely 
due to systematic excavation, has a considerable historical value as a whole. In an 
uuple and painstaking preface Pellegrini draws important conclusions from the material : 
the history vf Felsina and the history of the Etruseans receive fresh light. The vases 
are catalogued accurding to shape, all the stamnoi together, all the kelebat and so forth ; 
but ar would have been better if the order within these classes had been more 
rigorously chronological, especially as the classes are so large, for the people of Felsina 
affected certain forms of vases, kraters, and particulaly kelebai: reference would have 
been easier than it is, This is the more the pity because Pellegrini’s broad classifications 
at the head of each item, into stilo serero Lund 2 periodu, ete., ate generally judicivus 
and trustwurthy, I only note that No, 203 is called ‘otilo mands bello 1 perudoa, 
whereas Nu. 294 is grande secera 2 period? and yet if any two extant vases are by the 
same hand and of the same, say three, years, Nos. 293 and 294 are those two. 24, 
by the way, 1s worth a better picture. The only luve-inscription has been omitted : 
No, 443 bears in faint letters the words Ἐπίδρομος καλὸς, and should be added to 
Klein's list; mor does ‘manner of Douris’ place the vase correctly, for it clusely 
resembles the Brussels eup No. 6 in Klein. 

The book is warmly welcome and the author to be highly praised. When shall we 
have simular accounts of the other great Italan collections, Florence. Naples, Palermo 7 
Syracuse and Bologna have led the way. 


J.D. B. 


Vases grecs et italo-grecs du Musée archeologique de Madrid. Par G. Lerotx. 
[Bibliothéque des Universités du Midi. fascicule xvi]. Pp, xx+330, 55 plates. 
Bordeaux . Feret, 1912. 


The author deserves vur sincere thanks for giving particulars of a collection by 
no means well known to students. The Spanish catalogue by Ossorio published 
in 1910 contained a number of pictures, but the text was hardly helpful. Many of 
Leroux’s illustrations are taken from Ossorio’s nevatives, but they are better reproduced 
and in larger size: and his text, which is modelled on Pottier’s Lourre album, is 
detailed, careful and abreast of modern work. The collection contains few primitive 
vases vf importance, but a youd many excellent Attic vases, both black-figmed 


and red-figured, and good examples of the Italian fabrics, Of the b.-f. vases, the 
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Iphitus-amphora is republished and a pretty hydria with women at a fountain pleases 
the eye. New photographs of the b.-f. and r.-f. amphora signed Avdoxides ἐποέσεν make 
certain what seemed likely from Bienkowski’s publication, that it is not frum the 
same hand as the other Andukides-vases; it stands closer to the Menon-amphora 
in Philadelphia and the name of Psiax may possibly fit it. Of the red-figured vases, part 
of the well-known Dioxippos-cup, and details of the cup signed by the painter Aison 
are presented in excellent photographs. Leroux rightly mentions the name of Hieron 
when discussing No. 154: it is indeed by the painter Makron who painted most 
of the Hieronian vases. On the vther hand, there is no reason for connecting No. 152, 
a charming athlete cup, with the woik of Euphronios or any of his employés. The 
word ‘atelier’ is used too loosely in one or two places; Nos. 169 and 170 are nt 
connected, nor does it serve any good purpose to say that the so-called Nolan amphorae 
may come from a sinyle workshop ; they cannot : see also p. 95 on No. 170. Hermonax 
and Polygnotos are still grouped toyether (p. 74) although Ducati has already protested 
with good reason. ΤῸ speak generally, the introductory passayes to the several sectiuns, 
though they contain acute observations, are uneven and not quite sober enough for 
a catalogue. 

Is a youth with earrings possible (p. 107), and can the outline of the hair be 
incised on No. 173 (p. ¥7)? 

The photographs are mostly very fair and some uncommonly good; but it was 
not incumbent on the author to depreciate other methods of reproducing vase-drawings 
(pp. x-xi). The ideal publication of a vase is not a photograph, nor ἃ series of 
photographs ; but a series of photographs accompanied by a careful drawing. The 
camera is always stupid if always honest ; and if honesty cannot be said to lie, yet it often 
gives false information: the camera cannot distinguish in certain cases between the 
brush-lines vf the artist, accidental scratches, dirt, or smudges, resturations, and 
the incised sketch-lines: only the student or the artist can dv that consistently, 
holding the vase in human hands and scanning it with human eyes. 

It is to be hoped that before long we shall have fuller publications of some 
of the finer vases in Madrid: the krater with Perseus and Medusa (169), the suldiers 
at the well (197) ; the delicate hydria 198 (two women see-sawing, Eros in the muddle) ; 
and the r.-f. hydria of b.-f. shape published by Ussorio, No. 160 in Leroux, which 
must be a charming example of this archaic yase-form: the figure on the left, it may 
be added, is surely meant for a younger girl: to speak of the old ‘law of isocephaly ’ 
seems gratuitous. 

Though the book has faults, it is a most respectable performance and the author 
merits our gratitude. J.D. B. 


The Childhood of Art, or the Ascent of Man: a Sketch of the Vicissitudes 
of his Upward Struggle, based chiefly on the Relics of his Artistic 
Work in Prehistoric Times. By H. E. ϑρελειχα, Pp. xxx+584; 482 
illustrations in text, 4 plates, l map. London: Kegan Paul, 1919, 21s, 


Mr. Spearing’s elaborate title prepared us fur the perusal of a work of remarkable 
idivsynerasy, nor were we disappointed. With so much of the book as relates to 
the relics of man’s artistic work in prehistoric times we were sutticiently well pleased, 
but we could well have dispensed with Mr. Spearing’s manifold worries about Man‘s 
Upward Struggle. If, indeed, the author had strictly confined himself to the Childhood 
of Art, and not bothered about the Ascent of Man, he would have written a much 
better book, and a more readable one. Mr. Spearing is greatly given to the insertion 
in his work of superficial political platitudes, which take up a deal of space and 
add to the great length and inordinate weight of the book. What is the use of such 
a passage as the following, taken at random (p. 201): ‘If art is the expression of 
a nation’s feelings and aspirations, what form can we expect to be evolved by a 
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people whuse upper class were (sir) mainly actuated by a cuarse desire for domination 
and for more material luxuries while the rest had but a sense of utter carelessness, 
or perhaps of dumb despair?’ This is amusing to those who know what a hght-hearted, 
joyful people the Ancient Egyptians really were. And this: ‘Freedom and originality 
were as unwelcome to the Pharaohs as to the Roman Emperors or to any other 
autucratie rulers. How could art flourish under such conditions /’ (p. 230). Mr. Spearing 
has forgotten the Greek tyrants and the mediaeval Italian rulers; and how does 
he know that the ‘Minoan’ princes whose subjects produced the wonderfully 
untrammelled and naturalistic art of prehistoric Crete were not as dreadfully despotic 
as any horrid Pharaoh of them all? In sayiny this we fear that Mr. Spearing will 
undoubtedly class us among those ‘men with mediaeval minds’ who ‘still sing the 
praises of such degeneration. and would have us worship the pretentious falsities 
which are evolved spontaneously in an atmusphere of cruelty and oppression | (ibid), 
Most annoying of them, and in the twentieth century, too: but let us turn from this 
harrowing subject to the Childhood of Art. 

Mr. Spearing gives us one of the best collections of illustrations of early art 
that has yet appeared, ranging from the palaeolithie cave-paintings of Altamira 
and Cogol (sume reproduced in coluur) tu--we do nut know where the ‘ childhood ἡ 
comes in nuw— the masterpieces of Greek art. He illustrates many things that are 
not well known, and the illustrations are all youd and well chosen. But here again 
redundancy is apparent, and we do not know why many of the Egyptian and Greek 
examples are included in a history of the ‘Childhood vf Art.’ Does Mr. Spearing 
consider all art infantile because it is ancient’ all ancient art infantile? Human art 
has had many lives; it has died and been born again times out of number. Our 
author describes ancient art in Europe and the Near East only, and does not by 
any means contine himself to its childhood. As ἃ histury of ancient western art 
the book will be very useful on account of its illustrations. So far as the letter- 
press is concerned, Mr. Spearing ‘knows a good thing when he sees it,’ his criticism 
is often suggestive, he has read widely, and, so far at any rate as Egypt and prehistoric 
Greece are concerned, he knows his authorities. But sometimes he blunders. On 
p. 305, in respect of the Minoans he says that ‘no pictures of their ships have yet 
been found nor any representatives of actual fighting.’ In a note on pp. 523-4 he 
corrects this so far as to note the seal-impression of a horse on ship-board, but 
holds still to his idea, forgettipg that other 1epresentations of vessels exist. And 
as for fighting, he forgets the silver vase fragment from Mycenae and the gold 
rings. Again, on p. 446 he talks of ‘the early efforts’ of the northern continental 
Gieeks as ‘so similar to those of the Cretans that we need not do more than 
mention the proofs of their existence which have recently been brought to light by 
the excavations in Boeotia by Professor Tsountas, Dr. Sotiriadhis (Ἐφημερις apx 
(si). 1908, p. 63), and in Thessaly by Messrs. Droop, Wace, and Thompson . Ἢ 
Tf there is anything more obvious than another in prehistoric Greek archaeology 
it is the fact of complete dissimilarity between the north-Greek art and that of 
the Aegaean and Crete: the two belong to two radically distinct artistic worlds. Errors 
such as these must detract from the usefulness of Mr. Spearing’s text. His 


chapter on later Greek art is weak, and seems to contain nothing particularly original or 
suggestive. 


Malta and the Mediterranean Race. By R. N. Brapiey. Pp. 336, 54 plates. 
London : Fisher Unwin, 1912. 85. 6. net. 


Had Mr, Bradley contined himself to describing the results of recent excavations in 
Malta and collecting Maltese legends he would have written a very useful book. His 
photographs are good, and he has seen something of the work of excavation at first hand. 


But unluckily he has views on the ‘ Mediterranean Race,’ and has made the excavations 
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a peg on which te hang them. We all know what Sergi and others have shewn 
or not shewn with regard to the matter; and the fact that an Ibero-Mediterranean 
vace extends from Egypt to Treland has been a commonplice of ethnology for 
years. Mr. Bradley endeavours to support these certainties with additional 
arguments of his own, which are supposed to be based on Maltese evidence. His 
chief, and most peculiar, argument is philological: and on this subject he is very 
‘viewy’ indeed. He sees in modern English connexivns with Semitic tongues. 
especially Maltese and Arabic, which show the original " Mediterranean” or * Hamitic’ 
element in both * Aryan’ and ‘Semitic.. The Arabie word for ‘harrel” harmil, is 
one of his proofs, though this is evidently an European woid taken into Arabic 
in modern times. He may be right as to the Arabie origin of the word * mirror,’ 
but obviously, if so, the word came from Arabic to Europe in the early Middle Ages. 
Mr. Bradley makes no allowance whatever for this sort of thing: he has apparently no 
sense of probability in these matters, and it is really impossible to take him seriously 
when he solemnly claims as an argument in his favour ‘the frishman'’s BrEpap !' 
‘Ireland,’ says Mr. Bradley, ‘was a stronghold of the Mediterranean Race. and 
Richardsun gives the Arabic Ba-dud as meaning ἡ ἐλ, ἢ (p. 239). Mr. Bradley naively 
says in his preface that he has ‘rushed in’ where others have been restrained by natural 
modesty. That is true: and neither archaeology nor philology is nowadays a subject on 
which one may safely write books as ‘the outcome of two years’ work, accomplished 
in the short intervals allowed by official duty.’ 


*,* The folluwing books have also been received :— 


Bacchylidis Carmina, ed. Brass.  Editionem quartam curavit GUILELWUs SUES. 
Teubner. 1912. 2 M. 80. 

Katalog der qriechischen Vasen im Bosnisch-Herregorinischen Landesmusenne τὰ Sarajero, 
By E. Betaypva. Holzhausen, 1912. 

Personal Names of the Cassite Period. By A. T. Cosy. Yale University Pres», 1912. 

The Golden Bough. By J. G. Frazer. Third edition. Macmillan, 1911. 

Nomisma. ἘΠῚ. Die Eleltronpragung ron Kyvilos. By H. voy Frirze. Mayer und 
Muller, 1912. 2 M. 

The Church of Saint Eirene at Comstuntinople. By W.S. ΘΈΘΕΘΕ, A. VAN MILLINGEN, 
A.M. Woopwarp, A. J. B. Wace. [Byzantine Research Βαμα 1 Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1912. 

Gieek Refinements: Studies in Temperamental Architecture. By W. Ἡ. Goopyear. 
[Yale University Press] London : Henry Frowde, 1912. 

Aristarchus of Samos, With translation and notes by Sir THomas Hearn Oxford 
University Press, 1913, 18s. 

Div Pseudowenophontishe ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτείᾳ. By E. Katryxa, Teubner. 1913. 10M. 

Der Reliquienolt in Altertum. 11. By Ἐς Perster. Tépelmann, 1912. 10M. 

Histoire de VAntipoté. 10 Introdurtion aU Efile des Suvietes eneiennes. By K. Maver. 
Geuthner, 1912. 

The Avrgonautica of Apollonins Rhodins, With mtroduction and notes by G. W. Mooxey. 
Dublin University Press, 1912. 

Tendenz, Aufhaw und Quellen der Sehrirt rom Erhabenen, By H. Mvtscuwans. 
Weidmann, 1912. 2 M. 60. 

Hermogenis Opera, ed. A. Rape. Teubner, 1913. 10M. 

Avyuptisches Tu petuacesen vin Zeit dev Ptolenuier vid Romer, By M. San NivoLto. Beek, 
1913. 7M, 

Ptob maisehes Proessiecht. 1 By G.Speveka. Beek, 1913. ὃ M. 

A Short Critical Historu of Architecture. By H. H.Srataau. Batsford, 1919. 10s. net. 

Stadion ταῖν lutemschen anid qriechischen Sprachgeschichte. By Ἐς THomas. Weidmann, 
1913. 4M. 
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Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British Musenm. Vol. I, Part 17. 
Cupriote, Italian, and Etrusrun Pottery. By H. B. Watrers. London, 1912. 
The Verse of Greek Comedy. By J. W. Wurre. Macmillan, 1912. 12s. 
Suppho und Simonides: Untersuchungen uber griechische Lyriker. By U. vox Winamo- 
wirz-MorLLeNporr. Weidmann, 1913. 9 M. 
Die NSpiirhunde des Sephohles. By U. vox Witamowrtz-MorELLtesporr. [Neue Jahr- 
bucher, xxix.] Teubner, 1913. 1M. 
Antigonos Gonutus. By W. W. Tary. Oxford University Press, 1913. 
Griehische Forschungen. 1. Teubner, 1912. 10M. 
Loeh Classical Library. Greek and Latin Texts with English Translations. Heinemann, 
1912-13. Hach vol. 5s. 
Apollunius Rhodins: The Argonautica. By R. C. Seaton. 
The Apostolic Fathers. 11. The Shepherd of Hermas, The Martyrdom of Poluearp, 
The Epistle to Dioynetus, By K. Laxe. 
Appian’s Roman History. I, 11, WI. By H. Waite. 
St. Augustine's Confessions. ΤΊ. By δύπαχαν Warts (1631). 
The Geel: Bucolic Poets. By J. M. Epmonps. 
Catullus, Tibullus, and Pervigilium Veneris. By F. W. Corsisu. 
Cicero's Letters tu Atticns. I. By E. O. Wisstept. 
Euripides. ΤΙ, II, IV. By A. S, Way. 
The Worls of the Emperor Julian. 1. By W.C. Wricut. 
Lucian. I. By A. M. Harmony. 
Philostratus, TL. The Life of Apollonius of Tuana, The Epistles uf Apollonius, and 
the Treatise of Eusebius. By F.C. Coxyeeare. 
Propertins, By H. E. Burien. 
Quintus Smyrnaeus: The Fall of Troy. By A. S. Way. 
Suphocles, I, 1. By F. Srorr. 
Terence, II, By J. Sarcracynt. 


COINAGE OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 
{[PLates XIIL, XIV] 


L—Athens. 


THE ordinary silver coinage of Athens frum B.c. 480 to 400 is almost 
unvaried, By the former date a head of Athena and an owl of fixed and 
conventional archaic type had been adopted for the coin (Pl. XIII. 1). The 
olive-wreath which adorns the helmet of the goddess seems to have been 
adopted during the glow of triumph after Marathon. At the end of the 
century there were certain issues of gold coins, of which we shall speak 
later. But the great mass of the coinage was in silver. The Athenians 
obtained silver in abundance from the mines of Laurium and those of Thrace, 
and it was part of Athenian policy to circulate the coins as widely as possible, 
and to make them the standard currency of the Aegean. Silver was to Athens 
what gold was to Persia, the backbone of the finance of the state, and, 
together of course with the tribute of the allies, the source whence came 
the plentiful wealth which Athens used for great building-works at home and 
for expeditions abroad. The early silver coins of Athens are found on many 
shores, in Egypt, in Italy, in Sicily, in Greece and Asia. There is a well 
known passage in the Frogs of Aristophanes in which their vogue is 
described. Aristophanes speaks of the Athenian staters as not alloyed, as 
the most beautiful of coins, the only ones rightly struck, and ringing truly, 
accepted among Greeks and barbarians everywhere. The poet is somewhat 
carried away by patriotic fervour. The coins are indeed of pure metal, but 
their beauty is to say the least somewhat antiquated, and ‘their striking 
careless. If we want to see what dies bearing the head of Athena could 
be produced by Athenian artists in the fifth century, we must turn to the 
money of the Athenian colony of Thurium, where most beautiful heads of the 
goddess make their appearance. Several writers have dwelt on the artistic 
influence exercised in Italy and Sicily by the die-cutters of Thurium2 This 
is, however, a subject on which we cannot here dwell: it is more in place in 
speaking of the coins of Italy. 

Why the Athenians should in this case have taken a line so much 
opposed to all their artistic instincts it is not hard to see. The reason was 


1 Frogs, line 730. Masterpicces, p. 104; Evans, Num. Chron. 1912, 
2 Poole in Num. Chron. 1883; Furtwangler, p. 21, and elsewhere. 
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commercial convenience. It is a familiar fact to all students of the history 
of coins that when a particular type of money has taken root, and gained a 
wide commercial vogue, it becomes stereotyped and no longer varies. Thus 
the coins bearing the name and types of Alexander the Great were 
widely current in Greece and Asia until the middle of the second century. 
The staters of Cyzicus retained the archaic incuse on the reverse until they 
ceased to be issued. But other Greek cities, such as Corinth and Sicyon, while 
they kept to their early types, modified the style of their coins in response 
to the growth of art. Among ourselves the retention of Pistrucci’s type of 
George and the Dragon for the reverse of the sovereign is in part at least the 
result of a similar conservatism. 

It might well seem that nothing could be easier than to copy the 
Athenian silver of the fifth century. It bore no magistrates’ names and had 
no subsidiary devices, and it was rudely struck. Probably however the inere 
archaism of the types made them hard to copy in an age of astonishing 
vitality in art. And it is certain that the Athenians would keep a sharp eye 
on all attempts at forgery. Inmitations of the money were, as I have else- 
were ὅ shewn, abundant down to nc. 480. From that time until 400 they are 
scarcely to be found. 

In the last years of the Empire, when in great need, the Athenians did 
begin a coinage both in gold and in bronze. Of this we shall speak later. 
They also used money of electrum for dealings with Asia. But in Greece 
Proper, and to the West in Italy and Sicily, it is only silver coin which comes 
in. The Athenians issued coins of all sizes and all denominations, slightly 
varying the types to indicate value. 


; eae Weight 
Denomination ave his Be. Mus, Cat. REVELse-Ty pe - - 
Gains  Gramies 

1. Deeadiachm . 10 PL UIE 1 Owl facing: olive twig 675 483 
2. Tetradrachm 4 Pl. ILL. 2-8 Owl tor: 5 270 17°49 
3. Didiachm. 2 PL IV. 4 + ne "135 S74 
4. Drachm 1 Pl. TV. 5, 6 a ne 67°5 4°37 
5. Triobol 1,2 PLD, 75°38 Owl facing: two olive twigs 337 218 
ὁ, Diohol 1,9 ΤΊ ΤᾺ. 9 Two owls: olive twig 23 ὃ 1°45 
By ay eer 13 Pl. V. 16 Two owls with one head 22°35 145 
8. Trihemiobel . 1/4 PI IV. 10 . Owl faving: olive twig 168 1°08 
a. Ohol 16 PLIVGL Owl tor: “a te 11:2 72 
TOS. oy δον GO AG NSS 1/6 PLENMAG Four crescents 11:2 72 
11. Tritartemorion . 1,8 PL V. 18 Three erescents 8.4 BA 
13, Heiiohbol : 1.12 ΡΙ.ΤΥ, 12,18 Owl tor.: olive twig 5°6 80 
15. Trihemitaitemorion 1.16 PL Y. 20 Calathos : 42 OF. 
14. Tetartemorion 1:24 PLY. 21 Crescent 2°8 18 
15, Hemitetarterorion 138 PL VY. 22 Owl facing: two olive twigs led 09 


These coins are probably not all of the same time. In the Brit. Mus. 
Cutalogue, as will be seen from the references given above, Mr. Head assigns 
coins 1-6, 8, 9, 12 (Plates IIL, TV.) to a period before B.c. 480: coins 7,10, 11. 


* Proceedings of the British Academy. vol. v. 
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13-15 (PL V.) to a period after that date. It is difficult to judge of the 
style of the head of Athena, which is our only means of assigning period, on 
coins so small. But in general I should be willing to accept Mr, Head’s 
assignment of date. Probably all these coms began in the fifth century. 

Some confusion has been introduced into the silver coimage of Athens by 
mixing up those coins,t which bear a head of Athena identical in type 
throughout, wearing Attic helinet adurned with olive-wreath, with sume coins 
of distinctly later style, in which the goddess wears a helmet without olive- 
wreath and of another character, and even with coins of the fourth century in 
which she wears a helmet of Corinthian form. These coins may be thus 
described :— 


On obverse head of Athena, in helmet without olive-leaves. 


Tetrobol: Rev. Two owls: 45 grains (gr. 2°91) (Br. Mus. Cut. 
Pl. V. 12). 

Triobol: Rev. Ow] facing: 33°5 grains (gr. 2°18) (Br. Mus. Cat. 
ΡΙ. Κ΄. 15). 


The former of these cvins fits in with the Corinthian system: the 
tetrobol being the equivalent of the Corinthian drachm. This gives us a 
clue: the coins nay well belong to the time of the Corinthian alliance of 
Athens pe. 394. Later there is a Pentubol, on obverse head of Athena, in 
Corinthian helmet: on rev. Owl to r. wings open, in front an amphora: 
Wt. 56:3 grains (gr. 3°64) (Br. Mus. Cut. Pl. V. 11). This coin is certainly 
later than the middle of the fourth century. 

The careful discrimination of denominations is characteristic alike of the 
love of the Athenians for their silver coins—the γλαῦκες Λαυριωτικαΐ of 
which Aristophanes speaks so fondly ®—and of the fine perfection of their 
intellectual faculties. A dull-witted people could never have used or 
invented such a coinage, which stands in history as unique as the drama or 
the sculpture of Athens. 

A guod reason for the fondness of the people for small coins of silver, at 
a time when in some places, as in Sicily, a beautiful bronze comage was 
coming In, is to be found in the Athenian custom of carrying small change 
in the mouth. Occasionally no doubt these minute coins were swallowed : 
but this risk weighed less heavily than the unpleasantness of the taste of 
bronze in the mouth. 

The sinaller coms do not appear to have had much circulation outside 
Athens: they were merely local sinall change. Many of the cities of Asia, as 
we shall see, while they used the silver staters of Athens, or the Cyzicenes, 
for larger payments, struck small coins of their own for the local markets. 
It is to be observed that the didrachm at Athens is of great rarity and even 
the drachin scarce, in contrast to the immense abundance of the tetradrachm. 

Shortly after B.c. 480, Athens begins to exercise a policy which remains 
fixed with her until the fall of her empire, the policy of prohibiting the issue 


4 Heal, Be. Mus. Cut. lthene. Pl. V 5 Birds, 1106. 
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of silver coin by any city which might come fully under her power. This 
policy had already been suspected by numismatists in consequence of the non- 
appearance of money in the Athenian colonies, and wherever Athens was 
dominant. It is conclusively proved to have prevailed by certain inscriptions 
put together, in the Inscriptiones Maris Aegaei, by Hiller von Gartringen.® 
They are two copies of an Athenian decree of the fifth century, one from 
Siphnos. the other copied by Baumeister at Smyrna in 1855.7 By this 
decree, which was proposed by one Clearchus, the Athenians definitely forbid 
in the cities subject to them the use of any silver money save the Attic, as 
well as any other weights and measures than Attic. The people are ordered 
to bring to the mints foreign coins and those locally issued: these are to be 
recorded in a public register: and presumably (for here the fragments come 
to an end} Attic coin will be issued in exchange. 

Tt appears that this decree was not in all cases obeyed; for it is further 
ordered by a second decree that a copy of it shall be set up in the agora of 
each city. In case of non-compliance a heavy penalty of 10,000 drachms is 
threatened. A second copy is to be set up before the mint of each city, 
The sending of a herald (κῆρυξ) or commissioner from Athens is also 
threatened, 

It is noteworthy that the decrees relate not only to the use of Athenian 
coin, but also to the use of Athenian weights and measures, no doubt with 
the object of facilitating commercial intercourse. The editor of the Corpus 
cites the passage in the Birds of Aristophanes (line 1040) which runs. with 
the emendations of Cobet and Bergk, as tollows :—ypijoar Νεφελοκοκκυγιᾶς 
τοῖς αὐτοῖς μέτροισι Kat σταθμοῖσι Kai νομίσμασι καθάπερ Ολοφύξιοι.5 

Aristophanes puts this proclamation in the mouth of a herald, and is 
clearly alluding to the passing of the very decrees under discussion. The 
date of the Birdy is B.c. 414: that of the decrees would be earlier; they 
appear to express a policy on which the Athenians had been acting at all 
events since the transfer of the Delian Fund to Athens Bc. 454. 

Weil observes also that, whereas in the Treasurers’ lists at Athens of B.c. 
434 we have separate mention of silver coins of Boeotia, Chalcis, and Phocis, 
after 418 foreign silver is reckoned only by weight, in talents and fractions, 
indicating that it was regarded only as material to be melted down and re- 
issued. Thus the only silver coin regarded as legal tender αὖ Athens is the 
owl coinage. 

It would be very satisfactory, if it were possible, to fix precisely the date 
of these two decrees. The most probable view is that of Weil that the 
earlier decree is before, and the later decree after, the expedition to Syracuse. 

Lovking broadly at the numismatic evidence, it would seem that the policy 


® 1G. Vii. No. 480, p. 123; R. Weil, Merz Arundel marbles, which have heen at Oxford 
monopol Athens im ersten uttischea Seebund ἴὰ since 1667, induding the Parian Chronicle. 
the Zeitschrift fur Numismatik, xxv. p. 52. ἡ Olophyxus was a sinall town in Chalcidice, 
* The Editor of the Corpys writes ‘fuit inter Why it is chosen for the present context is 
marmora Atundeliana sicut chronicon Parium.’ unknown. 
But certainly this mathle was never among the 
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of Athens in the matter was fixed from the earlier days of the Delian League, 
at all events after the middle of the fifth century, but insistence upon it 
became inore and more stringent as difficulties arose with the allied cities. 

It is ditticult to over-estimate the importance of the discovery of these 
decrees in regard tu the monetary and financial history of Greece. It 
definitely proves that some Greek cities made deliberate efforts to spread 
their systems of weights and measures as well as the vogue of their coins. 
To numismatists it is quite a revelation ; for they have been accustomed to 
think that the kind of weights and measures and of coins used by a city was 
a purely internal concern. They have accepted the great variety which 
prevailed in this matter as a pathless morass. M. Babelon® doubts whether 
even the King of Persia tried to control the gold issues of Greek cities 
within his dominions. And the ablest writers on coins think it sufticient to 
label issues of money with the name ‘Babylonic Standard’ or ‘ Aeginetan 
Standard,’ or ‘ Attic Standard, and to accept them as ultimate facts. But 
we want explanations of these facts. No city can have altered its standards 
without good reason, political and commercial. The business relations of 
Greek cities spread like a network over the lands, and dictated the customs 
of coinage. The new decrees encourage us to hope that, with time and 
patience, we may be able to unravel the whole twisted skein, and to give 
some kind of reason for all the varieties of standard. It is an immense task ; 
but not a hopeless one. And we cannot doubt that the result will be to put 
the whole history of Greek commerce, which is now commonly regarded as 
one of the most important factors in Greek history, on a fresh basis. Any 
‘foundation for theory more completely objective and trustworthy than one 
which is numismatic cannot be conceived. We have the coins before us in 
indefinite quantities and unmeasured variety. We have only to find why 
they are what they are. But it is a quest on which no one can venture 
unless coins are to him absolutely familiar ; unless, so to speak, he can think 
in coins. I should add that without the comprehensive works of Head and 
Babelon such papers as the present could not be written. 

In regard to the history of the Athenian Empire, in particular, great 
use can be made of coins. The cessation or intermission of coinage by a city 
belonging to the Athenian confederacy becomes prima fucie evidence that 
the power of Athens over that city is being more severely pressed, and the 
numismatic data must be carefully compared with another great series of 
records, the inscriptions 10. which state the tribute levied year by year on the 
members of the Delian Confederacy, which tribute after about B.c. 454 was 
laid up in the Acropolis of Athens. These inscriptions cover the period 
Ol. 81, 3 to 88, 4: B.C. 454-426. We have to compare the data which they 
give us with the testimony of the coins. 

How necessary to the maintenance of the Athenian Empire an ample 
supply of coined silver was, we may judge from the well-known speech of 


% Truité, ii, 2, p. 18. Bund ; Cavaignar, Hist. farinetére ἃ Athéencs, 
1 7. αὐ, vol. i; U. Kohler, Delisch-attisher 
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Pericles in Thucydides ii. 13. He reminds the Athenians that not only do 
they receive 600 talents a year from the allies. but they also have 6,000 
talents of coined silver laid up in the Acropolis. besides all the gold and 
silver offerings in the temples, and the resources in private hands, 
Cavaignac™ gives a budget of the receipts and expenditure of Athens in the 
fitth century. The expenses were very great: the pay of the jurors in the 
law courts, the provision of theatre-inoney, and contributions towards the 
splendid temples then rising on the Acropolis were a constant drain. But a 
greater drain occurred in connexion with the military expeditions on a great 
scale, which were constantly taking place. It seems that from the time of 
Pericles, the troops, even though consisting of Athenian citizens, were paid, 
at first a drachm a day, out of which the soldier provided his own food, later 
three obols, besides his food. 

The revenue came mainly from three sources. the tribute of the allies, 
customs duties, and the mines of Laurium and Thrace, in addition to the 
voluntary contributions of the wealthy. It was not until the last years of 
the Peloponnesian War that the city was in actual straits for want of money : 
the reserve of a thousand talents of silver was not used until the revolt of 
Chios. 

From the financial point of view the policy of Athens in regard to the 
cvinage raises interesting questions. Cavaignae suggests that difficulties of 
exchange were the cause which made Athens forbid moneying in subject 
cities : * Lex matelots n’acceptaient comme solde que des pitces ayant un cours 
international, et réclamerent de plus en plus exclusivement des chouettes 
d'Athenes. L’autorité fédérale dut donc chercher tout de suite ἃ décourager 
les monnayages locaux, au moins ceux qui n’étaicnt pas étalonnés suivant 
le systeme attique. * This explanation does not seein to me sufticient. The 
Greek bankers must at all times have been accustomed to deal with a great 
variety of coins, struck on many standards. If the sailors wanted their pay 
in Attic money, there could not be at any time any difficulty in finding it 
for them. But that does not account for the unwillingness of the Athenians 
to allow money other than their own to pass in the markets of the allied 
states. 

It is clear that we must take together the prohibition of culnage, and 
the prohibition of using other weights and measures than the Attic, since 
both prohibitions are mentioned in the same decrees. It seems very likely 
that in this fashion the Athenians meant to gain a commercial advantage, 
We know from the facts of modern commerce that trade is facilitated when 
the trading countries have the same monetary standard and the same 
measures. And, of course, the Athenians may have estimated this advantage 
at a higher rate than actual experience would justify. 

This notion of gaining a commercial advantage certainly in other cases 
inspired Athenian policy. There exists an inscription of the time of the 
second league, whereby the export of ruddle frum Ceos to any other place 


1 op cet, pp. 49 and foll, © Cavaignac, p 184. 
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than Athens is forbidden? The best ruddle came from Ceos, and it was 
necessary for the manufacture of Athenian pottery, the bright red surface of 
which was regarded as one of its chief attractions. Pottery was one of the 
chief exports of Athens in the fifth century, and even in the earlier part of 
the fourth. If another city could imitate this pleasing appearance by 
securing the proper inddle, it might interfere with Athenian trade. 

It must of course have been impossible for Athens to force her money 
into circulation at a fictitious value. This could only have been done by 
securing a monopoly of silver; and this in the case of so common a metal as 
silver would have been impossible. The Greek cities which minted silver 

had no difficulty in procuring the metal; and the owls of Athens could only 
~ hold their own by means of the purity of their composition. 

We may suspect that after all it was mainly a matter of national pride. 
Athens was fond of dictating to the subject allies whenever she could. She 
nade them bring their legal cases to Athens for settlement, partly to find 
work for Athenian dicasts, and partly vut of arrogance. We have only to 
consider the policy of states at the present day to see how great a force 
national pride may exert in public politics. When nations make war, other, 
and on the whole nobler, motives than those of mere commercial advantage 
are usually involved. And it is well known how strong motives pride and 
the love of dominance were at Athens. 

Another difficult financial question is why the Athenians, when in 
possession of the rich gold mines of the Pangaean district did not themselves 
issue gold coin. It is probable that they might have done so, had they been 
earlier in possession of the mines. But by the time, B.c. 463, when they 
wrested them from Thasos their policy was already fixed, and their silver in 
possession of the field. Hence the Thracian gold was kept in bars, or carried 
to Cyzicus to be minted as electrum coin. 

In the last days of the Empire, when Deceleia was occupied by the 
Spartans, the winning of silver from Laurium was partly interrupted.'t 
Many of the slaves who worked there made their escape. At the same time 
Athenian power in Thrace was greatly diminished. These causes, with the 
disastrous results of the Sicilian expedition, led to that impoverishment of 
Athens which is marked by an issue of gold coins of necessity, of which we 
shall speak later. 

As I shall have, in the following pages, frequently to mention the 
standards of weight for coins in cities belonging to the Athenian League, it 
may be convenient to give in concise form the ordinary weights of denomin- 
ations under the principal standards. 


Attic stundard, See above. 

Chir (Phocacan) standard, 
Tetradrachm (stater): 240 grains (gr. 15°55 
Drachin: 60 grains (gr. 3°88). 
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Persian stunda rd, 

Drachm (siglos): 86 grains (gr. 5°57). 
aeyinetan stundard. 

Drachni: $6 grains (gr. 6°22). 
Stundurd of Thusos and Brythrac. 

Didrachin (stater): 144 grains (gr. 9°32). 
Milesiun stundurd (Sano, ete.). 

Tetradrachm (stater): 204 grains (gr. 13 21). 
Phoenician stundard (Melos and Abdera), 

Tetradrachm (stater): 22+ grains ‘gr. 1450). 


Il.—Electrum Coinage. 


But though her owls were everything to Athens, she could not at a 
stroke substitute in Asia her silver for the gold and electrum coins to which 
the people of the coasts of Asia Minor had been accustomed for centuries. 
(sold came largely from the eastern shores of the Black Sea, from Colchis and 
the Crimea. The gold, for which the Arimaspians waged a constant war 
with griffins, filtered down to the Greck cities of the coast, in exchange for 
manufactured goods, and the corn and timber of the Pontic region had to be 
purchased with gold. In this region the Athenians had to provide a substi- 
tute for their silver. And there can be no doubt as to what that substitute 
was: it was the electrum money of Cyzicus, Lampsacus, Phocaea, and Mytilene. 

For beauty and for variety the Cyzicene staters (Pl. I, 2) probably surpass 
all other coinages ever issued ; their devices are not only beautifully executed 
and of the most varied types, of which nearly 200 have already been pub- 
lished, but they usually belong to the circle of Athenian mythology, and 
these tacts alone would make us suspect that Athens had to do with them. 
The testimony of Xenophon, of Demosthenes, and above all of inscriptions, 
proves that this was the case. The Pontic trade was the most important 
branch of trade tor Greece: for from Pontus the populous cities of the Greek 
mainland procured the corn and the tish on which they fed, and the timber, 
hides, and pitch needed for the building uf ships. And in the Pontic trade 
the staters of Cyzicus were the main currency. But their use was not confined 
to the Pontus and the Propontis. The mercenaries of the younger Cyrus 
received each a Cyzicene a month for pay. The staters appear in the 
treasure lists of Athens, although Cavaignac has observed that, as the same 
number of staters appears in several successive lists, it seems that they could 
not readily be used for current expenses at Athens. 

Τ have already, in a paper published in the Transcactions of the British 
aAeademy for 1908, given some account of the electrum coinage of the 
Propontis in the time of the Athenian Empire, and I need here only give a 
summary. 

The Cyzicene staters and hectae may be considered as a continuation or 
revival of the electrum coinage which had been issued by the cities of Ionia 
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during the Ionian revolt of B.c, 500.1% The coinage would seem to have 
begun with the formation of the Delian Confederacy, and to have been from 
the first an international or federal issue. It 1s noteworthy that it never 
bears the name of Cyzicus; only the tunny, the well-known type of the city, 
serves to mark the place of mintage. For a century and a half it represented 
Hellas as the daric represented Persia on the Ionian and Pontic coasts, and 
only came to an end with the establishment of Macedonian supremacy, when 
the gold Philips and Alexanders ousted it. 

Recently Dr. von Fritze has published a very detailed monograph on the 
electrum coins of Cyzicus (Vomismu, Part VIL). He ranges them in series 
consecutive to one another, covering the period B.c. 600 to 330, without a 
break. In my opinion there was an interval, between the Persian conquest 
and the rise of the Athenian Empire, when they were not issued. The line 
may be drawn on von Fritze’s first plate, between No. 38 and No. 39, where, 
to my thinking, a considerable interval comes in. But I have not space to 
discuss the question: nor is 1ὖ of importance in the present connexion. 


The electrum staters of Lampsacus (PI. XIII. 3) are far rarer than the 
Cyzicenes, and belong to one period only, which is determined by their 
mention in an Attic inscription of B.c, 434. Its occasion we have not yet been 
able to determine. The staters of Mytilene, Phocaea, and Chios are of 
extreme rarity; and scem to have been an unsuccessful experiment, though 
Thucydides mentions 2000 Phocaean staters. 

Of far greater importance as currency were the exquisite and very 
plentiful hectae (sixths) and half hectae of pale electrum, issued by Mytilene 
(Pl. XIII. 4, 5) and Phocaea (Pl. XIII. 6) in conjunction. We possess an 
inscription, of the greatest importance, detailing the arrangement between the 
two cities for an issue of the coins by them in alternate years, and assigning 
the penalty of death to any mint-master who debases them. There can be 
little doubt that these hectae also were a federal coinage, passing in all 
parts of the eastern section of the Athenian Empire. 

It is curious that a difference in circumstances imposed absolutely 
contrary principles of policy on the King of Persia and Athens. The Great 
King allowed the Greek cities to issue silver coin, but prohibited the striking 
of gold: Athens prohibited, so far as she was able, the striking of silver coin 
in her subject cities: in some cities, at all events, she allowed gold. The 
reason is obvious. Athens possessed gold mines, but did not issue gold 
coin herself except at two or three times of great stress. The Persian King 
had an abundant supply of gold from India and Egypt; but probably regarded 
silver as a ‘pale and common drudge, necessary for small trade. The 
Persian Satiaps issued abundant silver coms in their own name on the 
occasion of military expeditions. 

We have next to consider how the Cyzicene stater worked in with the 
money of Athens and Persia. Of course there would be in Greece, as in 
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modern Europe, an ay/v or rate of exchange, varying with time and _ place. 
Sometimes the Cyzicene would be in demand, sometimes the daric, sometimes 
the tetradrachm of Athens. But setting aside this fluctuating element, there 
would probably be a normal equivalence. 

In the first place, it is almost certain that the Cyzicene and the daric 
were regarded as equivalent. This I have tried to shew elsewhere, by three 
or four lines of argumnent.!> Mercenaries in Asia were sometimes paid a daric 
a month, and sometimes a Cyzicene a month. The soldiers of Cyrus the 
younger received a daric a month, which pay, in consideration of the serious 
nature of his expedition, he increased to a daric and a half.” Later on, the 
same troups are promised by Timasion a Cyzicene a month *; and Seuthes of 
Thrace promises them the same pay.! And the equivalence is confirmed by 
analysis. <A fair average proportion of gold and silver ina Cyzicene of 254 
grains is 117 grains of gold and 1387 of silver, the latter being equal to 10 
more grains of gold. Thus the whole coin is about of the value of 127 grains 
ot gold, and 127 grains is just the weight of the daric, which is almost pure 
gold. Further, it is noteworthy that the silver coins of Cyzicus, dating from 
B.c. 400, are struck on the Phoenician standard of about 232 grains: of 
these pieces 15 at the rate of 1: 131 are the equivalent of two darics. The 
system of silver is clearly adapted to a currency of darics; but we must also 
in reason believe that it was also adapted to a currency of electrum staters : 
that is, that the daric and the electrum stater were equivalent. 

The daric, we know, was equivalent to 20 Persian sigli or shekels; and 
as the value of the Persian siglos was in Xenophon’s time regarded in Asia 
as equal to ΤῈ Attic obols, or 11 Attic drachms~ the daric must have been 
there equivalent to 25 Attie silver drachms. We have, it is true, another 
statement in Hesychius, that the Persian siglos was equivalent to 8 Attic 
obols, and therefore the daric to 26% Attic drachms; and this value may 
have held in some places; but the statement of Xenophon, based on his 
personal experience in Asia, is to be preferred. 

With regard to the value of the Cyzicene in Attic silver, we have a 
number of conflicting statements. It is probable that 25 drachins was the 
ordinary or standard value. But in the works of the great orators, whose 
testimony is apt to be warped by the interests of their clients, there is 
considerable divergency. Very instructive is the oration against Phormio by 
Demosthenes. The question raised in it is, whether Phormio has or has not 
paid to one Lampis in Bosporus a debt of 2600 Attic drachms. Phormio 
declares that he has paid it with 120 Cyzicene staters, to which Demosthenes 
replies that this is on the face of the thing absurd, for a Cyzicene stater is 
worth 28 drachms, and so 120 staters are worth 3360 drachms, and not 2600. 
Thus Phormio reckoned the value of a Cyzicene at 212 Attic drachms, and 
Demosthenes at 28. We have no means of deciding between them; but. if 
we regard the two valuations as representing the extreme fluctuations of 


1 Nuin. Chron. 1887, p. 185. 19. Anab. i. ἃ, 21, 
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value, 25 drachins is just midway between them. All these distinct lines of 
reasoning scem to point to a normal or ideal equivalence of the daric and 
the Cyzicene. 

The value in currency of the hectae of Phocaea is not easy to fix 
definitely. They weighed about 40 grains (gr. 2°60) and their pale colour 
suggests that they contain but a small proportion of gold, a suspicion which 
analysis has confirmed. J. Hammer has submitted the composition of the 
hectae of Phocaea and Mytilene to a careful examination.“. The result is to 
shew that they are regular and uniform in mixture. They contain 40 per 
cent. of gold, 52 of silver, and 8 of copper: they are thus rather less than 
half of pure gold in value. This would give us 16 grains of gold and 21 
grains of silver for the hecté. If then gold were to silver as 11 to 1, we 
should have a value of gr. 15°87, 245 grains of silver: if of 13 to 1 of 
gr. 14:83, 229 grains of silver: if of 12 to 1 of gr. 13°80, 213 grains of silver. 
A natural supposition would be that they passed as the equivalent of a 
Cyzicene silver tetradrachm: but the only inention of them in literature 
scarcely confirms this equivalence. Crates, the Athenian comic poet, is 
quoted by Julius Pollux * as saying in his Lumia that a half hecté of gold 
was equivalent to eight obols (of silver). One would naturally suppose that 
Crates was speaking of Attic obols; in which case he would equate the 
hecté of gold (electrum) with 16 obols, 23 drachms, 180 grains of silver 
(11°66 grammes). As Hesychius gives the value of a Persian silver siglos or 
shekel as eight Attic obols the hecté would seem to have been cquivalent to 
two shekels. The difficulty is that this fixes the value of electrum so very 
low, at only four and a half times the value of silver: and we are accustomed 
tu higher exchange values for electrum. 


TWI—Jslund Tribute. 


Tn the Introduction to the British Museum Catalogue of Coors of the 
Aegean Islinds, Mr. Wroth observes * ‘The troubles of the Persian Wars, 
and the long period during which the Aegean Islands were in more or less 
complete subjection to Athens, seem to have been unfavourable to the 
appearance of currencies in the islands, and coins belonging to the fifth 
century. and, in a less degree, to the earlier part of the fourth, are rare.” But 
the rarity or abundance of such coins is less to our present purpose than the 
concession or withholding by the Athenians of the right to strike money at 
all. Asa general rule the issue of coins by Aegean Islands, which had been 
a marked feature of the sixth century,”® entirely ceases at the Persian wars. 

Dr. R Weil has, however, published an important paper, in the Zeitschrift 
fiir Nuinismatik for 1910, in which he tries to shew that at first Athens did 
not interfere much with the island issues; but that as her hold on members 
of the Confederacy tightened, one island after another ceased to issue moncy ; 


38. Ze, 7. Num. 26, p. 47. > p. xliv. 
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but a contributing cause was the impoverishment of the island world in the 
fitth century. We must briefly consider the island coinages which persisted 
into the fifth century. Notable among them is the money of Peparethus, 
dealt with by Mr. Wroth in this Jowrnel (1907). Mr, Wroth thinks that 
the most striking specimens belong tu the beginning of the fifth century: 
he adds * Between circ. Bc. $70 and 400 there is a broad gap in the coinage 
of Peparethus’ Still more important, and coming down to a later time, is 
the coinage of Melos. Melos is said to have been peopled by Minyae from 
Lemnos and Imbros: but for practical purposes it was Dorian. 

Already, in the sixth century, Melos struck coins on a different standard 
trom that of most of the other islands of the Aegean, a standard which has its 
origin in Phoenicia, the stater weighing about 224 grains (gr. 1450) Τῇ one 
looks at the map of the Aegean,” the reason may almost be said to ‘leap to 
the eyes.’ Melos was a Dorian island, and belongs to a line of Dorian islands 
running across the sea from Laconia to Caria: Melos, Thera, Astypalaea, 
Carpathos, Rhodes. The cities of Poseidion in Carpathos, and Ialysus and 
Lindus in Rhodes use the same standard: whereas Cos, and Camirus in 
Rhodes, like Cnidus and the cities of the mainland of Caria, use the Aeginetan 
standard. There was at Melos a tradition of a Phoenician colony from 
Byblus: and it is likely that the monetary standard of this kindred group of 
cities was in origin Phoenician. Some of the letters of the Melian alphabet 
are also strikingly like those of Phoenicia. The Laconian settlement was 
very early; but it does not seem to have brought with it the Pheidonian 
weights; whereas the islands to the north of Melos: Paros, Naxos, Siphnos, 
and. the rest strike staters of Aeginetan weight freely in the sixth century, 
Melos, Carpathos, and Rhodes adhere to the Phoenician standard. In this 
connexion it is important to observe that the finds in Rhodes belonging 
to the archaic period contain many objects of Phoenician character, 

This coinage was continued at Melos into the fifth century. Recent 
finds shew that it was abundant and marked with a great variety of types on 
the reverse, the obverse being occupied by the pomegranate, inscriptions 
rendering the attribution certain. Among the reverse types we may note a 
triquetra (Pl. XIII. 7), a wheel (Pl. XIII. 8), a flower, three dolphins, a crescent, 
avam’s head, a helmeted head, etc.** This is the only important coinage of the 
Aegean in the time of the Delian League. Its existence helps us to under- 
stand the bitter feelings towards the Melians in the minds of the people of 
Athens, which led to the massacre of ΡΟ. 416. Until nc. 425. the year of 
the deepest humiliation of Sparta and the greatest triumph of Athens, Melos 
doves not figure in the Athenian tribute lists, but in the lists of 425 (OL. 88, 4) 
Melos is entered as paying a tribute of 15 talents, the same as Andros and 
Naxos. This brings us to a well-known historical difficulty, since the 
inscription seems to be inconsistent with Thucydides. That historian tells us 
that in 427 a demand to adhere to the League of Delos was sent to Melos and 
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Thera, and that Melos refused to consent, nor was Nicias able to compel her, 
though he sailed to the island with a fleet of 60 triremes and ravaged it. 
Thuerdides represents the Melians as in 416 never having been allies of 
Athens, but neutral. Unfortunately we cannot venture to determine whether 
the issue of coins ceases in $25 or 416: but few investigators will hesitate to 
prefer the testimony of an official document to the account of the Melian 
controversy in Thucydides, one of the most rhetorical and the least trust- 
worthy passages in his whole history. We may suppose that the people of 
Melos, in spite of their repulse of Nicias, found it impossible to remain 
outside the Athenian alliance, and came in in 425, to revolt again in £16, just 
before the Sicilian expedition. The Athenians at the time would have a 
strong objection to allowing a hostile, or even a neutral island in the rear of 
their great fleet. 

After the fall of Athens, a remnant of the Melians were restored to 
their island by Lysander. They recommenced a coinage on the Chian or 
Rhodian standard, which, in the early years of the fourth century was 
rapidly making way. 

The group of islands to the south of Delos, comprising Paros and 
Siphnos, seems to have passed through similar vicissitudes. Paros and 
Siphnos continued into the fifth century their early coinage of Aeginetan 
weight. This coinage may have lasted until B.c. 450, up to which time the 
three islands do not appear in the Attic tribute lists. After that year they 
pay heavy tribute, and cease to strike coins until the end of the fifth 
century, when Naxos and Paros resume the issue of money on the Chian 
standard. Of the three islands, Siphnos is nearest tu Attica, and hence we 
are not surprised to find there more traces of the influence of Athenian 
commerce. The stater in the early fifth century (PI. XIII. 9) is of Aeginetic 
weight (186-4 grains), but it is divided into three drachms of Attic standard, 
60-61 grains (gr. 3°88-3°95). And the Attic standard is also used for coin 
in the fourth century. At Tenos also we find, very exceptionally, Attic 
tetradrachis in the fourth century issued on some unknown occasion. 

At Aegina no coins were issued between B.c. 481, when the inhabitants 
were expelled, and the time of Lysander. It is indeed very probable that 
coinage ceased in B.c. 456, when Aegina became tributary to Athens? In 
Euboea coinage ceases entirely between ΒΟ. 445, when the island was 
conquered by Pericles, and 411, when, after the disaster in Sicily, Euboea 
regained its independence. 

The coins thus offer us a mirror of the gradually increasing ascendency 
of the Athenians over the islands of the Aegean Sea, until it became 
complete. 


IV.—Lonia and Curia. 


As regards the contemporary cessation of coinage in the subject cities 
of Asia, our evidence is, of course, largely negative. We know that we have 
no coins of certain cities at certain periods. But at any moment a fresh 
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find may furnish us with the missing coins, Also it is not easy, in the 
absence of detinite evidence, to assign an exact date to the issues of many of 
the cities of Asia Minor. 

The tacts, however, appear to be these :-——-The three great islands of the 
Tonian coast, Chios, Samus, and Lesbos, which were admitted to the Delian 
League on terms of equality with Athens, seem tu have issued coins almost. 
uninterruptedly during the fifth century: but with differences. We will 
begin with Samos, the history of which island is well known to us?” After 
the suppression of the Tonian Revolt, during which Samos had issued 
electrum staters, the city struck an abundant coinage in silver on a standard 
used also at Ephesus and other Ienian cities, which I regard as the standard 
of Miletus, and which is generally called a light variety of the Phoenician 
standard. The stater or tetradrachm weighs about 204 grains (er. 13°22), 
It is noteworthy that three Attic drachms would be almost equivalent, 202-5 
grains (gr. 13°12) (Pl. XTIL. 10). The results at Samos of the revolt and the 
Athenian conquest of B.c. $39 are very apparent. For a short time the 
Milesian standard is abandoned tor the Attic, tetradrachms and drachms of 
Attic weight being issued. The style of these coins is different from, 
and superior to, that of the Samian issues, suv that the die was probably 
made by an Athenian artist (PI. XIII. 11)°. Afterwards, when the coinage of 
Milesian weight is resumed, the olive-branch of Athens regularly takes its 
place on the coin behind the half-bull, thus testifving to Athenian supremacy 
(PL NII 12). The Samians, however, were not expelled, nor were their lands 
given to Athenian settlers: they were only compelled to surrender their 
fleet and raze their fortifications: they still remained, at least in name, 
allies rather than subjects. It is satisfactory to find an instance cf clemency 
after conquest by Athens, and in fact after conquest long and painfully 
delayed, to set against the well-known examples of Athenian harshness in 
the cases of Mytilene and Melos. The reason of the difference may be the 
nearness in blood between Athens and Samos. 

The metrological relief from Samos, in the Ashmolean Museum? is 
also an interesting monument of the Athenian conquest. It records the 
measures of the foot and the fathom used at Samos at just the period in 
question, and those measures are, as Michaelis has proved, the Attic. This 
fact is very interesting, as we have already seen from the decrees that Athens 
was anxious to impose her measures on the subject states: the relief confirms 
this, being evidently a standard set up by authority. And it proves that the 
policy of Athens was fixed at least as early as B.C. 439. 

What happened at Samos between 439 and the end of the century is 
not easily to be made out. Doubtless the Athenians set up a democracy in 
the island; and since we read in Thucydides *+ of Samian exiles at Anaca on 
the coast of Asia opposite Samos, who in the earlier years of the Pelopon- 
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nesian war sided with the Spartans, we may be sure that these exiles were 
of the aristocratic party. But curiously, when the island again emerges into 
the light of history in B.c. 412, we are told by Thucydides that the party in 
power was the aristocratic, that of the gamurc or landowners. Against 
these, in £12, the demos revolted, and being victorious, with the help of some 
Athenian ships, was accepted by Athens as an equal ally. Thucydides’ 55 
phrase is ᾿Αθηναίων te σφίσιν αὐτονομίαν peta ταῦτα ws βεβαίοις ἤδη 
ψηφισαμένων, τὰ λοιπὰ διῴκουν τὴν πόλιν. This implies that whereas, 
until 412, the rule at Samos had been aristocratic, and the Athenians had 
kept the island in dependence, after that date they felt sure of it and allowed 
it full liberty. But on what occasion did the aristocratic party gain the 
upper hand? and why did Athens allow them to dv so? All this is obscure. 

The coins trom 439 onwards fall into two classes: first, the rare coins of 
Attic weight (PL XIII. 11); second, the coins of Samian weight, bearing an 
vlive-twig as the mark of Athenian supremacy (PI. XIII. 12). These are marked 
in the field with a letter of the alphabet, the earliest being B and the latest 
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=. ΤῈ these letters mark successive years, they imply a space of fourteen 
years. We may suppose that Athens prohibited coinage, save on the Attic 
standard, for some years after 439; but that the aristocratic party. coming 
into power about 428, at the time, we may suppose, of the revolt of Lesbos, 
issued coins for fourteen years on the old Samian standard, but retaining the 
olive branch as a mark of loyalty. 


The silver coimage of the island of Chios is fairly continuous from B.c, 
480 to the time of Alexander, for Chios was never like Samos and Lesbos 
conquered by Athens. The type was a sphinx and an amphora: in the latter 
we may find an allusion to the wine of Chios, which has always been 
celebrated. The stater or tetradrachm weighed 240 grains (gr. 15°55) (PI. XIII. 
13, 14) and the more usual didrachm 120 grains (gr. 7:77). This is clearly 
the old standard of Phocaea, used for gold and electrum from a very early 
time. I shall have to dwell on the importance of the Chian standard in the 
fifth century, an importance which hitherto no one has recognised. 

At the time of the Ionian revolt the silver stater was divided into six, 
and coins of about 40 grains (gr. 2°60) were struck.’ Later the more truly 
Hellenic division by four came in, and drachms of 60 grains (gr. 3:90) or less 
made their appearance. Such a collision between the customs of dividing by 
3 and multiples, and dividing by multiples of 2 meets us elsewhere, in 
Chaleidice of Macedonia and in south Italy. There it seems to result from a 
collision of Attic and Corinthian influences. At Chios, however, we should 
probably regard the trinal division as the old Asiatic custom, and the dual 
division as the result of the rapidly growing Athenian intluence of the fifth 
century. 

Fortunately for us, the Chian staters are mentioned both by Thucydides 
and Xenophon in a way which gives us valuable information, though this 
testinony has been usually misunderstood. At the end of the Peloponnesian 
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war, the Spartan admiral Mindarus, sailing froin Chios, in Bc. 411, procured 
as pay for each of his men three Chian fortieths, τρεῖς τεσσαρακοστὰς Χίας.3: 
Since the tetradrachms of Chios, reckoned at 240 grains, were exactly one 
fortieth of the Aeginetan mina of 9600 grains, and as it was quite natural for 
the sailors of Peloponnese to look at them in relation to the standard to 
which they were accustomed, this statement exactly fits in with our know- 
ledge. What each sailor received was clearly three Chian silver tetradrachms. 
Xenophon®* speaking of a time a little later, Bc. 406, narrates that 
Callicratidas, the Spartan adiniral, procured tur each of his sailors from Chios 
a pentudruchmia. Reading this statement in close relation with the last, 
we may conclude that each soldier received two Chian tetradrachms, which 
together were the exact equivalent of five Aeginetan drachms of 96 grains. 
M. Babelon® and Mr. Head * are I think mistaken in supposing that the 
Chian coin is equated by Xenophon with five ‘south Tonian’ drachms of 45 
grains, a species of coin which I do not recognise. Xenophon, it is to be 
observed, avoids the word πεντάδραχμον, which would imply that he was 
speaking of coins each singly of the value of five drachms, and uses the 
vaguer term πενταδραχμία, which need not bear that meaning. If, however, 
we prefer to regard the πενταδραχμία as a coin, the Chian silver stater of the 
time is nearly equivalent to five drachms of Corinth, which are of about the 
same weight as Aeginetan hemidrachms. The view of M. Six, who regarded 
the Chian pentadrachms as clectrum coins, has not persuaded numismatists : 
nor are there electrum staters of Chios of this period. 

From such testimony we see that the Chians in the regulation of their 
coinage had regard, not only to the old Phocaean standard, but also to that of 
Aegina. ‘The Chian drachm was regarded as 58 of the value of an 
Aeginetan drachm; the evidence that this was the accepted valuation is 
conclusive. Here again we have a numismatic and indeed a political fact of 
the greatest importance. The Aeginetan standard had been before the 
Persian wars dominant in the Aegean; but the growing predominance of 
Athens. and her determination that her dependent allies should use her 
measures, weights, and cuins, had swept it aside. But with the Chian revolt 
of B.v. 412, and the appearance of Laconian fleets in the Aegean, the balance 
of power was altered. We learn from Thucydides viii with what a tempest 
of despair and rage the Athenians heard of the revolt of Chios and her allies. 
They at once repealed the law which punished with death anyone who 
proposed to encroach on the reserve of 1000 talents set aside to be used only 
in case of dire necessity. It was the beginning of the end. It was at that 
time that Chios evidently made an effort to come to terms with the 
Aeginetan standard, which was still of universal use in Greece south of the 
Isthmus and west of Attica. 


The fortunes of Lesbos were more varied. The Lesbians. like the people 
of Samos and Chios, did not pay tribute to Athens, but contributed ships to 


3 Thue. viii, 101. 39 Babelon. Trait’, ii 2, p. 1134. 
33 Herilen. i. 6. 12. Head, Hist. Nuin.? p. 600. 
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the navy. Athens could have no claim to proscribe their coinage, though 
she doubtless had a convention with them in regard to the hectae of electrum. 
But in B.c. 428 Mytilene and the other cities, except Methymna, revolted 
against Athens. Every reader of Thucydides will remember how after a siege 
the people of Mytilene were obliged to surrender; and how the inhabitants 
vf Lesbos by a very narrow margin escaped a general massacre. As it was, a 
thousand of the most distinguished inhabitants were put to death, and the 
lands of all the cities except Methymna were divided among Athenian 
proprietors. I say proprietors rather than settlers, because it is doubtful 
how many Athenians really settled in the island and how many were 
absentce landlords. 

Let us turn to the coinage of Lesbos. The earlier coins were of base 
metal, billon, struck on the standard of Phocaea. About B.c. 480 begins the 
issue of hectae of electrum, with a few staters, by the mints of Mytilene and 
Phocaea in common, of which I have already spoken. It lasted, according to 
Mr. Head and other authorities, until about B.c. 350. 

We cannot of course assign to the coins a date so exact that we can tell 
whether the events of B.c. 429-427, so disastrous for the people of Mytilene, 
caused an interruption of these issues. M. Babelon* observes that it is from 
about 400 onwards that they become most abundant. The hectae struck at 
Phocaea bear the mint mark of the seal (phoca), and it has been observed 
first by Mr. Wroth® that the obverse types of the Lesbian sixths are almost 
invariably turned to the right, while the types of the Phocaean sixths face to 
the left. (Pl. XIII. 4, 5, 6.) 

Towards the middle of the fifth century a few silver coins make their 
appearance at Mytilene and Methymna. 


Mytilene :-— 
Head of Apollo, laureate = MYTIAHNAON. Head of Sappho, in 
incuse. 
Wt. 3°94 gr. (61 grains). 
Head of Sappho, three-quarter face = MYT}. Lion’s head in 
incuse. 
Wt. 0°96 gr. (15 grains). 
Head of Apollo, laureate = MYTI. Head of bull in incuse. 
Wt. 1:97 gr. (31 grains). (Pl. XIII. 13.) 
Methymna :— 
Head of Athena = MA@YMNAION. Lyre on a square field in 
incuse. 
Wt. 643 gr. (99 grains). (Pl. ΧΤΠ. 16.) 
Head of Athena = MAO, Kantharos in incuse. 
Wt. 3:18 gr. (49 grains). 
Head of Athena = MA. _ Lion’s face in incuse. 
Wt. 1°57 gr. (24 grains). 


ἡ Traité, ii. 2, p. 1194. ” Br, Mus. Cat. Troas, &e., yp. xviii. 
H.S.—VOL, XXXIII X 
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It is clear that these two neighbouring cities struck on different stan- 
dards: and this is readily to be understood. Methymna was democratically 
governed, and in close connexion with Athens, Mytilene was an aristocracy 
sometimes hostile to Athens. The standard in use at Mytilene is clearly the 
old Phocaean standard, still in use at Chios, Cyzicus and elsewhere. The 
standard in use at Methymna is of doubtful origin. Babelon calls it the 
Samian, with the weight of which it certainly nearly agrees. ‘Samos, colonie 
Athénienne,’ he writes, ‘était en rapports constants avec Méthymne.’* This 
explanation is not altogether satisfactory, since if my account of the Samian 
coinage be correct the use of the old standard in the island is rather a sign of 
disaffection towards Athens than of loyalty to her. What we might @ prior: 
have expected would be that Methymna would strike, after, as before 480, on 
the Attic standard. 

It is not probable that any coins were struck in Lesbos between the 
Athenian conquest in B.c, 427 and the end of the Athenian Empire. 


The coinage of the large islands of Caria, Cos, and Rhodes, offers inter- 
esting phenomena. ‘l'hey were not, like the great islands of Ionia, admitted 
to the League on terms of equality; nevertheless their size and power might 
seem to entitle them to preferential treatment. Such treatment Cos received. 

Previous to the Persian wars the island had issued coins on the Aeginetan 
standard. After them she strikes on the Attic standard, issuing tetradrachms 
between 479 and 400. The type is on one side a Discobolus and a prize tripod, 
on the other a crab. (PI. XIII. 17.) As the successive issues uf these coins 
bear first the legend KOZ then KQ€ and finally KQION it would seem 
that the right of coinage was exercised continuously, and the use of the Attic 
standard seems to testify to a special understanding with Athens. The types 
of the coins probably refer to the festival of Apollo held on the Triopian 
promontory: they may have been struck only on the occasion of the festival, 
as seems to have been the case at Elis: this would give the Athenians a 
reason for exceptional treatment. 

Rhodes was less favoured. But we must observe that, until the 
foundation of the city of Rhodes in 409, Rhodes does not appear to have been 
under a single or even a federal government ; and so it was easily dealt with. 
The three chief cities all issued silver coins before the Persian wars, but not 
on the same standard. Camirus had issued abundant didrachms and 
drachms on the Aeginetan standard. These ceased when, after the battle 
of the Eurymedon in Bc. 465, the Persian power gave way to that of 
Athens: after that Camirus issued no more money. Lindus struck in the 
sixth century staters of Phoenician weight: under the Attic supremacy she 
issued only what seem to be hemidrachms and obols of Attic weight. 

Forepart of horse = Lion’s head 4: (Pl. XIII. 18.) 

We. 38.2.31 (gr. 2:15-2:05) : 79 (gr. 0°50). 


8 Truité, i, 2, p. 1241, analogy of Cos would lead us rather to regard 
Ἢ ΜΟ Babelon calls these coins Aeginetan them as coins of Attic weight, used only for 
diobols, Mr. Head Phoenician tetrobols. The — small currency. 
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Talysus struck in the sixth century also on the Phoenician standard. It 
is doubtful whether any of the staters which she issued are later than 465: 
their style is quite carly, their inscription IAAYZION. Head and Babelon 
give some of them to a later time; but analogy is against them, Thus 
the coinage of the island during the time of the Athenian Empire is very 
small. 


Of the Greek cities in West Asia Minor, none issued coins uninterruptedly 
during the fifth century. Some intermitted their coinage during the time of 
the Delian confederacy : some issued a few coins of Attic weight; but most 
of these struck only small denominations; some, as we shall presently see, 
adopted the standard of Chios, which was clearly a rival of that of Athens. 

Coins of the Attic standard are after, as before, B.c. 480 exceptional in 
Asia. Themistocles, while tyrant of Magnesia, about B.c. 465 to 450, struck 
remarkable didrachms of Attic weight, having as obverse type a standing 
Apollo, as reverse type a flying eagle. (Pl. XIII.19.) Their weight is 8:56-8:59 
gr. (132-133 grains). Even in exile Themistocles regards Athens as his 
mother city, or else wishes to remain on terms with the Attic coinage. It is 
one of the revenges of time that Themistocles should appear in our coin- 
cabinets only as a vassal of Persia. Another point to be noted is that of the 
four coins of Themistocles which have come down to us two are only plated 
with silver; and it is very probable that these debased specimens were issued 
from the mint with the others. We have definite evidence that the issue of 
a proportion of plated coins among those of full value was a proceeding 
known to some ancient mints, notably that of Rome. And we suspect that 
the dangerous cleverness of Themistocles might dispose him to adopt such 
a plan. 

The cities of Ionia seem during the fifth century to have almost univer- 
sally ceased to issue money. An exception is Miletus, which issued small 
coins on the Attic standard, probably intended to pass locally as fractions of 
the Attic stater — 


Lion to right = Rose in incuse. 

Wt. 32 grains (gr. 2:10). Attic triobol. (Pl. XIII. 20.) 
Head and paw of lion = Rose in incuse. 

Wt. 193-168 grains (gr. 1:25-1:05). 


M. Babelon * sets down these last coins as diobols of the old Milesian 
standard ; and in fact they do more nearly conform to that standard than to 
that of Attica; nevertheless, considering the circumstances, it seems more 
likely that they passed as Attic diobols. 

Of Ephesus Mr. Head remarks ‘whether coins continued to be struck 
during the Athenian hegemony B.c. 469-415 is doubtful.’ There are in fact 
no coins of Ephesus which can be safely given to this period. At Clazomenae 
there is a noteworthy break in the silver coinage, after the time of the 
Ionian revolt, until the early part of the fourth century. The same holds of 


Ῥ Traité, i. 2, p. 1050. 
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Phocaea and Teos. Of Priene we have no early coins. The coinage of 
Colophon and Erythrae will be presently considered: it is probable that, at 
all events in the former city, the issue of coin in the latter half of the fifth 
century was due to Persian preponderance. 

In two of the Carian cities which paid tribute to Athens, Cnidus* and 
Astyra, we find a notable cessation of coin in the middle and end of the fifth 
century. The earliest known coin of Iasus is of the time of the Cnidian 
league B.c. 394. We find, however, at Idyma a few coins which seem to 
belong to the latter half of the fifth century. 


Head of Pan facing = IAYMION Fig-leaf. 
Wt. 58-50 grains (gr. 3°75-3°25) (PI. XIII. 21). 


In Bc. 445 Idyma was ruled by a tyrant named Pactyes.# It does not 
appear in the tribute lists after B.c. 440. It is therefore highly probable 
that the coins were struck at a time when Persian intluence prevailed. They 
are of the Chian standard. 


On the Persian standard was of course issued the official coinage of the 
Persian Empire, the silver sigl. It does not, however, appear that these 
ever circulated freely beyond the limits of Asia Minor, within which they 
have been usually found. Even the gold darics were limited in their range. 
Indeed the people of the interior even of Asia Minor, as well as those of 
Persia and Mesopotamia, used coins but little, and continued to use bars of 
the precious metals in exchange. It is true that when Alexander captured 
the great cities of Persia, such as Ecbatana and Susa, he found in them 
great hoards of darics, as well as of uncoined gold and silver; but this does 
not prove that the darics circulated in those cities. They may have come as 
tribute from the west. The chief use of the Persian coins was for payment 
of mercenaries in military expeditions in Asia Minor; and it appears 
that it was only on the occasion of military expeditions that the Satraps of 
the Great King issued coins from the mints of Greek cities, bearing their 
own Tames. 

Ainong the old cities of Ionia, only one keeps to the Persian standard 
during the time of the Athenian Empire :— 


Colophon : Inscription, KOAOPQANIQN or -ΟΝ 


Head of Apollo = Lyre in incuse square. 
Drachm. Wt. 84-3 grains (gr. 5:45-5:35). (Pl. XIII. 23.) 


Also hemiobols of “49-40 gr. and tetartemoria of ‘29-23 gr‘8 These 
coins can searcely be so late as the Peloponnesian war: the style is archaic 
or transitional. 


46 Cnidus, however, after B.c. 412 issued silver TE (half and quarter obol) 


ἧ +. Mus. Cat. ry . ΧΙ ΪΧ. . 
coin. Br. Mus, Cat. Caria, p. xlix portant as proving that the coins are really of 


47 i Y <i ; i 
Br. Jus. Cut, Curia, p. xi. Persian weight. The obol they give is somewhat 
48 These coins bear marks of value HM and heavy in proportion to the drachm 


This fact is im- 
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There must be reasons for the unusual course taken by this city. We 
learn from Thucydides that at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Persians gained possession of Colophon, while in the harbour-city of 
Colophon, Notium, two miles distant from it, the party opposed to the 
Persians, having gained the upper hand through the help of Paches, the 
Athenian admiral, set up a hostile power. How long this division between 
Colophon and Notium lasted we do not know. In the Athenian tribute lists 
after this Colophon, which had previously paid three talents and then one 
and a-half, only makes the nominal payment of 500 drachms,® the twelfth 
of a talent. It seems likely that this tribute was from Notium, not from 
old Colophon. 

These facts, it is true, do not directly account for the use of the Persian 
standard at Colophon, since that standard comes into use early in the fifth 
century. But they suggest that Colophon, which was not exactly on the 
coast, was more under Persian influence than the cities which could be 
directly reached by the Athenian fleet. 

Another Ionian city which is usually regarded as having struck coins on 
the Persian standard is Krythrue. 


Horseman running beside his horse = EPYO Flower (PI. XIII. 24). 
Wt. 72-67 grains (gr. 4:69-4:35): 17-13 grains (gr. 1:10-"80). 
Pegasus flying = EPY© Flower. 
Wt. 22-13 grains (gr. 1-40-80). 


This weight offers us a difficult problem. Babelon suggests that it is 
Persian, and observes that if the smaller coin of the first series is an obol, it 
will give a drachm of 5-40 gr. (84 grains). But it is more likely that the 
smaller coin is a fourth of the larger: the only safe plan is to go by the 
weight of the larger coins of a city, for the weight of small denominations 
varies greatly, and cannot be relied on. We must therefore regard the 
normal weight of the drachm of Erythrae as 72 grains (gr. 4°69). 

Before B.c. 480 Erythrae had issued coins on the Milesian standard, 
while Chios, her powerful neighbour, had adhered to the standard of Phocaea. 
This makes one suspect that the relations of the two states were not cordial 
although Herodotus tells us that they were of kindred race and spoke the 
same dialect ;°! and in fact we know that they were at war in the seventh 
century.” Indeed nearness of blood was no reason why neighbouring Greek 
cities should agree together. So it is not surprising that after Bc. 480, 
while Chios adhered to her standard, Erythrae should adopt a different one. 
We may judge that the mere fact that Erythrae struck coins at all was the 
result of an anti-Athenian tendency. An inscription 535. proves that in the 
middle of the fifth century there was a Persian party at Erythrae: it is likely 
that that party became dominant, and that the issue of coins was the result 
of such domination. But what is the standard ? 


# iii, 34. °° Koehler, Del.-attisch. Bund, p. 156, 51 Hdt. i. 142. 
53 Hdt. i. 18. 5a 0.1. i, 9-11. 
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The same standard recurs about p.c. 450 at Termera in Caria, in the 
unique coin of the British Museum, issued by the Tyrant Tymnes. 


Obv. TVMNO. Bearded Herakles kneeling. 
Rev. TEPMEPIKON. Head of lion. 
Wt. grains 72-4 (gr. 4°68). (Pl. XIII. 22). 


This coin is given by Babelon to the period about B.c. 500: I agree 
with Mr. Head in assigning it to a later time. Tymnes was probably a 
Tyrant owing allegiance to Persia; and his coin may have been struck at a 
time when the city was free from the yoke of Athens. 

The weight of the drachm of Erythrae requires some explanation. That 
its adoption shews Persian and anti-Athenian influence seems clear. At first 
sight it would seem that a city on a peninsula lying opposite to the island of 
Chios and connected with the mainland of Asia only by a narrow neck of 
land, must follow the fortunes of the islands of the Aegean, and be closely 
under the dominion of Athens. But if we look again at the map we note 
the nearness of Erythrae to Sardis, and the strength of Asiatic influence in 
the neighbourhood. Smyrna, after it had been destroyed by Sadyattes of 
Lydia, was not allowed for 400 years to rise again, in spite of a splendid 
commercial position. Colophon was largely in Persian hands, and 
Ephesus was the most fully Oriental in religion and manners of the cities of 
Tonia. Clazomenae was Athenian; but it was an island-city, and the inhabi- 
tants were mainly people of Cleonae and Phlius, of Peloponnesian stock. 
One of the most remarkable clauses of the treaty of Antalcidas was that 
which secured to the King of Persia ‘The islands of Clazomenae and Cyprus. 
The juxtaposition of the great islund of Cyprus and the tiny islet of 
Clazomenae is almost ludicrous; but it certainly shews that the king 
attached great importance to his predominance in the coast district between 
the mouths of the Hermus and the Cayster. 

It is, however, almost impossible to suppose that drachms of 72 grains 
can have passed as equivalents of the Persian drachm or siglos of 86 grains ; 
or such coins on the Persian standard as those of Colophon: there is a differ- 
ence of almost a gramme between the two; and small local issues were 
tariffed rather below than above their true value in international currencies. 

The drachm of 72 grains was, however, normal in the fifth century at 
Thasos and other cities of Thrace, and we find it, as will presently be seen, 
at several cities of the Propontis, Selymbria, Cyzicus, Lampsacus, Astacus, 
Abydus, and Dardanus. This coincidence can scarcely be accidental: we will 
return to the subject. 

Passing further to the East we reach a region where Persian power was 
never seriously shaken. and the Athenian tribute was not exacted. Of the 
cities of Cilicia, Celenderis and others had before 480 struck coins on the 
Aeginetan standard, and one city continued to do so for some time later :— 


Winged female figure = Pyramidal monument. 
Wt. 173-181 grains (gr. 1120-11-70). 
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But the weight of these coins soon sinks, and reaches the Persian 
standard, which is in general use in the cities of Cilicia. As the expeditions 
of the Persian admirals were mostly fitted out in the harbours of Cilicia, this 
15 not to be wondered at. 

The district of Lycia and the island of Cyprus do not shew in the 
weight of their coins any Athenian influence: they go on uninterruptedly 
until the age of Alexander. 


V.—Pontus and Propontis. 


The cities of the next group, that of the Euxine Sea, adhere through 
the fifth and fourth centuries to the Aeginetan drachm. Sinope, Trapezus, 
Amisus, and Heraclea, retain this standard, though the weight of the drachm 
slowly falls. We may conjecture that the obstinacy with which Sinope 
adheres to her numismatic customs is that the barbarous tribes, Scythians 
and others with whom she dealt, could not easily be persuaded to recognise 
another kind of money. 

The cities to the south and east of the Black Sea were, when not 
autonomous, mostly under Persian domination. Shortly after B.c. 440 Pericles 
led an Athenian armament to Sinope. The tyrant Timesilaus who bore 
rule there was expelled, and the estates of his followers made over to a body 
of 600 Athenian colonists. But this interference led to little result : Sinope 
never paid tribute to Athens. That city continued down to the time of 
Alexander to issue coins on its original standard, drachms not exceeding 94 
grains (gr. 6°10). It is hard to see how these can have been valued except 
as Persian drachms, though they usually decidedly exceed them in weight. 
We find at Panticapaeum a parallel fact. The gold money there issued in 
the middle of the fourth century weighs as much as 140°5 grains (gr. 9110); 
but must have passed as gold didrachms of Attic standard (135 grains). It 
is not unnatural that remote places where the precious metals are abundant 
should make their issues acceptable, by slightly over-weighting them. 

A new type is introduced at Sinope, probably, as M. Babelon suggests, 
at the time of the Athenian expedition, and the institution of democracy. 


Head of the Nymph Sinope =Sea eagle standing on dolphin. 
Wt. 93-80 grains (gr. 6-02-5'18). (Pl. XIV. 1.) 


Historically it would be probable that the heavy weight of the Aeginetan 
standard at Sinope arose originally because it inherited from the somewhat 
heavier Milesian standard, which had earlier been current, when Miletus was 
ruler in the Euxine. 

Generally speaking we may trace in the region of the Euxine a gradual 
fall of the weight of the drachm from Aeginetan to Persian. Probably the 
cities of the cvast, finding that their money was taritfed at the Persian rate, 
did not see any advantage to be gained by greatly exceeding the Persian 
standard. At the same time it must be allowed that there is no regular and 
uniform decline in weight, some of the coins of the fourth century being 
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heavier than some which are quite archaic. In fact the irregularity of the 
weights of the coins of Sinope, when they are of uniform type and general 
appearance, is a remarkable phenomenon, for which it is not easy to 
account. 

Of the same irregular weight as the coins of Sinope, and of similar type, 
are the drachms of Istrus. on the European side of the Black Sea. Somewhat 
lighter in weight, but probably of the same standard, are the drachms of 
Trapezus. 

Amisus, at the time of Pericles’ expedition to Sinope, also received 
Athenian colonists, and the name Peiraeus appears upon its coins, drachms 
similar to those of Sinope, but bearing the Athenian type of an owl standing 
on a shield, in place of the eagle standing on a fish. (Pl. XIV. 2.) 

Coming from the Pontus to the Propontis we reach the region of 
Athenian domination, or tather of the clashing of Persian and Athenian 
power. From the monetary point of view the most important cities of this 
district were Cyzicus and Lampsacus, whose coinage of electrum may almost 
be regarded as the official money of Athens for Pontic trade. Of silver at 
Cyzicus before B.c. 405 there is very little; Δ. Babelon, however, attributes 
to the city small pieces, sometimes marked with the letter K, a drachm of 
75 grains (gr. 483) and smaller divisions. We may be almost sure that 
there was a monetary convention, according to which Athens supplied silver 
coin except perhaps small divisions, and Cyzicus staters and hectae of 
electrum. With Lampsacns also Athens had probably a similar arrangement. 
During the first half of the fourth century Lampsacus gave up her issues of 
electrum and began a beautiful series of gold staters, others being at the 
same time struck at Abydos; and these coins also seem to have been meant 
for Athens and Athenian trade. But silver drachms seem to have been 
freely issued at Lampsacus in the fifth and fourth centuries. The types are 


Janiform female head = Head of Athena. 
Wt. 72 grains (gr. 4°66). 


We have then at these two important cities a coinage in silver which 
conforms to the standard of Thasos, commonly called Babylonian, and some- 
times Persian, but which is really distinct from both. We have already met 
this standard at Erythrae, and decided that in that city it seems a sign of 
Persian influence. 

Other cities of the Propontic region, however, strike on a standard 
which seems nearer to the ordinary Persian weight. 

The following are of the period 480-450. 


Curdia (Thracian Chersonese) :— 
Forepart of lion with head reverted = 
Incuse square, two sections deeper and two shallower. 
Wt. 36-40 grains (gr. 2°33-2°60). 


5}. As to this see above. 
ἘΦ Babelon, 7raité, ii. 2, p. 1458. Types, Fore part of boar=Lion’s head. 
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Astacus :— 
Lobster = Head of Nymph. 
Wt. 76 grains (gr. +90). 
23°5 grains (gr. 1°52). 
Abydos :— 
ABYAHNON Eagle standing = Gorgoneion. 
We. 79-84 grains (gr. 512-541). (PI XIV. 3.) 
48 grains (gr. 3:08). 
Dardaunus :— 
Horseman = AAP Cock. 
Wt. 72-75 grains (gr. 465-486). (PI. XIV. 4.) 
It will be observed that these coins are all of small denomination, 
drachms, hemidrachms, tetrobols, and triobols: all the mints except Astacus 
are on the Hellespont. 


In other cities of the same region we find a different standard at the 
same period :— 

Purium :— 

Gorgoneion = Incuse square, within which a pattern. 
Wt. 47-60 grains (gr. 3-3°8). 
25-26 grains (gr. 162-168). 
Assos :— 
Griffin lying = Lion’s head in incuse. 
Wt. 55°8 grains (gr. 3°59-3°78). (PI. XIV. δ.) 
24 grains (gr. 1°55). 

In these examples, while the drachm appears tv follow the Chian 
standard, the smaller coin is of the same weight as the smaller coin at 
Astacus. Evidently we have to do with issues of small coins to meet local 
needs. 


At a somewhat later time, other cities come in on what seems to be the 
Chian standard. 


B.C. 450-400. 
Antundros :— 
Head of Artemis = ANTAN Goat standing. 
Wt. 50-58 grains (gr. 3°23-3°67). (Pl. XIV. 6.) 
Gargara :— 
Head of Apollo = rApr Bull feeding. 
Wt. 42-49 grains (gr. 2°74-3°14). (Pl. XIV. τ. 
Head of Apollo = ΓᾺΡ Horse galloping. 
Wt. 22 grains (gr. 1°44). 
Lamponeia :— 
Head of bearded Dionysus = AAM Bull’s head. 
Wt. 53-59 grains (gr. 3°41-3°81). 
Wt. 27-29 grains (gr. 1°72-1°88). 
Neandria ----. 
Head of Apollo = NEAN Altar, horse or ram. 
Wt. 29 grains (gr. 1°85-1°86). 
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All these small coins seem to follow the Chian standard, ot which they 
are drachms or half drachms. 

Scepsis is somewhat exceptional. Being an inland town, on the head- 
waters of the Scamander, it was less completely at the mercy of the Athenians 
than other cities of Troas. It paid from time to time a tribute of a talent. 
Its coinage, however, is fairly continuous, and evidently of some importance. 
It follows the Chian standard, didrachm 7°68 grains (118 gr.) and drachm 
3°84 grains (59 gr.). Types, Half galloping horse= Palm tree. (PI. XIV. 8.) 

It is noteworthy that the city of Sigeium, at the entrance to the 
Propontis, a city connected with Athens from the time of Solon downwards, 
issued no coins in the fifth century, using doubtless those of Athens. When 
Sigeium does issue coins, in the fourth century, her types are thoroughly 
Athenian, the head of Athena and the owl. 

The coinage of Byzantium and Calchedon belongs mainly to the fourth 
century; but a few coins of both cities are of the fifth century. Both 
Byzantium and Calchedon paid heavy tribute to Athens. The money of 
Calchedon, of which I speak, consists of drachms of 61 grains (gr. 3°95) and 
hemidrachms of 30 grains (gr. 1-94). These appear to follow the standard 
of Chios: 


Bearded male head = Wheel. 

Wt. 375-30 grains (gr. 2°42-1:94). 
Same head = KAAX Wheel. 

Wt. 61-58 grains (gr. 5:95 - 9.78) (Pl. XIV. 9). 
Beardless head = KAA Wheel. 

Wt. 33-30 grains (gr. 2:10-1:97) (PL XIV. 10). 
Round shield = same. 

Wt. 16 grains (gr. 1:05). 


Their date is not much later than the middle of the fifth century. Perhaps 
they were intended as fractions of the staters of Cyzicus and the hectae 
of Mytilene. 

At Byzantium drachms of Persian weight were issued (84 grains, gr. 5-44) 
with a somewhat primitive incuse on the reverse. It is hard to determine 
their date on stylistic grounds, as the incuse is obviously a mere survival, as 
it is at Cyzieus and Cardia; but I think that Mr. Head, in assigning it to 
B.C, 415, comes down too late. The date of the coins being doubtful, and the 
history of Byzantium full of vicissitudes, it is impossible to assign them to 
any particular phase of the history of the city. They seem to have con- 
tinued for a considerable time. and to be the most noteworthy sign of Persian 
influence in the region. After the fall of Athens, or possibly before it, 
Byzantium and Calchedon both issued tetradrachms on the standard of 
Abdera. 

On the coins of Selymbria, a city on the European shore of the 
Propontis, we can trace with unusual distinctness the progress of Athenian 
domination in the fifth century. Early in that century, the city had issued 
coins on that Babylunic standard which was in use in Thrace :— 
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=A Cock = Incuse square. 
Wt. 76-4 grains (gr. +96) (Br. Mus.). 
After p.c. 450 she strikes rare coins on the Attic standard. 


Cock = ZAAY Ear of corn (Berlin). 
Wt. 67 grains (gr. 434). 
Head of Herakles = Cock in incuse. 
Wt. 57 grains (gr. 3°70) (Pl. XIV. 11). 


This is a clear example of the process which at this time was going on along 
the Thracian coast. 

A city on the west coast of the Euxine, which seems to have belonged 
to the Propontic group is Apollonia, a Milesian colony near Mount Haemus. 
It is supposed to have struck δ about B.c. 450-400. 


Anchor with crayfish = Gorgoneion. 
Wt. 58-44 grains (gr. 3°75-2°85). 


VI—Thrace and Macedon. 


The changes in monetary standard in Thrace and Macedon during the 
period B.c. 480-400 are many, and not always easy to explain. The less 
explicable they seem the more important they become, as shewing the work- 
ing of tendencies and forces not at present understood. In science it is to 
residuary phenomena that we look for clues. 

At the time of the Persian Wars there were three standards in ordinary 
use in the district. Starting from Thasos a standard commonly called 
Babylonic, with a stater of 144-152 grains (gr. 9'33-9'84), had spread to the 
Thracian mining tribes through the sea-port of Neapolis, opposite Thasos. 
Concurrently the so-called Phoenician standard had spread westward from 
Abdera, and been adopted by many tribes, as well as by the Kings of 
Macedon. The coins of Chaleidice used from the first the Attic standard, 
combined with the Corinthian divisions of the stater. 

When we realise the standing policy of Athens as regards coins, the 
fixed determination to monopolise the silver currency of the Aegean, we 
understand the great importance which she attached to the possession of the 
southern shore of Thrace. For the silver mines of the Pangaean Mountains 
and that district were the most important source of silver in the Aegean, 
together with the mines of Laurium. In days before the Persian Wars the 
local tribes had issued silver coin in great abundance, long before it could 
have been expected of such rude peoples. The inhabitants of Thasos had 
acquired riches and importance by their possession of mines on the mainland 
opposite, as well as in their own island. Herodotus,” as is natural, speaks 
more of their gold mines than of those of silver: the more valuable metal 


% Hist. Num. Ed. 2, p. 271. Jus. Cat. Mysia, p. 8) and J. Six is now 
%» Reasons for this attribution aie given by given up by Head and Babelon. See Hast. 
Tacchella (Kev. Num. 1898, p. 210) ; the alter- Num. Ed. 2, p 278, 
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naturally attracting most attention. But the gold of Thrace and Thasos 
seems never to have been in any considerable quantity turned into coin on 
the spot until the days of Philip of Macedon. The silver from very early 
times had been so struck, and the Athenians might well hope that if they 
secured this rich source of silver they might almost make a corner in the 
metal, and control the market for it. Hence, the Athenians were determined 
to gain the mastery of Thasos. They fell out with the islanders over the 
continental mines; and in 405 an Athenian armament under Cimon first 
shut up the Thasians into their city, then reduced them by siege, and 
compelled them to surrender their ships and their continental possessions. 
The successive foundations by the Athenians at the Nine Ways and at 
Amphipolis shew with what determination they adhered to the control of the 
district, which they regarded as the citadel of their power. 

To turn to the coins. The coinage of the local tribes, the Letaei, Bisaltae, 
Orreskii and the rest, seems not to have lasted atter the Persian Wars. These 
tribes were pressed on all sides. The powerful and wealthy city of Thasos 
was close to them for attack, but being on an island was not liable to counter- 
attacks. ‘The power of the Kings of Macedon, who boasted of a certain 
Hellenic culture, was steadily growing. And the rich coinage of Abdera 
shews the dominant position which that city assumed in regard to the trade 
of Thrace. The appearance of the names of magistrates on the coins of 
Abdera from a very early time seems to shew that the city was under a more 
compact and aristocratic rule than most Greek cities. Thus it is natural that 
the weaker tribes who worshipped Dionysus on the Pangaean mountains were 
deprived alike of their wealth and their independence. But the Thasian 
domination soon came to an end, and the Athenian took its place. From 
the middle of the fifth century, Neapolis, which was then the Athenian 
factory, ceased to issue coin until 421. And the Thasians struck but little 
coin in the second half of the century, that which they did strike following 
the standard of Athens, and later that of Chios which was usual in the 
district after the time of Brasidas. 

Coins of Thasos :— 

1. Satyr carrying nymph = Incuse square. 
Wet. 135-180 grains (gr. 874-842). (Pl. XIV. 12.) 
2. Head of bearded Dionysus = @AZION, Herakles shooting 
arrow, in incuse. 
Wt. 230 grains (gr. 14°90). (Pl. XIV. 13.) 

Coins of class 1 belong mostly to the first half of the fifth century: those 
of class 2 to the time after Brasidas. 

Coins of Neupolis :— 

1. Gorgon head = Incuse square. 

Wt. 150-140 grains (gr. 972-907). (PI. XIV. 19.) 
2. Gorgon head = NEof, Head of Nike.* 

Wt. 58-55 grains (gr. 3°75-3°56). (Ρ]. XIV. 20.) 


So Br. Mus. Cat. Parthenos is a better Pl. VII., where Parthenos appears as the repre- 
identification. Cf. Schone, Griech. Keliefs, sentative of Neapolis. 
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Here again a change of standard takes place in the time of Brasidas. 

It is not easy to explain the facts in regard to the Thasian tribute to 
Athens. From 454 to 447 the island is entered in the lists as paying only 
three talents, after that year the quota is raised to thirty talents. Historians 
have supposed that the higher rate of contribution was consequent on the 
retrocession of the control of the mines by Athens to Thasos. This is a 
plausible conjecture, but it does not seem to be supported by definite 
evidence. Undoubtedly the raising of the tax was often an arbitrary pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Athenian democracy. 

The most important coinage in the middle of the fifth century, besides 
that of Thasos is that of Abdera :— 


1. Griffin rampant = ἐπί with name of magistrate in incuse. 
Wt. 230-236 grains (gr. 14:90-15°30). (PI. XIV. 14.) 
. Griffin of later style = Magistrate’s name round type. 
Wt. 215-216 grains (gr. 13-93-14). (Pl. XIV. 15.) 
3. Similar griffin = Magistrate’s name and type. 
Wt. 193-198 grains (gr. 12°50-12°80). (PL. XIV. 16.) 
To the question of the weights of these coins we will soon return. Coin 


No. 1 follows the old Abderite standard, while No. 2 shews a reduced weight 
which is also found at Maroneia at this time. 


i) 


Prancing horse = ἐπί, with magistrate’s name, round vine. 
Wt. 210-220 grains (gr. 13-60-1425). (Pl. XIV. 17.) 


The crucial point in the history of the coins of Thrace and Macedon is 
to be found in the expedition of Brasidas, B.c. 424, together with the peace 
of Nicias, which followed the death of Brasidas and Cleon in 421. 

During the hegemony of Athens, B.c. 465-424, the coins of so-called 
Babylonic standard, struck at Thasos and Neapolis, do not in fact exceed the 
Attic weight, or very slightly exceed it. If Attic coin were at the time 
largely current in the markets of Thrace, as is almost certain, and if the coins 
of Thasian standard were regarded only as equivalent to Attic didrachms, 
there would be a valid reason for gradually reducing their weight. To 
maintain it would have been a sheer waste of silver. 

Thus in the middle of the fifth century, the standards in use were in 
effect but two, the Attic and the Abderite. And the Attic was encroaching. 
Aenus, which began to strike money about B.c. 460, used the Attic standard, 
ina rather light form (Pl. XIV. 18): an exactly similar standard comes in for a 
time, probably just before the time of Brasidas, at Maroneia. Afterwards, 
towards the end of the century, these two cities take divergent courses. At 
Aenus the Chian standard comes in; whereas Maroneia, no doubt under the 
influence of her powerful neighbour Abdera, accepts the Persian standard. 

With the Thracian campaign of Brasidas the whole matter becomes far 
more complicated. The sway of Athens on the Thracian coast, which had 
long been almost unquestioned, and which was strongly confirmed by the 
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foundation of Amphipolis in B.c. 437, was greatly shaken, and thenceforward 
most of the cities became autonomous. It does not appear that the cities of 
Thrace had, like those of Ionia and the Cyclades, generally given up the issue 
of coins during the time of Athenian preponderance ; but it is noteworthy 
that we have no coin that we can with confidence give to Eion on the 
Strymon in the middle of the fifth century, and that Amphipolis struck no 
coins until its autonomy was secured after B.c. 421, And further, at certain 
cities, such as Acanthus, Aeneia, Mende, and Terone in Chaleidice, there 
appears to be a decided break between the coinage of the early fifth century 
and that of the time after Brasidas. Even the Kings of Macedon, who of 
course did not renounce coinage rights in favour of Athens, issued very little 
coin, The money of Alexander I. is abundant; but of his successor Perdiccas 
ΤΙ., who reigned about B.c, 454-413, we have only rare diobols and tetrobols : 
at least these are the only coins bearing his name. In the early part of his 
reign Perdiceas was on very friendly terms with the Athenians, but later he 
fell out with them. Archelaus, who succeeded in 413, struck money on the 
Persian standard, which, as we shall see later, came in at Abdera and else- 
where towards the end of the fitth century (Pl. XIV. 23.) 

After B.c. 421 there is a great outbreak of coinage on the part of the 
cities of Thrace and Macedon, and in nearly every case they strike not on the 
Attic standard but on the ‘ Phoenician’ standard hitherto in use at Abdera. 
Among these cities are Amphipolis (PI. XIV. 22), the cities of Chalcidice, 
and Neapolis. The weight of the stater is about 230-220 grains (gr. 
1490-1425). 

Strange to say, Abdera seems to choose this very time for altering her 
own standard. For some time during the last quarter of the fifth century 
she gives up the ‘Phoenician’ standard which she had used since the foun- 
dation of the city, and adopts another of which the stater weighs about 196 
grains (gr. 12°75). Mr. Head calls this standard the Aeginetic: but observes 
that probably the change in weight was gradual rather than sudden.®! 1 
must, however, dispute the latter view. 

Mr. Head,® taking the coiage of Abdera in an isolated way, suggests 
that the changes of standard, which are so noteworthy in that city, may 
result from a constant striving after bimetallism, that is to say, an attempt to 
secure the equivalence of a round number of silver staters with a gold unit, 
which would naturally be the daric. I very seldom find myself at issue with 
Mr. Head, but on this occasion I am driven to this attitude. And the 
controversy is important, as the coinage of Abdera may well give the key to 
that of all the Thracian cities. 

At Abdera, he writes, ‘between the Persian wars and the time of Philip, 
when its autonomous coinage came to an end, the tetradrachm or stater falls 
in weight, successively, from 240 to 224 grains, then from 198 to 190 grains, 
and lastly fromm 176 to 160 grains or Jess. It is hard to account for these 
reductions, usually regarded as inexplicable changes of standard, from 
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Rhodian ® to Phoenician, from Phoenician to Aeginetic, and from Aeginetic 
to Persic, except on the theory that the rapid fall of the silver value of gold, 
which we know took place in Europe between B.c. 500 and 356, influenced 
the silver coinage. In other words, Abdera, though it is not known to 
have struck gold, seems to have been striving after a bimetallic system of 
exchange... ... The gold unit from first to last would be equivalent to 
cight silver staters, the weight of which, as time went on, would be reduced 
as follows :— 


128 grains of gold at 15 to 1 = 8 silver staters of 240 grains. 
14} to 1 = 8 of 232 grains. 
14 to 1 = 8 of 224 grains. 
B ᾿ 13 to 1 = 8 of 208 grains. 
12 to 1 = 8 of 192 grains. 
11 to 1 = 8 of 176 grains. 
10 to 1 = 8 of 160 grains.’ 


Mr. Head then thinks that the changes in standard were gradual rather 
than sudden; and that the legal change registered a fact that had taken 
place rather than produced a cataclysm. Mr. Head’s argument is plausible, 
and it is necessary to examine it with care, as, if established, it will have far- 
reaching consequences. 

We ought to begin by fixing the date of the actual changes of standard, 
though this can only be done approximately. Mr. Head places the transi- 
tion to the Aeginetic standard about B.c. 430 and to the Persian standard 
about B.c. 408. The last date must be not far from right, though a few 
years too early ; for the transition to the Persian standard was probably the 
result of the fall of Athens, and took place in the neighbouring kingdom of 
Macedon in the reign of Archelaus I. Bc. 413-399 (Pl. XIV. 23). The 
former date is less easily fixed; and in the absence of knowledge of the 
history of Abdera must remain doubtful, as well as the meaning of the 
modification of standard which then took place. The really important land- 
mark is, of course, the expedition of Brasidas Von Fritze’s dates, after a 
most minute examination of the coinage (Vomisma, No. 3), are B.c. 425 for 
the first change of standard, and 400 for the second. 

Two preliminary objections to Head’s view occur. In the first place, his 
theory assumes that Abdera acted in the issue of coins quite independently of 
the uther cities of Thrace and Jonia, which is exceedingly improbable. In the 
second place, it assumes that the commerce of the district was dominated by 
the gold darics of Persia, whereas in fact it was dominated by the silver 
coinage of Athens. It is to be observed that when the Thracian cities of 
Thasos, Aenus, Maroneia, and Amphipolis strike gold coins, as they do 
occasionally between B.c. 411 and B.c. 356, they follow the standard, not of 
the daric, but of the somewhat heavier gold coinage of Athens. But apart 


ὁ, This is a slip: naturally the Rhodian really the standard of Phocaea aud Chios that 
standard did not exist in the fitth century, Mr. Head means, 
before the city of Rhodes was founded. It is 
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from these objections, I do not think that Mr. Head accurately states the 
facts. It does not appear to me that the coinage falls gradually from 240 to 
224 grains, from 198 to 190 and so on: but that the heavier coins in each 
series are in many cases later than the light ones. This may easily be seen 
on consulting the British Museum catalogue. The coins are there arranged 
in chronological order as indicated by style, and the weights vary, within the 
limits of the standard, upwards and downwards. The two tetradrachms put in 
the first place as the most archaic, and dating from the sixth century, weigh 
224 and 2285 grains respectively: coins 2+ to 26, dating from the middle 
of the fifth century, weigh 230-4, 236-7, 224-7 grains respectively. There can 
thus be no question of a gradual fall of standard, down to the time of 
Brasidas. Also of the coins following the supposed Aeginetan standard the 
weight does not fall in any marked or distinct way with time. 

Moreover, the dates of the reductions of the exchange value of gold do 
not correspond with the changes of standard at Abdera. The fall from 
fourteen to one to twelve to one should, according to Mr. Head’s table, take 
place about 430. In fact it does not occur until the end of the fifth century ; 
perhaps, as ΔΓ. Τὶ Reinach suggests, in consequence of the influx of darics 
into Greece. ‘Cette proportion de 14:1, writes M. Reinach,* ‘se maintint 
probablement en Grece jusque dans les derniéres années de la guerre du 
Péloponnese.’ 

Thus, while we do find at Abdera an unusual number of changes of 
standard, and the weight of the coins does fall, there does not seem to be 
any ground for supposing that the motive of those changes was a pursuit of a 
bimetallic standard. And since Abdera is the example most favourable to 
such an explanation, we may fairly dismiss it as fanciful in the case of other 
cities. The early issues of Asia were based upon a desire to make a certain 
number of coins of silver or of electrum equivalent to one or more gold 
staters. But this plan was never adopted at Athens, where, as Xenophon 
imphies,® and as clearly appears from inscriptions, silver was the standard of 
value, and gold was regarded only as an article of commerce. Nor was it 
adopted in any cities of European Greece. We have, however, evidence, as 
will appear below, that the cities of Sicily resorted to bimetallism for a few 
years before B.c. 400. 

We have still to consider the curious and unexpected appearance of the 
Aeginetan standard at Abdera. That it is the Aeginetan, though the coins in 
some cases slightly exceed that weight, seems to be undeniable; for the 
weight suits no other standard. This phenomenon may best be accounted 
for on political rather than financial grounds. After the disaster at Syracuse 
we know that many of the allies of Athens revolted. We have an indication 
that Abdera was among these in a passage of Diodorus. Describing the 
events of the year B.c. 408, he writes," ‘ After this’ Thrasybulus, with fifteen 
Attic ships ‘sailed to Abdera, and brought over the city, which was then one 
of the most powerful cities of Thrace. That so much was accomplished by 
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so small a force need not surprise us, if we remember that in most of these 
Greek cities political power was divided between the partisans of Athens 
and those of Sparta, and a small armament might turn the scale. But the 
passage definitely indicates that at the time Abdera had fallen away from 
Athens. At such a time we can scarcely be surprised if she tried to 
introduce a coinage of Peloponnesian weight. The Spartan fleets were 
constantly in that region, and the sailors reckoned, as we can prove from the 
dealings of the Peloponnesian admirals with Chios, by the Peloponnesian 
standard. But the attempt of Abdera can scarcely have been successful or 
of long duration. Very soon it was abandoned, and the Persian standard 
took its place. 

The Editor of the Berlin Corpus of coins of Thrace ™ has pointed out 
that while the people of Abdera were issuing staters of full Aeginetan 
weight, they were also issuing hemidrachms on a different standard. While 
the didrachm weighs 196 grains or thereabouts (gr. 12°70), half drachms 
bearing the same names of magistrates, and so certainly contemporary, 
weigh only 44 grains or less (gr. 2°85). These smaller coins already seem to 
follow the Persian standard, which at the end of the fifth century comes in 
also for the staters. 

We are of course used to the phenomenon that small and fractional 
coins, intended for use only in the home market, are often not struck of full 
weight. But the weight of the hemidrachms under discussion is so uniform 
that it would seem to be purposeful. Dr. Strack thinks that this issue of 
coins indicates that the Persian standard was in the last half of the fifth 
century coming in on certain lines of trade, especially the trade with Cardia, 
and the cities of the Hellespont; and that this line of trade became more 
important about 400, so as then tu conquer the whole coinage of Abdera. 

Tho cities of Chalcidice also went over late in the fifth century from the 
standard of Athens to that of Abdera, which is in eftect that of Chios, or 
very near it. It would be interesting if we could fix the exact date of the 
change: but this is difficult. The Chalcidian league, which was founded 
B.c. 392, used only the Abderite standard. Potidaea does not appear to have 
struck any silver coins after the Athenian siege of 432-429. Acanthus, the 
most important city of the group, is supposed by Mr. Head to have gone 
over from the Athenian to the Abderite standard when it was liberated by 
Brasidas from Athenian dominion in B.c. 424; and this date well agrees with 
the style of the coins (PI. XIV. 21). Amphipolis does not issue any coin before 
the time of Brasidas : after that, the city strikes most beautiful coins on the 
Abderite standard (PI. XIV. 22). But the type of these coins is a full-face head 
of Apollo, which we can scarcely venture to place earlier than the full-face 
head of Arethusa at Syracuse by Kimon. This head is attributed by 
Sir A. Evans® to s.c. 409; the coinage of Amphipolis must therefore be 
given to the very last years of the fifth century. Other cities of Chalcidice, 
such as Terone, Mende, and Aeneia, followed the lead of Acanthus. 


8 Pre ant Miinzen N. Griechenlands, ii. 36. standard of these coins the Aeginetan, 
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Vil—Ttaly and Sicily. 


The cities of Italy and Sicily at no time formed part of the Athenian 
Empire. In fact it was the attempt of Athens to extend the bounds of her 
empire in this direction which was the cause of her fall. But it may be 
well, in the present connexion, to consider what are the results of Athenian 
influence to be traced on the coins of Italy and Sicily. The Athenians had 
a claim, the exact nature of which is doubtful, on the territory of Siris, a 
city of Italy destroyed by its neighbours after the middle of the sixth 
century. This may have been a reason for the choice of the site of Sybaris, 
near by, as a place for the foundation of an Athenian colony by Pericles, 
about B.c. 443. This colony by no means consisted entirely of Athenians, it 
included the descendants of the old inhabitants of Sybaris, destroyed about 
B.c. 510, as well as a number of people from Peloponnese, North Greece, and 
the Islands. This colony is interesting to lovers of Greek literature, because 
among the colonists were Herodotus and Lysias the orator. And it is 
interesting to the numismatist, because the coins of the new colony, in their 
types, give us information as to the history of the colony. On the earliest 
coins we find the name, not of Thurii but of Sybaris, and the olive with 
which the helmet of Athena is bound, seems to indicate an Athenian 
connexion. 


Head of Athena, helmet bound with olive. 
= £YBAPI_ Bull with head reverted or lowered. 
Wt. 42-40 grains (gr. 2°72-2°60). 
= =YBA Same type. 
Wt. 18-16 grains (gr. 1:16-1:08). 
ZYBA Head of bull. 
Wt. 6 grains (gr. “38 


The attempt to combine the old inhabitants of Sybaris with the new 
colonists was not successful. The former expected to take the lead™; and 
being frustrated, withdrew to a settlement apart. Some authorities would 
attribute to this separate town the coins above cited: others think that the 
colony at first bore the name Sybaris. Before long the old Sybarites were 
destroyed; and it cannot in any case have been long after the foundation 
that the regular issue of coins in the name of Thurii began. 


i 


Head of Athena, helmet bound with olive wreath. 
= OOYPIQN Bull butting. 
Wt. 230 grains (gr. 14°90). 
123-119 grains (gr. 7-97—7°71). 
40 grains (gr. 2°59). 
18-16 grains (gr. 1-16-1°03). 


But Thurii was never a dependent ally of Athens. The people were a mixed 
race, as we have seen. In the war between Athens and Syracuse Thurii was, 
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as a rule, neutral. Only the head of Athena seems to bear witness to 
slthenian influence; and even there the figure of Scylla, which the helmet 
of the goddess after the first usually bears, shews that it was rather as a 
local deity than as a protectress of Athens that Athena was chosen for the 
obverse of the coins. 

The artistic influence of the Athenian settlers of Thurii in Italy and 
Sicily appears to have been considerable. This subject was first treated by 
R. 8. Poole,” whose views have been accepted and expanded by Furtwangler, 
Evans, and other writers. 

But this artistic influence seems the only kind of influence in Italy that 
the foundation of Thurii brought to Athens. We cannot doubt that Athens 
had intended by the foundation to acquire political and commercial power ; 
and here she was foiled. A crucial test lies in the consideration that the 
coins of Thurii were not minted on the Attic standard, but on that of other 
cities of South Italy, such as Croton and Metapontum. This standard, being 
almost exactly the same as the Chian, would favour the coinage of Aeginetan 
rather than that of Attic weight. 

The figure of Athena is also prominent on certain coins of Camarina in 
Sicily. She appears in a quadriga on coins of the middle and latter part of 
the fifth century. As about B.c. 427 we find Camarina allied with Leontini and 
Athens against Syracuse,” we might be at first disposed to see a phil-Attic 
allusion of these coins. But Camarina soon gave up her alliance with Athens, 
and since the early coins of the city also bear a figure of Athena, we may 
best suppose the type to be purely local. 

We may therefore say with confidence that the influence of Athens is 
scarcely to be traced on the coins of Italy and Sicily in the fifth 
century, save as regards art. 

VUI.— Historic Results. 


We proceed to consider how the data thus gained from a study of the 
coins fit in with received notions as to the history of Athens and her allies 
during the seventy years of Athenian domination. We took our start from 
the claim of Athens to a complete monopoly of the issue of coins where she 
was strong enough to enforce it. She certainly succeeded in enforcing it 
firstly in the case of her own colonies, secondly in the case of the Aegean 
Islands (at all events in the period after B.c. 450), and thirdly at most of the 
cities of Asia Minor excluding the great islands of Chios, Samos, Lesbos, and 
Cos. 

In some of the cities where Athens was not able to impose her own 
coinage, she caused a change to the Attic standard in the currency. This 
is the case in Samos and in Rhodes, where however the supremacy of 
the Athenian standard was very brief. At Cos it for many years replaced 
the Aeginetan standard. 

In some cities of Asia, while Athens appears to have supplied the bulk 
of the coin, there were local issues of small denominations. At Miletus these 
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fractions were of Attic weight. But in the district of the Propontis they 
were often of the standard of Chios or of Persia. At Cardia, Abydus, and 
Dardanus they were of Persian weight: at Parium and Assos they were of 
Chian weight. 

Tn pc. 480 the influence of Aegina had been marked by the use of the 
Aeginetan standard in Poutus, at Teos in Jonia, and more especially on the 
southern shores of Asia Minor, in Cos, Cnidus, Cameirus, and further east at 
Celenderis and elsewhere in Cilicia, as well as in Cyprus. It is instructive 
to see how, as Aegina sinks beneath the yoke of Athens, the Acginetan 
monetary standard drops away in the cities of Asia. At Cos it gives way to the 
Attic standard. At Cnidus and Teos coinage seems entirely to have inter- 
mitted. In the district of Pontus, and in that of Cilicia, the weight of the 
drachm falls from Aeginetan to Persian level. The Aeginetan standard 
holds its own in Greece Proper, and in the large island of Crete; elsewhere it 
is everywhere recessive. 

In Thrace, Thasvs, and Lycia, where the ‘Babylonic’ drach was in use, 
it shews towards the middle of the fifth century a marked tendency to fall in 
weight, and to conform to the Attic standard. In Thrace especially this 
result is completely reached by the time when Amphipolis was founded, 
Aenns, which began to issue coins about B.c. 460, starts with the Attic 
standard. 

The rivals in Asia of the Attic standard were those of Persia and of 
Chios. It seems that the spread and the recession of these standards is a 
faithful reflection of the advance or retrogression of the influence of the states 
to which the standards respectively belong. 

In districts to the east of the Bosporus and Rhodes, the power of Persia 
seems steadily to increase during the latter part of the fifth century in the 
Greek cities. The hold of Persia on the cities of the coast tightens; and we 
are prepared for the revival of Persian preponderance which is so marked a 
feature of the early fourth century. On the other hand there is but one city 
of the Ionian coast, Colophon, which actually uses the Persian standard, 
though in other cities, such as Erythrae and Termera, we find a weight scarcely 
to be distinguished from it. 

One of the most remarkable features of the coinage of Asia Minor in the 
fifth century is the tenacity with which the Chian standard kept its place, 
and, towards the end of the century, rapidly extended its influence. This 
was the old standard originally used for dark electrum (or gold) coins of the 
northern part of the west coast of Asia Minor. It was applied to silver in the 
sixth century at Tenedos, Parium, and Chios; and to billon or base metal at 
Mytilene, Phocaea, and Cyzicus. 

At the time of the Ionian revolt, though the people of Chios were 
foremost in the rebellion against Persia and at the battle of Lade, Miletus 
remained the headquarters of the Ionian League ; and the coins of electrum 
and of silver issued by the cities of the League were minted on the standard 
of Miletus.% 


τὸ J.H.S. 1911, p. 151; 1913, p. 105. 
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After the suppression of the revolt, Miletus suffers eclipse. The Chians, 
though they had τὸ suffer the rigours of Persian conquest, probably remained 
the most powerful state of the Ionian coast. They did not issue electrum or 
gold; but the striking of silver on the old North Ionian standard went on. 
And towards the end of the Athenian domination, this standard spread from 
Chios to several cities of the Propontis. About the middle of the fifth 
century it was adopted at Parium and Assos. Towards the end of the 
century it was adopted at Byzantium, Antandros, Scepsis, Lamponeia, and 
Apollonia and Mesembria on the Euxine. But its chief success was at the 
newly founded city of Rhodes, about B.c. 400. The Chian standard after 
that spreads in the early part of the fourth century all along the coast of 
Asia Minor and Thrace, and is even taken up by Philip of Macedon. 

In the choice between the Attic and the Chian standards by the cities 
which issued coins, late in the fifth century, we may perhaps judge whether 
they preferred the alliance of Athens or that of Sparta, though the slight 
difference of the standards in normal weight makes the test difficult to apply 
practically. When dealing with the coinage of Chios, I have shewn that 
there was a well-known and acknowledged relation between the coinage of 
Chios and that οἵ Peloponnese. The Chian tetradrachm was regarded as the 
fortieth of the Aeginetan mina, or as equivalent to two and a half Aeginetan 
drachms. The Chian drachm was thus 735 of the Aeginetan mina or 3 of 
the Aeginetan drachm. This was an official tariff; and the sailors and 
soldiers of the Peloponnesian fleet were paid in Chian money at this rate. 
It is clear that we must connect these facts, so clearly established, with the 
spread of the Chian standard at the very time when Peloponnesian fleets 
preponderated in the Aegean, and in the very district which they made their 
headquarters. 

The political importance of this fact seems to me to be considerable, 
and it has not been hitherto perceived by numismatists. The mere facts 
recorded by Thucydides and Xenophon shew that the Peloponnesian fleets 
looked to Chios for their resources in money, as the Athenians looked to the 
silver mines of Thrace and Laurium. But the study of the coins carries us 
further. For it proves that, precisely at this time, the standard or coin- 
weight of Chios began to spread rapidly among the cities of the coast. I 
think that most numismatists have missed this clue, because they have been 
accustomed to regard this standard as belonging to the island of Rhodes, and 
its spread as due to the commerce of Rhodes. In fact Rhodes merely 
adopted it from Chios, and was by no means the earliest city of Asia to do 
so, although no doubt its rapid spread in the fourth century was favoured by 
the rise of Rhodian commerce. 

The misfortunes of Athens, even before the capture of the city by 
Lysander, had greatly shaken the Athenian Empire; and the people of Asia 
Minor, especially those of the Bosporic region, were no longer under any 
necessity to accept the Athenian weights and the Athenian coins. Persia 
had not yet fully used the opportunity to recover predominance on the coast 
of the Aegean. Thus there was an open field; and at the time Chios was 
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probably the wealthiest and most powerful state on the coast. At the same 
time, as we have seen, the Chian money was on recognised terms with that 
of Peloponnesus. 

It appears also to have had a recognised relation to the silver coinage of 
Persia. For the Chian drachm of 56 to 60 grains (gr. 3°62-3'88) was almost 
exactly of the weight of two-thirds of the Persian drachm of 84-86 grains 
(gr. 544-557). It is to be observed that at this time several cities of north 
Asia Minor issued drachms of the weight of 3°60 grammes, which probably 
belonged equally to the Chian and the Persian standard. 

It would be a gain of great historic importance if we could trace chrono- 
logically the spread of the Chian standard. Unfortunately, we can at 
present only do so tentatively: with time we may attain to more complete 
knowledge. 

Perhaps the most archaic in appearance of the coins on the Chian 
standard, save those of Chios itself, are those of Ephesus :— 


Ed Bee = Incuse square, quartered by two broad or narrow bands. 
(Head, Ephesus. Pl. L, 15-21.) 


The tetradrachm of this series, inscribed with the name MENTQP,’4 
seems to have disappeared and its weight is not recorded. Two didrachms in 
the British Museum weigh 116-117 grains (gr. 7°51-7'58): ene bears the 
name of Timarchus. Smaller coins in the same Museum weigh 42-47 grains 
(gr. 2°72-3-04): one bears the name Timesianax.” 

These coins are certainly earlier than the coins of the Cnidian League at 
Ephesus, B.c. 394: therefore the name Mentor cannot be that of the well- 
known Satrap of the time of Philip of Macedon. Mr. Head assigns the coins 
to ΒΟ. 415-394. As Ephesus had become by B.c. 410 not only detached from 
Athens, but even the head-quarters of the anti-Athenian party in Ionia, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the issue of these coins marked the defection from 
Athens about 415; and the use of the Chian weight is instructive: the 
old standard at Ephesus had been quite different. 

The coins of Chalcedon of which I have spoken as of Chian weight are 
certainly early, not later than Bc. 420: and if it seem at first sight uncertain 
that their weight is Chian rather than Attic, this is rendered at least very 
probable by comparison with the coins of Mesembria and of Apollonia on the 
western shore of the Euxine. These cities certainly struck on the Chian 
standard considerably before B.c. 400. The same holds of Parium, Assos, and 
Scepsis, all cities near the Sea of Marmora. 

It was about the time of the fall of Athens that the Chian standard 
became rapidly more widely diffused. It is, however, impossible from the 
coins to trace the course of its diffusion so exactly as to determine what was 
due to the political events of the end of the fifth century, and what was due 
to the rapid growth of Rhodian commerce and wealth at the beginning of the 


“4 Mionnet, Suppl. vi. No. 183. similar fabiic and Attic weight: according to 
τὸ There are also published gold coins of Mr. Head they are forgeries. (Ephesus, p. 22.) 
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fourth century. It will be better therefore to avoid here any further discus- 
sion of the matter. 

Thucydides τ records an interesting fact in regard to the comparative 
vogue of the Athenian and Aeginetan standards in Peloponnese. When in 
420 Athens concluded an alliance with Argos, Elis, and Mantinea it was 
arranged that the foot-soldiers in the service of the league should receive half 
an Aeginetan drachm a day, and the horse-soldiers a whole Aeginetan drachm. 
It is clear that the soldiery of Peloponnesus always adhered to the native 
standard. 


IX.—Gold and bronze at Athens. 


Gold coins were first struck at Athens, as has been conclusively shewn 
by Dr. U. Kohler,” in B.c. 407. It was a time of great need: the Athenian 
fleet had been defeated at Notium, and the city was nerving itself for a final 
effort which, as everyone knows, only led to the decisive defeat at Aegospotami. 
The golden Victories of the Acropolis were melted down, and from the proceeds 
coins were struck in gold. These gold coins are apparently alluded to in the 
Frogs of Aristophanes exhibited in 8.0. 405, where he contrasts the good old- 
fashioned citizens of Athens with the new favourites of the people, likening 
the former to the old silver, not alloyed, the most beautiful and well struck of 
coins, received everywhere among Greeks and barbarians, and to the gold coins 
recently struck (τὸ καινὸν χρυσίον): while he compares the latter to base 
copper coins (πονηρὰ xadxia) lately struck in clumsy fashion.”® 

This passage in Aristophanes is very difficult, and has been much dis- 
cussed. I ain disposed to accept the interpretation of it above given, which 
is due to M. Six. But a further consideration of it is unnecessary for our 
present purpose. Its chief importance for us is that it has elicited definite 
statements by the Scholiast as to the dates of the first issues of gold and 
bronze money. The Scholiast gives the authority of Hellanicus for the 
assertion that gold was issued in the archonship of Antigenes (B.c. 407) and 
the authority of Philochorus for the assertion that the gold was procured by 
melting down the golden Nikes. He also says that the bronze coin was 
issued in the next year, that of the archonship of Callias. 

These gold coins have been satisfactorily identified by Kohler. 

1. Head of Athena, early style=AOE. Incuse square, in which owl on 

olive branch : behind, olive-spray. Drachm. 
. The same=AOE. Incuse circle, in which owl to front, wings closed, 
in an olive-wreath. Hemidrachm. 

3. The same=AQOE. Incuse square, in which two owls face to face: 

olive-branch between them. Diobol. 

+. The same=AQOE. Jncuse square, in which owl τ. on olive-branch. 

Obol. 

The types of 2 and 8 are the same as those on silver coins of the same 
denominations, an important fact, as shewing that this coinage was meant 
only to be subsidiary to, or in place of, the ordinary money. 


ἐφ 


τὸν 47, 7 Att. Goldpragung ; Z.f.N. 1898. 3 Frogs, line 780 and foll. and Scholiast. 
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This issue of gold coin had far-reaching effects. Hitherto the only coins 
of pure gold in use in the world had been the Persian darics. But there 
were issued at just this time a few small coins of Agrigentui (issued just 
before the destruction in 406), of Camarina and of Gela (issued just before 
405). and of Syracuse ‘about 8.c, £13)—all of which coins seem to have been 
money of necessity, struck from golden images and dedications melted down 
during great stress. The weights of these Sicilian coins are 27, 20, 18, 13, 
and 9 grains. According to Mr. Head the ratio given by these coins between 
gold and silver is fifteen to one; in which case the coin of 18 grains would 
be equivalent to a tetradrachm in silver. But this cannot be regarded as by 
any means a certainty. It is, however, in any case probable that the gold 
was regulated in weight so as to pass for a certain number of litrae in silver 
or bronze: in a word it was bimeiallic. 

But the Athenian issue of gold marks a great and important new 
departure in the matter of finance. It was monometallic: the same weight 
was used for gold and silver ; and the silver being the standard coin, the 
value of the gold conformed to it. The weights of the gold coins make one 
suspect that at the time at Athens gold was taritfed at twelve to one; in 
which case the ἴσαν denominations issued would be valued as follows :— 


Gold drachm = 12 silver drachms. 
» hemidrachm= 6 x . 
» third = dss, : 
» sixth = 2 


If this were so, the accident that the relation of the metals at the time 
stood at twelve to one would bridge the chasm between a monometallic and 
a bimetallic system. 

At a later time the Athenians issued didrachms, hemidrachms, and 
diobols in gold, bearing a head of Athena executed in a later style. In 
regard to these Head writes,” ‘ At what precise date Athens was again com- 
pelled to have recourse to an issue of gold coin is doubtful. One point is, 
however, quite clear, and that is that the gold coins of the second issue are 
identical in style and fabric with the tetradracbms issued from 393 onwards.’ 
This view conflicts with that of Kohler, who thinks that the gold coins in 
question were issued im the time of stress of B.c. 339, when Philip was march- 
ing on Athens. Kohler points out that, according to the Attic inscriptions, 
great dedications of gold figures of Victory and of vessels were made in the 
years B.C. 334-330, which suggests that these dedications had been melted 
down shortly before. 

However, a decisive proof that the Athenian gold coins of the second 
issue must be given to an earlier time than the middle of the fourth century 
is furnished by Kohler himself’ He cites Attic inscriptions of ‘about the 
beginning of the fourth century’ in which mention is made of Attic staters, 
and, as appears from the context, Attic gold staters. Now no staters are 


ϑ Hist. Num, 2 ed. p. 375. The inscriptions cannot, unfortunately, be more 
© Z.f.N. 1898 (p. 13. of reprint) 1G. ii. 843 exactly dated. 
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known of the first issue, but only gold drachms. It tollows that the second 
issue of gold belongs to quite the early part of the fourth century. 

A further proof of this view is furnished by an Attic inscription pub- 
lished by Mr. Woodward in this Journal®! which records the dedication of 
certain dies which had been used fur gold coin :—oi χαρακτῆρες καὶ ἀκμονίσκοι, 
οἷς τοὺς χρυσὸς ἔκοπτον. The inscription dates from between 385 and 
375 B.c. Mr. Woodward supposes that the dies had been used for the first 
issue of gold coin in 407-6. But this interpretation will nut stand, as the 
χρυσοῖ must be stuters of gold, not drachms, which might be χρυσία, but 
could not be χρυσοῖ. This proves that the later issue of staters or didrachms 
must have taken place before B.c. 375. ; 

This dating is satisfactory and removes difficulties. The first issue of 
small denominations was a money of necessity struck at the time of deepest 
need. The second issue is of another character, more plentiful and varied, 
and deliberately intended for currency. The monopoly of the Attic silver 
having departed, and its place in the commerce of the Aegean being taken 
by the darics and the staters of Cyzicus, there was no longer any reason to 
abstain from issuing gold, in competition with these. 

The first abundant issue of gold coin by Athens comes naturally at a 
time when the great victory of Conon at Cnidus had laid the foundation for 
a new period of expansion and empire. The staters became the models on 
which were framed the issues of many cities in Asia, of Tarentum in the 
west, and Cyrene in the south. This subject I have already discussed in my 
account of the gold coinage of Asia.* 

As regards the date of the earliest issues of bronze coins at Athens we 
have definite information. The scholiast on Aristophanes’ Frogs (1. 730) 
says that bronze was first struck in the archonship of Callias (8.0, 406). And 
in the Keclesiuzusue, Aristophanes narrates how they were demonetised in 
B.C. 393. The town-crier announced (1. 819) that they were no Jonger to be 
current : ἀνέκραγ᾽ ὁ κῆρυξ μὴ δέχεσθαι μηδένα χαλκὸν τὸ λοιπόν, ἀργύρῳ 
γὰρ χρώμεθα. It seems that the unfortunates, who at that moment possessed 
the bronze coin, had to submit to the loss. The coins were thus current only 
for thirteen years. Clearly they were a money of necessity, struck at the 
time of Athens’ deepest need, and withdrawn after the victory of Conon at 
Cnidus, when the gold staters began to be struck. 

According to Mr. Earle Fox ® they were only the following :— 


Head of Athena to left of fine style, in close fitting helmet = AQH Owl 
facing, wings closed, standing on a grain of corn, between two olive- 
branches (Br. Mus. Cut. Pl. VI. 5). Also a smaller coin, on which 
the olive-branches are wanting. 


The unusual character of the head of Athena and the in the inscrip- 
tion seem to me to be in conflict with the ascription of these coins to so 


81 xxix, (1909) p. 172. Cf. Num. Chron. 1911. number of letters fills a gap. 
The reading τοὺς χρυσὸς (or τὸς χρυσοῦ) is con- ® Proc. Brit. Acad. 1907-8, p. 128, 
jectural : but it seems to be fairly certain, as the 3} Num. Chr. 1905, p. 8, Pl. 1. 
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early a date. Iam more disposed to regard the following as the coins referred 
to by Aristophanes. 
1. Head of Athena, helmet bound with olive = AQ Two owls within 
olive wreath (Br. Mus. Cat. VI. 2). 
2. Similar head = AOE Two owls with one head: olive spray on either 
side (Br. Mus. Cut. VI. 6). 


These coins closely mimic the silver diobol: and seem intended to pass 
as its substitute. This is very suitable in the case of a money of necessity. 

Another view has recently been set forth with much learning by Mr. 
Svoronos.# He maintains that the only bronze coin issued at Athens in the 
fifth century was the κόλλυβος, a small piece introduced by Demetrius 
surnamed ὁ Χαλκὸς about B.c. 430. Such small pieces of bronze have long 
been known at Athens, but they have been regarded as tesserae—Mr. 
Svoronos publishes a long list. I am by no means convinced by his 
arguments, but I have not space to discuss them. 

Bronze coins had before this been issued in many Greek cities, notably 
in those of Sicily. It was natural that their use should spread eastward from 
Italy and Sicily where in early times bronze was the standard of value, as 
was silver in Greece and gold in Asia. 

P. GARDNER. 


3 Journal intern. @archéologie numismatique, 1912, p. 123. 


THE CRITIAS AND MINOAN CRETE. 


(Nore.—The present writer contributed an article to The Times, 19 Jan. 1909, which gave an 
outline of the theory that Plato's legend of Atlantis was partly based on misunderstood records of 
events in Minoan history. The following essay develops this view and gives reasons and references 
for the statements it contains. ] 


THE Critias after a long introduction breaks off almost at the beginning 
of the story. Both in form and subject it presents problems which have 
occasioned a vast amount of speculation. In the first place if Plato really 
composed it in order to shew his ideal Republic under the stress of war as 
illustrated by the ancient Athenians in his story, why is it that most of the 
introduction describes the rival state of Atlantis with a wealth of detail that 
is quite superfluous? Atlantis interests him much more than his ideal state, 
and has interested his readers in all ages to the exclusion of the Athenians. 
Secondly, why after a few introductory remarks does the Critias cease to be 
a dialogue at all? From the beginning it is an unbroken narrative on the 
regular lines of an Epic poem. Why, again, should the work be dedicated to 
Critias, of all people? The attempt to answer these questions involves a 
consideration of the truth of Solon’s visit to Egypt, a review of the whole 
problem of Atlantis and a glance at the relationship between Solon, Plato, 
and Critias. 

The search for Atlantis has given rise to so many conflicting views (most 
of them palpably absurd) that few scholars are prepared to take it seriously. 
The discovery of America gave a new zest to the search for a Lost Continent 
which has exercised a curious fascination, and a tradition has grown up that 
long before recorded history begins there was a vast island in the Atlantic 
Ocean which was the seat of a great civilisation when the rest of the world 
was more or less barbarous, and that from it other civilisations have sprung ; 
but that it suddenly sank in the sea. It is however geologically certain that 
no such subsidence in the Atlantic or Mediterranean has taken place in 
human times or at least since palaeolithic man. Moreover the theory that 
the earliest civilisations were founded on the wreck of Atlantis is contrary to 
Plato, whose whole story depends on his statement that Athens and Egypt 
were as civilised and in the event even more powerful than the mysterious 
island. This is borne out by excavation, for the development of the 
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Mediterranean races has been traced back to their respective stone ages, 
and shows no such sudden and simultaneous influence from without. 

It seems therefore futile to seek for the geographical or geological site 
of a huge island now submerged. On the other hand a political and national 
disaster, a cataclysm in the usual instead of in the literal sense of 
the word, can destroy an ancient civilisation as completely as any flood, and 
on these lines it may be possible tu find the central historic tact which gave rise 
to the legend, which clearly is largely imaginative in the form given it in the 
Critias. : 

Most Platonists regard the episode of Solon’s visit to Egypt and his 
projected poem as a fiction. The arguments for this view are marshalled by 
Dr. Jowett, who shows how characteristic it would be of Plato to invent the 
entire story. In his introduction to the Zimaeus he asks the following 
questions: (1) Did Plato derive the legend of Atlantis from an Egyptian 
source? To this he replies, * It is only a legend that Solon went to Egypt 
and if he did he could not have conversed with the Egyptian priests or have 
read records in their temples.” * (3) ‘How came the poem of Solon to 
disappear in antiquity 7 or why did Plato, if the whole namative was known 
to him, break off almost at the beginning of it?’ This may be answered at 
once. Plato himself says that Solon’s poem was never finished, much less 
could it have been published, so it is hard to talk of its disappearance. 
Reasons are given below for supposing that an echo of the beginning of this 
poem does survive in a familiar furm. Further, Plato does give an outline of 
the whole narrative in the Timaeus. It is only in the Critias that he 
breaks off. The complete adaptation of the legend would have been a long 
and laborious work ; and the break in the Critias probably marks the point 
where the poem of Solon stopped and where Plato would have to begin to 
invent the details himself. (3) ‘Whence came the tradition to Egypt?’ 
(4) ‘Passing from external to internal evidence we may remark that the 
story is far more likely to have been invented by Plato than to have been 
brought by Solon from Egypt.’ 

Internal evidence of this kind is sometimes misleading :—‘In the 4th 
century of our era a certain L. Septimius wrote what purported to be a Latin 
translation of a Greek chronicle of the Trojan War by Dictys of Crete... 
from the literary flourishes with which the author sought to adorn his work, 
and the adaptations from Sallust, Virgil, Cornelius Nepos, and other Latin 


1 The different versions of the Atlantis legend 
in ancient and modern times have been collected 
and discussed by M. Martin. After describing 
the vatious conjectures of philosophers, geo- 
grapheis, and geologists he remarks ‘... beau- 


en Perse, et ἃ Ceylon, dit-on.’ (Etudes sur le 
Timée de Platon, par Th. Henri Martin, Tom. i. 
pp. 257-332). 

° The Dialogues of Plato translated into 
English, tifth edition, vol. iii, p, 431. 


coup de savant» s’étant embarqués ἃ la recherche 
de l’Atlantide avec une cargaison plus ou moins 
lourde d’érudition, mais sans autre boussole que 
leur imagination et leur caprice, ont vogué au 
hasard. Aussi oti sont-ils arrivés? En Afrique, 
en Amérique, aux Terres Australes, au Spitzberg, 
en Suéde, en Sardaigne, en Palestine, en Attique, 


3 If Solon could have conversed with the 
Priests there would have been no need for him 
to read the records himself and there is no 
suggestion that he did so. It is improbable 
that anyone who had not received a priestly 
education could read hieroglyphs. 
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writers with which it is interlarded, advocates were found of the view that 
the whole was a fabrication of Septimius and that no Greek original had 
really existed. All doubts on the matter have now, however, been finally 
removed by the discovery, due to Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt’s researches at 
Tebtunis, of a substantial fragment of the original Greek work. # 

Since the last edition of Dr. Jowett’s work so much new evidence, so 
much undreamed of material has been brought to light, that the history of 
the Mediterranean peoples before the classical age has had to be largely 
re-written. Let us leave the Critias tor a while and examine the cireum- 
stances narrated in the Tim«eus, for on them depends our appreciation of 
the Critias. First, could Solon have gone to Egypt and talked with the 
Priest at Sais’ If not, the whole story must be a fiction. Solon’s laws were 
passed in 594 n.c., after which he left Athens and journeyed in the East. 
He was already an experienced traveller, and the moment was especially 
favourable fur a Greek to visit Egypt: above all for an Athenian to visit 
Sais. Greek influence in the Delta was at that time at its height. 
Necho II. depended on his Greek mercenaries for his power abroad and for 
the security of his throne. He established for them the two great camps or 
rather cities of Daphnae and Naucratis. At sea he employed fureigners, 
mainly Greeks and Phoenicians, and it’ was he who sent the latter on the 
famous voyage of discovery round Africa. The same policy was continued 
under his successor Psammetichus IL., who in his expedition to the Sudan led 
his Greek mercenaries in person, and it was probably on this occasion that 
they carved their names on the rocks of Abu Simbel, where they can still be 
read. So strong indeed was the Greek influence that the native Egyptians 
became restive, and shortly after the time of Solon a reaction set in. The 
leader of the reactionary movement was Amasis, who, though he could not 
altogether dispense with the Greeks, dismantled Daphnae and confined the 
Greek settlement to Naucratis, which he made a sort of Treaty-port. Shortly 
after 594 B.c. was therefore a most opportune moment for Solon to visit Sais, 
which was then the capital of Egypt and in the very midst of the Greek 
military and commercial activity on which the Pharaoh and his court largely 
depended. It is only natural to suppose that some at least of the priests of 
the chief temple of the Capital must have been able to speak Greek, and we 
know that Herodotus found ἑρμηνέες and also talked with the Assistant 
Treasurer at Sais as well as with the priests generally. There is thus 
nothing improbable in Solon’s visit to Sais; on the contrary, when we 
consider all the circumstances and remember the fascination which the 
antiquity and wisdom of the Egyptians always had for the Greeks, it would 
be strange if he did not go there. The statement of Herodotus (11, 177) 
Σόλων δὲ ὁ ᾿Αθηνᾶιος λαβὼν ἐξ Αἰγύπτου τοῦτον τὸν νόμον ᾿Αθηναίοισι 
ἔθετο seems to imply that Solon had been in Egypt before. Plutarch, Life 


4 Scripta Minoa, by Arthur J. Evans, p. 108. though their translation was clearly a fraud. 
It is an interesting parallel that this Gieek 5 A History of Egypt, by W. M. Flinders 
chronicle is said io have been founded on Petrie, vol. iii. pp. 835-353. 
tablets accidentally discovered at Knossos, 
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‘ : Ἂ ἢ ) 
of Solon xxvi. says πρῶτον μὲν eis Αἴγυπτον ἀφίκετο, καὶ διέτριψεν, ὡς καὶ 
(πρότερον) αὐτός φησι, 


Νείλου ἐπὶ προχοῆσι Κανώβιδος ἐγγύθεν ἀκτῆς. 


This seems definite enough to be conclusive. There is no intrinsic 
impossibility in the account Plato gives of the conversations between Solon 
and the aged Priest, between those two, one of whom seemed to sum up in 
his venerable figure all the wisdom of the Egyptians, while the other was a 
type of the West by whom the ancient East was fated to be swept away: a 
man of a young eager active race thirsting for knowledge and adventure. 
First the old man wishing to show one of these young barbarians, one of the 
‘Brazen men from the Sea,’ how ancient and great was the land of Egypt, 
enlarged on the advantages his country enjoyed both in position and climate ; 
hence its unbroken prosperity and the preservation of the most ancient 
records. Then finding that his listener was both intelligent and appreciative 
he told him of a great but generally forgotten event which illustrated his 
contention that the Egyptian annals contained all history, including much 
which had been forgotten by other nations because of their frequent 
convulsions. At the same time the part played by the Athenians was a 
compliment to his guest. So he told him that once there had been a great 
Island Empire in the West which had rule over the sea and over other islands 
and parts of the continent ‘which surrounds the trne Ocean, dominating 
Europe as far as Tyrrhenia and North Africa as far as Egypt. Then it 
aspired to universal conquest and made war on Athens and Egypt, but was 
defeated by the Athenians who were then much more powerful than the 
Athenians of Solon’s time. Soon afterwards the Gods caused it to be 
overwhelmed by the sea, and Attica also became the victim of a flood which 
swept away its ideal inhabitants and reduced the land to its present size. 
The story as it stands sounds like an impossible romance. If however 
we are content to say that the island empire and not the island itself 
was destroyed suddenly and finally, then an exact parallel did actually 
oceur. 

Some eight centuries before Solon, Egypt had reached under Amenhotep 
the Third the zenith of her wealth and power.® Her dominion extended 
from the Sudan to the Taurus, from Libya to Carchemish. Temples and 
tombs, statues and jewellery attest to this day the might of her rulers and 
the skill of her artists. We know, too, that Egypt was in close and constant 
communication with her neighbours. The Tell el Amarna letters prove that, 
there was a regular correspondence with the cities of Palestine and with 
Babylon. In the West was another Empire also at the height of its glory, 
and with a history as old as that of Egypt itself. This was the great 
maritime empire of the Minoans, of which Cnossus was the capital. 

Of all the discoveries made in recent years that of Minoan Crete is the 
most amazing and the most vital to the reconstruction of Mediterranean 


5 Petrie, 4 History of Egypt, vol. ii. pp. 174 ff. 
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history. At the time of the Later Palace period (or Late Minoan II. in the 
scheme of Sir Arthur Evans), which is contemporary with the XVITIth 
Dynasty in Egypt, the Minoans had attained a very high degree of material 
and artistic development. In many respects it was strikingly modern. The 
palaces rising storey after storey with their grand staircases, the private 
houses with their luxury and refinement, the shops and magazines, the 
system of drainage, even the fashions of the ladies, are all without a parallel 
in the ancient world. This splendour was the result of no new or sudden 
growth, nor did it spring from imported ideas grafted on to a primitive 
people. In spite of much contact with the surrounding nations it was 
essentially due to long indigenous development stretching thousands of years 
back into the dim neolithic past when man first settled on the hill of 
Cnossus. 

The excavations show that before the final sack of the Palace there had 
been at least two periods of depression and upheaval in the Minoan world, 
which were each time succeeded by an age of yet greater progress and 
achievement, till about 1450 B.c. the Minoans dominated the Mediterranean. 
The whole sea-borne trade between Europe, Asia, and Africa was in their 
hands. Phoenician trade was not as yet considerable; indeed, Phoenicia 
seems to have done little more than take up the heritage of Crete after the 
Minoan power had been swept away. Even the famous Tyrian purple was 
due to the Minoans. The distinctive character of the Minoans was no less 
striking than their commercial and naval supremacy. They were different 
from the later Achaeans, and in dress, build, and character presented a 
marked contrast to Egyptians and Asiatics. This individuality was made 
more noticeable by the fact that they ruled the mysterious sea. During the 
great Palace period or Late Minoan II., the Minoan dominion, of which 
Cnossus was both the political and geographical centre, was a vast and 
well defined power with a highly centralised government, formed, it is true, 
of scattered islands and of cities on the coast of the mainland, but united 
not divided by the sea, and with a genius of its own, so that it may well 
have seemed to the ancient world more like a fourth continent, a kind of 
Australasia with all the added power and prestige of wealth, mystery, and an 
immemorial past. Since very early times the Minoans had been in close 
communication with Egypt.’ The three chief epochs of Minoan history were 
roughly contemporary with the three greatest periods in the history of 
Egypt. Thus the Early Minoan kingdom flourished during the rule of the 
Old Kingdom at Memphis’: the Middle Minoan power was at its height 
when the Twelfth Dynasty reigned at Thebes,® and the building of the last 
and greatest Palace at Cnossus with its throne-room, its frescoes, halls, and 
corridors, which in later ages was remembered as the Labyrinth, was con- 


7 The Palace in its Egyptian Relations, by by L. W. King and H. R. Hall, p. 359: The 
A.J. Evans (Egypt Exploration Fund, Archaeo- Two Labyrinths, by H. R. Hall (J.H.S. xxv. 
logical Report, 1900-1901). See also Scripta pp. 320-337). 

Minoa, pp. 30-31, 236-241, 263-264; Egypt and 8 Scripta Minoa, pp. 119-180. 
Western Asia inthe Light of Recent Discoveries, 3. ib. p. 19, pp. 134-188, p. 142. 4 
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temporary with the glories of the Theban Empire under the XVIIIth 
Dynasty.” It is even likely that the first Cretan Labyrinth was influenced 
by the earlier and greater Egyptian Labyrinth at Hawara. It is certain 
that Minoan influence was very active in Egypt in the reign of Amenhotep 
TI. and in Akhenaten’s palace at Tell el Amarna, and it is probable that 
their traders were busy in the Delta. Thus important events which 
happened in one country could not fail to be known in the other. Suddenly 
the Minoans were overthrown, Cnossus was sacked and burnt, and the might 
of King Minos was swept away for ever." Confident in the long supremacy 
of their Heet the Minvans had left Cnossus and all the cities yet discovered 
practically unfortified. A strong raiding party could have ravaged the 
island in a few days. Nothing as yet is known of the circumstances of this 
great disaster. It is certain that it fell upon Cnossus when it was at the 
height of its pride and power and not in a period of depression or decline.” 
Morcover, it seems fairly clear that the loss fell more on the governing class 
who lived in the great palaces than on the nation as a whole. It is not 
unlikely that the invader was helped by a revolt of the people against their 
rulers, and that the whole catastrophe was largely due to rebellion against 
the central power of Cnossus. In any case the chief and most startling 
result was the fall of Cnossus. 

The invasion scems to have come from the Southern coast of Greece, for 
at this period the centre of power shifts to Mycenae, Tiryns, Argos, and 
Athens, who grow great on the plunder of Cnossus. At the same time there 
seems to have been a partial revival among the cities of Minoan Crete, which 
the overmastering power of Cnossus had destroyed. But their innate vitality 
was spent, and in this revival Northern influence predominates.’ So daring 
and epoch-making a raid must bave required a bold and skilful leader. It is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the legend of Theseus and the Minotaur 
contains a popular tradition of the sack of Cnossus. Theseus is the most 
clearly defined, the most closely localised and the most human of al! the 
heroes of the older generation. All accounts agree that he was a native of 
Troezen. The story that he was really the son of Aegeus was clearly 
invented to legitimise his seizure of the Athenian throne. Usually he is 
called the son of Poseidon. even by Athenian writers, which indicates a 
Cretan or at least a seafaring origin, and it is significant that at the end of 
his life he is said to have withdrawn to Seyros. If there be any truth in the 
deeply rooted legend of Theseus, the man who had already won fame, who 
had been born and bred by the sea, and who had established himself in 
Athens as heir to the throne, was exactly the man to lead the raid which 


0 Seripta Mino, pp. 51-52, p. 72. at Tell el Amarna. It ceases for ever in the 
N For the dating see Seripia Minoa, p. 52. reaction which followed his death. 
Mr. E. R. Ayrton suggests that after the sack 15. Scripta Minow, p. 56. 
of the Palace some of the surviving artists may Minoan Pott ry from Cyprus and the Ovigia 
have fled to Egypt, where their art was already — of the Micencan Style, by E. J. Forsdyke (J. H.S. 
in great request, and that they were employed = xxxi. pp. 116-117). 
by Akhenaten, thus prolonging Minoan influence 
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was to shake off the yoke of Crete; nor need we be surprised at his desertion 
ut his Cretan ally and the untimely end of King Aegens. The subsequent 
synoecismus seems to have been a fact, and may well have been his work, 
Whatever degree of credence may be given to personal details the fact 
relnains that the Mimoans had settlements on the coasts of Greece," that 
Cnossus was sacked by raiders from the coasts and islands of Greece, and that 
these ‘Minoan’ settlements in Greece became independent and powerful 
‘ Mycenaean’ cities. Thus the Island Empire in the West, its defeat by the 
“Athenians’ and its sudden and terrible destruction are histurical facts, 
whether they influenced Plato or not. 

What of the flood which washed away Athens? The whole description 
of the Athenian state in these dialogues seems much more fictitious than 
that of Atlantis itself’ Plato acknowledges it to be a continuation of his 
ideal Republic, and doubtless intended it to symbolise the victories of 
Athens over Persia, apparently omitting in both cases the parts plaved by 
other states. If Atlantis was mighty her conqueror must be mightier, and 
as the limits of historic Attica were obvions a flood must reduce the ideal 
state to its actual dimensions. On the other hand several waves of invasion 
did sweep over the Greek peninsula between 1400 and 900 Bc. The 
course of events in the earlier part of this period is not yet clear, but it 
seems as if the men who sacked Cnossus and transformed the old Minoan 
settlements at Mycenae, Tiryns, and Argos enjoyed but a short-lived triumph, 
and that they were in turn conquered by a fresh wave of invaders from the 
North who occupied their palaces and became the Achaeans of Homer. 
Later came a greater destruction when the Dorians wiped out the Minoan 
and Mycenaean world, though a degraded type of its civilisation lingered 
on especially in the islands. 

We have still to consider the attempt at universal conquest by the 
Island Empire in the West. This attempt is an indisputable fact and 
influenced the whole course of Mediterranean history. Here we pass from 
conjecture to certainty, from legends to contempvrary ofticial records which 
still survive. We have seen that the sack of the Cretan Palaces did not 
end the Minoan civilisation, though it changed the whole aspect of the 
Mediterranean world and began a new epoch of history. On the contrary, 
during the ‘ Mycenaean’ age (which Sir Arthur Evans calls Late Minoan 111.) 
the Minoan civilisation was more widely spread than before though in a modified 
form and with a lower artistic standard, much in the same way as Hellenism 
was more widely diffused during the Hellenistic period than in the fifth 
century though its creative force was spent and its excellence declined. 


4 The whole subject of the legends and his- | Apolloderus ii. 1. 8. 2, in. 15. 8. 1. 
tory of this period in the light of recent excava- In the Criters the ‘extraordinary inun- 
tions is fully and clearly treated by the Rev. J. dation” which reduced Attica to its present 
Baikie in The Sea Kings of Crete. He maintains — size is said to have been the third before the 
that they support the identification of Atlantis “στοαί destruction’ of Deucalion. 
with the Minoan dominion. τὸ Dr. D. Mackenzie, in B.S 1. xi. p, 220, 
For the wars of Mines on Athens see xiii. pp 424-429. 
is —VOL, XXXII. Ρ 
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Until the Mycenaeans were finally conquered in the latter half of the 
twelfth century there was little outwardly to distinguish them from the 
earlier Minoans, and as a matter of fact there is no doubt that the Egyptians 
confused the two: both came from the Great Green Sea! Historically it 
was these Jater Mycenacans who made the great attack on Egypt and the 
Levant immediately before the date assigned to the Trojan War. Foremost 
among them were the Cretan Peleset, who afterwards became the Philistines 
of the Bible, the Siculi, and the Danai38 In the inscriptions of Rameses II, 
we read: ‘Their main support was Peleset, Thekel, Shekelesh, Denyen, and 
Weshesh. These lands were united, and they laid their hands upon the land 
as tur us the Circle of the Eurth. Their hearts were confident, full of their 
ww Whatever was the precise significance of the phrase * circle of the 
earth’ to an Egyptian (a disputed point) it would certainly suggest the 
whole world to a Greek. The end of the thirteenth century B.C. was a 
period of great unrest? Egypt was growing old and weak: her empire had 
shrunk almost to the Nile valley, she was falling under the power of the 
Priests, and the Libyans, who had recovered from their defeat by Merenptah, 
were inaking a determined attempt, aided by the sea-rovers, to conquer the 
Delta? She was still, however, the richest country in the world. To win 
this royal prize the *Mycenaeans’ of Crete and the Isles combined with the 
Dardani and their allies on the coast of Asia Minor. It was a mighty 
confederacy, formed as it was of the rovers ot the seas, of the pirate princes 
and fierce warriors who live in the lines of Homer. The land forces marched 
slowly down through Syria carrying their families with them in wagons, for 
the invasion was for them not a raid but a migration. The feet moved 
with them down the coast. The invaders were the most terrible foes Egypt, 
had ever met. Surely they would oceupy Palestine, plunder Egypt, and 
rule the whole Levant. But they had reckoned’ without their host. 
Rameses IIT. was one of the greatest men who ever reigned in Egypt. He 
is usually considered to have been only a moderately successful imitator 
of Rameses IT., but when we consider how much greater his difficulties were 
at home and abroad and how completely he triumphed over them we must 
acknowledge that he has been underrated. He was an able administrator 
and a great soldier, and by his victories gave Egypt a lasting peace. He 
defeated and drove out the Libyans who had occupied part of the Delta. 
At the same time he defeated the Mycenean sea-rovers who were co-operating 
with them, whereby his fleet gained experience which stood it in good stead 
in the great battle soon after. It may well be that the Egyptians considered 
that the Libyan invasion aided by these Rovers was part of the general 


plans. 


7 Later still the Minoan, were confused with 
the Phoenicians. Svripta Minoa, p. 80; Dis- 
cureries in Crete, p. 142. See H. R. Hall, 
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movement of the Peoples of the Sea. In the eighth year of his reign, about 
1194, Rameses marched into Palestine while his fleet sailed along the coast 
and defeated the invaders by land and sea. The site of the battle is unknown, 
but it must have been somewhere on the coast of Palestine or the Delta. 
The inscription recording the fight on land has been entirely destroyed, but 
the battle took place near enough to the sea to enable Rameses to march his 
troops up in time to take part in the destruction of the Mycenean fleet. The 
victory was complete and brought momentous results. The peace of Egypt 
was secured; and incidentally the Phoenicians must have benefited by this 
defeat of their enemies. Joshua’s invasion of Canaan was facilitated and 
probably hastened-by the destruction caused to the country by the opposing 
forces. Some of the surviving Peleset were allowed to settle on the coasts 
and became the Philistines who were known to Jeremiah as the ‘ Remnant of 
the country (or island) of Caphtor’™* It seems almost certain that the 
Trojan War was also directly due to this, the earliest known of the Decisive 
Battles of the World. 

We have seen then that the main outlines of the story told by the 
Priest about Atlantis contain a true account of the closing scenes of Minoan 
history from an Egyptian point of view: there was a great island empire in 
the far West; it did make an attempt at what seemed to the Egyptians 
universal conquest : the islanders were defeated by raiders from Greece who 
were very possibly led by the chief hero of Athens: and these ‘ Athenians’ 
were not long afterwards in turn overwhelmed. 

There is much in the geographical description of Atlantis which confirms 
this identification. ‘This island was the way to other islands, and from 
these islands you might pass to the whole of the opposite continent which 
surrounded the true ocean. These words exactly suit Crete, which has been 
called ‘the stepping-stone of continents’: they are meaningless if applied 
to any spot in the Atlantic ocean. 

The empire which Plato goes on to describe differs from all purely 
imaginary states such as Plato’s own Republic, in that it is not a single homo- 
geneous power: if is a wide and varied dominion under the rule of a central 
capital: ‘In this island there was a great and wonderful empire which had 
rule over the whole island and several others, as well as over parts of the 
Continent. Could the political position of Cnossus be expressed more 
accurately? The site of the Capital is described in terms which apply to 
the site of Cnossus. The island was very lofty and precipitous on the side 
of the sea, but the country immediately about and surrounding the city was 
on a level plain sheltered from theNorth. Further, in the Critivs we are 
told that the ‘earth-born’ man Evenor lived on a mountain ‘not very high 
on any side, and was found there by Poseidon on the site of the future city 
of Atlantis. The palace of Cnossus is built on a low hill which rises from a 
plain. On this hill there had been an important neolithic settlement tor 
ages before the Palace was built; it had apparently continued from 10,000 B.c. 


32. Jeremiah xlvii. 4. See also Gen. x. 6. 18. 14, Deut. ii. 23, Amos ix. 7. 
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or earlier up to the founding of the Minoan city. And on the North the 
plain is sheltered by hills, though it is true that these hills are very low. 
Again, the boundaries of the empire of Atlantis are identical with those 
which are specially associated with Minoan influence. Plato says that 
Atlantis ruled over North Africa as far as Egypt and over Europe as far as 
Tvrrhenia. The problent of the Etruscans is still unsulved. Pliny quotes 
Varro as stating that there were altogether four labryinths, and that one of 
them was the tomb of Lars Porsenna of Clusium. The three others were at 
Cuossus, Hawara, and Lemnos. Though the statement as it stands is 
eniginatic, Varro clearly considered a monument in what was then known 
as Etruria to belong to a type of building asseciated with Minos. However 
that may be, the Etruscans were a sea-puwer in Solon’s day, and would 
certainly have formed an eastern limit to any other sea-power that was 
farther West. Even Carthage found it prudent to make a treaty with them 
and to recognise them as masters of Corsica and the Tyrrhenian sea. They 
were the chief power in North Italy about 600 B.c. Their fleet was destroyed 
by Hiero 1. of Syracuse off Cumae in 474, after which they declined. Thus 
it would: be more natural for Solon than for Plato to consider them the limit 
to any Western aggression 

In North Africa we have seen that the Mycenean sea-rovers co- 
operated with the Libyans against Egypt, and near Gurob in the Fayum 
Mvycenean pottery was found in the tombs of the Tursha, who are probably 
the same as the Turusha who attacked Egypt in the reign of Merenptah. 

The geography therefore no less than the history of the empire of 
Atlantis reproduces with surprising accuracy that of the Minoan empire as it 
was known to the kgyptians. There remains. however, one obvious difficulty : 
Atlantis should be outside, and not inside the Pillars of Heracles. The 
whole treatment of the myth is much farther West, as is everything to 
do with Atlas. But had the original account anything to do with Atlas ? 
Does this objection, which seems fatal to the later developments of the 
levend, really apply to the original Egyptian version if any snch existed’? It 
is incre likely that it is this very name which has led all searchers astray, 
The actual names in their Greek form as we have them, if they were adapted 
fron Egyptian originals, can in any case be no more than rough equivalents 
which would convey to the Greek mind an impression corresponding to that 
which the records gave to an Egyptian. And it is important to remember 
that we are not dealing with a translation of the annals but at best with the 
outhmes of a poem with a purpose founded more or less on them, which is 
quite a different thing. The Egyptians have never been a seafaring people. 
We know that they did send expeditions to the coast of Palestine and the 
Red Sea earlier than the sack of Cnossus. But Crete lies about £00 miles 
to the West right out in an open sea? which can be really rough even for 
modern ships. and to reach it one must sail ont of sight of land, which always 
filled the coast-hugging mariners of the ancient world with dread. It is in the 


3 For the time required to sail from Crete to Egypt see Odyssey xiv. 11. 250-25 
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highest degree unlikely that Egyptian ships ever reached Crete in Minoan 
times. Evenif they had done so they would have found that the Minoan empire 
stretched yet further West again. Even if they had ventured to voyage so far 
into the Great Green Sea it is unlikely that the Minoans would have been more 
tolerant of rivals in trade than the Phoenicians were in later times. Crete 
therefore and the Minoan world which we are accustomed to assveiate with 
the Near East was to an Egyptian of the Theban Empire the Far West. 
How far West it might be he would not trouble. The very name Keftiu 
means ‘the men from the Back of Beyond.’ According to Mr. H. R. Hail 
the word ‘eft: means ‘ behind, * away back, and so is often written, when 
it has this meaning simply, with the symbol of the hindquarters of an 
animal. The root is a very early one, and occurs in the Pyramid texts. 
These Keftin are specifically the men of Minoan Crete and not the 
Myceneans, as is shown by their portraits on the monuments and their dress 
and the vases they carry.2* ‘So Keftiu lay in the extreme aphelion so to 
speak of the orbit of the peoples which revolved around the central sun 
of Egypt in the remotest part of the Mediterranean Ring.* References to 
the land from which the sea-rovers came are very vague in such records as 
have survived. They came from beyond Egyptian ken, and that was enough. 
But in Solon’s time the Western Mediterranean was familiar enough, and the 
Phoenician ships traded far beyond it. Only just before Solon’s visit they 
are said even to have circumnavigated Africa. Farthest West therefore must 
lie far beyond the Pillars of Heracles. It is possible that here we have an 
echo of an Egyptian phrase which placed the Keftiu beyond the Four Pillars 
of the World. These Pillars play a prominent part in ancient Egyptian 
theology and geography. They were at first actual mountains on the borders 
of the Egyptian world. In later times, as geographical knowledge widened, 
they had to be idealised and placed farther away. ‘Atlantis’ seems to have 
experienced a similar fate; or rather, in its Greek form it starts with this 
later adaptation of the old idea, though its foundations were — laid 
unconsciously on the older and geographically true tradition. [ἢ any 
case, if Solon hoped to sing of the vanished island, his first need would 
have been to find a Greek name fitted in form and associations 
employment in Epic verse. 


for 
As such the name Atlantis is admirable: it can 
be used with ease and dignity in hexameter lines, and it conveys a hint of the 
magic and mystery of that boundless Ocean which stretched beyond the 
limits of human travel. It is thus a Greek equivalent to the name Keft. It 
is worth noting that before the story is elaborated the first description 
attributed to the Priest begins with the words: νῆσον yap πρὸ τοῦ στόματος 
εἶχεν ὃ καλεῖτε, ὥς φατε, ὑμεῖς “Hpaxdéovs στήλας... ‘before the Pillars. 


2 Since this was written G. A. Wainwright 
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though he speaks of the δύναμιν ἔξωθεν ὁρμηθεῖσαν. To anyone sailing from 
Egypt, Crete is in front of the Pillars and the Atlantic is behind thein. 
Finally there is the tradition of the shallowness of the ocean and of the mud- 
banks which marked the site of the lost continent. It seems impossible that 
the early discoverers and traders should have brought back such a report of 
the real Atlantic Ocean. On the other hand, if they hugged the cvast too 
lung on their way to Crete or were driven out of their course they would soon 
strike the Syrtes, the quicksands which were dreaded even by the Romans. 
When the power of Cnossus had been swept away in perhaps little more 
than ‘a day and a night’ and the island was considered to have been 
engulfed in the waves it would have been no unnatural deduction to consider 
that its site was marked by the shoals which were reported in that 
direction ; especially as the Egyptians seem tu have lost touch with Crete 
after the sack. When Atlantis was, placed beyond the Pillars the mud-banks 
had also to be transported. 

There would have been an additional reason for Solun to locate Atlantis 
outside the Pillars of Heracles. From the Greek point of view the struggle 
would then become one between the civilised Aegean peoples and the dread 
forces of τὸ πέρας, i.e. that which was monstrous, beyond the limit, barbarous. 
Here again the name Atlantis gives a hint of a comparison with the Battle 
of Gods and Giants, for Atlas was one of the Titans. Such transpositions in 
the light of wider geographical knowledge are natural and widespread. In 
the Norse legends of Vineland accounts of the actual Azores were transposed 
so as to prolong an actual exploration of Labrador and Maine.” In the same 
way in the original Babylonian story ‘Ararat was the name of the desert 
mound where the Ark rested; and when the families of the younger sons of 
the patriarch moved off and made new settlements, they gave the name 
Ararat to the highest mountain they knew in honour of the spot where the 
Ark rested. This Armenian Ararat could no more have been the Ararat 
where the Ark rested than New York be York.’ ** We have already seen how 
the Egyptian Pillars of the world receded as the geographical horizon 
widened, and many critics believe that the scene of the original Odyssey 
was in the Black Sea but was later changed to the West, which remained 
utysterions after the Black Sea had been explored. 

The completeness with which the glories of what we now know to have 
been Minoan civilisation had become dissociated from Crete is shown in 
Homer's account of the Phaeacians. The picture given by the poet is 
substantially true of the great period of the Palace of Cnossus, but quite 
unlike that of Crete as he knew it. So the Phaeacians, who cannot be 
located, have to be found on an island which should have been almost 
desert. Phaeacia is to Homer just what Atlantis is to Plato with the vital 
difference that in the Homeric picture the catastrophe had not yet occurred. 
This seems to show that in Homer's time Minoan legends and poems still 


* Lecture by Dr. Nansen: The Geographical — Present, and Future (The Geogruphwal Journal, 
Journal, December 1911. January 1910.) 
3 Sir William Wileox. Mesopotamia: Past, 
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survived either in their original form or in translations, and that the Epic 
eycle may have adapted and embodied some of them. Yet Homer is familiar 
with the name of Minos. Odysseus, with fine irony, pretends that he himself 
is son of Deucalion son ot Minos, and so brother of Idomeneus. Minos, 
Deuecation and Idomeneus form, however, a true seyuence if they represent the 
last days of Minoan power, the coming of the Achaeans, and the generation 
of the Trojan War. 

Thus beth Greeks and Egyptians had records of the old Minoan 
civilisation before the sack of Cnossus. Both of them in time came to 
know Crete well, but neither connected the island with that particular 
elvilisation, though the Greeks knew that Minos had once ruled there 
with fabulous power and magnificence. This unidentified civilisation must 
therefore have belonged to a land that had since disappeared with its 
people. They were already familiar with a flood tradition. What more 
natural than that this ancient and unknown people also had _ been 
overwhelmed by a flood? In this case the transposition of the island and 
the theory of the food, and indeed the whole Atlantis legend in its 
popular form, is due to a lack of identification. 

But Plato (or Solon) still gives Atlantis rule over part of Europe and 
Africa. Why should he do this before their attempt at conquest, unless he 
had started with this idea given him by the true record’ It is must 
significant that when the myth is pushed further west so many of the old 
geographical landmarks are kept. 

The question next arises, How much Minoan history was actually 
preserved in the Egyptian state records and temple traditions in the 
sixth century B.c.? It is impossible to tell: but we may be sure that 
Minoan history as faras it affected Egypt was clearly and accurately 
recorded. We know for example that the attack of the Myceneans on 
Egypt described above was given in great detail, for much of the account 
remains to this day at Thebes, and the accompanying reliefs are so 
faithful that even if there were no inscriptions the Myceneans could be 
identified with certainty. But the sum of all the inscriptions which have 
survived is but a small fragment of those which existed in Solon’s day 
when the records were still complete. Especially is this the case with Sais 
and the Delta, the very part of the country which we should expect to have 
contained most evidence of the Minvans. We may safely assume, however, 
that some mention was made in the royal or temple records of the overthrow 
ot Cnossus no less than uf the later Minvans, for the event must have affected 
the Egyptians. The sudden destruction of the ruler of the seas and the 
chief commercial power in the Mediterranean began a new era in history. 
When later Greek historians tried to trace history back to its beginnings’ 
they went thus far and no farther. Behind that date all was attriputed to 
Minos, a great though shadowy name. After him a new order of things 
arose: after the sack of Cnossus there was no longer any central control of 
the seas, and the period of the sca-rovers begins. This period culminated in 
the Trojan War, when the different Mycenaean states, after having combined 
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against Egypt, were defeated by Rameses ΠῚ. and baulked of then prey. 
This caused them to fall out among themselves and turn their arms against 
each other, soon after which the Achaeans were overwhelmed by the Dorians 
and the period Late Minoan ILI. comes to an end. Then begins the list of 
Thalassocracies given by Eusebius.” Thus the great break in the normal 
intercourse between the Minoans and Egypt was caused by the destruction 
of Cnossus. This event affected the foreign relationships of the Minoans 
much more suddenly and rapidly than it affected the course of their general 
civilisation. Before that time Minoan influence had been strong in Egypt: 
from that time onwards until the attacks of the later sea-rovers, all con- 
nexion with Crete suddenly stops. The same result is shown by the 
excavations in Melos.> In Egypt, after the sack of Cnossus, the name 
Keftiu, which really meant Minoan Cretans, falls completely out of use and 
is superseded by various other tribal names belonging to the Peoples of the 
Sea” So it is almost inevitable that the destruction of the Palace at 
Cnossus which ended the old régime and began such a turbulent time did 
find some sort of notice in the Egyptian annals. Once there it would remain, 
whether it was understood or not. It is doubtful whether the Egyptians of 
Solon’s day associated the Keftiu with the island of Crete, though they 
certainly meant the men who we now know came from there. When we 
consider the vagueness with which the Egyptians regarded the sea and the 
islands, and the way in which the later Mycenaeans were confused with the 
Phoenicians, it is more than likely that the Keftiu were regarded as a curious 
people, who once existed in the West and had since disappeared, as indeed 
they had. Closer acquaintance with the Crete of the Dorian period would 
tend to prevent them from locating the Keftiu there. In this connexion 
it is interesting to notice that Proclus says he saw references to the men 
of Atlantis on Egyptian monuments and that there were many such. 
Dealing with this question (op. cit. p. 431) Dr. Jowett remarks, ‘The story 
may be false—there are similar tales about columns set up by the Canaanites 
whom Joshua drove out (Procop.).’ But such tales of the ‘Canaanites’ tend 
tu confirm the statement of Proclus, tor they have left large numbers of 
columns. Dr. Jowett further maintains that if the statement is true it only 
shows that the Neoplatonists took the trouble to forge stone monuments just as 
they forged books. Surely this is carrying scepticism too far. It is much 
simpler tu suppose that Proclus saw representations of the Keftiu, whom we 
now know to have been Minoans and who would answer in every respect to 
his‘men of Atlantis” Be that as it may, a fair number of public and private 
records of the Minoans still remain in Egypt. 

There is nuthing therefore intrinsically impossible or even unlikely in 
the statement that Sulon went to Sais, and was told by the Priest a story of 
the great island empire that once had existed in the far West; and that this 
story was drawn from the Egyptian records. It is equally probable that, if 


“I. L. Myres, JAS. xxvi. pp. 84-180 and — xiii. pp. 424-429, 
xxvii. pp. 123-130. Ἢ, R. Hall, "Κεῖται and Peoples of the 
8 OP Mackenzie. * Cretan Palaces, BoS.4. Sea, BOSWA. viii. 
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he did hear such a wonderful and thrilling tale, he would use it or intend to 
use it as the basis of an epic poem. Solon was a poet no less than a 
politician and it was by a political poem which still survives that he first 
won fame. Now that his political work was done, he would compose a 
patriotic poem on the ὕβρις of the forgotten island like that of the Τιτῆνες 
κακομῆται ὑπέρβιον ἦτορ ἔχοντες ὃ and its defeat by the Athenians of old. a 
theme which would appeal to the national pride of his countrymen and might 
help to smooth their dissensions. For this purpose the history would have 
to be modified. The glory must go to Athens and the part played by 
Rameses ITI. would not be mentioned ; and the battle must come before and 
not after the destruction of Cnossus. It is also a fact that the Egyptians had 
no share in the overthrow of Cnossus and the Cretan Palaces: they were 
concerned only with the wars of the later sea-rovers. Further, the Epic 
would be a type of Hellenism against Barbarism, cosmic in scope like the 
Battle of the Gods and Giants. (Plato would have made it a prototype of 
the Persian wars.) ἵνα τῆς ἀναλογίας ἡμᾶς ἀναμνήσῃ, διὰ μὲν τοῦ τῶν 
᾿Αθηναίων ὀνόματος ἐπὶ τὴν ᾿Ολυμπίαν ἀναπέμπει τοὺς ἀκούοντας συστοιχίαν, 
τὴν ὑπὸ τῆς ᾿Αθηνᾶς στρατηγουμένην, διὰ δὲ τοῦ τῶν ᾿Ατλαντίνων ἐπὶ τοὺς 
Τιτανικοὺς θεούς, εἷς γάρ που τῶν Τιτανικῶν καὶ ὃ μέγιστος "Ατλας." 
Another familiar struggle was also suggested, the strife of Athens and 
Poseidon τῶν ᾿Ατλαντίνων Ποσειδῶνος ὄντων ἐκγόνων. The theme was one 
to fire the imagination of any poet and would appeal especially to an 
Athenian: most of all to a poet who was also a statesman and in the position 
of Solon. 

The epic was never completed : but if Solon had really begun or planned 
it, had Plato any special reason for knowing it, and if so why did he associate 
it with Critias? Dr. Jowett says (Introduction to Critivs, op. cit. p. 526) 
‘It is singular that Plato should have pretixed the most detested of Athenian 
names to this dialogue, and even more singular that he should have put into 
the mouth of Socrates a panegyric on him. ‘Yim. 20 ΔΑ). In the first place 
Plato belonged to the family of Solon: in the second this family had been 
friendly with that of Critias for generations. The relationship is variously 
given, Suidas: Lexicon, xv. Solon, says ἕκτη yap ἣν ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνου παῖς 
γενομένη Δρωπίδας Tod ποιητοῦ ἀδελφοῦ Σόλωνος. 

This is confirmed by the anonymous Prolegomenu (Teubner Text, vol. xv). 
Olympiodorus in his Life of Pluto traces his descent from Solon on his father’s 
side. Proclus says ὥστε ὁ ᾿λαύκων Κριτίου θεῖος ἦν, ἀνεψιὸς δὲ Χαρμίδης, 
θεῖος δὲ Πλάτωνος, Σόλων δὲ ἀδελφὸς τοῦ ἐπιπάππου (τοῦ) Κριτίου" τοῦ μὲν 
οὖν ἀληθὲς τοιοῦτον" ὁ δέ γε θεῖος Ιάμβλιχος ἄλλως πως παραδίδωσι τὴν τοῦ 
γένους διαδοχήν (Comnentury, 35 ¥). There are also other variations, τὺ 
all authorities agree that Solon, Critias, and Plato were inter-related. Again, 
in the opening scene of the Churmdes (15 Ἐ) Plato states that Anacreon, 
Solon, and many other poets had composed panegyrics in honour of Critias 
son of Dropidas. Apart from the Trmeeus and the Critias it is evident that 


Ὁ Proclus, op. cit. i. 175. ib i, 172. 2 hi. 11. 
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Solon was ranked high as a poet by the old school, and that he was a friend 
of the elder Critias. 

Though in some quarters Critias was, as Dr. Jowett reminds us, the 
most hated name in Athens, yet it is probable that he was popular with at 
least a section of the Aristocrats. Plato was essentially an aristocrat: even 
in his Republic the Guardians are the only class in which he really feels any 
interest. 

Thus though the whole episode in the 7imueus of Solon’s visit to 
Egypt and his poem on Atlantis may be a fiction it may also be true. What 
then of the Critias? It seems to be no Jess than a transcript in prose of the 
beginning of Solon’s epic which Plato at one time intended to complete as a 
Dialogue, but which he, too, left unfinished and unchanged in general form, 
though he may have modified it to make it further symbolical of the Persian 
Wars. 

After a short perfunctory introduction the Critias starts from the 
beginning as an unbroken narrative cast in the regular form of an Epic poem, 
with Invoeation of the Muse, detailed description of the combatants. careful 
mention of dates and numbers. and a Council of the Gods. It breaks off 
uumediately before the great speech of the Father of Gods and Men which 
would set forth the argument of the coming struggle, at a point which is 
curiously abrupt in prose but which is exactly where an epic poet would 
naturally pause in composition. 

Further the speech of Critius from the beginning of the invocation to 
the end of the description of Atlantis and the beginning of the Council of 
the Gods is almost exactly the same length as the first book of the Iliad up to 
the promise of Zeus to Thetis and the subsequent scene among the Gods. 
It is strange too that an outline ot the whole story has already been given in 
the Timeus, where it would be superfluous if it were going to be told 
again at greater length in the next dialogue. It almost seems as if Plato 
might have inserted the sketch in the Timacus when he doubted whether he 
would ever complete the Critias. The whole atmosphere of the Critius is 
frankly imaginative. The city of Atlantis becomes a medley of marvels from 
all the non-Hellenic world. The great temple with its ‘strange Asiatic look’ 
seems to be inspired by the Babylon that Nebuchadnezzar was building to 
the wonder of the world, and the facing of the city walls may be a glorifi- 
eation of the glazed tiles which covered the walls of some of the Babylonian 
fortified palaces. The vast canals are derived from those of Egypt and 
Babylonia.*' Horses and chariots were used in Crete as well as in most of 
the ancient world** The elephants may have come from Egyptian records 
of the wars of Thothmes,” or may have been contributed by the Carthagin- 
iaus. None of these non-Minoan wonders appear in the Tim«eus, but they 


* Necho IL had begun the canal which wasp. 336. Herodotus ii. 158. 
finished by Darius from the Eastern Delta to 4 Scripta Minua, p. 42. 
Suez, It was four days’ sail in length, and so * For the presence of elephants in Meso- 


wide that triremes could pass each other ; eéde potamia e/de Ed. Mever, Gesehichic d. Altertums, 
Prof. W. M. Ἐς Petrie, 4 History of Egupt, iii. i. 263. 
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are exactly what would have struck a Greek traveller most and are exactly 
suited to embellish an epic of the struggle of Hellenism against Barbarism, 
Dr. Jowett remarks in his introduction to the Timueus that the later forms 
of the Atlantis legend current in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries contain features taken from the Edda as well as from the Old and 
New Testament ; also trom the tales of missionaries and the experiences of 
travellers and colonists. Would it be surprising if in the same way Solon 
added to and exaggerated the wonders he had seen and heard? At the same 
time Dr. Jowett admits that no version of the story is known earlier than 
Plato. Yet in spite of these additions Minoan Crete dominates the scene. 
This is apparent in the details no less than in the general plan. The great 
harbour with its shipping and its merchants coming froin all parts is typical 
of Crete: the elaborate bathrooms and the Stadium ** are striking features 
in the Minoan scheme of life, and the solemn sacrifice of a bull was a Minoan 
ceremony. It is true that these points of resemblance are not in themselves 
enough to prove Minoan origin, but this inference is warranted when we read 
that ‘the bull is hunted in the Temple of Poseidon without weapons but 
with staves and nooses.’ *’ This cannot be anything but a description of the 
Bull-ring at Cnossus, the very thing which struck foreigners most, which 
became a very type of the rule of Minos and gave rise to the legend of the 
Minotaur. Plato’s words exactly describe the scenes on the famous Vaphio 
cups which seem to have been imported from Crete and which cer- 
tainly represent catching wild bulls for the Minoan bull-fight. This bull- 
fight as we know from frescoes in the palace of Cnossus itself, the Temple of 
Poseidon, differed from all others in the very point which Plato emphasises, 
namely that no weapons were used. 

It is not impossible therefore that Solon went to Egypt and learned 
what was in fact the Egyptian version of the overthrow of the Minoans, 
although he did not recognise it as such: that he used it as the basis of an 
epic which he never completed, but the plot of which Plato knew and 
adapted to his own use. This view is at least consistent with known facts. 

The chief objections which remain are the following :— 

(1) The world remembered Minos pretty clearly in the sixth century B.c. 
It certainly did remember a great power personified under that name just as 
the Minoan civilisation was typified by the fabulous inventions of Daedalus. 
Tradition was right in maintaining that before the Achaeans there had been 
a greater power and a higher civilisation of which Crete had been the centre. 
But its historical value when not illustrated by other evidence may be 
judged by the way in which the bull-fights and magnificence of the Palace of 
Cnossus are represented by the legends of the Minotaur and the Labyrinth, 


Cf. also the ‘ Dancing-place of Ariadne ’ 

In the temple of Seti I. at Abydos the 
King is shown lassoing a bull for sacrifice, but 
the scene is wholly different from the Minoan 
bull-fight. For an account of the Thessalian 
bull-fight. the ravpoxa@dyia, and its possible 


detivation from the Minoan, see Farnell, Cults 
of the Greek States, iv. p. 25. The Thessalian 
hunters, however, were often mounted and gave 
asort of ‘Wild West’ exhibition. whereas the 
toreadors at Cnossus performed on foot and 
vaulted over the bull. 
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which are meaningless unless we, like Theseus, hold the clue. The chief 
point is that neither Solon, the Priest, nor Plato recognised that the 
Egyptian records reterred to the same fact as the Greek legends. The point 
of view of the Egyptians and their accurate but dry annals had little in 
common with Greck traditions. Even to-day many critics refuse to accept 
the identification ! 

(2) Plato was quite capable of inventing Egyptians or anything else, 
and gives several hints that the whole story isa fiction. He certainly could 
have invented a similar tale, but it is also quite in his manner to take a 
story from history and adapt it to his own use. The story of Gyges as it is 
told in the Republic is as complete a fairy-tale as can be. Yet the 
characters are historical and the story without the magic is mainly true. 
Dr. Jowett classes the story of Atlantis with that of Robinson Crusoe, 
Gulliver's Travels, and the Homeric poems. But while Gulliver’s Travels 
were purposely made impossible, Robinson Crusoe and the Homeric poems, 
which like Atlantis have a semblance of truth, were founded on fact.*® Plato 
may not have believed the story himself. That would make his involuntary 
evidence all the more valuable. 

(3) The Priest would not confuse Rameses III. with Akhenaten even if 
he were to confuse the Keftiu with the sea raiders, which 15 also unlikely. 
He would not: but then we have not got his version. Our text of Herodotus, 
Book 11., which is not an epic poem but serious Egyptian history, puts the 
fourth Dynasty after Rameses.” Solon may have consciously altered the 
sequence of events to make the narrative more effective after the manner of 
Dumas: or the two main stages of the Minoan overthrow may have been 
condensed into one dramatic episode when considered apart from strictly 
Egyptian history. Similarly, in Greek legends an earlier and a later Minos ἢ 
and an earlier and a later Theseus can be distinguished. This tendency is 
almost universal in traditional history. 

Τὸ would be indeed strange if so great and terrible an event as the sack 
of Cnossus and the downfall of the all-powerful Minoans should be lett 
unrecorded. It would be still stranger if a thousand years afterwards a 
philosopher ‘evolved from his own inner consciousness’ the story of a 
disaster unique in human history, which he himself considered a_ fiction, 
but which agrees in its main features with that which really happened: 
for the parallel between fact and fiction is complete provided the doom of 
Atlantis be regarded as the overthrow of a political power and not as the 
disappearance of a geographical site. If this point be conceded, then the 
Minoan Empire. the sack of Cnossus, and the exploits of the Mycenean sea- 
raiders furnish the underlying historical facts which can be recognised in the 
legend. 

K. T. Frosy. 


™ See lecture by Prof. J. L. Myresat Winm:- arisen. The interesting point for the present 
peg, 1909. argument is that the mistake was made and was 
% Prot. W. M. Flinders Petrie, .7. WS. xxviii. not corrected. 
p. 275, explains how the mistake may have Ὁ Serepta Minow, Preface. p 1. 


THE CUP IN THE FIRST ΤΟΥΤῚ, OF THEOCRITUS. 
[Puates XV, XVI] 


THE cup which the goatherd in the first Idyll of Theocritus gives to 
Daphnis as a reward for his song has not attracted very much attention 
either from commentators or archaeologists. Legrand! is content to regard 
the description as a phantasy composed of reminiscences of various works 
of art strung together at random. Theocritus, he thinks, not only had 
no actual cup in his mind, but was even at no pains to visualise the work 
he describes: hence many of the details mentioned are unintelligible 
when the work is regarded as a whole, and it is useless to try to reconstruct 
a cup from the description. 

This is an extreme view. Brunn? allows that the poet had some 
actual cup in his mind, but believes him to have transferred to it descriptions 
of other works of art, and to have confused the whole by the addition of 
decoration invented ‘nach seiner eigenen Phantasiec. Stripped of these 
additions, the vessel was a bowl decorated on one side with the woman 
between her suitors, on the other with the boy in the vineyard, and in 
the interior with the fisherman. This arrangement corresponds with 
that of Fritzsche, except that he places the erotic group in the interior, 
and accounts tor the acanthus by supposing it to be placed under the 
handles like the palmettes of Attic cylices. Cholmeley and Edmonds * 
on the other hand suppose all the scenes to be on the outside of the cup 
hetween the bands of floral decoration, and Flaxman, who seems to have 
come to the same conclusion, produced froin the description given by 
Theocritus a silver vase resembling a calix-crater, which Is now among 
the English royal plate Wilamowitz® alone arranges the scenes as they 
must, in my opinion, be arranged—that is to say, all in the interior of 
the cup. 

There is, it will be seen, a good deal of uncertainty on the subject 
and it seems to me worth while to consider the question in more detail 
than previous writers have done. It can, I think, be shown that Theocritus 
had a elear idea of the cup, and that his description, whether it refers tu 
a real cup or not, contains nothing which might not have been found on 
a vessel made in the third century before Christ. 


Etude sur T. yp, 222 the exterior. 


1 
2 Sitzungsber. dyer. Akad, 1879, i. p. 4. 4h. A. Jones, The Gold and Silver of 
3 (RR. 1912, pp 241 ἢ. An earlier discus- Windsor Castle, Pl. LXVI. 

sion by Gaedechens I have not seen, but I 5 A brief discussion will be found in his 


gather that he also arranged all the scenes on Textuesch. ad. grirch, Bukolikrr, p. 227. 
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1. Theoeritus describes the vessel as, 


βαθὺ κισσύβιον κεκλυσμένον ad& κηρῷ 
» ΝᾺ; ΤᾺ Ψ ΄ὔ £ δ 
ἀμφῶες, νεοτευχές, ἔτι γλυφάνοιο ποτοσὸον. 


Our first duty then is τὸ enquire what a kissybion is, and, in particular 
whether the name attached to a cup of any definite shape and, if so, of 
what shape. 

Athenaeus devotes a chapter® to the discussion of the kissybion, in 
which he states that it was a rustic vessel made of wood and that, according 
to Philemon, it had one handle. Our particular specimen, however, 
has two, and the shape probably varied, for we are tuld that the Aeolians 
called a scyphos by this name and that Dionysius of Saimos, commenting 
on the passage’ in which Odysseus gives the Cyclops κισσύβιον μέλανος 
οἴνοιο, paraphiases the word by κυμβίον. Some indication, however, of 
the literary use of the word by Theocritus’s contemporaries may perhaps 
be vbtained from a criticism which Athenaeus makes on Callimachus. 
Callimachus used ἄλεισον as a synonym of κισσύβιον and though 
Athenaeus, a purist in such matters, complains that in so doing τὴν 
ἀκριβῆ θέσιν τῶν ὀνομάτων οὐ διαφυλάττει, we may assume that the two 
words were tu Callimachus very nearly synonymous and denoted vessels of 
approximately the same shape. Now the ἄλεισον seems from another passage 
of Athenaeus” to have resembled a phiale or shallow saucer-shaped dish. 

The proof that Theveritus meant a vessel of this shape by his use 
of the word is not a strong one, but since, as we shall presently see, a 
eup of this shape is demanded by his description and might have been 
deduced independently from the account of the ornamentation, the 
conclusion is satisfactory. We may therefore note that when Theocritus 
says the κισσύβιον was deep, we are to understand the word to be used 
comparatively. Its depth is that of a soup-plate, not of a tumbler. That, 
tur a sancer-shaped vessel, it must have been deep, we should also have 
been able to deduce from the account of the ornamentation. 


Il. Having thus determined provisionally the shape of the vessel, 
we may take a brief preliminary survey of the decoration before considering 
its arrangement on the cup. 

The cup has two handles and round its lip 

papvetat ὑψόθι κισσός, 
κισσὸς ἑλιχρύσῳ κεκονιμένος" ἁ δὲ κατ᾽ αὐτὸν 
καρπῷ ἕλιξ εἱλεῖται ἀγαλλομένα κροκόεντι. 
‘Within’ (ἔντοσθεν) is the group of the woman and her two lovers and, 
besides (or after) them, an old fisherman standing on a rock and gathering 


δ xi. 476 F. segq. In his quotation of the passage it is not clear 
7 Od. ix. 346. Athenaeus returns to this that the same vessel is meant by Callimachus, 
comment at xi. 481 E. but this may have appeared from the context. 


* For this we must take Athenaeus’s word. 9 xi. 783 A. 
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his net for a cast.!? Quite near the fisherman is the little boy weaving 
his locust-cage on the wall of a vineyard while the two foxes plunder 
his vines and his lunch. All over the cup spreads the pliant acanthus. 

First therefore we must consider the character of the floral decuration 
mentioned at the beginning of the account of the cup. What are the rela- 
tions of the ivy and the ‘helichryse, and where do they come on the 
vessel ? 

‘The general meaning is clear’ says Mr. Cholmeley, ‘that ivy and 
helichryse are mingled, and this is the view held by all recent com- 
mentators upon the passage. Fritzsche talks of ‘eine Guirlande von 
Epheu und Rainblume, and the interpretation is an old one. The scholiast 
talks of ivy and helichryse intertwined, and the imitation of the passage in 
Virgil! ; 

lenta quibus torno facili superaddita vitis 
diffusos hedera vestit pallente corymbos, 


suggests that he too took the words so. The Etymologicum Magnum is 
also of this opinion,” and Nonnus, in a passage usually quoted as an imitation 
of Theocritus, says τ 


τοῦ περὶ χείλεος ἄκρον ἐπ᾽ ἀμπελόεντι καρήνῳ 
+ κισσὸς ἔλιξ χρυσέῳ δὲ πέριξ δαιδάλλετο κόσμῳ. * 


Helichryse is, according to Fritzsche, ‘unsere Rainblume, auch wohl 
Immortelle genannt, gnaphalium stoechas’ and he refers to a plate showing 
the plant known in English as Goldilocks. The botanical question must be 
left to more competent judges, but it would appear that helichryse is the name 
of one or more of the species to which the name has in modern times been 
given as generic. They have tor the most part yellow flowers and slender 
leaves. 

Now it is to be observed that Virgil, and perhaps also Nonnus, have 
modified the description of Theocritus in that they speak of ivy intertwined, 
not with a flower, but with another climbing plant, the vine: and it is 
obviously much easier to imagine an ornamental wreath of two climbing plants 
combined than of ivy mingled with flowers* Still, such wreaths were used 
at banquets * and Ovid is content with an embroidered border which 


nexilibus flores hederis habet intertextos,!’ 


so that the interpretation cannot be condemned on this ground even 
though examples of such composite floral motives cannot be found in the 
extant remains of Greek art. Supposing them not to belong to art, we could 


10 ἐς βόλον ἕλκει. The commentators trans- on the neck of an Etruscan stamnos in Munich, 


late ‘for a catch’ which seems to me inferior (911) but it is certainly very rare: vine leaves, 


both in point of Greek and in sense. vrapes, and ivy leaves on same stem on an 
11 Eel. iii. 38 f. Etruscan mirror, Rom. Afitt. xxvii. p. 265. 
12 φν, éAlxpuoos. 15. Ath. xv. 679 Ε. For helichiyse in garlands 
B xix. 25. ef. Ath. xv. 680 & sqq,, Dioscorides iv. 57. 
4A combination of ivy and vine could be 16 Afrr, vi. 128, 


paralleled from pottery: it occurs for example 
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always fall back on the view of Legrand or Brunn and suppose this decoration 
to have been drawn from the poet’s imagination. 

Assuming therefore that ivy and helichryse are intertwined, how are we 
to translate the lines 30-31 7 

κισσὸς ἑλιχρύσῳ κεκονιμένος" a δὲ κατ᾽ αὐτὸν 

καρπῷ ἕλιξ εἱλεῖται ἀγαλλομένα κροκόεντι. 
Κεκονιμένος ought to mean ‘dusted’ or * spotted, and in what sense can an 
ivy wreath be ‘dusted’ with another flower? The scholiast who says 
συμπεπλεγμένος, κεχρισμένος explains what in his opinion the word ought to 
mean but not how it should mean any such thing. In the Etymologicum 
Miynum, where the passage is quoted, some MSS have the hardly more 
satistactory κεκολλημένος which is interpreted συμπεπλεγμένος, and appears 
to be a desperate attempt to emend the passage to the desired meaning.” 
Modern emendations are hardly more satisfactory: κεκυλισμένος, κεκομη- 
μένος, κεκραμένος, κεχροισμένος, have all been suggested, but have neither 
deserved nor met with much approval. 

Nor are explanations of the word much more satisfactory. Salmasius 
proposed to abandon the view that helichryse was a Hower and to interpret 
the passage as referring to hederu. auripiymento conspersu. A few scholars 
followed him. but since there is no real evidence that ἑλίχρυσος means auri- 
piquentum, the view has been abandoned by all modern critics.” Fritzsche 
translates the word correctly enough ‘bestaubt,’ but hardly persuades us 
that this ‘=aus dem Epheu blicken die Blatter der Rainblume hervor.”? 
‘Cholmeley translates frather disingenuously) ‘painted v’er, 7? hazards an 
udd conjecture that the ivy is dusted over with the pollen of the helichryse, 
and finally wonders whether Theocritus ‘uses the verb in a somewhat new 
sense,” 

Nov ave our difficulties at an end with κεκονεμένος, for the words 

a δὲ κατ᾽ αὐτὸν 

καρπῷ ἕλιξ εἱλεῖται ἀγαλλομένα κροκοέντι 
have σίνοη much trouble. To say that the ivy-tendril winds either along the 
helichryse or along the ivy, rejoicing in saffron fruit (of which we have heard 
nothing betore), has been felt by commentators to be awkward, and various 
explanations have been put forward. Ahrens, followed by Hiller and 
Cholneley, suppoxed that ‘ opposite to’ the first band of decoration 15 another 
band of ivy with fruit. but this explanation is open to the yravest objection, 
since it precludes the possibility of any plausible arrangement of the rest of 
the decoration. Others have thought that és means the variety of ivy so 
ealled. and have regarded the wreath as composed of two kinds of ivy and of 
helichryse. Edimonds postulates ἐλέχρυσος as a feminine to which he may 


1 κεκονιμένος is reserved in δέ, Gud. sv. note on the passage: see also Wilamowitz 
ἀκόνιτοι, With an absurd explanation, Terlyesch. yp. 225, 

᾿ξ Wilamowitz (Tealgesch p. 226) itghtly “© This explanation is retained by Hiller in 
emphasises the point that there are no real the Fritzsche-Hiller edition. 
vanauts τῇ the tradition. 4 Similarly Edmonds ‘ivy freaked with a 


A diseussion will be found in Meieke’s — cassidony.’ 
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refer a, and translates, taking éc£ as an adjective, ‘cassidony which goes 
twisting and twining among the leaves in the pride of her saffron fruitage.’ 

But flowers woven into wreaths do not ‘ 80 twisting and twining, Conjecture 
is easy but not very convincing: κατ᾽ αὐτῶν (se. τῶν χειλῶν), κάτωθεν, κατ᾽ 
ὥὦὥτων have been proposed. Wilamowitz,” after a long discussion, despairs of 
the passage, and it is clear that some new explanation’ is badly needed.” 

Let us therefore begin from the other end and consider briefly the 
history of ivy as a decorative motive in Greek pottery. The commonest form 
is that in which two rows of ivy-leaves are set base to base, usually with a 
straight line running between them to represent the ivy stem. The line is 
sometimes undulated, and, more rarely, omitted altogether. ‘The leaves are 
not connected with each other or with the stem (Fig. 1)24 


44460 
ψφφφφ 


LATER Form. 


Fig. 2.—Ivy ParrEern ; 


Fig. 1.—Ivy PAarrern; Earty Form. 


This pattern is extremely common, especially in the later b.-f. period, 
and occurs most frequently on lids of amphorae, on the flat sides of amphora 
handles, and as a frame at the sides of the panels on hydriae and sometimes 
of oenochoae and craters. The design is perhaps not consciously stylistic, for 
it is habitually used also to represent actual sprays and wreaths of ivy on 
the vases. 

The development of this pattern need not be traced in detail. The 
main steps are the addition of stalks connecting leaves with stem, a 
more realistic disposition of the leaves in relation to the stem, and the 
addition of fruit, first as dots or groups of dots formally disposed among 
the leaves but unattached to the stem, and then finally attached to 
the stem by stalks which alternate with the leaf-stalks (Fig. 2). This final 
stage is reached already in the b.-f. period,’ ** but it is rare both in b.-f. and in 


2 Textg schichte py. 223 if 
*4 Creech translates the lines : 
Where Kids do seem to brouze, 
The Berryes crop, aud wanton in the boughs. 
The key to this mysterious version probably 
116. in the ambiguity ofthe Latin word capreolas, 
4 1 omit here occisional variants of the 
pattern with disconnected leaves which may be 
found here and there— chiefly on vases of Iouian 
or Etruscan fabric. 
> £.g. Brit. Mus. B 364 (crater by Niko- 
sthenes), Munich 1683 (b.-f. hydria), Vienna, 
Hofm. 288, 289, 291 (b.-f. amphorae) Kunst-u.- 
Ind. Mus. 279, Wurzburg 180 (b.-f. cups). 
* Eg. Biit. Mus. B 413, Munich 2155, 
Vienna, Hofm. 307, Wurzburg 181 (Ὁ -f. cups ; 
HS. VOL. XXAILIT 


the first two by Hermogenes), Louvre F 9, 
Munich 1684, 1698 (h,-f. hydriae), Berlin 1698 
(b.-f. amphora). There are many variants of 
this pattern; for example, a form with sym- 
metrically recurved leaf-stalks and with dots 
close to main stem appears on a class of b.-f. 
olpae: Brit. Mus. B 474, Louvre F 334, 
Vienna, Hofm 299, and several in the Museo 
Civico, Bologna. 

* E.g. Munich 1745 (b.-f. oenochoe) Brit. 
Mus. B 379, 380 (fonian or ‘Chaleidian’ cups). 
The pattern probably comes from Ionia as it 
occurs in very elaborate form on Caeirtan 
hydriae: Louvre K 698, 699 cf Endt, Jun. 
Vasenmal, p. 4 figs. 1-4, 6. 
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r.-f£.2 until we come to the Italian fabrics, when, together with the same 
pattern without the fruit-stalks, it practically ousts the earlier forms. 

The examples of our patterns vary a good deal in details (such as the 
disposition of the stalks on the stem), but the main features are the same. 
These two patterns are unquestionably those which were in common use in 
Theocritus’s time, and they are not confined to pottery. I reproduce two 
examples of the pattern from silver vessels (Plate XV); the first is a small 
silver amphora from Bagni di Vicarello, now in the British Museum, the 
second, one of six bowls of different sizes found at Hildesheim, and now in 
the Berlin Antiquarium.? On « priori grounds, therefore. we should expect 
one of these two patterns to be that mentioned by Theocritus if his words 
could be explained on that hypothesis. 

Fortunately, Suidas and Zonaras give us the required assistanc3: their 
gloss on the word ἑλίχρυσος runs as follows :— 

ἑλίχρυσος" τὸ τοῦ κίσσου ἄνθος: ἄνθει ἑλιχρύσου ἐναλίγκιος. 

This gloss at once reconciles Theocritus’s description with what we know to 
have been the common form of decorative ivy in use in his day—ivy dotted 
with its fruit, along which the undulating main ivy-stem (marked A in 
Fig. 2) winds, rejuicing in the yellow fruit which springs from it on either 
side. Given the fact that the fruit is represented by dots and that ἐλίχρυσος 
refers to these dots, the metaphor in κεκονιμένος becomes immediately 
intelligible. 

This band of decoration then runs alung the lip of the cup. The 
description is not precise as to whether it is inside or outside, but on the 
whole favours the view that it is outside, and here we should probably 
place 1.51 


Til. This ivy-pattern has necessitated a digression. We may now 
consider the arrangement of the three scenes which form part of the 
ornamentation. They are said to be ‘within, and it is natural to take these 
words as meaning ‘within the cup. Those who suppose there to be two 
bands of floral decoration on the outside of the vessel (translating κατ᾽ αὐτόν 


flowers and finit might easily be confused), 
shows that his comment is not a deduction fiom 
Theocritus Moreover the last three words 
seem to he meant for an illustrative quotation 
fom sume other source. In the known pattern 
the dots probably represent fruit. 

3) Bauds of ivy aud other floral patterns are, 
however, common on the inside edge of S. 
Italian cups and plates—especially of black 
Campanian ware—so that the pattern may con- 


* Good ¥.-f. examples: two cups by the 
Penthesilea Master (Munich 2688, 2689: 
Fu.-Kh, 6 and 55), the Berim Masten’s large 
amphora (Berlin 2690: ὦ ΠΝ xxxi. PL. XV. 
and XVL.), Louvre hydiia G 49. The pattern 
also occurs in black on 1.-f. vases: egy. Vienna, 
Holm. 482, 495 (r.-f. craters). 

* A yuriant of the pittern occurs on a silver 
alabastos fiom Thessaly (th. Jit. 1912, 
PL Lif) and inlaid in silver on a bionze eup in 


the British Mu-eum. 

” Nonnlls’s χρυσέῳ κόσμῳ suggests that he 
may have understood Theocritns’s ἑλίχρυσος in 
this sense, but the corruption makes inference 
uvecertain. The tact that Suidas says ἄνθος, not 
καρπός, though in itself immaterial (since ivy 


ceivably occupy this position on Theocritus’s 
cup. This is Wilamowitz’s view (7'cefgesch. 
p. 227): [1 cannot, however, assent to the 
statement that to place the wreath outside the 
cup is ‘eine willkwliche Entstellung.’ 
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as ‘ opposite this’) place the scenes between the two and account for ἔντοσθεν 
in this way. But even supposing that ἔντοσθεν could bear this construction, 
the difficulties involved are too great to admit of the interpretation. In the 
first place it is clear from the enumeration of the three scenes that they are 
all close together, and the reconstructions which place one in the interior 
and two on the outside of the cup, are condemned by the language used by 
Theocritus. Now a cup with two handles is divided on the outside into two 
fields for decoration, and it would only be possible to include the three scenes 
enumerated by a complete sacrifice of the symmetry which demands that 
the two sides shall be at least approximately balanced. In the second place 
two of the three scenes form, as Wilamowitz has rightly seen, suitable and 
symmetrical pendants to each other; the woman between two men is 
balanced well enough by the buy between two foxes, but if the third scene is 
to be accommodated on the outside of the cup, this balance is hopelessly 
disturbed. In the third place such an arrangement Jeaves no room for the 
acanthus which is said to cover the whole cup and must naturally be supposed 
to cone on the outside. But on this theory, it can only be inserted with the 
utmost difficulty, for the outside is already occupied with two bands of Horal 
decoration and with the three scenes. 

However, we have seen that there is no reason to suppose more than 
one band of ornament and that the difficulties of the lines in which it is 
described are far from being insuperable. It follows therefore that the scenes 
must be within the cup, nor does the arrangement of them there offer much 
difficulty. Two of the three scenes, as has been said, present a balance which, 
if ποῦ perfect, is at least reasonable enough, and these two scenes must be 
placed as pendants. The third scene—the tisherman—comes between these 
two in the description. We may therefore arrange the interior decoration 
with some confidence thus :— 


WOMAN 


FISHERMAN 
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'Theocritus describes the interior of the cup quite naturally as follows : Inside 
is a Woman and two men, and besides them (τοῖς μέτα) δ᾽ an old man gathering 
his net for a cast, and, quite near the old man {τυτθὸν δ᾽ ὅσσον ἀπωθεν), a 
boy and two foxes. 

A word or two may be said as to this arrangement of the interior before 
we proceed to discuss the actual scenes represented. First, the position of 
the fishing scene in the centre of the eup, though it is dictated by the 
balanced correspondence of the two other scenes, might have been deduced 
independently, for this is the commonest position for aquatic subjects on 
Greek drinking vessels. By a natural, if not very logical idea of appropriate- 
ness, these scenes are so placed that they are seen through the liquid 


Fic. 3.—InTrerror oF APULIAN PHIALE, 


when the cup is in use, and the fish appear as though in their own element. 
This convention is not confined to the earlier Attic ware. Two r-f cups® 
and a bronze ladle from Priene * actually have a scene of a fisherman in this 


“6 Or τοῖς μετὰ. «Ὁ. τέτυκται But the rds lion) and Fig. 8 (=B.M. E108: later work), 


printed by Meineke and Ahrens is not open to See id. p. 58. 
the objection of Fritzsche as de yanze Darstel- 34 Now in the Berlin Antiquariun (Wiegand 
luny storend. and Schrader, Prisne, Fig. 296). 


* Hartwig, Jeisterschalen, Pl. V. (Chachiy- 
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position, and the central medallions of Calene phialae and of metal vessels, 
representing aquatic creatures, are too familiar to need more than passing 
mention here. 

Secondly, as to the arrangement of the other two scenes, a circular band 
of decoration which is all visible at the same time and is not broken by the 
handles or other structural parts of the vase, is usually filled with a 
composition forming a more or less continuous whole. There are however 
examples, especially in the later Greek and Italian fabrics of painted pottery, 
where the frieze is broken up into two or three panels. A good example is 
an Apulian phiale 36 in the British Museum (Fig. 3) which has on the one 
half of the interior a woman and two men, and on the other a similar group 
of a man and two women. The two panels are in this case separated by 
palmettes, and it is possible, though not necessary, to imagine some such 
decoration separating the two scenes on the cup we are discussing. 

The interior of our cup has thus to accommodate three scenes. The 
technique of the work described must be discussed later, and it is sufficient 
to say that this interior decoration postulates a broad shallowish bowl in 
order that the scenes may be properly displayed. This is the shape which 
we have already seen reason to ascribe to the cup on other grounds. 


IV. The three scenes which form the interior decoration of the cup do 
not call for very much comment. Perhaps only the fisherman can be exactly 
illustrated from extant monuments, but the other two scenes are natural 
enough products of the Hellenistic age. 

As to the woman and her lovers, a group of three persons in conver- 
sation is a subject suitable for the decoration of the space here to be filled, 
and it occurs with ever increasing frequency on the similarly shaped field 
outside later Attic r-f. cups®’; the tendency to sentiment is of course 
characteristic of the pictures on the later Attic and Italian vases. The little 
boy in the vineyard is also a natural product of late Greek art, and though 
the monuments have not preserved many examples of bucolic genre of exactly 
this kind, there is sufficient to assure us that the conception need not be a 
mere phantasy of the poet’s.8 As foxes are not common in Greek art I 
reproduce a good and appropriate specimen from a gem in the Ashmolean 
Museum (Fig. 4). The fisherman descends from b.-f. vases nght through to 


3 For metal vessels I may mention a bronze 
patera with Scyla (B.M. 882), another with a 
Triton (Bibl. Nat. 1428), a silver phiale with 
Eros on a sea-monster (B.M. uncitalogued), a 
silver cylix with a woman on a sea-monster 
(Jahrbuch, xxv. p. 219) and the bronze phiale 
(B.M. 884) reproduced below (Pl. XVI). 

36 F 461. Another good example, Munich 
3274. This breaking up of the cirenlar frieze 
seems to be especially common on the lids of 
pyxides. See Reinach, Lrpert. i. 52, 474, 476, 
477, ii. 2and 3. An example on the interior 
of an earlier cup is the Phineus cylix at 


Wiirzburg. 

ἡ Eg. Brit. Mus. E98, Munich 2696 and, 
still Jater, Louvre G 641: all show ἃ woman 
between two men. 

38. Hg. the Louvre relief of a shepherd teas- 
ing his dog with a dead hare. As to such genre 
scenes on cups, I may mention the very 
remarkable plaster model for part of a cup 
found at Memphis which represents a woman 
milking a reindeer cow (Rubensohn, Hellenist. 
Silbergerat, T. xiv.). 

°° Chalcedony intaglio from Trikka in Thes- 
saly: Ashmolean 1892. 1494. Mr. D. G. 
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Roman times. Perhaps the best illustration of Theocritus is to be found 
on the incised bronze phiale in the British Museum which I reproduce 
(Pl. XVI). In the centre of the design at the top will be seen a man with a 
net about to make a cast; balancing this at the bottom is a man drawing 
in his net full of fish.2? 

The costume of the fisherman in Greek art is either the exomis or merely 
a loin-cloth: if Theocritus’s fisherman wears the exomis, the special reference 
to the muscles of the neck is appropriate, since the exomis leaves the neck 


and shoulder bare but covers the rest of the body. 


Fria. 4 —INraciio ΙΝ THe ASHMOLEAN Museum (2:1). 


The three scenes depicted on the goatherd’s cup are thus all quite 


characteristic of the art of the age. 


They are all genre scenes, two of them 


Hogarth, to whom 1 am indebted for permission 
to publish the gem, dates it first century B.c. 
Cantharus, fox and bunch of grapes on eoins 
of Alopeconnesus, fox eating bunch of grapes 
ay ep/semon on the Crates cup in the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge (Hartwig, Mevs- 
tersch, Fig. 14), foxes as epis‘ma on three 
craters (see J. HS. xxx. p. 62), fox caught in 
gin (Schreiber, Af/as, Ixxx. 3). On gems, 
Herakles and fox (Furtwangler, dnt. Gemm. 
vii. 54), fox and stork (2). xi. 7, Ixii 13), 
running fox (Burlington Club Cat. of Ancient 
Greck Art, 1904, Pl. CXIL 0953). My friend 
Mr. J. D. Beazley calls my attention to the fox 
on the Vatican Aesop cup (phot Moscioni 8601). 
Grotesque figure with fox or dog in vineyard on 
a Cabeirion cotyle in Dresden. Vineyards are 
not very uncommon, especially on h.-f. vases. 
® The history of fishing scenes, so far as I 
have been able to trare it, is as follows. The 
earliest and commonest scene represents a man 
(or in the earliest eximples a god) fishing from 
a rock with a rod: Elite Cer. ti, 14, 75 (Ὁ -f. 
vases), Hartwig, Meisters:h. T. v. and Fig. 8, 
Arch.-Epig. Mittheil. aus Ocesterrewh, 1879, 
T. iii. (r.-f. vases), small silver vase with reliefs 


in the British Museum, Bulletin ἄγον. du 
Comité ἡ. Travaux Hist, et Scient. 1893, Pl. X. 
(silver ladle from Cherchel), Wiegand and 
Schrader, Priene, Fig. 296 (bronze 1416), 
B.C.H. viii. Pl. IV. 188 (leaden tessera). 
This type is rep:oduced im sculpture: British 
Museum, Ince Blundell, Naples, etc. Fishing 
svenes with nets are, so far as I know, late. A 
polychrome oenochoe from Cyrenaica in the 
Louvre has a drag-net scene (Daremberg and 
Saglio, Dict. Fig. 5933), net scenes combined 
with rod-scenes occur on the Helleniste phiale 
here reproduced, on a wall-printing (Schreiher, 
Atlas, Ixiv. 4) and Roman lamp (Brit. Mus. 
527) and net-scenes alone on a reljef (Svhreiber, 
HK. \xxix. a: cast-net) and a Roman lamp 
(Brit. Mus. 170: drag-net). The net with a 
handle, seen on the phiale reproduced, occurs 
again in the field of the silver ladle mentioned 
above. There are also several geure figures of 
fishermen in sculpture (Brunn-Bruckmann 164, 
Collignon, Se οὖν, ii, pp. 564 f.). The drawing 
from which my illustration is taken (Cat. 
Bronzes, No. 884 = Fig. 25) has been kindly 
lent by the Trustees of the British Musenin. 
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depicting the kind of life which is described in the Idylls,! while the third, 
the disdainful woman wooed by two lovers, finds many echoes in the situations 
displayed in the Zdylls. The cup, if it existed, would be a characteristic 
work of the Hellenistic period. 


V. The decoration of the cup has now been discussed except for one 
detail which Theocritus mentions last. This is the acanthus, which, since it 


a 4 ὃ ia 4 
παντᾷ ἀμφὶ δέπας περιπέπταται, 


must be placed on the exterior, in addition to the band of ivy which we have 
already assigned to that position. Now it is possible to conceive of the 
acanthus decorating a cup in two different forms; it might cover the whole 
bedy of the vessel with arabesque-like scrolls and volutes, or it might be 
represented in large leaves starting up from the base of the cup. The 
former pattern goes back to the required antiquity, and may be seen on 
several of the silver vases from Hildesheim and Boscoreale. It is however 
more suitable for deep vessels, craters and the like, and does not readily 
harmonise with the band of formal floral ornament with which the upper 
part of our cup is decorated. The other form, besides suiting the word 
περιπέπταται better, has the advantage of being a very characteristic 
decoration of certain relief ware which goes back to the third century, and it is 
to be preferred for a reconstruction of Theocritus’scup. The Megarian bowls, 
which are a close imitation in pottery of metal work, are very constantly 
decorated with long leaves of acanthus and other plants which radiate from a 
rosette on the foot and are sometimes bordered at the lip of the cup by bands 
of formal ornament, scrolls or wreaths. This method of decoration is some- 
times supposed to be of Egyptian origin,* but, however this may be, it is 
certainly common in Hellenistic art and descends to Roman times. It may 
be seen on very many Megarian bowls and their Roman imitations, and in 
silver on two vessels of similar shape from the Hildesheim treasure,” and on 
two jugs from Boscoreale.* 

The outside of the cup then has acanthus leaves radiating from the base 
over the sides and, above, a band of ivy. This decoration postulates a phiale 
of some depth, for in the flattest forms of this shape so much exterior 
decoration would be wasted. As we have seen, Theocritus calls attention to 
the depth of the cup, though we have also seen reason to suppose that its depth 
is comparative rather than absolute. 


VI. The form of the vessel is now determined; it is a deep saucer with 
two handles, decorated on the interior with three scenes, and on the outside 
with vegetable motives of two different kinds. Has any vessel survived from 
antiquity to give us an idea of this shape ? 


41 Fishermen are represented only in xxi.; ἢ Heron de Villefosse in Jon. Prof, v 
but compare three epigrams by Leonidas (4n/h. — p. 199. 
Pal, vi. 4, vii. 295, 504). Winter and Pernice, Hild. Silberf. Pl. VI. 


# See A. Hekler, Jahrbuch, 1909, p. 32. 4% Moa. Pwt. v. Pl. IIT. and LV. 
41 Walters, Anevent Pottery, ii. 490. Ε 
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‘The cup in question appears to me to be most nearly represented by 
a silver drinking vessel found in the Hildesheim treasure” This cup is 
either a Hellenistic original or a Roman copy of a Hellenistic piece, for the 
Athena which forms the central medallion closely resembles that on the coins 
of Attalus.® The shape of this cup may be seen from the accompanying 
figure (Fig. 5). The body of the cup is covered with long narrow leaves, 
probably of myrtle, which start from the base of the cup above the foot and 
end at the beaded line just below the lip. The lower part of the foot is 
decorated with an anthemion border. The interior is occupied with a central 
medallion of unusually large size showing Athena seated on a rock. The 
interior of the sides is covered with a palmette pattern. 

The cup described by Theocritus I imagine to differ from this speciinen 
in having the sides decorated with acanthus instead of myrtle, and it is 
probably rather deeper in proportion to its size, so as to accommodate, above 
the acanthus, the ivy-pattern in place of the simple bead here used. In the 
interior, the central medallion will be smaller (in the Hildesheim cup it is so 
large as to be out of proportion), and on either side of it will be two strips 


Fic. 5 —Stuver Cup iN THe HiLpEsHem TREASURE. 


of frieze containing the other scenes. Of the foot of the cup Theocritus makes 
no mention, and we should probably conceive of it as much lower than in the 
Hildesheim specimen. Many of the cups of this period rest directly on the 
ground without any foot at all, and where a foot occurs, it varies in elaborate- 
ness from a simple narrow circle to the ornamental base of the Hildesheim 
cup which approximates to the stem of a cylix. If Theocritus’s cup had a 
foot at all, it was no doubt of the simpler form. 


VII. It appears therefore as the result of these enquiries that Theocritus 
may be acquitted of the charges brought against him by Legrand and Brunn. 
His conception of the shape and decoration of the cup is logical and reason- 
able, and he describes it in terms which need not involve any inconsistency. 
Two questions however remain, and to these the answer cannot be given 


; * Winter and Pernice, op. cit. Pl. I. and Pl, I., shows a plaster model for the interior of 
ext, re : i 
pousse metal cup with a small head of Athena 
᾿ «ἰγοῖλ. Anz. 1897, p. 127. surrounded by a broad lotus and palmette band 
Rubensohn, Hellenistisches Silbergerat outside which is a stall frieze of ducks. Ι 
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so confidently. First, what does Theocritus conceive as the technique of 
the cup, and is this technique possible in itself and consistent with the 
rest of the account? Secondly, was he thinking of a real work of art which 
he had seen. or is he inventing a cup, which, though it might have existed 
(as we have seen), yet never did exist outside his imagination? These ques- 
tions may now be discussed in order. 

The cup, says Theocritus, is a kyssibion. It has been waxed and still 
smacks of the yAvpavos with which it was made. It is then certainly of 
wood. 

The other indications of technique are more obscure. The muscles ΟἹ 
the old man’s neck are said to be swollen, the lovers have swollen eyes, the 
flowers of the ivy are saffron coloured and the old man has white hair. The 
question, however, is complicated by the fact that these descriptions may 
be the pvet’s embroidery on the themes suggested by a work of art. 

When Theocritus says that the two lovers quarrel with each other in 
alternate speeches! and that the object of their affections now glances 
siniling at the one and now turns her attention to the other, he follows the 
example set by Homer in elaborating the scene with details that the work of 
art may indeed suggest to the imaginative observer but which it cannot 
possibly represent. Similarly art shows us a fox eating grapes or in an 
attitude suggesting motion; Theocritus tell us that the fox ‘is going to and 
fro (φοιτᾷ) damaging the vines.’ A-similar effort of the imagination enables 
him to interpret the intentions of the other fox as expressed by its attitude. 
Once only in the descriptions of these three scenes does he recall the fact 
that it is a work of art he is describing and not the real scene. 

Thus if any one should choose to maintain that all the details set down 
above as indications of technique are really due to the poet’s imaginative 
interpretation of the scene he is picturing, it would be impossible to produce 
detinite evidence to the contrary. My opinion is however that the swollen 
muscles of the fishermen do definitely imply a certain technique, more 
especially as they are mentioned precisely at the moment when Theocritus 
has recalled the fact that it is an artistic representation he is depicting. 
The swollen eyes of the lovers are much more problematic, but, on the 
strength of the former instance, I conclude without much hesitation that the 


” So Virgil’s are fagina (Erl. iti. 37). 

51 [ do not understand why Wilamowitz 
(Ti vtgesch. p. 227. cf. p. 228) translates ἀμοι- 
Badis ‘zu beiden Seiten.’ 

*2 The shield of Achilles is full of these extra- 
artistic details (e.g. 11. xviii. 493, πολύς δ᾽ 
ὑμέναιος ὀρώρει) and once only, when we are 


that the Muses are λιγὺ μελπομέναις εἰκυῖαι (206), 
and is on the whole cautious in describing 
motion. His sea is κλυζομένῳ ἴκελος (209), 
his dolphins νηχομένοις ἴκελοι (211 cf. Moschus, 
Eur. 47), his fisherman ἀπορρίψαντι ἐοικώς (215), 
and Perseus σπεύδοντι καὶ ἐρρίγοντι ἐοικώς 
(228). Similarly his women ‘appear to be 


told that the earth grows black behind the 
plough, does the author recollect that he is 
exceeding the limits of strict description (548). 
The author of the Hesiodic Shield, though he 
tepeats the phrase quoted above (274) and is 
generally ready to imagine sounds, yct tells us 


alive’ (244) and his chariot race is * eternally 
unfinished (810). 
53 Ll. 41, 42. 
κάμνοντι τὸ καρτερὸν ἀνδρὶ ἐοικώς. 
φαίης κεν γυίων νιν ὅσον σθένος ἐλλοπιεύειν. 
ὧδέ οἱ φδήκαντι κατ᾽ αὐχένα πάντοθεν ives κιτ.λ. 
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scenes are supposed to be in relief. This view is supported by the word ὑγρός 
applied to the acanthus, which suggests, though it does not necessarily involve, 
plastic treatment. The question of colour is open to more doubt. The white 
hair of the old man obviously cannot be pressed since the word πολιός had 
been used figuratively in the sense of ‘old’ long before Theocritus’s time. 
The colour of the ivy fruit 55 might easily be explained as one of the imagina- 
tive turns already discussed, and if any one choose to interpret it in this way 
I shall have nothing to say against the view. The ivy is however gilt on the 
silver amphora mentioned above, and the ivy fruit is often painted yellow on 
the pottery. The facts therefore support us in taking the words in the literal 
sense which they seem most naturally to suggest, and I incline to suppose 
that they were actually yellow. 

The cup then is decorated with reliefs and possibly coloured ; it is also 
of wood. Are these two facts consistent ? On the whole I believe that they 
are not. Cups of wood carved in relief no doubt existed, but it is difficult to 
imagine a wooden cup carved with elaborate reliefs in the interior. The cup 
was meant for use, for the goatherd says that he has never yet made use of it, 
and finely worked reliefs are surely impossible on the interior of any vessel 
the material of which is not entirely impervious to liquids. The question 
cannot be definitely settled, but it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
Theocritus is transferring to the rustic wooden cup a description drawn from 
the elaborate cups of more permanent and valuable materials with which he. 
as a town dweller and frequenter of the houses of the rich, was familiar. The 
minuteness of the details described seems almost to preclude in itself the use 
of wood and to postulate some harder material. 

I conclude, therefure, on the whole that Theocritus has conceived his work 
of art in metal (in which case it would be among the prototypes of the 
numerous surviving metal cups), and then assigned it to the goatherd,* to 
whom, after all, so elaborate and artistic a piece of work is hardly appropriate 
even if it be of wood. As a natural consequence of the use to which Theo- 
critus puts the cup, he has to change the material and state that it 1s made 
of the substance of which the cups of the rustics were in fact made. The 
elaburate description of the cup is not very appropriate to the context in 
which the poet has placed it, and it need not surprise us to find a further 
inconsistency of this kind. 


VII. Theocritus conceives of the cup as made of metal and perhaps gilt. 
The remaining question, whether he is describing an actual work which he 
had seen, is one which cannot be altogether evaded although it is impossible 
ty arrive at any final conclusion or even at any confident opinion. 

The cup, as we have seen, may well have existed, for it corresponds 


ἜΤ say nothing of πυρναίαις σταφυλαῖσι in is obtained by inlaying the pattern as in nirllo 
1. 46 as the meaning of the adjective is un- work. 


certain. °° This seems also to be the opinion of Wila- 
* No trace of gilding 1emains on the 5'χ mowitz (Teaxtyexch. p. 2277) 
bowls from Hildesheim but a polychrome effect 
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closely enough to what we know of the art of Theocritus’s own time. There 
are nevertheless some grounds for supposing that the poet was inventing a 
cup in accordance with the products of the artists of his day rather than 
describing an actual specimen. This opinion, if it be held, must rest upon 
the similarities between parts of Theocritus’s description and details con- 
tained in the two accounts of shields in the Epic. 

The cup contained three scenes: two men quarrelling in the presence 
of their mistress, an old man fishing, and a vineyard scene. Now the Shield 
of Achilles contains a scéne of two men quarrelling * and a vineyard * scene, 
and the Shield of Heracles repeats the latter of these*® and adds a man 
fishing. Theocritus, as a close student of the Epic, which he imitates in 
other Idylls, cannot have been ignorant of these two descriptions, but it is 
not easy to decide whether he had them prominently in his mind at the time 
when he was composing the cup. 

The circumstances of the quarrel in Homer are certainly quite ditferent ; 
there the dispute is concerned with the payment of a blood price, and except 
that the scene is a νεῖκος it has little enough in common with the quarrel in 
Theocritus. It is however conceivably not without significance that Theo- 
critus, departing here from strict description and mentioning actions which 
take place consecutively, speaks of them as taking place ἀμοιβαδίς, the 
word with which Homer describes the action of the elders. The vineyard 
scenes also of the elder poets do not much suggest direct imitation by 
Theocritus, for both are describing the vintage. Homer speaks of 


σταφυλῇσι μέγα βρίθουσαν ἀλωήν ... μέλανες δ᾽ ἀνὰ βότρυες ἦσαν, 
and the other poet, who imitates him closely, 
dpxos .... βριθόμενος σταφυλῇσι: μελάνθησάν ye μὲν aide. 
If Theocritus tells us that πυρναίαις σταφυλαῖσι καλὸν βέβριθεν ἀλωά, this 
similarity of phrase, like the other mentioned above, might be due to coin- 
cidence (since it is not particularly noteworthy in itself) or might again be 
caused by Theocritus fitting the phraseology of the older poets to the des- 
scription of an actual work before him.” 
The Hesiodic account of the fisherman 
αὐτὰρ ἐπ᾽ ἀκταῖς 
4 > 4 ε \ , 2 \ \ 
ἧστο ἀνὴρ ἁλιεὺς δεδοκημένος" εἶχε δὲ χερσὶν 
ἰχθύσιν ἀμφίβληστρον ἀπορρίψοντι ἐοικώς, 
undoubtedly reminds one strongly of the account in Theocritus, but, as has been 
said, the fishing scene has a long history in Greek art and the central scene 
of Theocritus’s cup can be illustrated even from extant monuments, so that 


Ἢ 71. xviii. 497-508. desctiptions—oraguan, βρίθειν, ἀλωή--- σταφυλή 
83 Jb. 561-572. alone is not used elsewhere by Theoeritus 
* Hes. Scué. 291-300. (σταφυλίς xxvii. 9). The coincidence of words 
© 1b, 207-215. is suspicious Lut not conclu-ive. 


61 Of the three words common to the three 
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Theocritus might certainly have seen such a piece without turning to poetry 
for his inspiration. 

The introduction of this disproportionately long incident into the first 
idyll is distinctly in the Epic manner, and this fact, in conjunction with the 
verbal similarities, does suggest that Theocritus had these two poems in his 
mind when he wrote." Whether he also had in his mind a cup on which 
these three scenes occurred, or whether he was combining in his account 
reminiscences of other works of art not so connected,* or whether finally he 
is dependent on his imagination and the earlier literature, is a question on 
which I shall express no opinion. It suffices to say that if he depends on 
the literary tradition only, he has made the earlier descriptions so much his 
own that the resultant cup is a perfectly possible product of Alexandrian art. 


A. 8. F. Gow. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


55. Hiller (ad 46) holds the resemblances to 
the Epic sufficient to prove that Theocritus had 
no extant work in his mind. I cannot assent 
to this view. 


disposed in Theocritus’s cup. The arrangement 
does not, however, seem to me impossible or 
even improbable, and our knowledge of Alexan- 
drian silver and metal work is extremely 


83 It is to be noted that I have found no 
parallel frem Theocritus’s times of a cup with 
three scenes disposed in the interior as they are 


seanty, so that 1 am unwilling to base any 
conclusion on the absence of examples, 


THE LEGEND OF CADMUS AND THE LOGOGRAPHI—II. 
§2.—THE ERRORS OF THE GREEKS— ToTopin. 


Tuus far I have tred to show that the fully developed legend of 
Cadmus the Phoenician does not appear before the fifth century. This 
of course leads to no certain conclusion. Apart frown the possibility (which 
I think an unlikely one) that the fragmentary state of our knowledge 
of the earlier writers forbids our coming to any conclusion, however 
tentative, on a subject like the present, it is still possible that the 
fifch century writers represent an older and better tradition than the 
poets before them.! There is no more unproductive idea than that which 
assumes that every story bears the date of the writer who preserves 
it. We find Pausanias especially citing legends which are manifestly older 
and truer than many told by earlier writers, and Asius the Samian—tu 
take a parallel case—giving a better version of a Boeotian myth than 
the local Pindar? But if it can be shown that writers of the fifth century, 
Herodotus and the logographi, were less interested in local tradition than 
in learned theory, especially when the latter was based on researches 
in foreign countries, we do then get some probability for the view 
that a statement found in them, but in no earlier writer, may be theory 
and not tradition. To do this we must get some idea of their methods. 

The object of the logographi, according to the now generally received 
opinion, was only to write down the legends of the Epic in prose: ‘es 
war ihre Hauptautgabe, den vorhandenen Sagenstoff in Prosa wieder- 
zugeben, so dass sich ihre Werke dem Inhalte nach nicht wesentlich von 


1 A very likely contingency unless the logo- 


kertume,’ we may lemark with Macan on a 
yraphi were especially given to theory, as I 


passage in Herodotus (iv. 189) that ‘clearly 


maintain ; yet one overlooked by Crusius, who 
supposes them always to be drawing from old 
epic sources. Indeed when he says at the con- 
clusion of his article (p. 880), ‘durch die oben 
gegebene Entwickelung des Materials ist diesen 
Hypothesen (the Eastern origin of Kadmos) von 
vornherein der Boden entzogen. Die altesten 
Zeugnisse kennen Kadmos nur in Bojotien und 
wissen nichts von seinem Verhaltnis zur Europe 
und zum Phoinix, oder gar von seinem Phoini- 


the statement is an inference not a tradition : 
but it may he a sound inference, even though 
he was hardly entitled to make it.’ 

2 If the Boeoti are really new-comers into 
Boeotia as is probable, the best instances of 
early and local writers giving what is presumi- 
ably only a pragmatic form of a story ate 
Hesiod (Fr. 41 ed. Rzach, 1902) saying that 
Ouchestus, and Corinna (Fr. 31) that Ogygus, 
was a son of Boeotus. 
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den epischen Chroniken unterschieden’:? a conclusion reached by the 
simple method of combining two contradictory statements in different 
authors, with no regard paid to the context in which they occur or to 
the character of the writers, and then applying to all the logographi what 
is specifically said of only one. Clement of Alexandria said Acusilaus 
turned Hesiod into prose, Josephus that he differed considerably from 
him: hence the aim of all writers of this class was to write down the 
material of the Epic with some variations of more or less importance.* 
A closer examination cf the evidence would seem to lead to a somewhat 
different conclusion. Clement was interested to show that Greek writers 
had no conscience in borrowing from one anvther: he gives a large number 
of examples, including Homer from Orpheus, Hesiod from Musaeus, 
Aristophanes from Cratinus, Plato Comicus and Aristophanes from one 
another, τὰ δὲ Ἡσιόδου μετήλλαξαν εἰς πεζὸν λόγον καὶ ὡς ἴδια ἐξήνεγκαν 
Ἑὔμηλός ὃ te καὶ ᾿Ακουσίχαος οἱ ἱστοριογράφοι. Δίελησαγόρου γὰρ ἔκλεψε 
Γοργίας 6 Λεοντῖνος καὶ Εὔδημος ὁ Νάξιος οἱ ἱστορικοὶ καὶ ἐπὶ τούτοις 
6 ἸΠροκοννήσιος ἰδίων, ὃς καὶ τὰ Κάδμου τοῦ παλαίου μετέγραψε κεφαλαιού- 
μενος, ᾿Αμφίλοχός τε καὶ ᾿Αριστοκλῆς καὶ Λεάνδριος καὶ ᾿Αναξιμένης καὶ 
“Ἑλλάνικος καὶ ᾿Βκαταῖος καὶ ᾿Ανδροτίων καὶ Φιλόχορος, Διευχίδας τε ὁ 
Meyapixds τὴν ἀρχὴν τοῦ λόγου ἐκ τῆς ᾿Βλλανίκου Δευκαλιωνείας μετέ- 
βαλεν. Not to mention Heracleitus’ thefts from the Orphics, and Plato, 
who got his immortal soul from Pythagoras, and others. ταυτὶ μὲν οὖν 
ταύτῃ. ἐπιλείψει γάρ pe ὁ Bios εἰ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἐπεξιέναι αἱροίμην τὴν 
“Ἑλληνικὴν διελέγχων φίλαυτον κλοπήν, καὶ ὡς σφετερίζονται τὴν εὕρεσιν 
τῶν Tap αὐτοῖς καλλίστων δογμάτων ἥν παρ᾽ ἡμῶν εἰλήφασιν. This 
may have seemed to Clement’s readers a shrewd and pointed condemnation 
of the profane Greeks, but for modern scholars to take one rhetorical 
sentence from such a passage as this, and apply it wrongly, is not good 
criticism. 

Josephus was impressed in a contrary way: ‘It is foolish to suppose 
that the Greeks alone know anything about antiquity; for they have 
no old records, as the Egyptians, Chaldeans and Phoenicians have: and 
they learnt even their letters late, and boast of taking them from Cadmus 
and his Phoenicians .... I will show from the Greeks themselves that 
we are the oldest of nations, and refute their slanders from their own 
self-contradictory writings. ἢ τίς ov παρ᾽ αὐτῶν ἂν τῶν συγγραφέων μάθοι 
ῥᾳδίως ὅτι μηδὲν βεβαίως εἰδότες συνέγραφον, ἀλλ᾽’ ὡς ἕκαστοι περὶ τῶν 
πραγμάτων εἴκαζον; τὸ πλέον γοῦν διὰ τῶν βιβλίων ἀλλήλους ἐλέγχουσι 


3 Busolt, Gr. Geseh. i? p. 147. 

4 Jd, p. 149, n. 3. As to the genuineness of 
the frayments of Acusilaus (whose book was 
used hy Plato (Simp 178»), the Aristotelian 
Eudemus, and perhaps by Demetrius of Scepsis, 
ap. Strabo, x. p. 472), see Busolt’s remarks 
here, 

5 This Eumelus seems tu have leen the same 
as the epic poet, though in ancient times it was 


doubted whether the prose history was hi, : 
Paus. ii. 1. 1. 

® Clem. Alex. Sfrom vi. 3. 26, pp. 751-2, 
A knowledge of Herodotus or of Hevataeus of 
Abdera was clearly not a stiong point with 
Clement : yet he adimits that Herodutus and 
Ephorus said the alphabet came from Phoenicia 
(‘barbarians invented nearly everything,’ 
Strom. i. 75. p. 362 P). 
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καὶ τἀναντιώτατα περὶ τῶν αὐτῶν λέγειν οὐκ ὀκνοῦσι. περίεργος δ᾽ ἂν 
εἴην ἐγὼ τοὺς ἐμοῦ μᾶλλον ἐπισταμένους διδάσκων ὅσα μὲν “Ἑλλάνικος 
᾿Ακουσίιλάῳφ περὶ τῶν γενεαλογιῶν διαπεφώνηκεν, ὅσα δὲ διορθοῦται τὸν 
Ἡσίοδον ᾿Ακουσίλαος, ἢ τίνα τρόπον “"Edopos μὲν ᾿Ελλάνικον ἐν τοῖς 
πλείστοις ψευδόμενον ἐπιδείκνυσιν, “Egopov δὲ Τιμαῖος, καὶ Τιμαῖον οἱ 
μετ᾽ ἐκεῖνον γεγονότες, Ἡρόδοτον δὲ πάντες, κιτιλ. Even Thucydides 15 
blamed by some as untrustworthy.’ Now there is some truth, if but 
little point, in these remarks, and Josephus speaks with more knowledge 
and less rhetoric than Clement. We are told at least that Hellanicus 
and Acusilaus differed, and that the latter corrected Hesiod; yet the 
one sentence in this passage quoted by scholars is that about Acusilaus 
and Hesiod, and is used slightly to modify a statement that all the 
logographi merely put into prose the material of the Epic. 

A more considerable writer than either the Jew or the Christian, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, is quoted in support of the Christian: ‘I will 
say a word or two about the predecessors of Thucydides, to show the 
pre-eminence of the latter. There were many ancient writers in different 
parts of Greece before the Peloponnesian War; among them Eugeon of 
Samos, Deiochus of Procunessus, Eudemus of Miletus. Vamocles of Phyyaleia, 
Hecataeus of Miletus, Acusilaus of Argus, Charon of Lampsacus, and 
Melesagoras of Chalcedon. Nearer Thucydides’ own day were Hellanicus of 
Lesbos, Damastes of Sigeum, Xenomedes of Chios, Xanthus the Lydian, 
καὶ ἄλλοι συχνοί. οὗτοι προαιρέσει τε ὁμοίᾳ ἐχρήσαντο περὶ τὴν ἐκλογὴν 
τῶν ὑποθέσεων καὶ δυνάμεις οὐ πολύ τι διαφερούσας ἔσχον ἀλλήλων, οἱ μὲν 

“Ἑλληνικὰς ἀναγράφοντες ἱστορίας, οἱ δὲ τὰς βαρβαρικάς, αὐτάς τε 
ταύτας οὐ συνάπτοντες ἀλλήλαις, ἀλλὰ κατ᾽ ἔθνη καὶ κατὰ πόλεις διαιροῦντες 
καὶ χωρὶς ἀλλήλων ἐκφέροντες, ἕνα καὶ τὸν αὐτὸν φυλάττουτες σκοπόν, 
ὅσαι διεσῴξοντο παρὰ τοῖς ἐπιχωρίοις μνῆμαι κατὰ ἔθνη τε καὶ κατὰ πόλεις, 
εἴ τ᾽ ἐν ἱεροῖς εἴ τ᾽ ἐν βεβήλοις ἀποκειμέναι γραφαί, ταύτας εἰς τὴν κοινὴν 
ἁπάντων γνῶσιν ἐξενεγκεῖν, οἵας παρέλαβον, μήτε προστιθέντες αὐταῖς τι 
μήτε ἀφαιροῦντες, ἐν αἷς καὶ μῦθοί τινες ἐνῆσαν ἀπὸ τοῦ πολλοῦ πεπιστευ- 
μένοι χρόνου καὶ θεατρικαί τινες περιπέτειαι πολὺ τὸ ἠλίθιον ἔχειν τοῖς νῦν 
δοκοῦσαι. They wrote in a simple unattected style, with πὸ elaboration, 
but yet one which had a certain χάρες, δι᾿ ἣν ἔτι μένουσιν αὐτῶν ai γραφαί. 
Herodotus was the first to write a complete history in a suitable style.’? 
If we must be accurate, it is easily demonstrable that Dionysius is wrong 
about some of the writings of Hecataeus and Hellanicus, and it is perhaps 
noteworthy that he omits to mention Pherecydes, for whom he had some 
respect ; 19 about Eugcon of Samos and the rest he is presumably correct. 
But his statement that they neither added to nor took away from the records 
which they copied has no relevance to the question of the relation of the 


τς, ριον. i 6-18. one author. 

8 Busolt (p. 149) speaks of ‘die ‘ Genea- 2 de Thue. iudic. 5 (et. 23 for the genuine- 
logien” des Akusilaos, in denen er hesiodische ness of writings attributed to still earlier 
Genealogien in Prosa beatbeitete und ‘ver- authors). 
hesserte"’: which is a plausible view of this 10. Antig. Rom. i. 13. 
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logographi to the Epic, but refers only to such works as Charon’s Records of 
Lampsucus, or Hellanicus’ Priestesses of Hera. 

There is une more passage, from Strabo's introduction, quoted to prove 
the dependence of the logographers on the Epic: ὁ πεζὸς λόγος, ὅ γε κατε- 
σκευασμένος, μίμημα τοῦ ποιητικοῦ ἐστί: πρώτιστα γὰρ ἡ ποιητικὴ 
κατασκευὴ παρῆλθεν εἰς τὸ μέσον καὶ εὐδοκίμησεν. εἶτα ἐκείνην μιμούμενοι, 
λύσαντες τὸ μέτρον, τἄλλα δὲ φυλάξαντες τὰ ποιητικά, συνέγραψαν οἱ περὶ 
Κάδμον καὶ Φερεκύδη καὶ ‘Exataiov. εἶτα οἱ ὕστερον ἀφαιροῦντες ἀεί τι τῶν 
τοιούτων εἰς τὸ νῦν εἶδος κατήγαγον ὡς ἂν ἀπὸ ὕψους τινός." But it is 
clear from the way Strabo goes on to talk about the value of myths in early 
training, how even the cities and the lawgivers sanctioned them, τοῦ 
χρησίμου χώριν βλέψαντες εἰς τὸ φυσικὸν πάθος τοῦ λογικοῦ ἕῴου' 
φιλειδήμων γὰρ ἄνθρωπος, προοίμιον δὲ τούτου τὸ φιλόμυθον, that when he 
says that the logographi, dropping the metre, preserved the poetic, he is 
referring, not to their treatment of the myths of the Epic, but to their love 
of the marvellons, their recounting of miracles, their tales of one-eyed men, 
of dog-headed and headless men with eyes in their chests, wild men and 
women καὶ ἄλλα πλήθεϊ πολλὰ θηρία Kal κατάψευστα Kal ἀκατάψευστα, 
stories that Herodvtus would not swallow.” It is the characteristic noted 
by Dionysius in the last sentence of the passage above quoted, and by 
Josephus when he says: ‘Noah died at the age of 950; and let none be 
sceptical of this: whom the gods loved lived long. Greeks and barbarians 
agree in this: Manetho and Berossus M@yos te καὶ ‘Exaraios καὶ πρὸς 
τούτοις ὁ Αἰγύπτιος Ἱερώνυμος οἱ τὰ Φοινικικὰ συνταξάμενοι συμφωνοῦσι 
τοῖς ὑπ’ ἐμοῦ λεγομένοις. Ἡσίοδός τε καὶ Ἑκαταῖος καὶ “Ἑλλάνικος 
καὶ ᾿Ακουσίλαος καὶ πρὸς τούτοις "Εφορος καὶ Νικόλαος ἱστοροῦσι τοὺς 
ἀρχαίους ξήσαντας ἔτη χίλια.3 Strabo does not mean that the logographi 
simply re-wrote the myths without alteration; but that they preserved the 
mythical and did not confine themselves to sober history. And the extant 
fragments justify Busolt when he remarks, ‘diese altesten Historiker hatten 
jedoch weniger Interesse fiir das Chronologische, als fiir das Genealogische 
und Mythographische.’ 

This ends the evidence from ancient critics of the logographi, upon 
which is based the current opinion concerning their work. The evidence as 
to their methods from Herodotus himself and from the fragments of the 
other writers lends no further support to this view. The opening sentence 
of the Geneulogiue of Hecataeus is preserved to us and is very instructive : 
“Ἑκαταῖος Μιλήσιος ὧδε μυθεῖται. τάδε γράφω, ds μοι ἀληθέα δοκέει εἶναι" 


nj, 2. 6, p. 18. One might add another 
passage from Strabo (vii. p. 341), where he 
blames Hecataeus for distinguishiug the Epeans 
from the Eleans (Fr. 348): πολλὰ μὲν οὖν καὶ 
μὴ ὄντα λέγουσιν of ἀρχαῖοι συγγραφεῖς, συντε- 
θραμμένοι τῷ ψεύδει διὰ τὰς μυθογραφίας. διὰ δὲ 
τοῦτο καὶ οὐχ ὁμολογοῦσι πρὸς ἀλληλοὺς περὶ 
τῶν αὐτῶν. 


Pr Hdt. iv. 191; ch iv. 18, 32 (when he 


Says ὡς δὴ λέγονταί ye ὑπὸ Λιβύων, he is surely 
throwing additional doubt on the statement of 
some predecessor, Hecataeus or Scylax may be, 
that the Libyans did tell such tales. There is 
no reason to suppose that he himselt ever ques- 
tioned the Libyans on such matters. See 
Macan ad luc). Cf. too Diod. i. 37 for the 
mythical tendencies of the logogiaphi. 
15 Antig. Jud. i. 107-8. 
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οἱ yap ᾿Ελλήνων λόγοι πολλοί Te Kal γελοῖοι ὡς ἐμοὶ φαίνονταί εἰσιν." 
These are not the words of a man intending only ‘den vorhandenen 
Sagenstoff in Prosa wiederzugeben.’% Rather is it clear that his interest 
is to correct the errors of the Greeks, and substitute for them scientific 
theory. We may guess that one of those errors was the attribution of the 
invention of writing to Palamedes ; Hecataeus had been to Egypt and knew 
better; he had seen in Egyptian Thebes inscriptions far older than Pala- 
medes, and lists of priests that put to shame his own claim to be descended 
from a god in sixteen generations. It was Danaus who introduced writing 
into Greece, from Egypt. Hecatacus may have told legends that had been 
already sung by the poets, as about the Lernean hydra: τὴν μὲν ὕδραν τὴν 
Aepvaiayv, τὸν ἄθλον τὸν Ἡράκλειον, ἀδέτωσαν ποιηταὶ καὶ μύθων ἀρχαίων 
συνθέται, ὧνπερ οὖν καὶ ‘Exataios ὁ λογοποιός ἐστιν. But more frequently 
he appears to correct them, as when he rationalises the story of Heracles 
and Cerberus,!’ says Parthenopaeus was the son of Calaus, not of Atalanta,! 
or expressly differs from Hesiod as to Aegyptus and his sons,” or makes an 
inference from the tradition in the manner of Thucydides: “Ἑκαταῖος μὲν οὖν 
ὁ Μιλήσιος περὶ τῆς Πελοποννήσου φησὶν ὅτι πρὸ τῶν ᾿Ελλήνων wxynoav 
αὐτὴν βάρβαροι." In another place he contradicted an Athenian tradition 
about the Pelasgians in Attica,” which certainly proves Dionysius inaccurate 
in details. A very interesting fragment perhaps throws light on his 
methods with regard to foreign myths: Herodian says on word-terminations 
in ἃ: ἴστω ὅτι τοῦτο παρ᾽ ‘Exatai@ ἐστί, καὶ ἐν τῇ χρήσει τῶν Φοινίκων, ὡς 
αὐτός φησι, οὐκ ἔτι μέντοι ᾿Αττικοῖς καὶ τῇ συνηθείᾳ γνωστόν.--Κνᾶ οὕτω 
γὰρ πρότερον ἡ Φοινίκη ἐκαλεῖτο. And Choeroboscus in Bekker’s A necdotu 


1 Fr, 332; Demetr. de elorué, §2 and § 12. 
16. This is not of course a new view with 


graphers: frr. 16, 18, 23-4. 
19 Schol. Soph. 0.C. 1320 (F.H.(, iv. 627). 


regard to Hevataeus: see Diels, Heres, xxii. 
1887, pp. 411 ff. ; Wells, J. H.S. xxix. p. 41: 
‘It is Hecataeus whom we must credit with 
the first attempt to test Greek tradition by 
native sources of information, Herodotus has 
only borrowed this practice from his pre- 
decessor.’ 

W Hdt. 11. 143; above, pp. 61-2. 

1. Aelian Δι, dn. ix, 23: fr. 347. 

SFr. 346, Cf. Pherec. fr. 32. Hellan. fr. 
61, for early rationalisin. ‘The Greeks were 
Euhemerists before Euhemervs, at least in 
regard to this particular case (Salmoxis and his 
underground chamber). The ‘‘historicizing ” 
method had been introduced presumably by 
the first logovraphoi, Genealogists, Historians, 
pethaps paitly as an adaptation of the wisdom 
of the Egyptians (Hat. ii. 43, 143), and is 
illustrated by Herodotus himpelf (u. 44 ef αἱ) 
as well as by Thucydides (i. 8, 4: ii. 15, sy. 5 
ii, 29)’—Macan on Hdt. iv. 95. A little later, 
Herodotus seems to have been the chief re- 
presentative of the rationalist school of mytho- 


H.s.—VOL. XXNXIII. 


Ὁ Fr. 3857 (FLAG. i. p. 28 and iv, p. 627): 
see Schol. Eur. Orest. 872 ed. Schwartz. 

21 Fr, 356: Strabo, vii. 321. The words 
following, however, given to Hevataeus by 
Muller, are probably not his, σχεδὸν δέ τι καὶ 
ἢ σύμπασα ‘EAAas κατοικία βαρβάρων ὑπῆρξε τὸ 
παλαιόν, ἀπ᾿ αὐτῶν λογιζομένοις τῶν μνημονενο- 
μένων ; for they are only the beyinning of a 
sentence, which gives a list of some of the 
barbarian inhabitants of the Peloponnese, Phry- 
gians under Pelops, Egyptians under Danaus, 
Dryopes, Caucones, Pelasgians, Leleves and the 
like; and outside the Isthmus, Thracians in 
Attica and Phocix, Phoenicians under Cadmus 
in Thebes, Aoncs, Temmikes, Hyantes in 
Boeotia, etc.; and some of the heroic names 
are foreign, such as Cecrups, Codrus and others. 
The Thracians, Ilyrians and Epirots καὶ pexpt 
νῦν ἐν πλευραῖς εἰσίν, x.7.A. The whole of this 
sentence must be Strabo’s. (If it were Heca- 
taeus this would be the first known reference 
to the Phoenician theory ; above, p. 61.) 

= Fr, 362: Hdt. vi. 137. 

R 
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ὁ Xvas, τοῦ Nva—ottw yap ἐλέγετο ὁ ᾿Αγήνωρ, ὅθεν καὶ ἡ Φοινίκη “Ova. 
(Χνᾷ " Canaan) λέγεται. Τῇ this refers to Hecataeus of Miletus, we may 
have here one of the arguments used in establishing the Phoenician theory 
(perhaps by Hecataeus himself): he learnt in Phoenicia or he read in a 
book or traders told him of Chnas or Ochnas: and this was the same as the 
Greek Agenor: so Agenor came from the East.”4 

But the fragments of the lost logographers are scanty, and it will 
be more productive if we examine as far as we can the methods of Hero- 
dotus. Unfortunately, thongh we can often tell when a statement of his 
is inference, and when tradition, it is nearly always obscure by what steps he 
arrived at the inference. The clearest case of his rejecting a tradition and 
substituting a theory is that of the Gephvraei already referred to: of δὲ 
Γεφυραῖοι τῶν ἦσαν of hovées of Ἱππάρχου, ὡς μὲν αὐτοὶ λέγουσι, ἐγεγόνεσαν. 
ἐξ Ερετρίης τὴν ἀρχήν, ὡς δὲ ἐγὼ ἀναπυνθανόμενος εὑρίσκω, ἦσαν Φοίνικες 
τῶν σὺν Κάδμῳ ἀπικομένων ἐς γῆν τὴν νῦν Βοιωτίην καλεομένην, οἴκεον 
δὲ τῆς χώρης ταύτης ἀπολαχόντες τὴν Ταναγρικὴν μοῖραν. ἐνθεῦτεν δὲ 
Καδμείων πρότερον ἐξαναστάντων ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αργείων, οἱ Γεφυραῖοι οὗτοι δεύτερα 
ὑπὸ Βοιωτῶν ἐξαναστάντες ἐτράποντο ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αθηνέων: ᾿Αθηναῖοι δέ σῴεας 
ἐπὶ ῥητοῖσι ἐδέξαντο σφέων αὐτῶν εἶναι πολιήτας, πολλῶν τέων καὶ οὐκ 
ἀξιαπηγήτων ἐπιτάξαντες ἔργεσθαι. οἱ δὲ Φοίνικες οὗτοι οἱ σὺν Κάδμῳ 
ἀπικόμενοι, τῶν ἦσαν ot Τεφυραῖοι, ἄλλα τε πολλὰ .. . ἐσήγαγον διδασκάλια 
«.7.r We have all the elements of a theory : a tradition to be contradicted, 
discovery by long enquiry (if only Herodotus had given us his reasons !), one 
or two opinions firmly stated, and, in the next section, confident dogmatism. 
Is it not exactly the way of scholarship, of research? οἱ δὲ Φοίνικες, τῶν' 
ἦσαν οἱ Γεφυραῖοι. Nothing could show better the way to correct the errors 
of Greek tradition.® It is a pity Herodotus does not relate the details of his 
enquiry : his conclusion may have been based to some extent on the separate 


°3 Fr, 2545; FLAG. i. p. 17, iv. p. 627, The 
reference may be to Hecataeus of Abdera, not 
to the loyographer, in which case it would still 
be instructive as to the methods of a later 
scholar. Cf. Fr. 358, which should come at the 
beginning of fr. 254, from Heivdian. 

Ἢ Cf perhaps, the presence of Hypachaei in 
Cilicia (Hdt. vii. 91, where see Macan), which 
may have helped the argument. 

ιν, 57-8. Crusius is never so unfortunate, 
as when commenting on Herodotus. He says 
on this passage (p. &62): ‘die Gephyraer 
wissen, dass sie nach Enboia yehoren und 
zahlen sich zu den Kadmeern: das ist That- 
sache ; sie stammen nicht aus Euboia, sondern 


mit Kadmos aus Phonizien, das ist Sage oder 


Hypothese. die nie hatte veglaubt werden 
~ollen.” Not only is there nothing in the 
Greek to imply that the Gephyraei called them- 
selves Cadmeans, but anybody acquainted with 
Herudotus would see, that had they done so, 


the historian would have had no need ‘to find 
out by enquiry’ that they weie Phoenicians 
who came over with Cadmus; he would have 
assumed it as he does elsewhere. What he 
fuund out was that they were Cadmeans from 
Tanagra, instead of, as they said, Greeks from 
Eretria ; and hence they were Phoenicians. 

ὃ We have, perhaps, another instance of 
this method in the story of the bribery of 
Themistocles. εἰ δὲ δή τινες καὶ ἄλλοι ἔδοσαν 
νησιωτέων, ove ἔχω εἰπεῖν, δοκέω δέ τινας καὶ 
ἄλλους δοῦναι καὶ οὐ τούτους μούνους... Θεμι- 
στοκλέης μέν vuv ἐξ “Avdpou ὁρμώμενος παρὰ 
νησιωτέων ἐκτᾶτο λάθρῃ τῶν ἄλλων στρατηγῶν 
vii. 112): ‘the conjecture of four lines back 
becomes a piecise matter of fact, hy repetition : 
a frequent fallacy in historiography—and cniti- 
cism.’ (Macan); thou¢h 1 am not clear that 
Herodotus is here referring back to his con- 
jeeture, but to his statement of fact, that 
Carystus and Paros did bribe Themistocles. 
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cults of the Gephyraei in Attica: but he will not say:* καί σῴφι ἱρά ἐστι ἐν 
᾿Αθήνῃσι ἱδρυμένα, τῶν οὐδὲν μέτα τοῖσι λοιποῖσι ᾿Αθηναίοισι, ἄλλα TE 
κεχωρισμένα τῶν ἄλλων ἱρῶν καὶ δὴ καὶ ᾿Αχαιίης Δήμητρος ἱρόν τε καὶ 
ὄργια. [Ἢ μὲν δὴ ὄψις τοῦ Ἱππάρχου ἐνυπνίου,] καὶ οἱ Γεφυραῖοι ὅθεν 
ἐγεγόνεσαν, τῶν ἦσαν οἱ ἽἽππάρχον φονέες, ἀπήγηταί pow In another 
instance of a family of foreign origin in Attica, Herodotus is not su certain : 
᾿Ισαγόρης ὁ Τισάνδρου οἰκίης μὲν ἐὼν δοκίμου, ἀτὰρ τὰ ἀνέκαθεν οὐκ ἔχω 
φράσαι. θύουσι δὲ οἱ σνγγενέες αὐτοῦ Διὲ Kapio.? In others again he 
would seem to support the family’s own view against the general opinion : 
᾿Αλκμαιωνέδαι γένος ἐόντες ᾿Αθηναῖοι," and, more clearly, in the case of the 
Macedonian kings: Ἑλληνας δὲ εἶναι τούτους τοὺς ἀπὸ Ἰ]ερδίκκεω γεγονότας, 
κατάπερ αὐτοὶ λέγουσι, αὐτός τε οὕτω τυγχάνω ἐπιστώμενος, καὶ δὴ καὶ ἐν 
τοῖσι ὄπισθε λόγοισι ἀποδέξω ὥς εἰσι “Ελληνες.} For the descent of 
Miltiades from Aeacus and Ajax he followed Pherecydes.*” 

The phrase ὡς ἐγὼ πυνθανόμενος εὑρίσκω, and the analogous ὡς ἐγὼ 
συμβαλλόμενος εὑρίσκω occur frequently when Herodotus is giving an infer- 
ence of his own; and parallel to πυνθάνεσθαι is ἱστορέειν, ἱστορίη, the word 
which occurs in the preface: the results of his ἱστορίη are the λόγοι. But 
though he tells us that where his inference differs from pupular tradition, it 
is the result not of an arbitrary judgment but of deep enquiry, he seldom 
lets us know what line his enquiries took; though we may often inter it. 
Thus when he says of the temple of Aphrodite in Ascalon ἐστὶ δὲ τοῦτο τὸ 
ἱρόν, ὡς ἐγὼ πυνθανόμενος εὑρίσκω, πάντων ἀρχαιότατον ἱρῶν ὅσα ταύτης 
τῆς θεοῦ," it is probable that his enquiry took the form of asking his guides 
what the priests said, not only at Ascalon but elsewhere, for he was a pains- 
taking man, nor easily credulous, and learning frum interpreters the meaning 
of inscriptions. And his assertion that the names of nearly all the Greek 
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7 «The terminology (ἐπὶ ῥητοῖσι ἐδέξαντο 
x.7.A.) is suspiciously recent, and the statement 
seems to imply the synockism of Attica, and a 
graded franchise. The partial taboo, or ex- 
communication, Jooks like the most genuine 
clement in the tradition ’—Macan : especially 
when you call it taboo. 

* See Topfier, <Attische Gencalogie, p. 293 
foll. ; who denies the Phoenician origin, and 
suggests that the theory was due to a confusion 


Gephyraei came from Tanagra is as much 
inference on Herodotus’ part as his assertion 
of their Phoenician origin. Toptter also asserts 
that the Bovotian river Phoenix was near Eleon, 
whereas it really tlowed by Tegyra (not Tanagra) 
near Orchomenus. 

* vy, 66. 

™ vy, 62. Ἢ, appears to be expressly cum- 
bating and denying the view that they were 
foreigners ’—Macan. 


between Phoenicians and the Greek hero Ty, 22. They were Temenids from Argos, 
Phoenix, who as son of Amyntor king of — viii, 137-9. 
Eleon, is a Boeotian. One of his arguments is * vi, 35. Pheree. fr. 203; as also did Hellan- 


singularly unsound, Eleon was quite close to 
Tanagra: ‘gerade hier sassen aber nach der 
altesten Ucberlieferung auch die Gephyraer 
(Hdt. v. 57) bevor sie von den andringenden 


rus in his Asopis, Fr. 14 (Aegina, mother of 
Aeacus being a daughter of the river Asupus), 
The names Agenor and Laius ocenr in this 
genealogy : one could suggest perhaps that 


Boiotern aus ihren alten Sitzen vertrieben und 
m dem fremdenfieundlichen Attika aufge- 
nommen wurden,’ It is as clear as can be 
that the statement (which may go back to 
Hlevataeus, fr. 89) that this clan of the 


this was the kind of fact that might have led 
an ancient author interested in such thevries to 
suguest a foreign onigin of a family, though it 
did not in this case. 

347, 105. 
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gods came from abroad, διότε μὲν yap ἐκ τῶν βαρβάρων ἥκει πυνθανόμενος 
οὕτω εὑρίσκω or, we may reasonably inter τὸ be based on * enquiries” of 
the priestesses at Dodona: for origimally the Pelasgians had no names for 
their gods, ὡς ἐγὼ ἐν Δωδώνῃ οἷδα ἀκούσας, and only learnt their origins and 
forms the other dav. as it were. so αἱ Δωδωνίδες (epyiar Χέγουσι." In other 
cases πυνθάνομαι Means Ne more than that Herodotus is giving a report, 
Vike ἀκούω " after the battle of Himera τὸν ᾿λμίλκαν ἀφανισθῆναι πυνθάνομαι. 
οὔτε yap ζῶντα οὔτε ἀποθανόντα φανῆναι οὐδαμοῦ γῆς" τὸ πᾶν yap ἐπεξελ- 
θεῖν διζήμενον Véedova, where he is only yiving the inference of others.# 
Both it and ἰστορέειν as well are trequently used in the slinple sense of 
asking questions. ὁ 

But toropin generally has the wider meaning of ‘research. His de- 
scription of the wild animals of Libya is the result of exhaustive enquiry 
nto books as well as travellers’ stories): τοσαῦτα μέν νυν θηρία ἡ τῶν 
νομάξων Λιβύων yi) ἔχει, ὅσον ἡμεῖς ἱστορέοντες ἐπὶ μακρότατον οἷοί τε 
ἐγενόμεθα ἐξικέσθαι : "ἀν is what he tells of the Nile, ἐπ᾽ ὅσον μακρότατον 
ἱστορεῦντα ἣν ἐξικέσθαι." His whole account of the dittculties he had in 
his enqniries concerning the river. and of the sources of his knowledge of Egypt 
generally is interesting and to the point: τοῦ ποταμοῦ δὲ φύσιος πέρι οὔτε 
τι τῶν (péwr, οὔτε ἄλλου οὐδενὸς παραλαβεῖν ἐδυνάσθην. πρόθυμος δὲ ἔα παρ᾽ 
αὐτῶν πυθέσθαι. ὅτι κατέρχεται μὲν ὁ Νεῖλος πληθύων ... τούτων ὧν πέρι 
οὐδενὸς οὐδὲν οἷός τ᾽ ἐγενόμην παραλαβεῖν παρὰ τῶν Δἰγυπτίων, ἱστορέων 
αὐτούς K.T.A.... ταῦτά τε δὴ τὰ λελεγμένα βουλόμενος εἰδέναι ἱστόρεον, 
κατὰ. About the sources of the Nile. nobody, Egyptian. Libyan or Greck, 
would know. except a grammatistes of Sais, who I thought was not serious, 
ἄλλου δὲ οὐδενὸς οὐδὲν ἐδυνάμην πυθέσθαι. ἀλλὰ τοσόνδε μὲν ἄλλο ἐπὶ 
μακρότατον ἐπυθόμην, μεχρὶ μὲν ᾿Ελεφαντίνης πόλιος αὐτόπτης ἐλθών, τὸ 
δ᾽ ἀπὸ τούτου, ἀκοῇ ἤδη ἱστορέων. . Then at the end of his description of 
the country. and betore giving a history of its kings he says, μεχρὶ μὲν τούτου 
ὄψις τε ἐμὴ καὶ γνώμη Kai ἱστορίη ταῦτα λέγουσά ἐστι. τὸ δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦδε 
Αἰγυπτίους ἔρχομαι λόγους ἐρέων κατὰ τὰ ἤκουον." 

The sinplest example of the parallel phrase ὡς ἐγὼ συμβαλλόμενος 
εὑρίσκω i all these instances there is point in the personal pronoun: it is 
Herodotis’ own inference). is that in which he discovers the numbers of the 


in δῦ, 


means the results ot his enquiry Gn this case 
Pou. 82. 53, 


only asking yuestions about what he did not 

vil, 1603 chan. 135 Persia euquiny) aud see), mot the enyuny itself: ‘dyes, eigene 

ix. $5 whose both πυνθάνομαι anil ἀκούω oceut. Anhanung nu. das dadurch erworbene Wissen ; 

γνώμη, civenes Uiter! πὶ. aut Ueherlesung ge- 

gtundete Einsicht : ἱστορίη, durch Umloren ἃ, 

does uot quite heHeve what he learnt, and y. 9. Nachtrage evlangte Wissenschaft Stein. In 
“ Fait 118: iti 49, 50.77: vil. 195. 
“av, 182) Macin ad im 


Tht 34, he gives an Egyptian uiference as a 
result of ieee senquiry.” Ch iv. 95, where he 


another passage ‘vil, 96) ἱστορίη means the 
telling or writmg down of the results of 


ΠῚ 


hi. 9 enquiry (see Macan’s note σι} lor,, and Stein 
ig, ΤΙ 
"an Τὰ, on i 1), and gets very near to the later 
So weOs eb 148. meaning, 
Se Thais interesting that ἱστορίη dure 
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Persian forces that have reached Thermopylae ; 4 this is arithmetical reckon- 
ing only, the data, the number of men in each ship, ete, being assumed. He 
uses the same words with a wider meaning when he‘ εὐϑόγὰ: the cause of 
Phocian patriotism. He fortunately gives his reasons for an inference else- 
where: 7 ἔστι δὲ ἐν τῷ τεμένεϊ τοῦ Πρωτέος ἱρόν, τὸ καλέεται Ξείνης 
᾿Αφροδίτης. συμβάλλομαι δὲ τοῦτο τὸ ἱρὸν εἶναι ᾿Ελένης τῆς Τυνδαρέω, καὶ 
τὸν λόγον ἀκηκοὼς ὡς διαιτήθη ᾿ Βλένη παρὰ ἸΠρωτέϊ," καὶ δὴ καὶ ὅτι Ξείνης 
᾿Αφροδίτης ἐπωνύμιόν ἐστι. ὅσα γὰρ ἄλλα ᾿Αφροδίτης ipa ἐστι, οὐδαμῶς 
Ξείνης ἐπικαλέεταωι." 

There is another class of cases in which Herodotus expresses his own 
opinion (δοκέει μοι, γνώμη), sometimes dogmatically, at others with some 
Justice, or after giving his reasons: more especially when he is dittering from 
‘the Greeks, or ‘the Lonians, or ‘ people themselves. ‘The Caunians thein- 
selves say they are from Crete: but iny opinion is they are autochthonous.’ #7 
‘The Oceanus is mythical; of the three theories concerning the rise of the 
Nile, ὁ περὶ τοῦ ᾽Ωκεανοῦ λέξας, ἐς ἀφανὲς τὸν μῦθον ἀνενείκας, οὐκ ἔχει 
ἔλεγχον. οὐ γάρ τινα ἔγωγε οἶδα ποταμὸν ᾿Ωκεανὸν ἐόντα. 8 Elsewhere he 
is less dogmatic; he asks the priests about the story of Helen in Egypt: 
ταῦτα μὲν Αἰγυπτίων οἱ ἱρέες ἔλεγον. ἐγὼ δὲ τῷ λόγῳ περὶ “Ἑλένης λεχθέντι 
καὶ αὐτὸς προστίθεμαι, τάδε ἐπιλεγόμενος, and he gives some truly foolish 
reasons of his own to contradict the errors of the Greeks.® Sometimes he 
just expresses an opinion (κατὰ γνώμας τὰς ἡμετέρας), as about the useful- 
ness of the Borysthenes river, how it supplies more wants than any other, 
except of course the Nile:*” sometimes he adds the results of his own 
researches to support the general view: the Carians once lived in the islands 
(though they say themselves they are autochthonous on the inainland) subject 
to Minos, but paying no tribute, ὅσον καὶ ἐγὼ δυνατός εἰμι μακρότατον 
ἐξικέσθαι ἀκοῇ. In another place he suggests a warning against dogmatism 
on an obscure subject: ‘the Greeks, those of them who have pretensions to 
wisdom, have foolish theories about the rise of the Nile in summer. εἰ δὲ 
δεῖ μεμψάμενον γνώμας τὰς προκειμένας αὐτὸν περὶ τῶν ἀφανέων γνώμην 
ἀποδέξασθαι, φράσω διότι μοι δοκέει πληθύεσθαι ὁ Νεῖλος τοῦ θέρεος.“ He 


1 


38 vii, 184, Another instance of the word firmed by priests on the spot. 
being used arithmetically is the famous one of δ, 112. On ΠῈΣ occasion he is unable 
Ariston, the Spartan king, and his son, ἐπὶ ἰο draw an inference (iv. 45). 
δακτύλων συμβαλλόμενος τοὺς μῆνας, εἶπε ἀπο- 462-1725 
μόσας οὐκ ἂν ἐμὸς εἴη (vi. 63). 4811.23; 
#4 viii, 30; and immediately below ὡς ἐμοὲ #9 ij, 120. 
δοκέειν : as to the value of which inference, with iv. 53. ef. ti. 120 ad fin. (ὡς μὲν ἐγὼ 


a note on Herodotus’ method, Macan says: γνώμην ἀποφαίνομαι) ; and ii. 43 ‘early Greek 


"ΔΕ. accepts, nay invites, full responsibility 
for the very unfavourable verdict on the 
Phokians at this crisis... He wholly dis- 
ccnnts, in fact, and discredits the spirited and 
patriotie reply of the Phokians, which he faith- 
fully proceeds to report.’ 

45 This would include knowledge of the 
story in Stesichorus, as well as hearing it con- 


voyages, ὡς ἔλπομαί ye καὶ ἐμὴ γνώμη αἱρέει). 

a i, Vl. 

521i, 24; ef. vi. 84, viii. 133 for Herodotus 
giving an opinion in an uncertain case (οὐκ 
ἔχω φράσαι. οὐ yap ὧν λέγεται. δοκέω δ᾽ 
ἔγωγε κιτ.λ.). For his sense of “ accurate 
knowledge’ (τῶν γὰρ ἡμεῖς ἴδμεν, τῶν καὶ πέρι 
ἀτρεκές τι λέγεται, etc.), see vi. 14, vil. 148, 
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states why he was thoroughly persuaded of what the natives said, in one case 
because the theory was a reasonable one in itself, in another because he could 
confirm it by what he had heard elsewhere: concerning the Lake of Moeris, 
ἐπεί te τοῦ ὀρύγματος τούτου οὐκ ὥρεον τὸν χοῦν οὐδαμοῦ ἐόντα, ἐπιμελὲς 
γὰρ δή μοι ἣν, εἰρόμην τοὺς ἄγχιστα οἰκέοντας τῆς λίμνης, ὅκου εἴη ὁ χοῦς ὁ 
ἐξορυχθείς. οἱ δὲ ἔφρασάν μοι ἵνα ἐξεφορήθη, καὶ εὐπετέως ἔπειθον. ἤδεα 
γὰρ λόγῳ καὶ ἐν Νίνῳ τῇ ᾿Ασσυρίων πόλι γενόμενον ἕτερον τοιοῦτο." At 
other times he was not to be persuaded, ἔλεγον ἐμοὶ μὲν οὐ πιστά, ἄλλῳ δὲ 
δή τεῳ," ἐμοὶ μὲν οὐ πιστὰ λέγοντες, λέγουσι δ᾽ ὧν : δ for he will always 
report a story, even if he himself thinks it improbable: οὗτος μὲν ὁ πιθανώ- 
τερος τῶν λόγων εἴρηται. δεῖ δὲ καὶ τὸν ἧσσον πιθανόν, ἐπεί ye δὴ λέγεται, 
ῥηθῆναι,)5 and his readers may believe which they Μ1}}. This is his whole 
method, which he justifies in a famous passage about the embassy of the 
Greeks to Argos in 481: ᾿Αργεῖοι δὲ λέγουσι... ἔστε δὲ ἄλλος λόγος 
λέγομενος ἀνὰ τὴν Ελλάδα, κιτιλ. . .. συμπεσεῖν δὲ τούτοισι καὶ τόνδε τὸν 
λόγον λέγουσί τινες Ἑλλήνων K.T.A. . .. εἰ μέν νυν Ἐξέρξης κιτιλ. ... οὐκ 
ἔχω ἀτρεκέως εἰπεῖν, οὐδέ τινα γνώμην περὶ αὐτῶν ἀποφαίνομαι ἄλλην γε ἢ 
τήν περ αὐτοὶ ᾿Αργεῖοι λέγουσι. ἐπίσταμαι δὲ τοσοῦτο... (ἃ γνώμη) . .. 
ἐγὼ δὲ ὀφείλω λέγειν τὰ λεγόμενα, πείθεσθαί γε μὲν οὐ παντάπασι ὀφείχω. 
καί μοι τοῦτο τὸ ἔπος ἐχέτω ἐς πάντα λόγον. ἐπεὶ καὶ ταῦτα λέγεται K.T.r.” 
He often is not at the trouble to reconcile two different stories, or to note 
their incompatibility: ‘it is important to recognize the ‘nsouciance with 
which Herodotus writes down in different contexts different data from 
different sources without troubling himself to rationalize them. This accept- 
ance of the local source for all it may be worth is of the essence of Herodotus’ 
method or unmnethod : it is half the secret of his charm and the chief cause of 
his value; the unity of his work is a literary, a poetic illusion, not a scientific 
miracle.’ δ 

We obtain from this some idea of what Herodotus means by research, 
when he says that he finds by research that the Greeks are in error. We 
can get closer to his methods of dealing with problems more closely 
analugous to our immediate subject by an examination of his studies in 


Egypt 


ix. 81, iii. 98, 115 (these especially instructive), 


the Neuri becomes a wolf for a few days ; ἐμὲ 
iv. 17-20, 81, 183-4, 187 (where see Macan), 


1 Ξ 
μέν νυν ταῦτα λέγοντες οὐ πείθουσι: λέγουσι δὲ 


ν, 9. : οὐδὲν λέγοντες. 
3 44, 150. iii. 12 (αἴτιον δὲ τούτου τόδε ἔλεγον, 8 iii. 95 cf. iv. 118, 179, 195, ete. 
καὶ ἐμέ γ' εὐπετέως ἔπειθον, of the different 7 iii, 120, v. 44-5; ef. iv. 95. 
natures of Persian and Egyptian skulls). ὅν vii, 148-152. Macan, of course, says that 


4 iy, 42, v. 86. we have here an argument for the priority of 


* iv, 5 (Targitaus, the first Scythian, son of 
Zeus and the river Borysthenes’ daughter) ; 
cf 1. 8. vii. 214.0 A good instance in iv. 105; 
according to both Scythians and Greeks who 
live in Scythia, once each vear every man of 


Bks vii-ix, that Herodotus introduces his de- 
fence here. But it could be as easily a reply to 
criticism of earlier hooks. Cf, ii. 123. 

"5 Macan on vill. 46, 
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§ 3.—Priests oF Eayrr anp PRiESTESSES oF DobDoya. 


Herodotus’ respect for the authority of the priests of Egypt was un- 
bounded. He is continually consulting them, to hear what they say, 
primarily about Egypt, and especially Egyptian history, as was his custom 
in every country he describes; also, once he was convinced of their great 
knowledge, about other matters. His method in one instance was to obtain 
a story from the priests of Memphis, and then enquire of the Heliopolitans 
to see if they agree; ‘for they are said to be the most learned of the 
Egyptians. °! He sometimes expressly adds that his own judgment con- 
vinces him that they are right, ed μοι ἐδόκεον λέγειν περὶ τῆς γῆς, ἐγὼ δοκέω 
ὥς ἔλεγον of ἱρέες, ete. He was impressed by the antiquity and apparent 
trustworthiness of their records: the real age of Heracles, Dionysus and Pan 
ταῦτα Αἰγύπτιοι ἀτρεκέως φασὶ ἐπίστασθαι, αἰεί Te λογιζόμενοι, Kai αἰεὶ 
ἀπογραφόμενοι τὰ ἔτεα :—the ages of the Greek Heracles, Dionysus and Pan 
-π--τούτων ὧν ἀμφοτέρων πάρεστι χρᾶσθαι τοῖσι τις πείσεται λεγομένοισι 
μᾶλλον" ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ὧν ἡ περὶ αὐτῶν γνώμη atrodédextaz,® that the Egyptians are 
right.+ Herodotus observes a similarity between the customs of Greek and 
Egyptian, in ritual, in the service of gods, in the wearing of armour; there- 
fore, the argument runs—he plainly assumes this step—one borrowed from 
the other; and once it is established, as it was easy to establish, that the 
Egyptian civilization was the older of the two, then it was Greece who 
borrowed trom Egypt, not Egypt from Greece. All the steps of the argument 
are illustrated in the case of Melampus and the Dionysiac rites: ‘The rites 
are similar in the two countries ; [assert that Melampus taught them to the 
Grecks. οὐ yap δὴ συμπεσέειν ye φήσω τά τε ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ ποιεύμενα τῷ θεῷ 
καὶ τὰ ἐν τοῖσι “Ἕλλησι: ὁμότροπα γὰρ ἂν ἣν τοῖσι Ελλησι καὶ οὐ νεωστὶ 
ἐσαγμένα. οὐ μὴν οὐδὲ φήσω ὅκως Αἰγύπτιοι παρ᾽ “Ελλήνων ἔλαβον ἢ τοῦτο 
ἢ ἄλλο κού τι νόμαιον. And my opinion is that Melampus learnt them im- 
mediately from Cadmus.’ ® The Phoenicians as often are the middlemen, 
In saying that the Egyptians burrowed nothing from the Greeks, Herodotus 
may be contradicting Pherecydes, who held that Isis-worship had been intro- 


duced into Egypt by Ogygus and Thebe.” Moreover the Egyptians have a 


ii, 99-142; from Men, the first king, to 
Setho, the priests are his only authority. 
After Setho he writes down what Egyptians 
and others say in agreement (εἰ. 147). The 
phrase ἔλεγον of ipées is constantly recurring 
in Chap. 99 foll. ; on one occasion at least, the 
story of Sesostris, ος 107, to express his own 
doubts. Most of the early kings named by 
Herodotus are connected in some way with the 
building of the Ptah-temple at Memphis, and 
the priests here cited aie probably those of 
Memphis (cf. ii. 83-4) ; see Stein on cc. 99, 100. 

oa, ὃ. 

ean 5, 10, 12, 15, ete. 
pressed the opinion that Egy pt was an ἐπίκτητος 


The priests ex- 


γῆ. So did Hecatacus, Fr. 279. Aran, Erne. 
Alex, v. 6: ‘Both Herodotus and Hecataeus 
called Egypt ‘a gift of the Nile,” if the books 
of the latter on Egypt are ieally genuine.’ In 
modern times too the Γῆς περίοδος has heen 
rejected as spurious, on no good grounds me 
See Wells, ΣΝ... xxix op. 41 if; 
Caspari, u7, xxx. pp. 236 1%; Busolt 1’. 150. 

63 ai. 145. 

$4 ii, 49- 4. 

% ii, 48-9. 

8 Above, 1». 67 cf. ii, 45 for the ‘reek’ 
story of Heracles in Egypt, a foolish story in 
tierodotus’ eyes. 


tudier, 
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peculiar hatred of all foreign customs, and preserve their own: so it is not 
likely that they would have borrowed from the Greeks. They said 
that they invented the year and its twelve divisions, from observing the 
stars (and in their practice are wiser than the Greeks), and the names of 
the twelve gods, altars, votive offerings (perhaps statues of the gods), temples 
and bas-relief sculpture: καὶ τούτων μέν νυν τὰ πλέω ἔργῳ ἐδήλουν οὕτω 
γενόμενα. A simpler instance of his method is: the Egyptians first held 
πανηγύρις καὶ πομπὰς Kal προσαγωγάς" καὶ παρὰ τούτων “Ἕλληνες μεμα- 
θήκασι. τεκμήριον δέ μοι τούτου τόδε: αἱ μὲν γὰρ φαίνονται ἐκ πολλοῦ τεν 
χρόνου ποιεύμεναι" αἱ δὲ “Ελληνικαὶ νεωστὶ ἐποιήθησαν." 

Herodotus’ arguments concerning the Egyptian Heracles are instructive ; 
‘Heracles in Egypt is one of the twelve gods: but nowhere there could I 
discover anything about the Heracles whom Greeks know. That it was not 
Egyptians that took the name of Heracles from the Greeks, but Greeks from 
Egyptians, and indeed those Greeks who gave the name to the son of 
Amphitryon, there are many proofs (τεκμήρια), among which is that both 
Amphitryon and Alcmena were of Egyptian descent, and that the Egyptians 
do not know the names of Poseidon or the Dioscuri, nor count them among 
the gods. For if they had taken any names of gods from Greece, they would 
have taken these first of all, if they and the Greeks were early engaged in 
sea-trade, ὡς ἔλπομαί ye Kai ἐμὴ γνώμη αἱρέει. They would have known of 
these gods souner than Heracles. But there is an old Egyptian god Heracles ; 
‘for, as they themselves say, it was 17,000 years up to the accession of Amasis, 
from the time when first there were twelve gods, of whom Heracles was one, 
instead of eight. Anxious to attain certainty on this point, I went to Tyre, 
as I heard that there was a temple of Heracles there. I asked the priests 
when the temple was founded; and they did not agree with the Greeks 
either; but said it had been founded at the same time as the city, that is 
2,300 years ago. I saw a temple of Heracles Thasius at Tyre, too. So I 
went to Thasos, and found a temple of Heracles there established by the 
Phoenicians who settled in the island when on the search for Europa : and 
this was five generations before the birth of the son of Amphitryon in 
Greece.” τὰ μέν νυν ἱστορημένα δηλοῖ σαφέως παλαιὸν θεὸν τὸν «Ἡρακλέα 
καὶ δοκέουσι δέ μοι οὗτοι ὀρθότατα Ἑλλήνων ποιέειν, οἱ διξὰ 
Ἡράκλεια ἱδρυσάμενοι ἔκτηνται, one to the god, and one to the hero. But 
the Greeks have many idle tales, including their story of Heracles in Egypt ; 
which, besides being grossly improbable in itself, betrays, it seems to me, an 
entire ignorance of Egyptian customs.’ *! 


γ, 
€ovTa. 


quite to have made up his mind that the other 
nations boirowed the song from Fgypt. 


ὅτ, 79, 91. Very noticeable is the first 
passage, about Linus: ‘the Egyptians know 


the Linus-song, which is sung in Phoenicia, 
Cyprus and elsewhere (under different names in 
different countries, but it is always the same as 
the Greek Linus) ; ὥστε πολλὰ μὲν καὶ ἄλλα 
ἀποθωυμάζειν με τῶν περὶ Αἴγυπτον ἐόντων, ἐν δὲ 
δὴ καὶ τὸν Λίνον ὁκόθεν ἔλαβον: φαίνονται δὲ ἀεί 
κοτε τοῦτον ἀείδοντες.᾽ Herodutus seems not 


be ΑΕ 

49. ii, 58. 

A esult, of course, obtained, once the 
Phoenician origin of Cadmus was established, 


by comparing his date with that of Amphitryon 
at Thebes, 


i, 48-5, 
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He returns to Heracles later, in conjunction with Dionysus and Pan, 
‘the three youngest of the Greek gods, all much older in Egypt, Dionysus, 
the youngest of the three, being put 15,000 years before Amasis. καὶ ταῦτα 
Αἰγύπτιοι ἀτρεκέως φασὶ ἐπίστασθαι, αἰεί τε λογιζόμενοι καὶ αἰεὶ ἀπογραφό- 
μενοι τὰ ἔτεα. My readers may believe which version they will: my opinion 
has been given. For if these gods had lived in Greece only, one would say 
that they, as sons of mortals, had borrowed those names from the gods who 
had existed before them; whereas in fact, the Greek legend is, that Dionysus 
was taken by Zeus to Nysa in Ethiopia above Egypt : as for Pan they do not 
know where he was brought up. δῆλα ὧν μοι γέγονε ὅτι ὕστερον ἐπύθοντο 
οἱ “ἥλληνες τούτων τὰ οὐνόματα ἢ τὰ τῶν ἄλλων θεῶν' 
χρόνου, ἀπὸ τούτου γενεηλογέουσι αὐτῶν τὴν γένεσιν." 

For what Herodotus has previously stated as ‘what the Egyptians βὰν, ΤΡ 
he afterwards proceeds to argue himself: that the Greeks got the ‘names’ of 
their gods from Egypt. It is interesting to note the steps in the argument: 
σχεδὸν δὲ καὶ πάντα τὰ οὐνόματα τῶν θεῶν ἐξ Αἰγύπτου ἐλήλυθε ἐς τὴν 
Ἑλλάδα. διότι μὲν γὰρ ἐκ τῶν βαρβάρων ἥκει πυυθανόμενος οὕτω εὑρίσκω 
ἐόν. δοκέω δ᾽ ὧν μάλιστα ἀπ᾿ Αἰγύπτου ἀπῖχθαι. For except Poseidon and 
the Dioscuri, as I said before, Hera, Hestia, Themis, the Graces and the 
Nereids, the Egyptians have always had the names of the other gods (I am 
here stating what they themselves say). Those names which they do not 
know come from the Pelasgians, except Poseidon, whom the Greeks learnt 
from Libyans: οὐδαμοὶ yap ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς Ποσειδέωνος οὔνομα ἔκτηνται, εἰ μὴ 
Λίβυες: καὶ τιμέουσι τὸν θεὸν τοῦτον αἰεί. ... ταῦτα μέν νυν καὶ ἄλλα 
πρὸς τούτοισι τὰ ἐγὼ φράσω, “Ἕλληνες ἀπ’ Αἰγυπτίων νενομίκασι. Some 
other matters they learnt from the Pelasgians."! 

It was about this important question that Herodotus, to make assurance 
double sure, consulted the priestesses of Dodona— originally the Pelasgians 
had no individual names for their gods, ὡς ἐγὼ ἐν Δωδώνῃ oida ἀκούσας (the 
authority of the priestesses was sufficient for him). After a long time they 
heard of the names of the gods from Egypt, and they asked about them at 
the oracle of Dodona—the oldest of all Greek oracles and the only one then 
existing. Dodona answered that they should adopt them. And from the 
Peiasgians the Greeks received them later. The particular cult-epithets and 


3 
ἀπ᾽ οὗ δὲ ἐπύθοντο 


and seems to assume others (Athena-Sais, for 
example) : see ii, 42, 46, 59, (79), 144, 173, ini. 
27, 37. Perhaps some of the details had been 


2 ii, 148-6; οἵ, 52. 
sii 4, 
ii. 50-1. What exactly Herodotus means 


κι Τὸ ost 


by the ‘names’ of the gods it is difficult to dis- 
cover: see Stein ad doe. In 11. 79 (Linus- 
Manecios) he uses the same word to say that 
this hero was called by different names in 
different countries. Nor does he mean that the 
Giecks borrowed simply the system of giving 
individual names tas is shown by the statement 
that they learnt the names of Heracles, Diony- 
sus—cef. c. 52—and Pan later than the others). 
Herodotus vives us many of these pairs (Zeus- 
Amun, Dionysius-Osiris, Demeter-Isis, etc.), 


worked out before him: ef. Hellanicus Fr. 150 
(Babys=Typhon). Similar is Zeus=Belus (i. 
181) It is interesting to note how these 
equations between Greek and Oriental gods are 
worked out by Eastern writers, ¢.y. Berosgus 
the Chaldean, priest of Belus (temp. Alexander 
the Great), fr. 2, FAG. ii. 498; or Philo 
Byblius (feap. Hadrian, fr. 2, 21) FLW «ἐν ini, 
568, or by Alexander Polyhistor, a Milesian 
(femp. Sulla) fr. 8, FOALG. ini, 212. 
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acts and powers of the individual gods were only learnt the uther day, as at 
were. It was Homer and Hesiod who established this, about £00 vears in 
my opinion before the present day.’ 

Indeed the Egyptians and Dodonaeans said that the oracle itself was in 
origin Egyptian; and Herodotus, though critical, inclines to a belief in the 
story. The version of the priests of Egypt was that some Phoenicians (again 
the middlemen) carried off two holy women from Thebes, one to Greece and 
one to Libya; and these first founded the oracles in those countries. εἰρομένου 
δέ μευ ὁκόθεν οὕτω ἀτρεκέως ἐπιστάμενοι λέγουσι, ἔφασαν πρὸς ταῦτα, ζήτησιν 
μεγάλην ἀπὸ σφέων γενέσθαι τῶν γυναικῶν τουτέων. καὶ ἀνευρεῖν μέν σφεας 
οὐ δυνατοὶ γενέσθαι: πυθέσθαι δὲ ὕστερον ταῦτα περὶ αὐτέων τάπερ δὴ 
ἔλεγον. At Dodona the story was that two black doves few from Thebes to 
Libya and to Dodona: and the latter settled upon an oak tree and cried out 
with a human voice that they must found an oracle of Zeus. And the other 
dove did the same in Libya. This is what the priestesses of Dodona say, and 
the other Dodonaeans connected with the oracle agree. "Ey δ᾽ ἔχω περὶ 
αὐτέων γνώμην τήνδε: εἰ ἀληθέως of Φοίνικες ἐξήγαγον τὰς ἱρὰς γυναῖκας, 
and one was sold in Greece (then Pelasgia) and the other in Libya, I think 
the former founded the oracle of Dodona beneath an oak tree; aS was 
natural, having been an attendant at the temple of Zeus at Thebes, she 
remembered the cult. The other was sold by the same Phoenicians in Libya. 
They were called ‘doves’ at Dodona, because when she first arrived and 
talked in her own barbarian tongue, they said she talked like a bird; after- 
wards she learnt their language, and so ‘she cried out with a human voice.’ 
For it is unlikely that a dove would speak with the voice of aman. She was 
a ‘black’ dove, because she was an Egyptian. ἡ δὲ μαντηίη ἥ τε ἐν Θήβῃσι 
τῇσι Αἰγυπτίῃσι καὶ ἐν Δωδώνῃ, παραπλήσιαι ἀλλήλῃσι τυγχανοῦσι ἐοῦσαι. 
And so, adds Herodotus, ἔστε δὲ καὶ τῶν ἱρῶν ἡ μαντικὴ ἀπ᾿ Αἰγύπτου 
ἀπιγμένη.1Ὁ 

Using this method Herodotus concludes that the Greeks borrowed inany 
things from Egypt, besides the names of their gods, altars and divination, the 
year, and other things—certain religious ceremonies,” ritual observances, 
months and days sacred to particular gods (this was borrowed by the Greek 
poets), yeometria (the polos, the gnomon and the twelve divisions of the 
day came from Babylon)’ the ideas of the immortality and transmigration of 
the soul*! the theory that Artemis was the daughter of Demeter (stolen by 
Aeschylus), perhaps the custom of honouring soldiers and despising artisans,* 
the mysteries of Demeter called by the Greeks thesmophoria, introduced by 
the daughters of Danaus,“! a blameless law taken over by Solon, * the helmet 


and the shield. Hellanicus may have worked on the same lines as Herodotus, 


7 ij, 52-3. “6 ii, 54-7. from Egypt, for Thracians, Lydians, Seythians, 
7 ii, 58 ii 64. Persians and nearly all barbarians have the 
79 ii, 82 * ii, 109. 


same custom ; μεμαθήκασι δ᾽ ὧν τοῦτο πάντες uf 
8: ἢ, 198 ; ef. ο, 81. “2 ii. 156. Ἕλληνες καὶ μάλιστα Λακεδαιμύνιοι. 
it. 166-7. This is instructive: ‘I cannot ag 171. in 177. 

say for certain whether the Greeks learnt this “~ iv, 180, 
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for he said the vine came from Egypt.’ Circumcision was another custom 
discovered by the Egyptians (or the Ethiopians)® but one not borrowed by 
Greeks. 

Herodotus sometimes uses language like that of Clement of Alexandria, 
and suggests that Greeks never confessed their debts: ἐκ τούτου δὲ τοῦ 
λόγου καὶ οὐδενὸς ἄλλου, Αἰσχύλος ὁ Εὐφορίωνος ἥρπασε τὸ ἐγὼ φράσω, 
μοῦνος δὴ ποιητέων τῶν προγενομένων. ἐποίησε γὰρ" Ἄρτεμιν εἶναι θυγατέρα 
Δήμητρος. The Pythagoreans and others, who borrowed the Egyptian idea 
of the soul, were even worse: τούτῳ τῷ λόγῳ εἰσὶ of Ἑλλήνων ἐχρήσαντο, οἱ 
μὲν πρότερον, οἱ δὲ ὕστερον, ὡς ἰδίῳ ἑωυτῶν ἐόντι: τῶν ἐγὼ εἰδὼς τὰ οὐνόματα 
οὐ γράφω." 

Oceasionally he only notes points of similarity between Greek and 
Egyptian customs, as when he speaks of reverence for old age being peculiar 
to Egyptians and to the Spartans alone of the Greeks,” or the custom of 
having the professions of herald, flute-player, and cook hereditary,” or again 
the likeness between Persian and Spartan customs of honouring a dead king, 
and of remitting debts on the accession of a new king. It is perhaps 
strange that he does not definitely assert that the Spartans borrowed from 
the East, for he believes in the Egyptian origin of the Spartan kings and 
gives the Persian story of the Assyrian origin of Perseus, the ancestor of the 
kings.” 

But it is not only about matters Egyptian, or customs perhaps common 
to both Greece and Egypt, that Herodvtus consults the priests; he also wants 
their opinion on the cardinal fact of Greek legend—was Helen ever in 
Troy ;** or was the whole war about a phantom, and the Greek story an idle 
one? Stesichorus had started the strange tale in the same playful strain in 
which Euripides was afterwards to tell it,— 


> ” >» ΄ - 
οὐκ ἐστ ἔτυμος λογος οὗτος" 
ΣΌΣ ν > ‘\ > , 
οὐδ᾽ ἔβας ἐν ναυσὶν ἐυσέλμοις, 
οὐδ᾽ ἵκεο πέργαμα TI poias. 
Herodotus saw a temple of Aphrodite the Stranger at Memphis in ἃ quarter 
inhabited by Phoenicians; this Aphrodite would be Helen. So he suspects 
that the story of Helen in Egypt and her sojourn with King Proteus may be 
true, and he asks the priests. They give their authority, and he is satisfied, 
adding some considerations of his own and an attempt to show that Homer 
knew the story. Thus is the most famous of Greek legends denied, and the 
authority of the greatest of poets deserted. 


δ᾽ Tn his .legypteen, tr. 155, in opposition to 
Hecataeus, who said the vine was first found 
in Aetolia, fr. 341. We may note again the 
growth of a theory as geographical knowledge 
gets wider. 

83 ii. 104. 

& This last sentence must have been appre- 
ciated by Herodotuy’ hearers in Athens. (He 


uses a very similar phrase to describe Themis- 
tocles’ appropriating the ideas of Munesiphilus 
about fighting at Nalanus, viii. 58; a passage 
about which Plutarch gets so angry, De Malign. 
Hrrod. 37, p. 809 E.) 


* ii. 80. 7 vi, 60. 
® vi. 58-9. %3 vi, 53-5, 
% ii, 11E 
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We can observe the same train of thought, though far less developed, in 
Herodotus’ cursory treatment of Libya. Poseidon came to Greece from that 
country, as did the ritual dress of Athena (excepting a few details) and 
the four-horse chariot, and probably the cry ὀλολυγή" δοκέει ἐμοί γε καὶ ἡ 
ὀλολυγὴ ἐν ἱροῖσι ἐνθαῦτα πρῶτον γενέσθαι: κάρτα yap ταύτῃ χρέωνται at 
Λίβυσσαι, καὶ χρέωνται καλῶς. Generally, however, he is content to give 
reports, λέγω ταῦτα τὰ λέγουσι Λίβυες -" in the Lake Tritonis is an island 
called Phla, ταύτην δὲ τὴν νῆσον Λακεδαιμονίοισί φασι λόγιον εἶναι κτίσαι"53 
and ‘they say’ that Jason went to Libya,” that the Maxyes come from 
Troy} and that ‘the native goddess whom we call Athena’ is a daughter of 
Poseidon and Lake Tritunis.! They have a yearly festival to her, in which 
the maidens do battle against each other. They dress Athena in complete 
Greek armour, and lead her round the lake in a chariot: ὁτέοισι δὲ τὸ πάλαι 
ἐκόσμεον τὰς παρθένους, πρὶν ἤ σφι Ελληνας παροικισθῆναι, οὐκ ἔχω εἶπαι" 
δοκέω δ᾽ ὧν Αἰγυπτίοισι ὅπλοισι κοσμέεσθαι αὐτάς: ἀπὸ γάρ Αἰγύπτου καὶ 
τὴν ἀσπίδα καὶ τὸ κράνος φημὶ ἀπῖχθαι ἐς τοὺς Ελληνας. Herodutus will 
not allow that perhaps the great part of the ceremony itself was borrowed 
from the Greeks, 

This is Herodotus’ method when abroad ; he is convinced that Greeks 
were borrowers from the barbarians. He was helped to this conelusion by 
certain legends, like those of the daughters of Danaus and of Cadmus and 
his Phoenicians, already familiar in his day: these would be the middlemen ; 
but also by the borrowing from Egypt by the sects of the Orphics and the 
Pythagoreans. This was not doubted, that many of their doctrines came 
from the East ; and Solon may really have borrowed his law, and Aeschylus 
stolen his idea, from Egypt; astronomy certainly reached Greece from 
Babylonia, and there was much to be said for the alphabet being in origin 
Phoenician. Then there were the Phoenicians, as carriers between the two 
countrics, their presence at Memphis,” in Cyprus and Cythera? and 
perhaps Miletus.* All these things Herodotus noted, and inferred from 
them those earlier and more extensive borrowings by Greeks, whenever he 
observed a similarity of custum, tats Αὐγυπτίων ἀλαζονείαις καὶ μυθολογίαις 
Ta σεμνότατα Kal ἀγνότατα τῶν ᾿Ελληνικῶν ἱερῶν ἀνατρέπων, as Plutarch 
pathetically puts it. The one Greek custom in Egypt, noted especially, is 
the athletic festival in honour of Perseus at Chemmis:! while the only 
habit that barbarians seem to have borrowed from the Greeks was 
paederasty."" ΤῸ is not that Herodotus is credulous or uncritical, or fails to 


“5 ii. 50; cf iv. 180, 188. MM dv, 180. 

% iv. 189. It is strange that in this last 17.105, vil. 90. 
case Hero lotus should have selected an almost 
certainly Semitic word, and derived it from the 
Libyans, not the Phoenicians. Or did he hear 
in Sicily that it had been borrowed from 
Carthage ! 

iv. 178, % iv. 178. 

89 iv, 179, 1 iy. 191. 


2 ij, 112, 
106 5. 170. 

De Malign. Her. 15, p. 851 Ὁ; εἴ, χἱ. 142, 
Stein, ad Jor., for a probable correction of 
Hesiod and other Greek poets by Herodotus. 

1 ii, 91; cf 98, where Herodotus puints 
out that the name of ‘the city of Archandros’ 
is non-Evyptian. 

4, 135; cf. Plutarch op. cf. 857 Β. 
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give his authorities, and state clearly what is his own inference and what 
has been told him;1§ he frequently doubts Egyptian stories, or reserves his 
judgment. He will not believe the Heliopolitans about the phoenix ! (this 
is characteristic): nor the story of Mycerinus and his daughter and the 
hands of the colossi!’ (here the Egyptians @Aunpéover) ; he unplies a doubt 
about the tale of Rhampsinites™ and the floating island of Chemmis:! he 
says an Egyptian story about Cambyses and the body of Amasis is a foolish 
one, ἄλλως αὐτὰ [μοι δοκέουσι] Αἰγύπτιοι cexvodv' but once, in rejecting 
their version of the parentage of Cambyses he adds, εἰ yap τινες καὶ ἄλλοι, 
τὰ Περσέων νόμιμα ὀρθῶς ἐπιστέαται καὶ Αἰγύπτιοι. In the main, 
however, like Hecataeus before him and probably many another Greek who 
went to Egypt, not for trade, but tu ‘see the country itself; Herudotus 
was impressed with the evidences of Egyptian antiquity, as well he might be, 
and ready to believe what the priests told him; especially when he thought 
he could confirm it by what he had himself observed elsewhere or by legends 
that he knew or by authorities like the Dodonaean priestesses.™® His 
general admiration for the barbarians, especially for the Egyptians, helped 
him to reach his pomt of view; an admiration traceable throughout his 
work, notably when he is telling the story of the Elean mission to Egypt 
about the Olympian games," or expressing his sense of the folly of the 
Athenians in joining the Ionian revolt,> or wondering at Phoenician skill in 
engineering!" And indeed there was some ground for Plutarch’s charge 
that he was so φιλοβάώρβαρος as to be positively prejudiced in favour of 
Egypt and against Greece, as tor instance in dealing with the story of Helen 
in Egypt.” Plutarch will not believe in his foreign origins fur Isagoras or 
the Gephyraei or the Greek gods; and he preserves to us an interesting fact : 


108 Cf especially ii. 53: καὶ τὰ μὲν πρῶτα 


1” Op, vit. 12, p. 857 a-B, Cf Stein’s note 
al Δωδωνίδες ἱρεῖαι λέγονται, Ta δὲ ἕστερα, τὰ ἐς 


on ii. 119. According to Diodorus ‘i, 37), the 


Ἡσίοδόν re καὶ “Ὅμηρον ἔχοντα, ἐγὼ λέγω. theory of the Nile which was held by Hecatacus 


9 ii, 73. NY ij, 181. (fr. 278), and so scornfully rejected by Hero- 
M1 yj, 122-3. M2 i, 156, dotus (ii. 20, 23), was held by the priests too. 
U3 jij, 16. WaT, ὦ; If Herodotus knew this, and yet did not put it 
NY iit, 139. on record, it would indeed be a case of pie- 
116 


The influence of Delphi, apparent when  judiced suppression ; but he was hardly so 


he is dealing with the history of the (reek 
cities, is not obvious in his treatment of Greek 
religion. If the legend of the Gephyraei pre- 
served by Pausanias Atticista and Suidas (quoted 
by Ciusius, p. 863: οἴ, Topffer. pp. 297 f), 
which is almost exactly parallel to the story 
of the foundation of Thebes by Cadmus 
(Delphic Oracle, following cattle til they tre’, 
isat all ancient, it may have been told Hero- 
dotus by the priests of Delphi, and led him to 
infer the kinstnanship between the Gephyract 
and the Cadmeans. 

Nv ii. 160. 

MY vii, 23. For other general eapressions of 
admiration, see it. 4, 64, 77, iii. 129 (ct. il. 84), 
et al, 


tare eel 


ingenuous ; and Diodorus may be wrong. 

The tract 2, Maliyaetate Herodoté is an 
interesting work, and Plutarzh, in Ins pedantic 
way, does touch on some of the crucial points 
iw the case against Herodotus as a partial 
historian. as his prejudice against the Thebans. 
the Phocians, the Corinthians, and Themis- 
tocles (864 ἢ, 808 B-D, 870 c, 869 r-F), and 
indeed his fondness for barbarian origins (cf. 
856, 857 A-F, 860). But he is sometimes 
astonishingly futile (¢g. 858 ο. 858 ¢-p) ; and 
he quite misunderstands the Herodotean maxum 
of λέγειν τὰ λεγόμενα (S63D). Yet he has a 
good analysis of the persuasiveness of Heto- 
dotus’ malignity (S54 F-S5i a, 874 A-B). 
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καὶ ov τοῦτο δεινόν: ἀλλ᾽ ἀναγαγὼν εἰς Περσέα τὸ Ἡρακλέους γένος Περσέα 
ig ᾿Ασσύριον γεγονέναι λέγει κατὰ τὸν Περσῶν λόγον" ‘oi δὲ Δωριέων᾿᾿ φησὶν 
ἡγεμόνες φαίνοιντ᾽ ἂν Αἰγύπτιοι ἰθαγενέες ἐόντες, καταλέγοντι τοὺς ἄνω 
ἀπὸ Δανάης τῆς ᾿Ακρισίου πατέρας. τὸν yap” Enadgov καὶ τὴν Ἰὼ καὶ τὸν 
Ἴασον καὶ τὸν “Apyov ὅλως ἀφῆκε, φιλοτιμούμενος μὴ μόνον ἄλλους 
᾿Ἡρακλεῖς Αἰγυπτίους καὶ Φοίνικας ἀποφαίνειν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῦτον, ὃν αὐτὸς 
τρίτον γεγονέναι φησίν, εἰς βαρβάρους ἀποξενῶσαι τῆς Ἑλλάδος, καΐτοι τῶν 

παλαιῶν καὶ λογιῶν, ἀνδρῶν. οὐχ “Ὅμηρος οὐχ Ἣσίοδος οὐκ ᾿Αρχίλοχος οὐ 
Πείσανδρος οὐ Στησίχορος οὐκ ᾿Αλκμὰν οὐ Πίνδαρος Αὐγυπτίου ἔσχον ? λόγον 
Ἡρακλέους ἢ ἢ Φοίνικος, ἄλλ᾽ ἕνα τοῦτον ἴσασι πάντες Ηρακλέα τὸν Βοιώτιον 
ὁμοῦ καὶ ᾿Αργεῖον.."} We may be grateful ae ere was so angry with 
Herodotus as to tell us this important fact. We know that the “Eastern 
origin of Heracles. at least, was an idea of ne own)? 


§ 4—CONCLUSION. 


Before concluding we may take one or two analogous legends, which, to 
judge from the tradition only, are no more learned theories than that of 
Cadmus, but which from their inherent improbability are universally so 
regarded. There is as good reason to believe that they are founded on 
genuine tradition as that the legend of Cadmus is; but the one is adopted, 
the others ignored. Closely parallel is that of Aegyptus and Danaus: and it 
has a far more respectable history, going back to Hesiod 155 and the Epic ™; 
it was, like others, accepted by the logographi™. Herodotus reports the 
tradition that the temple of Athena at Lindus was founded by the daughter 
of Danaus 156. and the Spartan kings, like the Heracleids, are trae Egyptians 
by descent." We do not know whether Hesiod also told of the wanderings 
of Io and her descendants, a legend which makes the Egyptians Argive as 
much as the Argives Eygyptian: we have only three fragments concerning 
her (from the egimcus), which tell of her tormentor Argos, and make her, 
according to a tradition which was followed as far as we know by no other 
anthor except Acusilaus, the daughter of Peiren, not of Inachus.?* 


Similar 


114, p. 857 E-F. (¥. more 


™ Tt is perhaps an argument in favour of 
Macan’s theo1y of the prior composition of 
Bks. vii-ix, that there Herodotus is apparently 
unconscious of any idea that the Greek gods 
are not Greek in origin, though with regard to 
Heracles at least he had a good oppurtunity— 
his shrines at Thermopylae, with a iriver 
Phoenix close by (vii. 176); an opportunity 
taken by Macan. 

3 Frr. 24-5, 

3 The poem called Daaais, 
little is known. 


of which but 


PS Heeat. fr. 357: Hdt. 1, 91, 171, 182; 
vi. 54. 
h» ji, 182. It is nutewoithy that Thodeius 


58) and <Apollodorus (ii. 13) are 
ceitain than Herodotus. and leave out ‘it is 
said.’ (Accoiding to them it was Danaus, not 
his daughters, who founded the shrine.) 

Pr vi BA. 

18 Frr. 187-9; Acusil. fr, 18. Acusilaus 
knew of Inachus as the first king ot Argos, fr. 
13, (If the author of the leginéus was Cercops 
of Miletus, as some ancient scholars thought, 
To may have wandered ag far as the limits of 
Milesian knowledge of geography. In the 
same way Aactinus of Miletus conveyed Achilles 
to Leuee in the Aethiopis, probally for the 
fust time: Proclus quoted by Kinkel, Frage. 
Epic. Gr.), 


*- 
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is the legend that the Medes were descended from Medus son of Medea and 
Aegeus (or Jason), and the Persians from Perses son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, who was left behind in the East when Perseus returned to 
Argos.’ This is affirmed by Herodotos actually to be the Persian and 
Median legend." We may quote Mr. Macan on these theories: ‘that the 
kings or chieftains of the Dorians were really of ‘Assyrian’ or Egyptian 
origin is more inprobable than that they were of non-Dorian origin. The 
‘Egyptian’ hypothesis was the common Greek view; but the license of con- 
jecture practised by the ‘Persians’ is an indication of the way in which 
these stories or genealogies originated or developed. The Egyptian origin of 
the Heracleids, is, perhaps, largely a product of the attempt to connect the 
Greeks and their civilization with the oldest and wisest folk of antiyuity, of 
which we have other examples in the Dodona legend, and the Egyptian 
origin of the Hellenic nomenclature of the Deities. At the same time it 
should be recognized that not merely tradition but archaeology points to a 
real intercourse between Egypt and Greece, particularly Argos, lung betore 
the days of Psamatik I. The Phoenicians may have been the carriers or go- 
betweens in a later ‘ middle-age, but the probabilities now point more and 
more toa belief in early movements and intercourse between Europe and Egypt, 
though it is not at present credible that any Egyptian dynasty was estab- 
lished in Greece. So freely, in fact, were these obscure but real connexions 
handled by the contemporaries of Herodotus, that Argos itself was made the 
ancestral home of the Danaids, whose advent there is consequently a return 
to their native land (Aesch. Suppl 15 fh)?! Yet Mr. Macan is inclined to 
believe that a Phoenician dynasty ruled in Thebes.” 

Other legends of this kind are those of the Heracleids in Lydia.’ and 
in Scythia, and of Lydians™ or Pelasgians’ in Etruria, Areadians in 


29 Medus: Heeat. fr. 171: Hdt. vii. 62; have been persuaded to accept such Greek 
Ctesias fr. 13 (see Gilmore’s note on fi. 15, — fictions; but this confident assertion of Heio- 
p. 79); Diod. Epit. Bk. X. (letter of Datis to dotus’ is a good illustration of the illusory 
Athens). Perseus: Hdt. vi 53-4, vii. 61,150; character of his Quellea-dngabe.” Macan, pp. 
cf. ii, 91 (Perseus at Chemmis in Egypt); 10-4. I suspect there is something more he- 
Hellan. tr. 159; Ctesias fr. 13. Herodotus is hind Herodotus’ statement than this. 
inconsistent ; see Macan on vii. 150. (I do Mt On vi. 545 and see his remarks in App. 
not know why Mr. Macan says, om vii. 61, 9 ¥. $26 αὦ πη. Io was probably earlier in 
‘Hellanicus differed from Herodotus on this Argos than in Egypt, where she became almost 
point; Steph. Byz. s.v. Ἰόπη.᾽ There is πὸ. identitied with Isis (Hult. ii. 41). 
mention of Hellanicus in this article of Ste- 432 Note on y 58. The various localizations 
phanus, and fr. 159 also from Steph. s.v. οὗ the Perseus-Andromeda myth are interesting 
*Apraia, shows that he agreed ; and see fr. 30, as a parallel ; especially the placing of Andro- 
E.H.G. iv. p. 636 and 168. Phereeydes, per- meda at Joppa (first made popular by Theo- 
haps, did differ: Perses is not mentioned in pompus), with which Io was later connected. 
the long extracts about Perseus and his ad- Steph. Byz. (3.7. Jope) definitely sejects the 
ventures given by Schol. Ap. Rh. 1090-1, Greek version: see Rescher. 


1515=Fr. 26.) 

1 + A truly incredible assertion, bearing the 
impress of Hellenic fabrication, and irrecon- 
cilable with the fact that the real name of the 
Medes was Mada [Does this follow’] A 
Hellenized Mede or Persian, now and then may 


13. Hat. i. 7, 80, Acusil, fr. 27. 

4 Hdt iv. 8, 

1° dt. i 95. It 15 noteworthy that Nan- 
thus the Lydian knew nothing of this story, 
fr. 1 (Dionys. Halic. ctntig. Rum. i. 28). 

136 Hellan. fr. 1. 
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Italy 557 or—to take a later story—Messapus the Boeotian in Italy.%* None 
of these geneological tables is worth anything ethnographically. And I 
suggest that Cadmus and his Phoenicians owe their existence to the same 
order of thought, and have no larger element of truth. Unfortunately we do 
not know who it was who first noted the error of the Greeks, and ‘ found out 
by enquiry’ that Cadmus was from the East. But almost any one of the 
more prominent of the logographi may have done so. 

It is clear, I think, that the main object of the chief writers of this class 
was not reproducing local records of epic legends in prose, but re-arrange- 
ment (which would of itself imply much correction) and, above all, criticism ; 
though some like Hellanicus nay have busied themselves with both kinds of 
work. We can perhaps make certain distinctions between them. Of Cad- 
mus the Milesian (and with him the very earliest prose-writers) we know 
nothing: the works current in antiquity under his name were suspected ; 199 
but we need not, with most German scholars, doubt the main tradition about 
him.” Both Hecataeus and Acusilaus are fairly clear figures: the former 
the first perhaps of the great travellers to criticize Greek traditions by 
parallel legends from the East; Acusilaus the opposite of him, more 
interested in Greek legends for their own sake, and perhaps more dependent 
on Hesiod and the epic poets. Among his few fragments are indeed as 
many in which he is cited because he differs from, as because he agrees with 
Hesiod : but he generally corrects him on some special point concerning his 
native Argos;4! and it is as an authority on that city that he was 
evidently regarded. Frequently ‘Acusilaus and Hesiod say, or the 
like, is the beginning of a quotation.“2 He is clearly not so bold as 
the others. 


™ Phere. fr, 85 (Dionys. Halic. fg. Rum. dition, as is conceivable, and not merely con- 
i, 15) fusing the man and the hero (as is prob- 
188 Strabo ix, 405. able), it may be that there was at Miletus in 


1.9. Dion. Halic. de Thur. $23. 

™ See Busolt, i, p. 148, n. 2 Crusius is 
one of those that reject him (p. 874): ‘Seit 
C. Muller (FLAG. ii, p. 2) gilt der ‘* Loyo- 
graph” Kadmos mit recht aly mythische 
Person; schon die Zusammenstellung mit 
Aristeas Iehrt, dass wir uns hier nicht auf 
historischem Boden befinden; ἃ. die Ueber- 
lieferuny selbst sagt es, wenn sie den Mann 
mit Orpheus in Verbinduvg setvt. [On this 
argument, once Cadmus is mythical, we must 
reject Hevataeus too, who is joined with him 
frequently: and so on in a never-ending chain. ] 
Im Gide ist er wohl mit dem epischen Helden 
identisch.” For Suidas calls him the inventor 
of letters, and he is often ‘the first prose- 
writer.’ I think it possible that it may be the 
other way about: Cadmus the Phoenician as 
inventor of letters is identical with the logo- 
gtapher, If Suidas iy preserving an old tra- 


the fifth century a tradition (tiue or false) that 
Cadmus the Milesian was the first writer, or 
the inventor οἱ introducer of letters ; and that 
Herodotus may have inferred (‘found out by 
enquiry’) that this was wrong, and the in- 
vention really belonged to the Phoenician. It 
may have helped Herodotus to his theory. 
Prof. Murray confuses both ancient tradition 
and modern theory when he wiites (@&. Li. 
p. 121). ‘The names of the earliest, chroniclers 
have a mythical ring... . The chronicle of 
Miletus, commonly acknowledged to be the 
oldest of all, was the first thing written by 
Cadmus, when he had invented letters.’ 

Mi Fy, 19 (Hesiod, fr. 27), where the latter 
woud appear to give a more pragmatic account; 
fr. 12. 15 (Hesiod, fr. 40, 143). In frr. 5, 7 
(Hesiod, frr. 150, 3) he differs on general 
matters of mythology. 

42 Frr, 1, 3, 8, 10 18. 
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Phereeydes is the nportant man: for he appears to have written 
about little but Greek myths and genealogies, and was not himself a wen. 
grapher, He was not so nnpressed with barbarian antiquity, and could 
believe that Greeks introduced the worship of Isis into Eyypt: though he 
must have been one of the first to accept Cadmus as ἃ Phoeniein, if this 
was Tonian theory. But he is none the less Independent of the Epies He is 
often quoted as the main authority fora story. for example that of Perseus 
and Andromeda, Melampus and the daughters of Proetus.4* the birth ot 
Heracles," the apples of the Hesperides!” and as frequently for his import- 
ant variations from the legends current in later times. He may have been 
the first to tell the story of Amphion building the walls of Thebes by means 
of his νυ He was followed in this by Euripides in one ef his most 
famous odes.49 When we are told) that Phereeyvdes and Hellanicus dittered 
as to why Polynices left Thebes. and that Buripides was impartial!" it as 
arbitrary to assume that they are all following the Eye, and that one version 
was from the Thehais, the other from the εἰ ρα — And if authorities 
differed among themselves, and all from Homer and Hesiod, as to the 
nwaber of Niobe’s children? or who was Phmoaus mother! this was ne 
small matter in books dealing mainly with genealogies, Pherceydes is in many 
respects independent of the Epic: and what is more inqportant, Euripides 
seems often to follow him and Hellanicus. not apparently the earlier poets 
It must be remembered that even a question like that of the imother of 
Oedipus’ children was not considered settled in the fifth century. We are 
too much inclined to trace everything that we are told by dater writers 
‘ucber Anstodemos’ Thebrithe aut Hestod und die Katalogen zurnck, 

Xanthus of Lydia is an interesting tigmre. and commanded the respect 


o ἢ 


14} Professor Munay (pp 121-2) says he is episehen Quellen “ἢ 
‘a halfanythical (2h cay Renin” parallel to PP a0 Heh fi. lz yap. schol Maren 71 
 Heurken-proplr ” (Acusilaus) of Argos. The MA Coytammty on such qnatters can never ta 
first real chroniclers come fiom Tonia and the obt.imed until we know low trustworthy ae 
islands ... Bion of Proconnesus, Dionysius of the quotations even am the geod Scholma : that 
Miletus.’ etc. Does he mean that the evidence as. not is the Scholmast correct in saving Phere- 
for the work of Bion, Dionysius and the others eydes said this or that dt is he ΜΉ to qnote 
is more plentiful and of better quality, less 0 Phereeydes at all, uaiplying that he ww oan 
myth-made and more respectable than that for orguial authority net an cytomator of the 
Pherecydes, or even Acusilaus‘ They are tar Epie?) Thais is a oatter that has not se far 
vaguer figures to us, And is ‘Pherecydes’ a ἃ5. L know ben properly worked ont, | But 


more ‘mythical’ name than Pericles or Demos- even if a Scholiast generally quotes the Epi 

thenes’— and the logographi at) secondhand {πὸ} some 
M4 Fy, 26, from Schel Ap. Rh. iv. 1090, 0 such book as Lysimachus’ Colleton of Parador 

1515. Theluned, hie may be stu as trastworthy at 
Ww Fr, 24. Lysimachus was a caretul wiiter, It is perhaps 
ἀπὸ ΕΣ ὡς noteworthy how sem handbooks hhe ΠΝ 
W Fr, 33. machis’, oor Aselepiades’ 7 αν αἰ στ, ate 
ἨΔ Fp. 102a. Pausanias fix. 5, 7) tells us quoted, 

that Homer did not know the story ; and ptro- ΤῈ Hes, ti. 34; Pherecyd. fir, 102: Hell, 


ceeds to relate what other poets saidofhim. But [Ὁ 54: Nanthus, fr. 13 and School. Eur. Phoen, 
Palaephatus (c. 42) says that Hesiod and vthers 189. (om. FLW.) > ῬΑ αν hi. 46. 
told the story (Hes. fr. 133) 15} Pheareevd. fr 52. 

9 Phorn, 818 ff. Is this too ‘direkt aus 
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of Dionysius of Halicarnassus ; + but he seems to have conformed more than 
the others to the type of authors, noted by that rhetorician, who confined 
themselves to recording the local traditions without bringing them into the 
general body of Greek tradition; for when Dionysius quotes him as a 
good authority who did not support the view that the Etruscans were 
originally from Asia Minor, he does not say he denied it, but only that in 
his history of Lydia he makes no mention of Tyrrhenus or any colony to 
Etruria, ‘though he tells many less important things. His methods may 
have been like those of Herodotus, giving various versions of a story as he 
heard them. 

Hellanicus had an unenviable reputation,’ and does somehow give 
the impression, perhaps incorrectly, of having been only ἃ second-rate 
Herodotus. Thucydides’ severe judgment on his attempt to write history 
has prejudiced him in the eyes of all. Yet he may, from the width of his 
interests—he seems to have travelled more than Pherecydes—have had as 
much influence as anyone on the stories of the Greek tradition as they were 
popularised by the tragedians and the later mythographers. But a historian 
who would know the very day on which Troy was taken 159 should not be 
open to the accusation that his chronology of the events of his own day was 
inaccurate. 

It was by these writers, thoroughly critical of Homeric stories of gods 
and heroes, and not at all insular, that I suggest that the poets of the 
fitth century were especially influenced—perhaps Euripides more than 
others.!° 1 should suppose it meant a great deal to a Greek of that age 
to hear from some learned man that their gods had existed thousands of 
years in Egypt before their supposed birth in Greece, that the real Heracles 
was an Egyptian, the Greck no god at all, that Agenor was Phoenician and 
the Theban royal house Semitic. To bring Greece into touch with the oid 
civilisations of the East, to infer extensive early borrowing of customs from 


GS i, 97. 


M4 Antiq. Rom. i. 28. 

185 Above p. 225. Yet he told the story of 
Hermes and Argos fr. 9 (perhaps in connection 
with wanderings of Io in Lydia?) To him 
Philottus the Lydian was the husband of 
Niobe, who remains apparently in Lydia ; 
fr. 18 and Schol. Eur. Phoen. 159. 

16 See Vossius quoted by Muller on Fr, 19. 

Yet few would suppose that when Prof. 
Murray writes (p. 131) * Strabo himseif ‘ would 
sooner believe Homer, Hesiod and the tra- 
gedims”’ than Hellanicus, what Strabo really 
says (xi. 508 by the way, not ‘xii, 612’) is 
* IT would sooner believe the stories of Homer, 
Hesiod and the tragedians about heroes, than 
Ctesias and Herodotus and Hellanicus and 
similar wiiters, when they are speaking of 
what they never saw, nor heard of (at least, 
not from those who had seen them), merely to 
give pleasure to their hearers.’ 


I cannot agree with those scholars 
(ὦσι. Busolt ii, p. 5, Murray, lve. cit.), who 
think that ‘Thucydides means that the system 
of putting the events down in a lump against 
an archon’s name, was inexact compared with 
his own division of succeeding summers and 
winters’; for he dees not himself use this 
method when recording the events of the 
Pentecontaetia, the treatment of which he 
criticises In Hellanicus. Quite obviously he 
means that Hellanicus got his events in the 
wrong order. 

99 Fr, 143. 

9 4 well-known instance of the adoption of 
a learned theory by the trayedians, is their 
taking over Anaxagoras’ idea concerning the rise 
of the Nile (Hut. ii. 22; Diod. i. 88; Athen. 
1. $7). All three accepted it: Aesch. fr. 293 
where see Nauck) ; Suph. fr. 797; Eur. Helen. 
ad anit. ς fr. 230, 
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Egypt from the later borrowing of beliefs by Pythagoras and the earlier 
Pherecydes, meant a real widening of interest, and, though probably in 
nearly all particulars incorrect, was fundamentally true, and implied that 
Greece was not a specially chosen nation marked off from all uthers. For 
this development of Greek thought, in its application to Greek legendary 
history, the logographi were primarily responsible—especially Hecatacns, 
Herodotus and Hellanicus. And I conceive that Euripides at least may 
have appreciated what the development meant. 

; A. W. Gomme. 


THE GROWTH OF SPARTA. 


1. 


: Ρ ; . 
Λακεδαίμων, Λακεδαιμόνιοι, Λάκωνες, Λακωνική, Σπάρτη, Σπαρτιᾶται. 


ΤΕ you walk out of modern Sparta by the Tripolis road, and take the 
first branch read to the right after crossing Eurotas, you find yourself moving 
parallel to the river, with a line of red bluffs on your left hand. The blufts 
grow higher and steeper as you go south, and the river edges closer to their 
foot, till opposite the junction of the Magoula river there is barely room for 
the cart-track between hillside and Eurotas-bed: but here the line of the 
blutfs is suddenly broken by a dry ravine converging on the course of the 
Eurotas at an acute angle from the N.E. The flanks of this ravine are at 
first as steep as the western face of the bluffs: but after about ten minutes 
walk up it, several bays open on the left, atfurding an ascent to the bluff’s 
summit by an easier gradient. When you reach the top you find yourself on 
a narrow ridge crowned by a chapel of the prophet Elias, and clearly marked 
off from the other summits to N. and 8. Just N. of the chapel is the shrine 
of Menelaos, where the citizens of ‘historical’ Sparta used to offer lead 
figurines. But under the ‘historical’ stratum are the vestiges of a 
‘Mycenaean ’ city. 

The votaries of the Menelaion called the place Therapne ; but when the 
city flourished, and Menelaos ruled there, its name was Lakedaimon. The 
position dominates the whole plain of Sparta across the river, the ‘sown land’ 
from whose crops the palace filled its stores, It also commands the route 
into the plain from the N.B.! It is the best possible centre for a lord and 
his retainers to settle in if they wished to control the south-east of Pelo- 
ponnesos. As for the epithets κοίλη and κητώεσσα, they are the natural 
description of the eastern ravine, up which all travellers must have approached 
Lakedaimon; for the Eurotas-face of the bluffs is far too abrupt for the 
construction of a chariot-way. 

Population gathers round centres of government, and a suburb gradually 
formed itself on the ‘sown-land’ across the river? But, in the Zliud, Sparta 
still occupies a very secondary position, vecurring in the Catalogue (B 582) 
as one of the subordinate πόλεις of the Lacedaemonian realm, and coupled 


1 Cp. the situation of Phaistos in Crete, road thence to the rich coast-plain west of it. 
which dominates the Mesara, and controls the ° Cp. the Lower City at Mykenai. 
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by Hera (Δ 52) with Argos and Mykenai, as one of the three cities she loved 
best. Lakedaimon, on the other hand, in the Catalogue is the first city of 
Menclaos’ lordship, while in T Helen refers to it four times? as the home of 
her race. 

In the Odyssey, Sparta is already Lakedaimon’s rival. When Tele- 
machos arrives at Lakedaimon, he finds Menelaos marrying his son to a maid 
from Sparta (δ, 10); in another passage Sparta and Lakedaimon are treated 
as synonyms (ν, 411-415); and in half a dozen places+ Sparta, as the home 
of Menelaos, is put on a level with Pylos, the home of Nestor: while in other 
lines’ Lakedaimon is given the same context. Yet even in the Odyssvy 
there are an equal number of passages where Lakedaimon alone is Menvlaos’ 
city®; and in one famous place (¢, 13), the name is extended to the whole 
territory subject to the king of the castle 7: 


δῶρα Ta οἱ ξεῖνος Λακεδαίμονι δῶκε τυχήσας 
Ἴφιτος Εὐρυτίδης, ἐπιείκελος ἀθανάτοισι. 

τὼ δ᾽ ἐν ΔΙεσσήνῃ ξυμβλήτην ἀλλήλοιιν 
οἴκῳ ἐν ᾿Ορτιλόχοιο δαΐφρονος. 


How Menelaos exercised his rule within this territory, is shewn by 
6, 174-1775 The Homeric realm of Lakedaimon is a ‘sphere of influence ’ 
recognised by the lords of the neighbouring Achaean centres, Pylos, Mykenai, 
ete, not a kingdom with an organised, centralised government. Very 
different was the government of the new political nucleus of the country, the 
city-state Sparta, which, during the dark age following the invasions, formed 
itself on the site of the old suburb on the right bank of Eurotas.® The 
districts of the plain she incorporated directly in her territory, the inhabi- 
tants being either raised to citizenship or reduced to serfdom. Communities 
too inaccessible or too well developed to be swallowed whole and digested, 
she built on to herself as pericikoi, rudimentary city-states with local sclf- 
government of their own, bound to the sovereign city Sparta by permanent 
conventions, which subjected their citizens individually to the authority of 
the Spartiate magistrates,’ and required each πόλις as a whole to add its 
contingent to the Spartiate army. 

The incorporation of the surrounding πόλεις inspired the men of Sparta 
to take to themselves the Lacedaemonian name, with its tradition of ‘ hero’ 
kings and wide frontiers. It became the official title of the Spartan state. 


239, 244, 387, 443. 

a, 98, 285; B, 214, 327, 359; a, 460. 

5, 702; ε, 20. 

® y, 326; δ, 1, 813. v, 440; 0, 15 p, 121. 

7 Like the ‘ Duchy of Athens’ and ‘ Kingdom 


*Apyos = Peloponnesos. 

9. Homeric Sparta is known from literature 
only. The archaeology of Sparta begins with 
‘Geometric’ sherds. 

10 For the periokoi, cp. Isukr. Panath. 


aes 


of Salomki’ in the thirteenth century a.p. 
Messene was not even part of the immediate 
territory of the lord of Lakedaimon, but a 
group of seven ‘fiefs’ (1), i, 149), of which 
Ortilochos’ Pharai was one. 


δ Incidentally an example of (Axaikdy) 


177-181: e.g. ἔξεστι τοῖς ἐφόροις ἀποκτεῖναι 
τοσούτους ὅπόσους ἂν βουληθῶσιν. 

u Cp. the new name ‘Great Britain,’ after 
the union of England and Scotland; and 
‘Britons never shall be slaves.’ 
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The buildings of the city remain ‘Sparta’ (Thue. i. 128: τὸν μέγαν σεισμὸν 
γενέσθαι ἐν Σπάρτῃ), and the true name is used in appeals to patriotic 
emotion (i. 86, ψηφίζεσθε οὖν, ὦ Λακεδαιμόνιοι, ἀξίως τῆς Σπάρτης τὸν 
πόλεμον); but official despatches (Th. 4, 108, ὁ: Nen. Hell. i. 1, 23), am- 
bassadors (Th. 72, 1, Her. ix. 6), and conferences of the Peloponnesian 
League (Th. i. 67) all come ἐς Λακεδαίμονα : 13 the Spartan state in its 
foreign relations (Th. y. 18), and the Spartiate apella which votes for war 
(Th. i. 87) are Λακεδαιμόνιοι : above all, Λακεδαιμόνιον is the title of the 
army in the field (e.g. Her. ix. 28). 

Now of this hoplite army the perivikic contingents formed an integral 
part, and so the perioikoi on service are included under the Lacedaemonian 
name (e.g. Her. ix. 11: τῶν περιοίκων Λακεδαιμονίων). The artificial title 
gave a broader basis for sentiments of political unity, and the perioikic 
soldier was doubtless as proud of being Λακεδαιμόνιος as the French 
Canadian is of being a ‘British subject,’ though he had no more hope or 
desire of becoming a Σπαρτιάτης than the Quebec man ha» of becoming an 
Englishman. Even the name of citizen was not denied him. In Xenophon 
(Hell. vii. 4,20) Archidamus στρατεύεται μετὰ τῶν πολιτῶν, Who are seen 
afterwards (4, 27) to include both Spartiatai and perioikoi: similarly the 
formula τοὺς μὲν συμμάχους ἀφῆκε (ur διῆκε), TO δὲ πολιτικὸν (στράτευμα, OF 
τοὺς δὲ πολίτας) οἴκαδε (or ἐπ’ οἴκου) ἀπήγαγεν, would seem to reckon the 
perioikoi to the citizen body: while the parallel formula: ἐπεὶ δὲ ἐν τῇ 
Λακωνικῇ ἐγένετο, τοὺς μὲν Σπαρτιάτας ἀπέλυσεν οἴκαδε, τοὺς δὲ περιοίκους 
ἀφῆκεν ἐς τὰς ἑαυτῶν πόλεις, raises a doubt whether in the former phrases 
the perioikoi were not included in the σύμμαχοι. 

The result is that the περίοικοι are seldom mentioned separately by 
name, and tend to drop out of sight. In Th. v. 64: ἐνταῦθα δὴ βοήθεια τῶν 
Λακεδαιμονίων γίγνεται αὐτῶν te καὶ τῶν Εἱλώτων πανδημεί ; and in Her. 
ix. 85: ἐν μὲν Sp ἑνὶ τῶν τάφων ἦσαν οἱ ipéves, ἐν δὲ τῷ ἑτέρῳ οἱ ἄλλοι 
Σπαρτιῆται, ἐν δὲ τῷ τρίτῳ οἱ Εἴλωτες, the perioikoi are obviously not 
present to the writers’ minds. 

But if this confusion of perioikoi and Spartiatai under the broader naine 
of Lakedaimonioi was gratifying to the political sentiment of the perioikui, 
it was no less serviceable to the policy of the Spartan government. τὸ μὲν 
yap Λακεδαιμονίων πλῆθος διὰ τῆς πολιτείας TO κρυπτὸν ἠγνοεῖτο, SAYS 
Thucydides, in preface to his estimate of the number of troops Sparta put into 
the field in the campaign of 418-7 Bc. It was easy to count the hoplites 
captured on Sphakteria and sent as prisoners to Athens, and to find that 
there were 292. But how many of these were Spartiatai? ‘Abvut 120’ 
it was conjectured by a rule-of-three calculation. Whether the proportion 
assumed was correct, IT will examine later. The noticeable thing is that 
exact information could not be obtained from the men themselves. After 
Leuktra, again. they tried to hide the number of their dead, an attempt 
which Epameinondas outwitted by only allowing the Λακεδαιμόνιοι to bury 


2 Cp. ‘Westminster,’ ‘the Court of St. James’.’ 13 Paus, ix. 13, 11. 
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their own after all the σύμμαχοι had buried theirs; οὕτω δὲ, Pausanias 
concludes, Λακεδαιμόνιοί τε ἔθαπτον τοὺς ἑαυτῶν, καὶ ἤδη Σπαρτιάτας 
ἐξελήλεγκτο εἶναι τοὺς κειμένους. It is amusing that Pausanias destroys the 
point of his story by himself confusing Spartiatai with Lakedaimonivi. Of 
course what the Spartans wished to conceal, and Epameinondas succeeded in 
revealing, was the proportion among the total Lacedaemonian dead of 
Spartiatai and perioikoi. 

The abbreviated or slang form Λάκων had no official currency at \axe- 
δαίμων, and was probably used only by foreigners, never by the Λακεδαιμόνιοι 
themselves. It denotes any inhabitant of the country, irrespective of 
political status)> just as Λακωνικαὶ νῆες mean ships of the country, 
“Λακωνικαΐ, shoes of local fashion, λακωνίζειν, λακωνιστί, the local dialect. 
Above all, Λακωνικὴ γῇ means the whole territory within the boundaries 
of the state)” whether the owners of the soil were perivikoi or Spartiatai. 
In the fifth century Pylos is in γῆ Λακωνική (Th. iv. 12, 3), just as Messene 
was in Menelaos’ lordship of Lakedaimon. 


II. 
The Two Royal Houses of Spurtu. 


The people who came out of the N.W. of Greece, and destroyed the 
Achaean power, did not come in hordes, spreading slowly and systematically 
over the whole land, like the Angle and Saxon conquerors of Britain: they 
coasted along the shore of Peloponnesos in ships, as the Danes and 
Northmen coasted round the British Isles and France, taking kingdonis 
in the rear, landing at vulnerable points, sacking kings’ palaces, and settling 
in smail, isolated groups, in districts that took their fancy, like the Lombards 
in Italy, and the Albanians in modern Greece (ep. Th. iv. 42, 2). 


4 Cp. ‘ Britisher.’ 

15 For instance, in the two places where it is 
used in Thucydides (iii. 5, 2; villi, 55, 2), 
neither the envoy to Mytilene nor the envoy 
to Rhodes are likely to have been Spartiatai. 
Instead of troubling to give their actual status 
(e.g. μόθαξ, weploixos), the historian employs 
the non-political, racial name. 

τὸ Tn the fifth century B.c, the same dialect 
was spoken by everyone within the frontiers of 
the state, whether Spartiates, helot, or peri- 
oikos (Th. iv. 8, 3; 41, 2). The question as 
to what elements in the Lacedaemomian state 
were ‘Dorian’ is idle. In the fifth century 
Awpieds means anyone who speaks the S.E. 
dialect of the Greek language, a dialect named 
after the district on the Asiatic cvast, where it 
differentiated itself earliest and most clearly 
(ep. ‘Ionic,’ ‘Aeolic’). This dialect has no 
connexion with the bands of invaders fiom 
Dryopis (the oaklands of N.W. Greece), who 


may have spoken Illyrian for all we know and 
certainly did not call themselves Δωριεῖς, hut 
performed the merely negative function of de- 
stroying the Achaean civilisation and political 
system, breaking communications, and so iso- 
lating the areas within which the great dialects 
of histoiical Greece articulated themselves 
duiing the succeeding centuries of darkness: 
while they themselves were absorbed lingnisti- 
eally, racially, and (with the growth of the city- 
state) to a large extent politically also, in the 
native population of the country. The identi- 
fication in the eighth century of the linguistic 
Δωριεῖς of Peloponnesos, with the Maxedvoi 
(Her. i, 56) who occupied the Doris at the 
Kephisos-sources, and the fabrication of the 
‘return of the Herakleidai,’ belong to the 
history of the Delphic Amphictyony. 

¥ This is by far the commonest of the Λάκων- 
forms in Greck historians, 6.5. Thucydides. 
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They landed in great force on the coastal plain of Kalamata Bay, the 
Homeric Messene, nid while some penetrated thence intu the kingdom of 
Pylos, which lay above the Messenian cities (7|. i, 153)25 two clans, the 
Agiadai and Eurypontidai,! crossed the Langadha Piss; descended on the 
plain of Sparta from the N.E. broke the power of the Atreidai of 
Lakedaimon, aud settled on the site of the suburb in the ‘ sown-land.’ 

But it is easier to destroy than to rebuild, The invaders sacked the 
city of Menelaos, but they did not succeed to his realm; for with the fall 
of Lakedaimon, the realm ceased to exist. The inhabitants were lett with 
no central power to coerce or protect them. Each village must fend for 
itself, and depend for security on its own ring wall: self-help begets self- 
government, and a struggle for existence ensued between these numerous 
political nuclei which sprang up over the face of the land, and among which 
the two communities of newcomers, at the head of the plain, had originally 
no predominant position. Their final predominance they won by several 
centuries of struggle, in which they proved themselves the fittest to survive. 

Pressure produces combination, and combination expansive power. 
Synoikism is the birth-crisis of the city-state; synoikism at an early stage 
and on an extensive basis, an augury of the ultimate victory of the new 


or ganism over its competitors. 


The first authentic record of the Agiad and Eurypontid clans is the 
notice in Pausanias of the conquest of <Aigys (the district round the 


18 Nestor’s kingdom must have included the 
N. Messenian plain. 

19 Why were the Agiadai and Eurypontidai 
welded on to the Herakleid line through the 
counterfeit links, Eurysthenes and Prokles, 
forged for the purpose? By the eighth century 
all who spoke the S.E. dialect were kuown 
collectively to the other Greeks as Δωριεῖς, 
from the district Awpis in Asia Minor, the 
‘distributing centre’ of the dialect. From 
community of name was inferred community of 
origin for the populations, and, a fortiori, a 
common genealogy for the royal houses. Now 
in Homer's Catalogue the greatest lord in that 
Asiatic district, which 
name, was 


gave the Δωριεῖς their 
Tlepolemos, son of Herakles. 
Therefore Agiadai and Eurypontidai at Sparta, 
Aiprtidai at Messene (by a complicated tale of 
murder, exile and restoration, Paus. iv. 3, 


3-8), Temenidai at Argos, Bacchiadai at 
Corinth, were all grafted on to the Herakleid 
stem. 


But Tlepolemos went straight from Argos to 
Rhodes: why were the Peloponnesian Hera- 
kleids diverted to central Greece, and thence 
to their Peloponnesian heritage? In the eighth 
century the Delphoi-Pylai Amphiktyony, a 
pelitico-religious federation of the districts of 
ccntral Greece. hal grown to such power and 


authority and offered such advantages to its 
members, that there was a general desire among 
neighbouring states to gain admission into it. 
The adhesion of such powerful States, as Argos, 
Sparta, and Mes-ene had then become, would 
be as advantageous to the Amphiktyony as to 
the applicants themselves. But how admit 
them? for religious federations are closed 
bodies. The religious experts had recourse to 
that fruitful principle, the identification of 
similar names. The great Peluponnesian 
states were Δωριεῖς ; Lut so were an Amphik- 
tyonic tribe, the Maxedvoi, for the territory at 
the sources of Kephisos, into which they had 
been driven from the Dotian plain. when the 
Thessaloi broke up the Achaean states of 
Πελασγικὸν “Apyos, was called Apis. The 
ruling elements among the Peloponnesian 
Δωριεῖς were known to be incomers from across 
the Corinthian gulf: sequitur, that Amphik- 
tyonic Δωρὶς is the “μητρόπολις᾽ of the Pelo- 
ponnesian Δωριεῖς, The results were that one 
of the Ainphiktyonic votes of the Makednoi was 
henceforth exercised by the three Peloponnesian 
states alternately ; and that the legend of the 
expulsion and return of the Herakleidai was 
invented, But the adoption uf Hyllos by the 
childless Aigimios (the native hero of the 
Μακεδνοί), is a very clumsy suture. 
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watershed of Eurotas and Alpheios) by the combined action of their chiefs 
Gu. 2,5), ecrea 790-760 πὲς with this event begins the existence of the city- 
state of Sparta”? The two royal houses continued to exist side by side, but 
henceforth there was only one cornmmunity, and the new-born πόλις soon put 
forth its strength. The next generation (760-730 B.c.) saw the subjection of 
Amyklai, Pharis and Geranthrai, the πόλεις of the middle Eurotas-basin. 
The struggle with Amyklai was long and exhausting: the city lay only 
two-and-a-half miles S. of Sparta, and was her equal in resources, having 
synoikised in itself the comniunities of the lower half of the plain, as Sparta 
had those of the upper. Sparta only secured the victory by continuing the 
process of synoikism, and including in herself a third clan, the Aigeidai. 


Jil. 
Therus and the Aigeidui, 


When we read Homer we become conscious, through casual allusions of 
the poet, of a vast background of legend or history. Whether this background 
represents fact or fiction, it was at any rate so circumstantial and so 
harmonious, that the poet could wander in it witha sure step. The allusions, 
though fragmentary, often supplement one another: they never conflict. 

In the dark age which followed the ‘Drvopian’ invasions, and the 
fall of the ‘ Achaean’ civilisation, the heroic tradition was forgotten, and 
no longer per oru virum volitubat, and the written records in which it 
was enshrined survived here and there in obscurity, for few could now 
interpret their script. One of the last adepts in this lore was the poct 
Homer (ninth century 8B.c.), who built the first and greatest work of Greek 
art out of the plunder of the Achaean treasure house. But the very success 
of his masterpiece hastened the oblivion of his raw material? and the 
banquet, from which Homer had gathered up a few fragments, was spread 
to no poet or genealogist after him. 

With the growth of literature comes literary study, and in the seventh 
century B.c. a school of humanists arose, the λογογράφοι. Of the heroic 
age of the Minyan and Achaean lords, they knew precisely as much, and as 
little, as we know, namely such information as Homer chose to include in 
his poem.” But the Greek mind has a wonderful faculty for weaving fiction, 
conjuring living art and pvetry out of the dry bones of pedantry. Out of 
the fossils embedded in Humer they reconstructed a whole legendary world, 


™ For the carly history of the two royal 
clans we depend entirely on Pausanias. We 
do not know what were his sources, ner have 
we any second authority to check him. The 
only chronology we can get is by 1teeckoning 
generations (thirty yeaty to a king) backwards 
from the first kings whose actual dates we 
know. Before the alhanece of Chaiaos and 
Arehelaos against Aigys, both the names of 


kings and their feats of arms are fictitious, 

22Cp. the deleterions effect of Byzantine 
epitomes and chrestomathies on the preserva- 
tion of Classical texts. 

“ The proportions and standpoint of the 
Homeric narrative being, of course, poetical 
aud not historical: while even in the emsodes 
which he treats in detail, the historical fact is 
only a basis for the poetical imagination 
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so self-consistent, harmonious, and beautiful, that only the closest inspection 
convinces one that it isa forgery. But the better the art, the harder it is 
to disengage the real facts transmuted by it, hardest of all, in dealing with 
the latest and best of the logographoi, Herodotos. 

The chief methods of the school were two: to anthropomorphise tribal 
and local names. and work them up into genealogies; and, secondly to 
connect these genealogies among one another by the identification of similar 
sounding names. 

The myth of Theras and the Minyai (Her. iv. 145-9) has been evolved 
by a combination of these methods: the identification of Therai in Tafgetos, 
through eponym Theras, with Thera the island; and an attempt to fit all the 
Minyai who left traces in ditferent parts of Greece, into a single genealogy. 

We find the phase of Cretan civilisation called ‘Late Minoan,’ suddenly 
appearing, in various strongly fortified centres, upon the Greck mainland. 
Tirvns, Mykenai, and Lakedaimon are the Castel Tornese, Karytena, and 
Geriki of Minoan Greece, scrongholds of Cretan lords and their henchmen, 
who imposed themselves and their civilisation on the natives of Greek stock. 
Lordships carved out by the sword easily pass to better swordsmen,” and the 
Homeric poems show us the greater realms of the mainland in the possession 
of Achavan newceomers+ But certain scattered baronies, I[olkos, with its 
offshoot Lemnos, Orchomenos, and Pylos, retained their Cretan rulers and 
Cretan name; for Minyai means ‘Cretans’ and is the same word as Mvdes, 
the name applied by the Greek conquerors of Crete to their native serfs. 
These groups of Minyai have no closer connexion among each other than a 
common origin in Crete. 

To them we must ad@ a fourth community, the inhabitants of the 
Lakonian district called, in historical times, Therai (Paus. iii, 20, 5.) Ta getos 
rises from the plain of Sparta in two storeys: first a wall of cliffs, split by 
deep, precipitous ravines; behind these a shelf, with the village of Anayryti on 
it: set back from the shelf, and rising high above it, the chain of peaks, 
called by the modern people Πεντεδάκτυλον. This upland of Anavryti, 
overhanging the plain from XerokAmboi to Misthra, is extraordinarily isolated 
and inaccessible, and here a Minyan clan maintained itself undisturbed, 
when Menelaos superseded Tyndareus at Lakedaimon on the opposite blutts, 
and when detachments of ‘ Dryopian’ invaders came over the Langadha pass 
from Messene (where their host had beached its ships), and sacked 
Lakedaimon. It was several centuries later (e/rea 750 B.c.) that the young 
city-state Sparta invoked their aid in the struggle with Amyklai, her rival 


“As the duchy of Athens passed from its * The Pelasgiaus who inhabited Lemnos till 


French founders into the hands of Catalans and 
Florentines. 

"4 - Who were the Achaeans?’ is an unim- 
portant question, for their civilisation was 
Minoan, while the race and language of the 
indigenous portion οἵ their subjects (that is, of 
the vast majority) was native Greek, 


Miltiades’ time, so far from having diiven out 
the Minyai, are identical with them. The 
lordship of the Minyan Iolkos was caiyed out 
of Πελασγικὸν “Apyos, and the subjects of Pelias 
were mostly Pelasgoi, a sub-group of the Greek 
stock. 
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for the dominion of the plain. Their arms turned the scale, and their reward 
was incorporation into the body-politic of Sparta, and settlement in the rich 
lowland, in exchange for their barren mountain. 

The Minyan chieftain, who negotiated the synoikism, and led the 
warriors of the three clans in the final attack on Amyklai, was called 
Timomachos.”* His bronze breastplate was thereafter displayed yearly at the 
Apollo-festival of the Hyakinthia, the chief cult of the conquered city: and 
his family, the Aigeidai, maintained their kingly rank, by the side of Agiadai 
and Eurypontidai. In a pitched battle of the first Messenian war, we find 
their representative Euryleon commanding the centre of the line, while the 
kings of the other two houses lead the wings (Paus iv. 7,8, But the 
jealousy of these older rivals brought abvut their fall, and though they 
remained a powerful clan in Sparta (Her. iv. 149), and their eponyimous 
ancestor Aigeus possessed a heroon within the city in Pausanias’ day (iii. 14,8), 
we hear no more of their kingly power. 

It remains tosee how the λογογράφος worked up these facts into the myth 
embodied in Herodotus (iv. 145-9). He found his Lakonian Minyai ἱζομένους 
ἐν τῷ Τηὐγέτῳ : he brings them thither from Lemnos, tu connect them with 
the Minyai of Tolkos. He found that the Paroreatai were Minyai:* he 
accordingly inferred that ‘the majority of’ the Minyai, after being driven out 
of Sparta, settled in Paroreatis. Again, Aigeus, the hero of the Minyan ruling 
house, had gotten himself a grandsire, Theras, by the native district of the 
clan, Therai,** through the link of a father Oiolykos, materialised out of lveal 
colour. But there was another Theras in Greece, the eponym of the island 
Thera. Now both Theraioi and Lakones were Δωριεῖς for they spoke alike 
the S.E. dialect: therefore they must be akin; and as the islands and Asiatic 
coast were colonised from the European mainland, the Theraioi must have 
come from Lakonia. But if so, under whose leadership but that of Theras, 
who crops up in both places ? 

But a complication arose. Theras of Lakonia was a Minyan, Theras of 
Thera a Kadmeian.2 Therefore he must be the one by birth and the other 
by adoption. So he is brought to Sparta from Kadmeian Thebes, as early as 
the ‘Dorian invasion’ will allow, that is, in the first generation of © the 
Conquest, and takes the Lakonian Minyait with him on his expedition to 
Thera, but only a minority of them, for there was no trace of Minyar 
in the island? 


3 Rose, .Lristot. Fraym. 532. Theras. But Theras has to become the ninth 


“7 They drew their title to the name from 
Nestor’s kingdom, of which they were the sole 
remnant that survived the invasions. 

* No Greek found it difficult φῦσαι πάππους. 

2? Kadmos came to Thebes from Thera (Her. 
ii, 147); that is, Thebes 1eceived its first 
culture and political life from the ‘Island 
civilisation’ of the Aegean. 

30 Tf Kadmos came from Thera, Theras ought 
to be the ancestor of Kadmmos, not Kadinos of 


descendant of Kadmos to bring him down to 
the generation of the Dorian conyuest 5 and 
thus the eponym of the island Lecomes a 
returned emigrant, and a new name, Kalliste, 
must be given it, to clothe its nakedness 
withal, before Theras arrives. and calls it after 
himself. 

The <Aigeidai, Theras’ descendants, who 
conquered Amyklai, are therefore Thebans, and 
Pindar (fhm. 6 .17,, 18) already knows them 
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The 


1 : 3 a , εἶκον ὅν ν 
Spartiatai, he savs, δεξώμενοι τοὺς ΔΙινύας γῆς τε μετέδοσαν καὶ ἐς φυλᾶς 


One more element in Herodotos’ story remains to be noticed. 


διεδώσαντο" of δὲ αὐτίκα μὲν γάμους ἔγημαν (with Spartiate women), τὰς δὲ 
[ἐκ Λήμνου] ἤγοντο ἐξέδοσαν ἄλλοισι. χρόνου δὲ οὐ πολλοῦ διελθόντος 
αὐτίκα of Mutat ἐξύβρισαν, τῆς τε βασιληίης μεταιτέοντες καὶ ἄλλα 
ποιεῦντες οὐχ ὅσια. This is an acenrate description of the synoikism of the 
Minyai with Sparta, in the eighth century B.c. and of the pretensions of the 
Aigeid house. But he goes on tu tell how the Spartiatai decided to slay 
them all. and how their wives, ἐοῦσαι ἀσταί τε καὶ τῶν πρώτων Σπαρτιητέων 
θυγατέρες, saved their lives by a trick, which was followed by a compromise, 
resulting in the expulsion of the Minyai from Lakonia. Now this is a 
description of the conspiracy of the Partheniai, which shook the Spartan 
state after the close of the first Messenian war. To understand this con- 
splracy, we must examine more closely the constitution of synoikised Sparta. 


IV. 
From Clan to κλῆρος. 


Synoikism is the first great crisis in the evolution of the City-state: 
the secund is the transition from kin-franchise to property-franchise. 

In the blood-community, citizenship (if such a word can be applied 
to such primitive politics) depends exclusively on birth, and on the right 
to partake in certain rites and cults, which birth carries with it. Members 
of certain family groups and sub-groups (φρατρίαι and γένη) are the body 
politic, however few in numbers, poor, and uncultured they may become, 
while all inhabitants outside those groups, however far they may excel 
the clansmen in wealth, wits, and numbers, have no footing in the state, 
and no prospect of ever obtaining any. 

When several kin-communities coalesce, or ‘synoikise, the φρατρίαι of 
each original community still retain their separate grouping, as duAai* of 
the new state, artificial? kin-groups generally endowed with artificial 
names.3 

Of the constitution of Sparta at this stage, after the synoikism of 
the clans ruled by Agiadai, Eurypontidai, and Aigeidai, we can reconstruct a 
fairly definite picture, out of later religious and political survivals.** 


as stich. It remained for Aristotle (Schol. ἐμ), 
lov.) to locate the family itself in Thebes and 
ining them bodily thence to Sparta, during 
the Amyclaean war, by the advice of the Oracle 
—hodily, because there was no trace of such a 
family actually living in Thebes. 

ΟἹ course the notion that Sparta could send 
out an overseas coluny severa: centuries before 
she had even conquered Amyklai, much less 
reached the coast of the Marathonisi gult, 1s an 
absurdity. 


‘1 Misleadingly represented in English by 
‘ Tribes,’ 

% For the φρατρίαι of the original ὁ mmuni- 
ties, unlike the γένη of each φρατρία, were 
probably not descended fiom a 
ancestor, 

33 Fig. the four pre-Kleisthenie tribes of 
Attika, 

4 Ch, the clan constitution of Athens (Αθπ. 
Blass, fragmenta, 5, 6). 


common 
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Each φυλή .was cunfined ἕο ten phratriai (the royal phratria and nine 
others), and each phratria to ten γένη. The heads of the thirty φρατρίαι 
Gneluding the three kings) formed the γερουσία, or council of elders. The 
twenty-seven commoner φρατρίαι celebrated the feast of Kapvesa, in which 
each φρατρία was represented by three men, and the eighty-one celebrants 
were grouped in nine σκεώδες or ‘ tabernacles’ of nine men each, vach σκιὰς 
containing the representatives of three phratriai, one from each phyle 
(Demetrios of Skepsis in Athen. iv. 141). Finally, each γένος equipped 
a horseman in war, and the corps of ἱππεῖς always retained its original 
numbers, after its constitution and duties were transformed. 

Beyond the pale of the clans were the unprivilegedl clients of γένος, 
φρατρία and φυλή, and two whole communities, annexed but not synoikised. 
the Amyklaicis, and the Lakedainonioi.* 

Thus, about 700 B.c., there were at Sparta, over and above the three 
privileged clan groups, five locally organised communities, embracing both 
the clansmen and a large unprivileged pupulation besides. These five 
κῶμαι were: Pitune, the seat of the Agiadai-clan and their clients 
(containing the burial place of the Agiad phratria: Paus. iii, 14, 2), N.W. οἱ 
the agora: Limaai, the seat of the Eurypontidai clan and their clients 
(tumbs of the Enrypontid phratria, Paus. ili. 12, 8, on the street ᾿Αρεταύς, 


% That the clan of Menelaos were incor- 
porated in Sparta is proved by the subsequent 
aloption of their name as the official title of 
the Spaitan state. They were probably com- 
pelled to leave their hill-town and settle on the 
Spartan side of Eurotas, at Kynosoura. the 
noith-and south ridge which bounds modern 
Sparta on the E. side and shuts it off from the 
river, Old Lakedaimon, thenceforth known as 
Therapne, was left desert, save for the shrine 
of Menelavs. 

That Amyklai was one of the Spartiate 
κῶμαι, is proved by several considerations. 
Firstly, the local Apollo-festival of the Hyakin- 
thia became a public cult of the Spartan state, 
and ahnost rivalled the Κάρνεια in importance. 
Apollo's thione was the greatest public monu- 
ment of the Spartan state, and thank-offerings 
for Spartan successes were dedicated by the 
state in the god’s sanctuary (Paus. ill. 18, 7, 8). 
Secondly, it remained, unlike Therapne, an 
inhabited place down to Pansanias’ time (ii. 
19, 6), and the chief conduct of the festival 
continued in the hands of the ᾿Αμνυκλαῖοι; for 
of ᾿Αμυκλαῖοι ἀεί ποτε ἀπέρχονται εἰς τὰ “γακίνθια 
ἐπὶ τὸν Παιᾶνα, ἐάν τε στρατοπεδευόμενοι τυγχά- 
νωσιν ἐάν τε ἄλλως πως ἀποδημοῦντες (Xen. 
Hell. iv. ὅ, 11). But it is most unlikely that 
any townships, except the Spartiate κῶμαι, 
existed on the Spartiate territory : the helots, 
who cultivated certain portions of it, were 
scattered over the country in isolated home- 


steads, so many to each κλῆρος. It might be 
contended that Amyklai was a perioikie πόλις, 
and not on Spartiate territory at all: hut im 
that case about two-thirds of the Spartan plain 
would be perioikic, not Spartan, Jand; and, 
what is mote conclusive, Avesilaos (Nen, Ine. 
cit.) τοὺς ἐκ πάσης στρατιᾶς ᾿Αμυκλαίους κατέ- 
λιπε. I shall show Ἰαΐον that only Spartiatar 
were distributed indiscriminately through all 
the μόραι, while hoplites from «ny given 
perioikie πόλις. would be found givuped in a 
single ἐνωμοτία or πεντηκοστύς. | assume, 
then, that ᾿Αμύκλαι was a Spaitiate κώμη. 

As for the people of Pharis and Geranthiai, 
Pausamias (ii. 2, 6) says ἀπελθεῖν ἐκ Πελο- 
ποννήσου συγχωροῦνται ὑπόσπονδοι. This is no 
more than an inference from the fact that there 
was no Helot population resident in those two 
districts . it is more likely that the Φαρῖται and 
Γερανθρᾶται became clients of the three clans, 
and either 1emained at first on their lands as 
small free tenauts (like the ἑκτημόριοι of Attika), 
or were transferred to Spaita itself, as the 
ancestors of the plebs were to Rome. This is 
at the bottom of Aristotle's statement (Pol. 
1270 @) λέγουσι B ὡς ἐπὶ μὲν τῶν προτέρων 
βασιλέων μετεδίδοσαν τῆς πολιτείας, ὥστ᾽ οὐ 
γίνεσθαι τότε ὀλιγανθρωπίαν πολεμούντων πολὺν 
χρόνον. 

* Pausanias (iii, 16, 9) gives the names of 
the four which shared in the enlt of Artemis 
Orthia: Limnai, Kynosoura, Mesoa, Pitane. 
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which seems to have branched N.E. from the agora) on the low lands 
bordering the Eurotas-bed: Aynosouru, the long ridge S$. of Limnai. 
vecupied by the community from Lakedaimon: Wesou, between these three, 
and S. of the agora, occupied by the Minyai from Therai and their clients. 
Lastly, Amyhli, two miles S. of the Tiasa (Magoula) river, left in possession 
of its old inhabitants." 

Thus the body-politie formed certainly not more than half the 
population. This state of things could not last. Already King Theopompos*™ 
recognised the politicial existence of the κῶμαι as such, by appointing 
an ἔφορος to administer justice in each, during his absence in the continuous 
campaigns of the first Messenian war (Pl. Lyk. 7). In an exhausting struggle, 
a government must draw upon the whole resources of the state: but the 
unprivileged were granted no further political rights in return for their 
military services; and at the close of the war, discontent found expression in 
active conspiracy. 

The movers of the plot were the Παρθενίαι, sons of unprivileged fathers 
by Spartiate mothers, whose claim to citizenship the government rebutted, on 
the ground that there could be no lawful wedlock between clanspeople and 
outsiders The coup état was to be made in the τέμενος of Apollo at 
Amyklai during the Hyakinthia, and the movement must therefore have 
been under the auspices of the Aigeid house, the patrons of the festival. 
Probably they found their position threatened by a combination of the two 
older houses, and hoped, like Kleisthenes, to restore the balance by “ taking 
the δῆμος into their party.” But the plot was betrayed, and the Partheniai 
were compelled to leave the country. Phalanthos, the leader of their colony 
founded at Taras under state auspices, was perhaps the last king at Sparta of 
the Aigeid house : * at any rate, their royal power is heard of no more. This 
is the origin of the ‘expulsion of the Minyai’ in the myth of Herodotos. 

The very mildness of these measures proves how deeply the government 
was impressed with the gravity of the crisis. The direct result of the 


conspiracy of the Partheniai was the 
the name of Lykourgos.! 

“ There must also already have been perioikic 
communities, ¢.y. Sellasia and Pellana, at least, 
must have accepted this status before the 
conquest of Aiuvys. But the vreat increase in 
numbers of the perioikic communities followed 
the conquest of the Helos plain and the first 
Messenian war, when Tzakonia, Vatika, Mani, 
and the cities of the Homeric Messene, were 
reduced to this condition. 

*a Theopompos the Eurypontid covers two 
generations of Agiads, Alkamenes and Poly- 
doros, 730-670. 

* Cp. the stingele between plebs and patres 
at Rome on the question of conubium. The 
fatheis were, according to Antiochos (Strabo, 
2738), of μὴ μετασχόντες Λακεδαιμονίων τῆς στρα- 
τείας, that is, unprivileged clients, for at least 


political constitution” associated with 


at the beginning of this war only clansmen 
were walriors : ἐκρίθησαν δοῦλοι Kat ὠνομάσθησαν 
Εἵλωτες is ἃ most unlikely piece of aetiology. 
Southern women did not matry negroes to 
recruit the population of the Confederate States 
duiing the American Civil War, 

59. Unless he was Apollon Delphinios. 

Ὁ Cp. the ‘constitution of Servius Tullius’ 
at Rome. 

41 Lykourgos was a god, or at least the 
epithet of one. We are surely bound to follow 


the opinion of the Pythia, even though 
cautiously expressed (Her. i. 65). The fact 


that in Sparta he had a ναός, not a ἥρωον, 
clinches the matter: Λακεδαιμόνιοι δὲ καὶ 
Λυκούργῳ τῷ θεμένῳ τοὺς νόμους ola δὴ θεῷ 
πεποιήκασι καὶ τούτῳ ἱερόν (Paus. iti. 16, 6). 
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The primary part of this constitution was a reorganisation of the army 
on the basis of the five κῶμαι. Each κώμη was divided into ὠβαί or quarters, 
and each quarter was required to maintain a “ Fifty” (πεντηκοστύς) of 
hoplites on its register. The xéuyn-battalion of four πεντηκοστύες was 
called a λόχος," and four of these λόχοι were given ‘fancy’ names: ὁ 
᾿Εδώλιος, Σένις, ᾿Αρίμας, Πλοάς ; the fifth λόχος was simply called atter the 
name of the κώμη, Mecoarns.# 

Thus Sparta became a χιλίανδρος πόλις, and this number was probably 
wide enough to include in the λόχοι every able-bodied man, irrespective of 
birth, who possessed sufficient property to affurd a panoply. 

At the same time, this δῆμος of hoplites was constituted into an apella, 
or political assembly; and the relations that were in future to subsist 
between the People, the γερουσία of the phratriai, and the two heads of the 
two phratriai, which still retained their royal rank, were laid down in an 
oracle sent from Delphoi by Apollo (Plut. Lyk. 6): “Found a temple of 
Zeus Hellanios and Athana Hellania,” institute φυλαί and ὠβαί : fix your 
γερουσία at thirty, counting the princes: and then from season to season 
summon an apella between Babyka and Knakion, and so put the question 
and divide on it; and let the last word and the sovereign power be with the 
δᾶμος." 

This readjustment of relations by the rhetra, as the oracle was called at 
Sparta, is the secondary part of the ‘Lykourgian’ political constitution. 
Ephoroi, lochoi, and apella have almost ousted the clan-system from the 
political sphere, and it only survives in the γερουσία, which was always 
reserved exclusively, and with hfe-nembership, for the καλοὶ κἀγαθοί (Arist. 


Pol. 1270 b). 


2 Four πεντηκοστύες = (πὸ λόχος (Thue, v. 6.0. the Spercheios valley (//, B. 682); Opous 


68, 3). 

8 Rose, Arist. flagm. 541. It was a common 
Greek practice to re-baptise a political group 
when it changed its status within a larger 
grouping (cp. Francotte: ‘La Polis grecque,’ 
passim). Ἑδώλιος (* Native’) probably = the 
Menelaos-kome Kynosoura : Ploas is obviously 
a nickname for the Limnatai. ᾿Αρίμας (ἄρι-μάω) 
and Sims are the λόχοι of Pitane and Amyklai, 
but the names give no hint as to how we are 
to assign them. ‘This system of naming ex- 
plains, and also condemns, Thucydides’ criticism 
of the authors (1.5. Herodotos) who said that 
the Lakedaimonivi had a Miravarns λόχος, ‘ds 
οὐδ᾽ ἐγένετο πώποτε. In writing for a yencral 
Greek public, Πιτανάτης was the right title to 
use: the nickname would explain nothing. 

44 Why did the Mesoatai alone reccive no 
title? Perhaps because the Aigeidai, their 
clan, and their κώμη, were in disgrace for their 
shate in the Partheniai conspiracy. 

Ὁ Ἕλληνες was the race-name of the tribes 
which formed the Pylai-Delphoi Amphiktyony : 


(B, 530: the Λόκροι as a sub-group of the 
Pan-hellenes) ; the district behind Histiaia in 
N. Euboia, Hellopia (C.2d. i. 29 and iv. 
p. 12), for “EAA-omes ="EAA-aves ; anil Μεγάλη 
Ἑλλάς, a group of Ampluktyonie colonies in 
Ita'y. With the spread of the influence and 
membership of the Amphiktyony, the Hellenic 
name spread too, till it became the national 
name for Greek race and language. This clause 
in the oracle is a step in the process. 

The Hellenion at Sparta, whose history had 
been forgotten in Pausanias’ time (iii. 12, 6) 
was probably the shrine founded in obedience 
to this command. 

46 The title of the clans is purposely trans- 
ferred to the κῶμαι. 

* The rhetra is paraphrased by Tyrtaios 
(fragm, 2 Teubner), This incidentally fixes a 
terminus ante quem, for its date. 

It must have been at this time that the 
state, like the κῶμαι, took a fancy name: Aake- 
δαιμόνιοι. 


Io 
Or 
ce 
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Thus the political barrier between clansman and client had been broken 
down: but the economic ditterence between propertied and propertyless was 
thereby only emphasised more sharply. Aiter a generation of peace 
(670-640) the second Messenian war broke out, and there ensued a struggle 
longer and more exhausting than the first. While Aristomenes was batting 
the λόχοι beyond Taygetos, social στάσις was raging at home in Sparta. 
As soon as the last resistance of the rebels had been stamped out (erree 610), 
the government came to grips with the internal problem. and found its 
solution in their external success. The spoils of war were employed in 
raising to the level of the rich the vast majority of the poor. 

Between the fall of Amyklai and the outbreak of the first Messenian 
War (730-700), Sparta had conquered the lower basin of the Eurotas, 
and the coast-plain of the Marathonisi Gulf. The inhabitants she neither 
incorporated as clients of the clans, nor left to live in their cities as perioikoi. 
She deprived them of all social and political organisation, divided their land 
into lots (κλῆροι), and chained them to the land as serfs, so many to each 
lot, with the obligation of delivering a fixed proportion of the produce to 
the particular Spartiate clansman to whom the κλῆρος had been allotted. 

When Aristomenes and his band retired from Peloponnesos, the Spartan 
government found at their disposal the soil and population of a large 
territory, namely, the great Stenyklaros Plain, N.E. of Ithome, and the 
mountainous country between Ithome and the W. coastS This Western 
track was reserved as public grazing and hunting ground, and remained 
desert * till the restoration of the Messenian state in the fourth century B.c, 
(cp. Th. iv. 3, 2), except for the two new perivikic πόλεις, Methone, a 
settlement of refugees from Nauplia, in the S.W. corner of the country, 
bordering on Asine, and Aulon (ep. Xen. Hell. iii. 3, 8), guarding the 
Neda-Gorge frontier against Paroreatis and Phigaleia. 

The remaining land, that is the Stenyklaros plain, they now parcelled 
out into a maximum number of κλῆροι, each of sutticient size to support a 
Spartiate hoplite and his household out of the ἀποφορά 5" of the Messenian 
peasants assigned to the κλῆρος as helots.*! 


* After the first Messenian war the perioikic thousand hoplites of the λόχοι. The rebellion 
community of New Asine (Koron) had been wiped ont all the titles, and left the govern- 
oiganisel out of Asinaian refugees fiom the ment a fiee hand for redistiubution; but the 
Argolid ‘Paus. iv. 14, 3), and so it is probable memory of the original κλῆροι survived in the 
that the perioikic communities hetween Asine connexion of king Polydoros’ name with a γῆς 
and the Denthelatis, Aithaia, Thouria, and ἀναδασμός (Plut. Lyk. 8). for within his reign 
Pharai, were constituted at the same time, and (700-670) falls the first Messenian war. 


did not take part against Sparta in the second * Though the western coast ploin is one of 
Messeman war. the most fertile districts in Greece. 
The people of the Stenyklaros plain, who * Seventy medimmoi of barley for the warrior 


revolted about 640, had been helots since the and twelve for his wife (Plut. Zyk. 8); and 
end of the fiist war, paying as much as half the wine and oil in proportion. 

produce to their masters (Tyit. frvgm. 8, 4, 5, αι Probably seven helot families to each 
6). But the κλῆροι, like those cf the Helos- κλῆρος (whence the proportion seven helots 
plain, were held either by the καλοὶ κἀγαθοί to one Spartiates in Herodotos, ix, 28, 2°, 
(clansmen) alone, or at the most, by the ' 
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This is the famous γῆς dvadacpos of ‘Lykourgos, the third great crisis 
in the history of Sparta. The settlement of the στάσις between rich and 
poor was drastic: Sparta, alone of Greek πόλεις, never passed through the 
tyrannis” (Thue. 1.18). But success can be too complete: hitherto Sparta’s 
development had been that of the normal growing city-state. At this 
point she committed herself to a system, and rapidly became its slave, till 
her growth was stifled by its rigid bonds. 


The γῆς ἀναδασμός involved the 
whole Lykourgian ® ἀγωγή. 


Vv. 
The ‘ Lykourgian’ Agoye. 


Greece offers her inhabitants the choice of malthusianism, emigration or 
‘starvation. You pass at one step from deep soil to naked limestone, and 
when you have divided the plain into the maximum number of minimum 
allotments, there is not room for one farm more. 

In the γῆς ἀναδασμός the great majority of the Spartiatai received their 
κλῆρος. But the κλῆρος was not the private property of the holder: it was 
an inalienable» fief, usually confirmed from father to son, but reverting to 
the state if the holder failed to raise from it his quota of meal, wine, and 


oil for his syssition,®® or died without leaving adult male issue. 


52 The γῆς ἀναδασμός at Sparta circa 610, 
corresponds to the tyrannides of the Isthmos 
states (650-550). It was the political watch- 
word of the Revolutionary party at Athens 
twenty years later, and when Solon rejected it 
as impracticable, the tyrannis followed within 
a generation. Solon was right: there were no 
conquered Jands at Athens and no _helots, 
and to endow the poor he must have directly 
mulcted the rich. 

δ. The fumous name of Lykourgos has 
attracted to itself the whole series of develop- 
ments that make up Spartan history : συνοικι- 
σμός, ephorate, rhetra, γῆς ἀναδασμός. The 
Greeks a'ways imagined Athene springing 
adult out of the head of Zeus: the idea of 
giowth they had not grasped. Accordingly 
we find the νομοθέτης asembed to the most 
varied epochs (which was easy, siuce he never 
lived in any geneiation of men). The ninth 
century b.C. was the favoarite estimate, for 
this put him well at the back of Spartan 
history, and it is easier to antedate than to 
postdate political innovations, But each author 
connects him with the development that 
loomed largest in his own mind ; and Aristotle 
at least (Pel. 1270, a, 1-5) dates him after the 
vlose of the Messenian wars. The γῆς ἀναδασμός 
-and its coiollaries were a social rather than a 

Hs.—VOL. XXXIIL 


For the 


political reform. But perhaps the election of 
the ephoroi by the δῆμος, instead of their 
appointment by the kings, dates from this 
time. Probably each was at first elected by 
his own κωμῆται (cp. the development of the 
στρατηγία at Athens): later the whole board 
by the whole Apella. For the growth of thei 
power in the next two centuries cp Mr, Guy 
Dickins, J.H.S. vol. xxxii. 

54 Of course the καλοὶ κἀγαθοί (clansmen), 
and the rest of the Thousand, possessed private 
estates, aud many of them Eurotas-valley 
κλῆροι, as well; but they had to take up their 
Messenian like the rest. The γῆς 
ἀναδασμός Was not a mere reliet-measmie for the 
destitute, but, as the title of the holders, of 
ὅμοιοι, shows, an act of uniformity. which was 
to extinguish στάσις for ever, We accurdingly 
find the givatest differences of wealth within a 
συσσίτιον, above the minimum limit of income 
secured by the κλῆρος (Xen. Lak. Lol. 4, 3). 

55 The prohibition against lying or selling 
κλῆροι created an equally effective prejudice 
against the sale of private property. 
γῆν Λακεδαιμονίοις αἰσχρὸν νενόμισται, τῆς δὲ 
ἀρχαίας μοίρας οὐδὲ ἔξεστιν (Heraklerles 2, 76; 
Muller, #.H.G. 2, 211). Plural holding aud 
subdivision of κλῆροι were likewise illegal. 

56 Ar, Pol. 1271 a, 26-87; 1272 a, 13. 

T 


κλῆρος 


πωλεῖν δὲ 
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state did not subsidise the holder for nothing. It required that every 
κλῆρος should maintain a hoplite, devoted to training in peace-time, and 
available for instant mobilisation in case of war. Ifa holder could not make 
his κλῆρος support him, he would be neither free nor fit to discharge 
therefore he must go, and the state would find 
someone who could. If there was no adult son to step into a deceased 
holder's place. the κλῆρος could not be left vacant till the son grew up: 
a competent successor must be put in at once, and the child must take 
his chance of finding a vacancy when he came of age. 

Thus the holder had every incentive towards begetting one heir, and 
the state gave him assistance and encouragement to beget several: the 
father of three sons was excmpt from mobilisation, the father of fonr from all 
obligations towards the state (Ar. Pol. 1270b, 1-5), while. for specially 
dangerous service, men with at least one son were selected, whose family 
would not be extinguished by their death (eg. Her. viii, 3205). For 
πολυπαιδία Was even more advantageous to the state than to the individual 
holder. Aristotle points out that, with a fixed number of κλῆροι, large 
families entail a surplus of pauper male pepulation (Pol. luc. cit. But this 
was just what the state required: to meet the incalenlable losses of war, 
Sparta needed a standing reserve of unemployed. At Sparta the superfluous 
souls. who in other Greck states would have been exposed at infancy or have 
lett the country at manhood, were educated and retained at home to starve. 
The institution of the ¢wozos necessitated the class of t7romeloves.” 

If. however, exposure of infants was not practised by Spartan fathers for 
malthusian reasons, it was stringently enforced by the government in the 
interests of physical selection. 

The Spartan state looked far ahead (Plut. Lyk. 14, mit), and had 
a strong belief in eugenics, which it fostered both permissively and by 
statute (Plut. Lyk. 15: XNen. Luk. Pol. 1). Women were required to 
undergo as elaborate a physical training as the men. When a child was 
born, it rested not with the father, but with the elders of his phyle (=kome), 
whether it should live or die (Plut. Lyk, 16.). Finally, even such children as 
had survived this ordeal, ouly became eligible to the hulding of a κλῆρος and 
enrolment among the ὅμοιοι, if they had received the public education 
provided by the state, and passed successfully through its several stages.®s 


his duties to the state: 


* The tit.e occurs only once: Xen. Held, mm. ὅδ Xen. Luk. Pol. x. 73 Plut. Lastit. Lakon. 
Even at the original assignation of the 21. Thus every Spartiate boy, who was not 


ΝΜ F 
oO, Ὁ. 


κλῆροι, there must have been a considerable 
fraction of Sparuiatai who did not receive them, 
incluling the χειροτέχναι (Xen. Lak. Pol. 11, 
2), the μάγειροι, aud the αὐληταί (fer. vi. 60), 
but perhaps not the κήρυκες, of whom at least 
one γένος, the Ταλθυβιάδαι, were giand enough 
gentlemen to φῦσαι πάππους. On the other 
hand, these four ciafts were not available for 
the military reserve, being expressly confined 
to then hereditary occupation (Her. Joe, eit.). 


disqualified for a κλῆρος by belunging to one of 
the hereditary artisan castes, would undergo 
the ἀγωγή, in the hope of being co-opted in the 
eud into a syssition: so that the second line of 
ὑπομείονες, a» well as the fist line of ὅμοιοι, 
would be trained men; and Ayesilaos’ boast 
that every Lakedaimonios was a professional 
soldier (for the anecdote ep. Plut. Ayes, 26) 
would apply to both alike. As to whether it 
Was meant to apply to the perivikot as well, or 
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The ἀγωγή began with the completion of the seventh year, when the 
boy was taken from the care of his mother, and passed into the control of 
the παιδονόμος,"" or director of public education. Each boy was already a 
member of the obe and phyle to which his father belonged, and whose 
elders had acknowledged him after his birth. He was now drafted into 
the βοῦα (-- ἀγέλη) and try of Infants, belonging respectively to his 
particular obe and phyle. Each of these groups and sub-groups was in 
charge of a‘ pretect’ WAapyos, Bovayds) chosen from among the eipeves 
(men between twenty and thirty years of age). At the completion of his 
twelfth year, the boy became a Junior, and was removed into the 
corresponding Bota and ἴλη of this class: he was now subjected to severe 
physical hardships, and had to ‘fag’ for his prefect (Plut. Lyh. 16, 17). 
During his fifteenth and sixteenth years he was in the class of σιδεύναι 
(Photios s.v. συνέφηβος), and the discipline became more severe, as he grew 
from mais to μειράκιον (Xen. Luk. Pol. 3, 1), probably reaching 105 
culmination in the eighteenth year." At the completion of that vear, he 
became a μελλείρην : the menial part of the discipline was dropped, and 
he was encouraged to be clean and smart (Pl. Lyf. 22). From this class 
the members of the κρυπτεία (PI. Lyh. 28) were probably chosen. just as the 
περιπόλοι of Attika were supplied by the ἔφηβοι. Finally, at the completion 
of his twentieth year, he became an εἴρην, and was eligible for cu-optation 
into a syssition. 

Of these φιδίτια (as they were called at Sparta itself) there was a fixed 
number to each obe, and, again, the number of members in each φιδίτεον was 
fixed. Thus the total number of συσκηνοί (as the members were called), was 
constant, and corresponded exactly with the total number of Messenian 
κλῆροι.“ The new εἴρην was now put up for membership in one of the 
φιδίτια of his obe, and the συσκηνοί voted on him: a single ‘black ball’ 
sufficed for his rejection (Pl. Lyf. 12); and if he could gain entrance into no 
φιδίτιον, he became a bropetov. If he were co-opted, he remained a 
member of the φιδίτιον for forty years, unless he failed to provide his quota, 
or was guilty of cowardice in νὰν δὲ (Her. vil. 231, Xen, Luh. Pol. 9,4-5). At 


at least a proportion of them, or whether they 
are included here under the σύμμαχοι, the am- 
biguity uf the name Λακεδαιμόνιος leaves us in 
loubt. 

For becoming an efficient Lacedaemonian 
huplite, the ἀγωγή was of course more impoi- 
tant than citizen-birth: and accordingly the 
μόθακες, sons of helots or xenoi who had en- 
dured the ἀγωγή (Phylaichos, ay. Athen. vi. 
271, E.), were no less eligible than the sons 
ot Spartiatai to enrolueit among the ὅμοιοι, 
though of course they had not, any more than 
the latter, the certainty of beng co-opted into a 
syssition, as Plutaich (ὕλη, Lak. 22) and 
Aelian (Var, Hest, 12, 43) suppose they had. 

9% Plut. Lyf. 16. Of course the years were 
counted from the beginning of the official year 


within which the boy was boin, not from his 
birthday. 

This office was a step to the highest 
political career: Nen. Lak, Pol. 2, 2. 

“1 The name of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
year class is not known. 

® Though of course the same κλῆροι did not 
always go with the same φιδίτιον. 

63 What was the average excess of candidates 
over places, is unknown. But it 1s clear that, 
wheieas before the γῆς ἀναδασμός, clients and 
unpiivileged formed the great majouty of the 
Spartiatai, after the γῆς ἀναδασμός the ὑπομείονες 
were In a great minority as compared with the 
ὅμοιοι, until the unfortunate 1hetra of Epitadeus. 

δὲ Or unless he were appointed to the king's 
φιδίτιον, of περὶ δαμοσίαν (Xen. Luk. Pol. 13, 7). 
T 2 
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the close of his sixtieth year, he was released from liability to mobilisation 
(Xen. Hell. 5, 4, 13), and at the same time, presumably, from the compulsion 
tu eat his dinners at the φιδίέτεον, to which he was subjected during his 
years of active service. Then at last, when it could make no more use of him, 
did the Spartan state release the Spartiates from its grip, and set him free to 
live his own life, when he had no more vigour left in him for living." 


VIL 
Mobilisution-clusses and the ἐνωμοτία. 


We are now acquainted with the social grouping of the ‘ Lykourgian’ 
ὅμοιοι in φιδίτια, ὠβαί, κῶμαι, and can proceed to examine in their business- 
organisation in war, and the number of hoplites they could put into the field. 

Our earliest figures are those in Herodotos’ estimate of the Greek forces 
engaged at Plataiai: in the whole passage he deals in round numbers, and 
merely reckons 1,000 hoplitai to each Spartiate kome. What we learn from 
him is, that at this period Spartiatai and Perioikoi served in equal numbers 


85 He presumably 1emained an honorary 
member, and could dine when he liked, at the 
active members’ expense. Such an arrangement 
might have enabled the state to 1esume posses- 
sion of his κλῆρος at once ; but the most econ- 
omical governments pay pensions, and it is 
much inore likely that he 1etained it till his 
death. In that case the proportion of κλῆροι to 
active ὅμοιοι was probably 5:4; but as the pro- 
portion of males between the ages of 60 and 70 
is never really so much as a quarter of those 
between the ages of 20 and 60, the state must 
have been left with a welcome surplus of allot- 
ments 

“6. "The resemblance between the ‘Lykourgian’ 
avoge and the English public school system, 
must strike anyone who has been educated by 
the latter. Δ᾽ 4. the relation of Boda: to the 
aue-classes Is made clear by the ‘parallels’ and 
‘divs’ of Winchester College, and the gradations 
of rank among the hoys do not seem strange to 
one who has been successively Junior, Sixth 
Book Interior, In-loco, and prefect. This 
grading did not even cease with manhood. The 
eipeves (men from 20 to 30 years of age) had to 
shew certain outward marks of respect to their 
elders and betters, and were not even found 
worthy of being buried in the same grave with 
them at Plataiai, though the λοχαγός of the 
Pitanatui, Amompharetos, 
dead (Her, 1x. 85). 

The Spartan system, again, like the English, 
worked on men through their ambition. The 


was among their 


succession of classes was sufficient stimulus to 
the παῖδες : to prevent the εἴρην from meiely 
resting on his oars, once he had seemed his 
place in a φιδίτιον, he was given the prospect of 
‘ getting his colours.’ The cavalry corps of the 
300 γένη was recast into a legion of honour, 
which in battle formed the king’s bodyguard. 
Thiee captains, called the ἱππαγρέται, were 
commissioned by the ephoi to enrol each a 
company of a hundred men, and the competition 
for enlistment was intense (Xen Zak. Pol 4; 
ep. the anecdote in Plut. Lyk. 22), though 
membership was only for a luinited number of 
years (how many, we do not know: it must in 
all cases have ceased with the close of the 
thirtieth), 

It is characterisuuc of the s\stem that these 
new-model ἱππεῖς had no mounts, but fonght as 
ὁπλῖται λογάδες in the battle Jine (Her. vii. 205: 
vin. 124 5 ἑκατόν only, in vi. 56. Thue. v. 72; 
Xen. Hii], vi, 4, 13-14; Strabo 481-482). The 
Spartan ἀγωγή, like the English, was calculated 
to turn outa single type of avery high standaid, 
the perfect hoplite ; and this type, again, hke 
the English, cloaked under a stiict uniformity 
in externals, the deepest divergence of wealth 
and social tralition. Compare the Spartan’s 
φοινικίς and bronze ἀσπίς with the modleimn 
evening dicss The effect of the suppression 
of individual character shewed itself, at Sparta, 
clearly enough. Within a generation of the 
γῆς ἀναδασμός, Spartan ait was dead (see the 
museum at modern Sparta). 
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and in separate contingents. But for really circumstantial information, we 
must descend to the histories of Thucydides and Xenophon. 

Every Spartiates was on the active-service list for forty years after becoming 
an εἴρην (Xen. Hell. v. 4, 13: vi. 4,17): and a campaign was opened by a 
mobilisation-order, announcing how many year-classes were to join the colours: 
πρῶτον μὲν τοίνυν οἱ ἔφοροι προκηρύττουσι τὰ ἔτη εἰς ἃ Set στρατεύεσθαι 
(Xen. Luk, Pol. κι. 2). But these year-classes were not merely mobilisation 
machinery : they were the tactical basis of the line of battle. If a sally from 
the ranks were required, to repulse attacking cavalry or light infantry, the 
commanding officer ordered so many ἔτη ad’ ἥβης to charge. 

Now the smallest tactical unit was the ἐνωμοτία. 5. The troops formed 
colurnn of éveporias on the march, and line of ἐνωμοτίαι when they deployed.” 
It is therefore clear thaf every year-class must have been represented in 
every évopotia: e.g. Ta δέκα ἀφ᾽ ἥβης must have been distributed evenly 
along the whole front, that is, throughout all the ἐνωμοτία, or they could not 
have sallied out from the line; and we have evidence which makes it clear, 
further, that each year-class was represented in each évwportia by a single 
man only. At Leuktra τὰ πέντε καὶ τριάκοντα ἐστρατεύοντο (Xen. Hell. 
vi. 4, 17) and the ἐνωμοτία numbered 3 (front) x 12 (depth) = 36 (vi. 4, 12). 
In the campaign of 418 Bo. the Lakedaimonioi marched out πανδημεί 
(Th. v. 64), that is, the forty year-classes ἀφ᾽ ἥβης and the two year-classes 
of μελλείρενες. But at Orestheion they sent back τὸ ἔκτον μέρος σφῶν 
αὐτῶν, ἐν ᾧ τὸ πρεσβύτερόν τε Kal TO νεώτερον ἦν, that is, the five senior 
classes and the μελλεέίρενες. The first thirty-five classes, therefore, were left 
to take part in the battle at Mantineia: but of these, again, the πρεσβύτεροι 
were not stationed in the line, but ἐπιτεταγμένοι in the rear (Th. v. 73); and 
accordingly the ἐνωμοτία only numbered + (front) x 8 (depth) = 32 
(Th. ν. 68, 8), 

The ἐνωμοτία, then, was, as its name implies, a permanent unit, and 
mustered forty men at its full strength: and we can now calculate the exact 
number of the ὅμοιοι. There were four ἐνωμοτίαι to a πεντηκοστύς, and four 
πεντηκοστύες to a λόχος (Th. ν. δ, 3), so that the five ‘ Lykourgian’” λόχοι 
together totalled 40 x 16 x ὅ = 3,200 men. 


Si πὰ δέκα ad ἥβης Aen. Hell is, 4.32; τὰ 
δέκα τ᾿ 4, 23 and iv 5, 18. iw ὅς 
πεντεκαίδεκα, owing to the exception] straits 


and a depth of twelve: or with a front of six 
(and depth of six) This moidentally shows 
that τὰ τριάκοντα πέντε Was the nowmal strength, 


16 τὰ 


the division was in. τὰ δέκα (-= of εἴρενες) Was τὰ τεσσεράκοντα Wele only Culed owt ona great 
the usual number 

& Yer. i. 65: Th. v. 68; Nen. Lok. Pol. xi. 
4, gy 

eo Nen dae, 


colunin of route was called the 


emergencies. like the present se gattar Leuktra 
(Xen. ΡΠ, vi. 4, 17). 

1 Aud there were therefore 3200 Ὁ == 1000 
κλῆροι, including those of the retued list. I 
assume that the proportion between gioup and 


vif, s the leading ἐνωμοτία of a 


dhvision πὶ 


ἄγημα. 

τὸ }})ῖς seems to have Τ ΘΟ an ἘΠῚ ΣᾺ] form- 
ation. Xenophon ‘Leh. Pol ii, 4) says καθί- 
στανται τότε μὲν ἐς ἐνωμοτίας, ToTE δὲ εἰς τρεῖς. 
τότε δὲ εἰς ἐξ: ce either in files of ἐνωμοτίαι 
with a front of one, or with a front of thiee 


sub-gioup remamed just as constant as therm 
between 660 and 100 nc. Similarly 
the Roman legion preserved its original 60 
centuniae through the reforms of Camullus and 
Marius. 


ames, 
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That cach of these cighty ἐνωμοτίαι should gain and lose just one man 
each vear, seems too delicate an adjustment for practical working. But we 
notice that the year groups always go in batches of fives (τὰ δέκα, τὰ 
δεκαπέντε, Ta τριακονταπέντε). so that each ἐνωμοτία had merely to enrol 
five new members within each five-year period, a much easier thing. 


VIL. 
The Mora, 


The question that next suggests itself is: What was the relation of this 
permanent military unit, the ἐνωμοτία, to the permanent secial unit, the 
φιδίτιον ’ Our only * evidence fur the nwuber of a φιδύτεον 15. a passage 
in Plutarch’s Lykourgos (12): συνήρχοντο δὲ ἀνὰ πεντεκαίδεκα καὶ βραχεῖ 
τούτων ἐλάττους ἢ πλείους. This number Fifteen is so incommensurate 
with the Forty of the ἐνωμοτία. that we at once suspect it of belonging to 
a subsequent modification of the * Lykotrgian’ system. 

The best evidence of such a modification is the appearance of the name 
μόρα. It first invets us in 403 pc. (Xen. Hell i. 4. 51>, and is thenceforth 
mentioned by Xenophon far more frequently than any other tactical group 
in the Lacedaemonian army. 

About the μόρα we know several things for certain, to start with. 
Firstly, it was a composite corps of infantry and cavalry? (Xen. Luh. 
Pol. ti, +). Secondly, it was a composite corps of Spartiatai and Perioikoi.+ 
Thirdly, there were six of these corps.’ 

The first problem to solve is the relation between the new μόρα and 
the old Lykourgian corps, the λόχος. Xenophon mentions the λόχος in 
two places only: καὶ ἐκ τούτου δὴ Ἀρχίδαμος στρατεύεται μετὰ τῶν πολιτῶν, 
καὶ καταλαμβάνει Κρῶμνον. καταλιπὼν δ᾽ ἐν αὐτῷ τῶν δώδεκα λόχων τρεῖς 

(Hell. vit. 4. 20), and: τῶν λόχων δώδεκα ὄντων οἱ τρεῖς (vii. 5, 10). 
The foree lett αὖ Kromnos included both Spartiatai and Perioikoi (vii. 4, 27). 
Therefore in 364 and 362 Bc. the army was organised in twelve λόχοι, and 
within these λόχοι all Lacedaemonian hoplites were included.” 


“2 The συσσίτια of Agis’ scheme κατὰ τετρα- τὸ Harp. loc. cit.: φησὶ δὲ ὡς εἰσὶ μόραι ἕξ 
κοσίους καὶ διακοσίους (Plut. 8) were of course ἃ ὠνυμασμένοι ; Xen. Lak. Pol. 11, 2 τ also Hell 
brand new system, and are no evidence for the vi. 4, 17: τῶν ὑπολοίποιν μόραιν, four having 
eatlier period. fought at Leuktra.  Diodoros talks of τῶν 

τὸ The contingent of each arm was itself ΠΟ Λακεδαιμονίων af πέντε μόραι (xv. 32), because 
called a μόρα ἱππέων or a μόρα ὁπλιτῶν (Xen. one μόρα had already been sent to Thespiai, in 
Hell. iv. 5, 11). After the transformation of the wint-r 378-7 after the death of Phoibidas 
the 800 ἱππεῖς, the state did not possess mounted (Xen. Hell. v 4, 46). That he puts both 
troops again, till the occupation of Kythera by  Agesilaos’ campaigns after that, in 377, is a 
the Athenians in 424 8.c. compelled them to blunder ; but the mistake is in chronology, not 
oiganise a corps of 400 for patrol duty. in the number of the μόραι. 

74 διΐρηνται eis τὰς μόρας Λακεδαιμόνιοι πάντες τὸ Tt has been argued that the twelve λόχοι 
(Aristot. Zak. Pol. apud Haipocrationem 5.5, have nothing to do with μόραι, but represent a 
μόρα) ; cp. also Xen. Hell. vi. 1, 1 with 4,15; reorganisation after the luss of the Messenian 
tor the cavaliy, v. 4, 39. κλῆροι. But the Spartan government after 369 
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The existence of the twelve λόχοι may be traced as early as 425 B.c, 
On their return from the spring invasion of Attika in that year, the 
Spartiatai, and such of the Perioikoi as dwelled nearest, hastened at once to 
Pylos (Th. iv. 8,1): the rest of the perivikoi followed later (8.2). When 
the whole Lacedaemonian hophte force was thus finally collected on the 
spot, they decided to garrison Sphakteria, καὶ διεβίβαξον ἐς τῆν νῆσον τοὺς 
ὁπλίτας, ἀποκληρώσαντες ἀπὸ πάντων τῶν λόχων (ἰν. 5, 9. The post was 
reheved from time to time, and the last batch, who were caught there by 
the Athenian fleet, numbered 420 hoplites (besides attendant helots.: there 
is no reason to think that the original detachment was of a different strength, 

Now it is most unlikely that the individual soldiers of each λόχος drew 
lots for the duty. Besides being a tedious business, it would have produced 
an incoherent squad of men who had never fought side by side before. The 
lots were almost certainly drawn between the sinallest tactical units in the 
λόχος, the ἐνωμοτίαι. Now assuming that there were twelve λόχοι, a 
detachment put together out of single ἐνωμοτίαι from each λόχος, would 
consist of 12 x 35 =420 hoplites precisely.7 

Under the μόρα system, then, there were twelve λόχοι, and a brigade 
of two λόχοι was the μόρα" Accordingly, the strength of the μόρα at the 
πανδημεί mobilisation of forty ἔτη ἀφ᾽ ἥβης was 010 x 2=1,280 men: at 
the normal mobilisation of 35. 500 x 2 = 1,120." 

This estimate for the μόρα tallies exactly with the remaining evidence 
in Xenophon. At the Nemea (39+ B.C.) συνελέγησαν ὁπλῖται Λακεδαιμονίων 
ἐς ἑξακισχιλίους (Hell. iv. 2, 16); and only five μόραι were present. for one 
was garrisoning Orchomenos at the time of the battle (iv. 3,15: Pausanias 


must have left it behind after his campaign in the preeeding vear . 


Taking 


the mobilisation at thirty-five, we get 5x (2x 16 x 35) Ξε 5600 for the total of 


(like Argos after 546 and 4956) persistently 
refused to 1ecognise the change in the sfufus 
quo, eg. in 365 ne. (ele vu. 4, 10), and for 
this reason stood out of the general peace which 
followed Second Mantineia in 362 (Diod. xv. 
89). Therefore, although the majority of the 
ὅμοιοι must at once, after the loss of Messene, 
have become unable to pay their quota to the 
φιδίτιον, it is most unlikely that this was 
treated as adequate ground for loss of status 
(the new Messenioi being regarded as a band 
of brigands in temporary occupation). The 
number of the ὅμοιοι, and, therewith, the 
existing military organi-ation, remained un- 
changed. These two passages, then, can be 
taken as good evidence for the system before, 
as well as after, 369. 

Xenophon counts by λόχοι, not by μόραι, in 
these two places simply because the grouping 
on the two occasions (8 : 9 λόχει) did not 
correspond with the permanent Iigading of 
the λόχοι in the μόραι (2 λόχοι = 1 μόρα). 

‘Tra πεντεκαιτριάκοντα was the ordinary 


mobilisation-order. 


78°The table in Xen. Luk. Pol 11, 4 has 
been tampered with considerably. Tt new 
gives :— 
2 ἐνωμοτίαι = 1 πεντηκοστύς. 


2 πεντηκοστύες = 1 AdXus. 


4 λόχοι = 1 μόρα. 
‘Four’ (δ΄) must be a corruption of ‘Two’ 
(δύο), and the proportion Letween ἐνωμοτίαι 
and πεντηκοστύες must thereafter lave been 
assimilated to the altered propoition between 
πεντηκοστύες and λόχοι. 

The passage must oliginally have run: ἑκάστη 
δὲ τῶν ὁπλιτικῶν τούτων μορῶν ἔχει πολέμαρχον 
ἕνα, λοχαγοὺς δύο, πεντηκοντῆρας ὀκτώ, ἐνωμο- 
τάρχας δύο καὶ τριάκοντα. All that we learn 
from it im its present state is that the com- 
mander of a μόρα was a πολέμαρχος. 

19 The difference in strenuth at different 
mobilisations accounts for the great variety in 
the estimates of ancient historians (Plut. Pelop. 
17). 
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the five λόχοι: adding 560 for the Σκιρίτης λόχος. we get 6160 for the 
grand total of Lacedaemonian hoplites.” 

It is more probable, however. that Xenophon neglected the Skiritai, and 
reckoned the strength of the μόρα, on a mobilisation of thirty-five, at the 
round number of 1200. For he reckons the hoplite μόρα cut up by Iphikrates 
in 390 at ‘about 600’ (Hell. iv. 8,12). This was probably the same μόρα 
that was stationed at Sikyon under Praxitas*! in 392 ‘iv. 417) and which 
captured Lechaion that year; in any case it was the μόρα which was 
operating at Lechaion in 391 (iy. 4, 17), and had been in garrison there 
throughout the winter. Now the Spartiate ὅμοιοι were permanently ‘with 
the colours’ and it made no difference to a φιδύτιον whether it was quartered 
in Sparta or at the Isthmos*?: but the perioikoi, like the majority of the 
Πελοποννήσιοι, were αὐτουργοί, and could not spare more than the cam- 
paigning season from their labour in the field. It is therefore probable that 
the perioikic λόχος of the μόρα had returned to their homes in the autumn 
of 391, and not rejoined the colours again, so that in May 390 only the 
Spartiate λόχος of the μόρα was present at Lechaion, that is (reckoning the 


whole μόρα in round numbers at 1200), ‘about 600 hoplites.’ 
This raises a second question: Was one λόχος of the μόρα Spartiate, 
and the other pericikic, in actual fact? With the five Lykourgian λόχοι 


"Tt has been suggested that a large con- 
tingent of the 6000 hoplites were ψνεοδαμώδειϑ. 
We have little evidence of the total number of 
the νεοδαμώδεις from time to time created : the 
olivinal batch (’ 425 Be.) was 2000 : Th. iy. 
80, 41, lut the government munavedl soon to 
thin then iauks. In spring 413, 600 νεοδαμώ- 
Sets and newly entolled helots were sent out 
to Sialy (Th. vii. 19, 3), and next year we 
heat of an expeditionary force of 300 (γῆι. 8). 
Even if the potmanent nucleus of Agis’ ganison 
at Dekelein were compose t of them as well, 
there is ‘uo reason to think that their first 
stieneth, 2000, was increased during the course 
of the Peloponpestam war. 

In sunaner 400, 1000 were despatched with 
Tinbien to Asia (Nev. 777, aii. 1, 4), an 
2000 σοῖς in 396 with Agesilaos (i 4.2. At 
the time of the Nemea battle, these were all 
euther wn Κα στοὰ in sia Gv. 2, 5), οὐ niarching 
reund the Acgavan with Agesilos av. ὅς 15) 3 
anioas the uamber of these revdauwders alone 
was aheady 1000 hogher than the tots] nunbher 
dung the Dekeleran wai, 1 15. probable that 
S000 was the total number of νεοδαμώδεις un 
394. and that ret a aman of them was at Sparta 
when the ephoroi mobilised in thar year. 

Ner do we hear ot such a large nuinber as 
The 2000 troops of Endamadas m 
352 included, besides νεοδαμώδεις, pertoikoi aud 
Skinitar ‘vy. 2, 24); and when in writer 370- 
369. 6000 helots and more (si. 5, 29. 1e- 


3000 again 


sponded to the call to arms which would have 
made them νεοδαμώδεις, the government em- 
sidered the number overwhelming. 

The τεοδαμώδεις were a standing force of 
hoplites, 1aised fiom the helots for oversea 
service, in order to set free the whole of the 
regular Lacedaemonian amy for service ou the 
Greek mainland, They were given none of the 
political tights of the Spartiate δῆμος, the 
ὕμοιοι, nor organised on the same social system 
of κλῆροι and φιδίτια : mm fact, on a perce footing 
there was no place for them at Sputaatall. 
Accotdingly, when the Brasidetor returned 
home fiom the Thracian coast, after the pene 
of Nikias, they aud the remainire reodauwders 
were stationed provisionally at Leprour. a tive 
city between Elis and Δσκωνική 

It is net known how these ὁπλῖται ἄκληνοι 
were financed: probably they we e pand ont of 
the war-fund of the Peloponnestin Leazue, aneb 
then out of the φόρος ot the ἀρχή, as soon as it 
was transferred from Athens to Sparta 

‘t At the of the 


διαφῆκε TO στράτευμα 


end Piaxiras 
=the allies who had 
atter the fall of Lechaioni ond 
returned himself to Sparta aw. 4.023) hue 
there ws no hint that the μόρα retuned with 
linn. «Whether Pravitas was the witortunate 
polematches of 390 we do not know. tor Xeno- 
phon purposely suppresses that officer s name 

Σὲ Except that the Spartiates fared more sefiby 
on service than in peace time (1 ut. Lud. 22). 


camp an, 


assenhled 
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served an equal contingent of perioikoi. But did the proportions remain the 
same, after both Spartiatai and perioikoi were brigaded in the same μόρα ? 

Out of the 420 Lacedaemonian hoplites caught on Sphakteria, 292 
survivors capitulated, and were conveyed to Athens. The surrender made 
a great impression on the public mind at Athens: they could only account 
for it by supposing that the great majority of the Spartiatai, and probably all 
the καλοὶ κἀγαθοί (noble clansmen) were among the 128 slain, and that the 
remnant could not prevent the perioikoi from laying down their arms. They 
accordingly tried to discover, by individual inquiry from the prisoners, what 
was the proportion among them of perioikoi and Spartiatai, but could elicit no 
information from them as to each man’s status, until one, stung by an 
ingeniously offensive form of question, blurted out that ‘It would be a fine 
arrow that could pick the best men.’ From this the questioners inferred that 
the losses had fallen upon Spartiatai and perioikoi with impartial severity. 
But here was the basis for a rough calculation of the number of Spartiatai 
they now had in their hands. The proportion between Spartiatai and 
perioikoi among their prisoners must be the same as the proportion between 
the two in the detachment while it was still intact. But the detachment 
was composed of equal drafts from all the λόχοι of the Lacedaemonian hoplite 
army: and so the proportion of Spartiatai and perioikoi in the detachment, 
must be the same as that established in the regular tactical organisation of 
the whole army, which was a matter of common knowledge. 

The busybodies, reckoning the 292 prisoners at the round number of 
300, calculated, accordingly, that ‘about 120° of them were Spartiatai. 
Their curiosity has given us the clue to the proportion between Spartiatal 
and perioikoi in the μόρα 120:300=4:10. Therefore not half, but tour- 
tenths only, of the hoplites in a μόρα were Spartiatai. 

While, then, one λόχος of the μόρα consisted entirely of perioikot, 
one-fifth of the ‘ Spartiate λόχος, as well, was recruited from the perioikoi, 
and only four-titths from the Spartiatai themselves: that is, in every full 
‘Spartiate’ ἐνωμοτία of forty men, there were thirty-two Σπαρτιᾶται, and 
eight περίοικοι. 

The complement of Spartiatai in the ‘Spartiate’ ἐνωμοτία. under the 
popa-system. was called a τριηκάς δ: and we can now see that Plutarch’s 
συσσίτιον, ‘averaging fifteen members’ (Lyi. 12) is part of the same 
organisation. The τριηκάς messed in two φιδέτεα. and in two years out of 
every five, the alternate vears presumably, each φιδίτεον had to co-opt a new 
member from among the boys just qualitving as e¢peves in that particular year. 
Thus in a Spartiate ἐνωμοτία. within any of the eight fiveanen groups, 
corresponding to the eight groupings of five year-classes, four men would be 
Spartiatat belonging to four of the vear-classes proper to their group. The 
fitth man, belonging to the fifth vear-class, would be a perivikos. 

Not only was perivikic λόχος brigaded with ‘Spartiate’ λόχος in the 


“ Terodotos (i. 65} mentions the institution them indiseriminately τὸ ἡ Lykeuryos,” alouge 
οἵ ἐνωμοτίας καὶ τριηκάδας καὶ συσσίτια (ascribing ΜΈΓ ephorot and getontes). 


we) 
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j ikic é ( its * Spartiate © sixter-év fa, and the 
μόρα. but cach perwikic ἐνωμοτία had its“ Spartiate  sister-ev@porea, i 
perivikie πόλις. which was responsible for the recruiting of any pertoikic 

Ϊ } a, 8 1. σὰν 

ἐνωμοτία. was further charged with supplementing the Spartiate τριηκὰς of 
In one year out of five. it 
would have to enrol two new εἴρενες instead of one. namely a recruit. for each 
5) yond 
ἐνωμοτία. 


the εἰβτου-ἐνωμοτία up to full ἐνωμοτία strength. 


The reason for the change from five λόχοι tu six μόραι i> now perfectly 
clear. The new system increased the hoplite foree of the state by one-fifth, 
without increasing the military charge on the Sparuiate population” by 
drawing more largely on the resources of the pertoikoi: while the brigading 
of the twin λόχοι in a single μόρα. and the complete incorporation of 
the supplementary perivikei in the Spartiate units, obviated the dangers 
of the altered proportion between the two castes.* 

The new system divorced the iilitary organisation of the Spartan 
state fiom the five κῶμαι. and thereby deprived the latter of their 
political importance as wellS? Instead of 100. φιδίτεα, gronped in five 
κῶμαι. there are now 192 φιδίτια grouped in six μόραι. and any qualified 
εἴρην wright be cv-opted intu any φιδίτιον τ so that the members of any 
κώμη. eg Amyklai would be found scattered through all the μόραι 
(Xen. Hell iy. 5, 11, and a man’s father, brother, and son might belong 
to a different μόρα trom his own fiv. 5, 10. This change completed 
the internal unification of the Spartiate community: κώμη anil ὠβά went 
the way of φρατρία and γένος, lusing all practical utility, and retaining 
a merely religious and sentimental significance: and herewith the last 
traces of the eighth century synoikismes were obliterated. The artificial 
μόρα became the supreme political and military grouping of the state. 


Ἢ The fitth year supplementary recruit must 
have been sent up to Sparta and maintained 
there permanently. presumably at the expense 
of the Spartan govermnent τ if the perioikic 
polis had, to suppott hin: there iu idleness, it 
Was a very sellous chatge on them. His per- 
Mianent presence in Sparta was absolutely weces- 
sary he must learn to work together with his 
teHow ἐνωμόται (proficiency in diill was the 
secret of tl ὁ Lacedaemonian army's success}, and 
the ἐνωμοτία must be ready to mobilise at a 
mnoment’s To ensure this, no Spar- 
tiates liable to military service was allowed to 
leave the country without a special permit 
fiom the authorities (Isokr. Bouseris and 
Harp okr. ἀρὰ Rose, Arist. fragm. 543); and 
the whole advantage of the concentration of the 
Spartiate Adyor mm permanent camp at Sparta 
would have been lost, if one-fifth of their strength 
had been regularly absent from the colours. 

These supplementary petioikoi weie naturally 
not adnutted to the φιδίτια of the Spartiate 
ὅμοιοι, but they doubtless practised the same 
δίαιτα, and when the évwporia deployed into 


notice. 


lhne of battle, Spartiates and Perisikos fought 
shoulder to shoulder : ἔν re yap ταῖς στρατείαις. 
als ἡγεῖται ὁ βασιλεύς, κατ᾽ ἄνδρα cvunaparar- 
τεσθαι σφίσιν αὐτοῖς, ἐνίους δὲ καὶ τῆς πρώτης 
τάττειν (Isokr. Punath, 180). 

“ That is, without necessitating an increase 
in the number οἵ κλῆροι. The complement of 
Spartiatai in the 6 μόραι was actually less than 
the tutal strength of the 5 Adxor: 32x 16x 6 
= 3072 as compared with 40+ 16 ~5=3200: 
leaving 128 κλῆροι vacant for magistrates, vav- 
apxot, ἁρμοσταί, etc, 

Ὁ 4:6 instead of 5:5. 

* Though they still preserved their existence ; 
᾿Αρχίῃ τῷ Sapiov αὐτὸς ἐν Πιτάνῃ συνεγενόμην' 
δήμου γὰρ τούτυν Hy (Her. iii. 55). 

§ So that Xenophon (Hieron. 9, 5) says: 
διήρηνται μὲν yap ἅπασαι αἱ πόλεις ai μὲν κατὰ 
φυλάς, αἱ δὲ κατὰ μόρας, αἱ δὲ κατὰ λόχους, with 
an obvious reference to Sparta. Just as the γῆς 
ἀναδασμός corresponls to the work of Selon and 
Peisistratos at Athens, so the change from λόχος 
to μόρα is paralleled by the reoiganixation of 
Attika under Kleisthenes. 
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Our final problem is to date the change. In 479 B.c. the > Lykourgian Ὁ 
system was still in furee: in 425 Rc. the pwopa-organisation was already 
in existence. Within those limits. the most probable date is some 
time between the vutbreak of the Arkadian revolt and the capitulation 
of the rebels on Ithome, that is approximately between ἘΠῚ and 454 ne. 
a period during which the existence of the Spartan hegemony, and 
even of the Spartan state itself, was several times serivusly threatened. 
The 1500 Lacedaemonian troops which Nikomedes shipped across the 
Corinthian gulf in the spring of 457 νον, were probably the first) armuy 
that took the field under the new system. 


VIII. 
Fipst Mu nt Herd, 


Thuevdides’ account of the campaign in 418 Bc. fy. 64-74) shows 
beyond doubt that he had not comprehended the popa organisation. In 
consequence, his attempt to estimate the strength of the Lacedaemonian line of 
battle at Mantineia (v. 69), is a complete failure. Froin his deseription of the 
mobilisation (v. 64, 2), we pereeive that the ambiguity of the Lacedaemonian 
name has already confused his mind: he there equates Lakedaimoniot with 
Spartiatai, and the existence of the Perivikoi has escaped his memory: and 
when he comes to count up the forces in the field, he only remembers the 


‘Spartiate’ λόχοι, and leaves the perioikic λόχοι out of his reckoning. 
The data in Thucydides’ possession were as follows: (1) there were 


present seven Lacedaemonian corps,” exclusive of the Skiritai": (2) 


one of 


“ Te. oue μόρα + the Three Hundred 
The μόραι ἱππέων must have been organised 
some time between 424 (Th. iv. 55) and 392 
(Xen. Ae/7, iv. 4, 10), and their strength is 
reckoned by Xenophon (He’l. iv. 16) as one 
teuth of the hoplite μόρα (600: 6000 as the 
respective numbers of the two arms in 5 
μόραι), that 1s, as 128 troopers, or 112 at 35 
ἔτη ἀφ᾽ ἥβης. The cavalry μόρα was commanded 
by a hipparmostes, subordinate to the pole- 
marchos commanding the whole brigade ὅπλε- 
τῶν τε καὶ ἱππέων (Hell. iv. 4,10; 5,12). Of 
its subdivisions, and of the proportion in it of 
Spartiatai and Perioikoi, we have no knowledge. 
The troopers were inferior men, the leavings of the 
hoplite μόραι, alter the Jatter had filled up their 
fullcomplement. Ifthe Lacedaemonian infantry 
were the best in Greece, because at least the 
‘Spartiate’ λόχοι were always in training under 
arms, the Lacedaemonian cavalry were the 
worst for the corresponding 1ieason. The 
trooper was not the owner of his horse and 
equipment, for he was a poor man (an ὑπομείων 
if a Spatiates), and his outtit was charged as a 


supertax ou the rich (the Σπαρτιᾶται καλοὶ 
κἀγαθοὶ) τ but he had not even the permanent 
we of them, Only when the mobilisation: 
order had been issued, did he apply for dias 
mount and arins, whose quality and condition 
were left entirely to the conscience of the yuo- 
vider. Thus the cavalry, an aim which depends 
far more than infantry on constaut practice, 
Was in no sense a standing force, as it was. for 
instance, at Athens, and was only exercised 
during the actual campaign. After the exper- 
lence of Leuktia, they stiffened the force with 
mercenary professionals (Nen Heppereh, 9, 4), 
from which time it began, too late, to improve. 

89. That the seven corps included hoth the 
two divisions on the right wing (¥. 71, 3 = 
Λακεδαιμονίων ὀλίγοι τὸ ἔσχατον ἔχοντες), and 
also the brigade of Brasideivi and νεοδαμώδεις, 
is clear: λόχοι μὲν yap ἐμάχοντο ἑπτὰ ἄνευ 
Σκιριτῶν. 

% The Skirites Lochos (Diol. xv. 32) was 
raised by the originally Arkadian communities 
of perioikoi on the Alphei-s-Eurotas watershed 
(Th. v. 33, 1 shows that the Skiritis marched 
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these corps was a brigade of Brasideioi®? and Neodamodeis; (3) the 
Lacedaemonian λόχος consisted of sixteen ἐνωμοτίαι; (4) in this battle the 
ἐνωμοτίαι were formed with an average depth of eight and front of four. 
These premisses are all true facts: it is in his next premiss, the assumption 
that the seven divisions in yuestion were λόχοι, that he goes completely 
astray. Evidence for the correction of his mistake is supplied by himself, 
for he states that the officers commanding these divisions were polemarchoi 
(ΤΊ, 3), while he witnesses above (66, 3) that the polemarchos commanded a 
larger group than the λόχος. From Xenophon we know that the polemarchos’ 
command was the μόρα. Therefore, there were present at Mantineia the six 
regular μόραι, and a supplementary brigade of yépa-strength. Thucydides’ 
calculation of the tutal number of men in the Lacedaemonian front rank. 
7x 16x 4=448 is exactly half the true amount.® 

This conclusion is supported by two considerations, Firstly, the 
Brasideioi must have formed a lochos by themselves, for their original 
strength was 700 (iv. 80, 1), and there is no hint that their losses ἐπὶ Θράκης 
were abnormally heavy. Therefore, the brigade of Brasideioi and Neodamo- 
deis must have been larger than a lochos. Secondly the battle was notable 
for the number of troops engaged (v. 74, 1), and of the two armies τὸ τῶν 
Λακεδαιμονίων μεῖζον ἐφάνη (68). 

The great bulk of the Lacedaemonian army consisted uf their own troops. 
Of such allies as joined them, the “Hpasefs and Mainaliot (67, 1) were 
balanced by the Arkadian ξύμμαχοι "᾽ of the Μαντινῆς on the other side, the 
Tegeatai by the Mantineis themselves. Therefore the Lacedaemonian troops 
mnst at any rate have ‘seemed to outnumber’ the remainder of the Allied 
forces, namely : 


1) One λόχος of ᾿Αργεῖοι λογάδες (67, 2) = 1000 
*2) the πέντε λόχοι of the Argeioi (72, 4) = 5000 
‘3. the perivikoi of Argos (Orneatai and Kleonaioi; = ἐ 
ΜῈ} the Athenian contingent (61, 1) = 1000 


In reality the total uf these four groups must somewhat have exceeded the 
ΤΊΣ hoplites of the seven Lacedaemonian μόραι. The Spartan statt was as 
clever at creating an exaggerated impression in the enemy's mind of their 
strength on the field of battle, as it was at nunimising their number in the 
subsequent interviews with reporters. Of the two divergent estimates which 


resulted, we must beheve that the larger came much nearer to the truth. It 


with 


Parthasiu Tt stood outside the μόρα 
etganisition, aud hed the privilege of fighting 
on the lett wing in line of battle (Ph. vw. 67. 1), 
wml of leading the van meolunia of route (Xen 
Lek Pol 13.6) We have no definite informa- 
tion as te thee equipment, but then employ- 
ment as sects and light troops proves that 
they cannot have woin the complete panoply. 
The Prasileri were otgiually νεοδαμώδεις 
themselves, but had been gianted a special 


status in retin for their distinguished services 
ἐπὶ Θράκης. 

“ ΟΕ comse his own admission that uot all. 
hut only the majority. of the λοχαγοί employed 
the eight-deep formation, makes it impossible 
tu caladate the Jeneth of the flout at all. 

“4 Ky ποιοὶ, Eutrestoi and Parvhasioi, former 
peiicikoi of Tegea, whom Mantineta had eft 
fiom het, probably in 423 ge. (ep. Thoiv, 1592 
¥ 93, 1). 
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was easy thoroughly to falsify Thucydides’ calculations, and to persuade him 
that 3584 was the maximum number of huplites Sparta could put into the 
line, but that this tiny army was capable of defeating any number of huplites 
the rest of Greece might gather against them. It was much harder to cheat, 
to any great extent, the eyesight of 10,000 men, staring at their ranks with 
straining eyes, across the two hundred yards interval of the μεταίχμιον. 


ΙΧ. 
Leuktra. 


The Lacedaemonian contingent of Kleombrotos’ army at Leuktra 
consisted of four popar (Xen. Hell. vi. 1, 1) at the normal strength of 
thirty-five ἔτη ἀφ᾽ ἥβης ; that is, a total of 4,480 hoplites (vi. 4,17). Of 
this force ‘about 700’ (4, 15) were Spartiatai.® Their total loss in the 
battle was 1,000 men: of these περὶ τετρακοσίους were Spartiatai (4, 15). 

The question at once arises: Why were the Spartiate losses so 
disproportionately heavy, more than half their numbers, while the Lakedai- 
monioi as a whole lost less than a quarter? The answer is, that the 
Spartiatai were not distributed evenly along the whole line: 800 of them, 
the ἱππεῖς, were concentrated round the king, on the right flank. Now 
these 300 bore the brunt of the fighting: it was at this point that the 
Theban 300, the ἱερὸς λόχος, massed in column of assault, came into collision 
with the Lacedaemonian line (Plut. Pelop. 23); Kleombrotos fell almost 
immediately, and it was not till he had been carried to the rear, and the 
troops covering him had suffered the severest losses, that the line began 
to fall back (Hell. vi. 4, 13-14). It is very probable, then, that the 300 
ἱππεῖς were practically annihilated. If we subtract 300, then, from the 
total Spartiate loss, we get 100 as the loss of the Spartiatai serving in the 
μόραι; and if we subtract the same 300 from the total Spartiate strength 
of 700, we are lett with 400 as the original number of the Spartiatai serving 
in the μόραι. 

Now the proportion of these 400 to the total 4,480 of the four μόραι 
is roughly the same as that between their losses and the total Lacedacmonian 
losses, namely, 1; 10 in each case. We conclude that the proportion of 
Spartiatat mobilised in these four μόραν was a known fact, and that it was 
then applied to the known number of the total Lacedaemonian losses, to extract 
from 10 the number of Spartiatai slain, on the perfectly justifiable assumption 


that the losses in the μόραν fell impartially upon either caste.” To obtain 


® Cp. Aristot. Pol. 1270 a, 30 (ieferring to 
the time of Leuktia): οὐδὲ χίλιοι τὸ πλῆθος 
ἦσαν. 

9 ἐγγὺς χιλίους, Xen. loc. cit. ; πλείους ἢ 
χίλιοι, Pans, ix. 18, 12. 

97 The calculator forgot, however, that the 


1000 Lacedaemonian dead included the 300 
ἱππεῖς, and that the losses of the Lakedanuonioi 
in the μόραι were accordingly only 700; and so 
he estimated the losses of the Spartiatai in the 
μόραι at 100 instead of 70. 
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the proportion between the full number of Spartiatai present and the full 
number slain, the 300 ἱππεῖς were added to each figure. 

The tour μόραι, then, contained only one Spartiates for every ten 
hoplites; that is, in the ‘Spartiate’ évepotia only one man now in every 
tive-group Was a Spartiates, instead of the original four. 

The reason for this was. not that the number of ὅμοιον had vastly 
dithinished, for that was impossible. as long as the κλῆροι existed (cp.. Plut. 
Agis 5), but that the Spartiate ὅμοιος was now needed for more responsible 
duties than serving as a private hoplite in the ranks. A century before, 
Sparta had been merely the ἡγεμών of autonomous ξύμμαχοι: in 371 she 
was inistress of an ἀρχή, for the mere garrisoning and administration of 
which her citizen population barely sutticed.® In 425 she had first raised 
purely professional troops, the neodamodeis, fur service abroad: and in 396 
only thirty Spartiatai sailed with Agesilaos to Ephesos (Xen. Hell. ΠΙ. 4, 2). 
But in Greece itself she had managed to put the tull complement of 
Spartiatai into the popa-line at Nemea, as late as 394. When, in the early 
spring of 371 (Xen. Hell. vi. 1,1) they sent King Kleombrotos across the 
Gulf, with two-thirds of the pépa-army, to cover Phokis against Theban 
invasion, the merest stiffening of Spartiatai marched in the ranks. The 
result was the disaster of Leuktra; for the hoplites of Pelopidas and 
Epameinondas were a very different foe from the unorganised troops of 
Tissaphernes and Arrhabaios.”” 


Χ, 
Epitadeus und Kleomenes, 
The rhetra * of Epitadeus was a final recognition that the status quo 
in Messenia had permanently changed, and that the 4000 κλῆροι of the 


Stenyklaros plain were definitely lost to the Spartan state. 


“OF course the ἀρχή had been greatly cut 
shuit by the peace of Antalkidas and the new 
Atheman sea league ; but the important factor 
was her changed posit in Peloponnesos, 
which she now contiolled only by garrisons and 
harmostai. 

“ Tn the tour μόραι at Leuktia, the ‘Sparti- 
ate’ consistel of seven 
Spartiatai, twenty-one neocamodeis, and seven 
perioikor ΤῸ supply four-fifths instead of one- 
fitth of the Spartiate contingent would have 
been an impossible tax on the resources of the 
Perioikoi, and it is therefore hkely that the 
neolamodeis weie at this time incorporated in 
the morat, torming three-fifths of every Spaitiate 
luchos, and three-tenths of every moi. This 
would account for 6 x aa 5 


(or 2304 at fuity ἔτη ἄφ᾽ ἥβη5); and would 


ἐνωμοτία piobably 


= 2016 of them 


explain why we find no mention of them as a 
separate standing corps, when the news of 
Leuktra reached Sparta, and the ephoioi mobi- 
lused every available man (Hell, vi. 4, 17). 
The government proposed to raise a new corps 
of νεοδαμώδεις during Kpameinondas’ raid in 
362 (Hell, vi 5, 28). 

Wo The date of the ihetia cannot he fixed 
accurately. It must have been passed later 
than the general peace tollowing Second Man- 
tineia, to which Spaita refused to be a party, 
because it involved recognising the Messenian 
state. On the other hand, 1t cannot have been 
passed much later, for when Aristotle wiote his 
πολιτικά (ciret 325?) it had had time to wok 
its full effect (1270 a, 15-39). It we place it 
about 357, we shall not be far wiong. 

τ Peihaps grandson of Epitadas 6 MoAdBpov, 
the commandant on Sphakteria in 425 B.c 
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Every ὅμοιος had held his κλῆρος in Messene: but the freehold 
properties in the plain of Sparta, and even the ΠοΙοῦ- κλῆροι in the lower 
Enrotas basin, were in the hands of few; so that when Epameinondas 
reconstituted the Mexsenian state, the great majority of the Spartiate 
hoplites lost at one stroke, the whole of those revenues which enabled them 
to keep up their position in the social and military system of ‘ Lykourgos.’ 
For about a dozen years they continued to devote their services to the state, 
without receiving their emoluments from it. But the Spartiates. the son of 
a system cut and dried, was less adapted than most men tor making bricks 
withont straw. He found he could not dispense with his economic 
basis. 

The vital need of the state was a new fund of wealth to keep its system 
working, and as ‘territorial compensation’ for the loss of Messene was 
impracticable, the only solution was that the Spartiates who had lost his 
κλῆρος at home, should carn a compensatory capital abroad, by selling his 
one marketable possession, his military technique. The aged Agesilaos 
set a royal example by becoming condottiere of the Egyptian government, 
his son Archidamos held the same post for Taras, and many Lakunes, 
princely and commoner, followed their lead. 

But at Sparta there was always a taboo upon specie, and if possible the 
returned adventurer must invest his gains in land. To make this possible, 
however, restrictions on the free conveyance of freehold and κλῆρος must 
first be removed. The sale, gift or bequest of the κλῆρος was expressly 
forbidden by the constitution, and public opinion as vigurously debarred the 
frecholder from selling his private property. But the transfer of freehold 
land by gift or bequest had always been well looked upon. The new rhetra 
obliterated the legal distinction in this respect between κλῆρος and freehold, 
and made it proper and lawful τὸν οἶκον αὑτοῦ καὶ τὸν κλῆρον ᾧ τις ἐθέλοι 
καὶ ζῶντα δοῦναι καὶ καταλιπεῖν διατιθέμενον (Plut. dgis 5). The enormous 
dowries of real estate in fashion among the καλοὶ κἀγαθοί (Aristot. loc. cit.) 
were likewise encouraged, in the hope of bringing momied and = mar- 
riageable mercenary nabobs back on to the land on the mght side ot 
Taj getos. 

But the ettects of the law lamentably disappointed the intention of its 
framer. The ἄκληροι had yet to make their fortunes: while the vast 
potential capital, locked up in the big estates of the Eurotas vale, and 
disqualified, hitherto, from circulation, was immediately set free τς and 


τ} The rich Spartiates under the *Lykourgian 
system” was in the same economic stage as the 
Homerie βασιλεύς. He did not invest his 
surplus wealth, bat spent it as it came, in 


invest the profits in a mortgage on his neigh- 
houwr’s three acres. So Sparta, at this helated 
period in her history, was suddenly plunged 
into that economic crisis in whieh Solon had 


extending his petsonal influence and social 
But after the rhetra of Epitadeus, 
the man who formerly employed the wargin of 
his farm-produce in giving a beef-dinner to his 
φιδίτιον, would certainly sell his stock and 


conneNXions, 


found Attika, and from which Peisistiatos had 
rescued her, a crisis which Spaita herself had 
avoided with such labour and at such cost in 
the seventh century B.c. 
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capital is never more dangerous than when it is a novelty and in the hands 
of a few” 

So instead of the landless acquiring a share in the properties of the 
landed, the greater holders proceeded apace to annex the holdings of the 
smaller, while the Spartiate population dwindled with corresponding rapidity. 
By the middle of the third century B.C. ἀπελείφθησαν ἑπτακοσίων οὐ πλείονες 
Σπαρτιᾶται, καὶ τούτων ἴσως ἑκατὸν ἦσαν οἱ γῆν κεκτημένοι Kal κλῆρον 
(Plut. Ayis 5). 

The only possible salvation for Sparta was a second γῆς ἀναδασμός, this 
time at the expense, not of foreigners, but of her own foremost citizens, and 
initiated, not by a war of conquest, but by a social revolution. This idea cost 
Agis the Eurypontid his life, and was realised by Kleomenes the Agiad with 
amazing thoroughness and success. 

He abolished the machinery of the ‘Lykourgian’ system in order to 
accomplish its objects ; and when he had cleared the ground by suppressing 
the ephoroi and banishing the leading conservatives, he presented his 
property to the State, and saw tu it that the remaining property-owners 
followed his patriotic example. 

The whole Spartiate territory was thus at his disposal, and he now 
divided it up into 4000 κλῆροι, the number of the long-lost κλῆροι of the 
Stenyklaros plain. Agis’ scheme for the distribution of the perioikic 
territories into 15,000 κλῆρον was probably carried out at the same 
time.!4 

Now for the first time, the Spartan State utilised to the full the 
resources of the country and its population. Kleomenes put an army 10 
of 20,000 Lakedaimonioi into the field, and bid for the hegemony of 
Peloponnesos. 

But Sparta had found herself too late. If Kleomenes had been born in 
the seventh century B.c.,an authentic and human Lykourgos, the city-state 
of his creation might have ruled the world. It was his fate to be the second 


™ These two conditions are generally found 
together. 

M4 Plut. οὐχ 8; Aleom. 11. From these 
figures the fietitious number of Lykourgos’ and 
hing Polydoroy’ allotments was afterwards 
evolved: Agis’ scheme provided for 4500 
Spartiate κλῆροι. In this redistribution of 
Spaitiate and perioikie lands, the boundary 
between the two territories was carefully main- 
tained as it stood. The χώρα Σπαρτιατική ex- 
tended up the Eurotas-valley as far as the 
‘ravine of Pellana,’ where the χαράκωμα (Paus. 
ij, 21, 2) maiked off the boundary against that 
pelioikic city. Thence the line was drawn W. 
to the crest of Taygetos and Malea (= Maleatis) 
the valley draining down to Alpheios W. of 
Leondhari, E. below Sellasia to Parnon. 


The helots of the lower Eurotas basin 


gained nothing by the revolution ; and it was 
not till Antigonos reavhed Tegea that Kleo- 
menes freed 6000 of them for five μναῖ apiece 
ready money, and enrolled 2000 as medium- 
weight infantry, Sparta’s last corps of veoda- 
μώδεις. A remnant, however, still remained in 
their old status in 195 Bc. (Liv. xxxiv. 27), 
and it was probably not till the time of 
anarchy which followed the death of Nabis, 
that they were all finally incorporated in the 
Spartan body-politic or the ‘Eleuthero’- 
Laconian League. 

2105 Cp, Aristot. Pol. 1270a, 29. 

τοῦ Organised on the Macedonian model, 
which like the Roman, was developed by 
differentiation out of the homogeneous hoplite 
phalanx. 
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founder of Sparta, when the day of the πόλες was over. His rival, Antigonos 
the Macedonian, wielded the resources of a political system built on 
incumparably broader foundations, and capable of a correspondingly infinite 
degree of development, the National State. 

The two powers met in conflict at Sellasia, and this stubbornly contested 
disaster closes the history of the growth of Sparta. 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
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A HEAD OF APHRODITE, PROBABLY FROM THE EASTERN 
PEDIMENT OF THE PARTHENON, AT HOLKHAM HALL. 


{Puares XVII~XIX.] 


THE marble head of Aphrodite of heroic dimensions! from Holkham 
Hall in Norfolk was published by Michaelis in his * Ancient Marbles of Great 
Britain’ (p. 314, No. 37) and is one of the few works which he thought 
worthy of being illustrated by a special plate. In his own words: ‘It is one 
of the most striking specimens of the 
collection, and richly merits being better 
known ; being a good copy of an original 
of the best period. The conception 
stands about half way between the 
Aphrodite of Melos and the Aphrodite 
of Knidos by Praxiteles, The illustra- 
tion in Michaelis, which is here repro- 
duced (Fig. 1), gives an entirely wrong 
conception of the style and character of 
the head. The head is tilted back too 
far, which alters the character as far as 
attitude is concerned, as well as the 
proportion of the face, which appears 
too much elongated, and especially in 
the drawing and modelling of the fea- 
tures and surfaces introduces elements 
of softness and sentiment which are 
most iisleading. My contention is: 
That we have to deal, not with a copy. 
but with an original, and that the rela- 
tionship to the well-known types οἱ 
the fourth century b.c. and of later 
dates, such as those specially mentioned by Michaelis, undoubtedly exists 
but that it cannot possibly be that of a further development of Praxitelean 


Fig 1.—Tue Horkuam HEAD, 
AFTER MICHAELIs. 


* H. 0565 1. of face abont 0°28; torehead — chin about 006; neck from chin to hollow ot 
0°10 high ; nose 0°09 long ; space between nose throat 010. 
and mouth about 0°025; space fiom mouth to 
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or later types, but of an earlier type, out of which the Praxitelean and 
Scopasian types were developed, no doubt with distinct vriginality and with 
the perfection of artistic technique and feeling characteristic of these great 
sculptors of the fourth century. 

This gem of Greek sculpture is part of the collection of ancient marbles 
at Holkham Hall in Norfolk belonging to the Earl of Leicester. Matthew 
Brettingham, an architect, carried out the chief design of Kent in the 
building and decoration of the house, and travelled through Italy. where he 


ee 
ibs ae 


Fic. 2.—Tur Horgxyam Heap (from a Cast). 


bought most of the marbles and other works of art for Lord Leicester after 
1755. He gives a general account of these purchases in his book on 
Holkham published in 1761.2 On p.5 he refers to this head as ‘a head 
of Juno in the Great Dining Room’ in the following terms:‘ Two large 
Antique Heads (probably statues) in Elliptical niches above the chimney 
pieces. That of Juno, for character, workmanship, and preservation is very 
capital; its companion, Lucius Verus, was found in cleaning the Port of 
Nettuno. James Dallaway, in his ‘Anecdotes of the Arts in England’ 


2 Plans, Elevations, &c., of Holkham, by Matthew Brettingham ; London, 1761, 
τ 
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published in 18003 calls ita colossal bust of Juno.” Dr. Waagen deseribes 
it* as ‘a colossal bust, called Juno. seems to me, from the character, to be a 
yery noble and beautiful head of Apollo. It is, however, placed so high as 
not to allow a positive decision. Protessur Bernoulli, Professor Conze, and 
Professor Matz, on their visits to England and io Holkham Hall, also noted 
this head in their manuscript notes (not seen by me), which were consulted 
by Professor Michaelis, who in 1882 published his important book." 

In all essentials the preservation of the head is exceptionally good, 
even the nose (including the tip) being practically intact (Fig. 2). The 
restorations are the following: The whole of the crown of the head with a 
fillet, the back of the head, and the back half of the neck. Undoubtedly 
when the statue. to which the head belonged, fell from some considerable 
height, it did not fall on the face, but 
most probably on the top of the head. 
towards the back, su that the whole of 
the back of the head, including large 
portions of the neck on either side, split 
off, and only left as original about one 
inch of the hair above the forehead run- 
ning round from ear to ear, as shown 
in our illustration (Plate NVIL.) from the 
original, and one taken from the cast 
Fig. 3). in which the restored portiuns 
have been inked out.6 Though the face 
itself and all the features are thus pre- 
served in comparative perfection, the 
surface of the face has undoubtedly been 
tampered with by the restorer—a custom 
which unfortunately was most prevalent 
in the eighteenth century, and even down 
to our own days.” The whole surface has 
been worked over and smoothed down. 
which would not only be apparent to the 
practised eye on even a cursory examina- 
tion of the head, but is definitely proved by the fact that there still remain 
some corrosions on the neck in front, below the chin on our right side, in 
front of the ear on our left side, on the top of the bridge of the nose, and on 
the tip of the nose on the right, and to a slighter degree in various other 
parts of the face. These indentations and corrosions were undonbtedly due 


rae rarsee 
Fic, 3.—Casr of Hotxusau Heap wir 
RESLORED HAIR PAINTED OUT. 


ἐφ, 278, No. 17. 

4 Lreasures of Art of Greut Britain, London, 
1854, vol. it, p. 417. 

® Ancient Murbles in Great Britain, described 


* Since then, in quite recent times, 1 regret to 
say, all the marbles at Holkham, including this 
head, have undergone a process of ‘cleaning’ 
which has entirely destroyed the antique patina. 


by Adolf Michaelis ; translated from the Ger- 
man by C. A. M. Fennell; Cambridge, 1882. 

8 The cast was made by M. Enrico Cantoni ; 
100, Church St. Chelsea. S.W, 


It would be well for owners of antique seulp- 
ture to consult archacoloyical authorities before 
submitting their treasures to any process of 
cleaning. 
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to weatheringS They were evidently too deep to be removed by the 
restorer, who smoothed down the surface of the face. But their presence 
implies that the whole of the face must have been attected by exposure 
to weather and could not have been in as perfect and smooth a condition as 
the head presents at present. In spite of this deplorable interference of 
the restorer, the artistic character and the main characteristics of style have 
not thereby been obliterated. 

The restored additions to the head were carried out in Italian marble, 
while the original portion of the head itself is of Greek, moreover of 
Pentelic, marble. In asserting this I have not relied upon my own opinion 
alone : but I have had the great advantage of the support of so experienced a 
geologist. and petrographer as Professor MeKenny Hughes, who with great 
kindness accompanied me to Holkham on a special visit and, bringing there 
specimens of the various Greek marbles, we were enabled to make a caretul 
comparison before the head itself. His own opinion is that the head is 
decidedly of Pentelic marble. 

The head is with the highest probability, if not certainty, that of 
Aphrodite. This is evident from the whole type of face. But the presence 
of ear-rings, vouched for by the holes in the lobes of the ear, makes it almost 
certain. As the original top and back of the head are wanting. we cannot 
decide whether the head may not have 
had a fillet or a diadein or even (which 
is not at all improbable) a veil over the 
top and back of the head. 

The two questions to be decided 
are i-— 

(1) To what period, and (2) to 
what class of statue this head belonged. 

1. When we are no longer misled 
by the comparatively sentimental and 
soft character of the head as it appears 
in the illustration given by Michaelis. 
we must be chiefly struck by the broad 
and simple treatment of the head in 
its general composition and in the 
rendering of further detail. To begin 
with, the outline composition of the 
head as a whole in its relation to the 
neck and the rest of the body, while 
tree from all rigidity or trace of archa- 
ism, is one of simplicity in no way 
suggestive of passion or pathos, such as is introduced into the heads of the 
Scopasian and Praxitelean periods. It is even much severer than that of 
the Eirene with the infant Plutos, (Fig. 4) a work attributed to Kephisodotos 


Fic, 4.—H kip of EIexe. 


5. I may anticipate “here, aud say, that they head and to ‘the right of the spectator, 
chiefly occur on one side, the lett side. of the 
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the Elder, which marks the period succeeding the age of Pheidias and 
preceding that of Praxiteles. 

It is true the head is not placed immediately in the centre, looking 
straight forward at right angles to the front of the body, but is slightly 
turned towards the right shoulder of the statue and very slightly upraised. 
This slight turn adds life and movement to the attitude, robs it of stiffness 
and adds a slight touch of softness. But it in no way corresponds to the 
greater indication of sentiment which the position of the head of Eirene gives 
to the whole composition, nor anything approaching to the sideward and 
upturned movement characteristic of Scopasian heads, nor the more dreamy 
attitudes of Praxitelean statues. This comparative simplicity, if not severity, 
is still more impressed by the fact that the gaze of the statue is directly 
forward, not upwards or downwards, such as is characteristic of the fourth 
century heads of the great masters succeeding the age of Pheidias. Though 
the ball of the eye slants inwards from the top and might thus suggest a 
downward look, the effect of the direction of the eye, the gaze, is straight 
forward and not downwards. I shall have to recur to this fact later from 
another point of view. 

The features are all dealt with in a broad and simple manner, such as 
we find in works of the fifth century. The sweep of the forehead and brow is 
simple and uninterrupted, without being hard. The arches of the eyebrows 
are simple in line as they sweep from either temple to the bridge of the nose 
and continue along the whole of this bridge. When examined close at hand, 
this continuous and almost geometric sweep of line might appear unduly 
hard. But, as we shall see, there is a definite reason for this, and the 
hardness is not exaggerated when the head is seen at the proper distance. 
Moreover, the modelling of the eyebrow presents comparatively a greater 
variety of line when examined more carefully and will then not appear to be 
mechanical in character. Immediately below the arch of the brow the 
modelling of the fleshy part gives a play of light and shade to the brow as a 
whole, which robs it of any appearance of mechanical workmanship. So also 
the continuation of this line along the bridge of the nose is far from being 
absolutely hard and straight, but shows delicate variations in direction, 
a slight curve about the middle and a slight inward curve immediately below 
the middle, which again give life to this line and counteract the effect of 
mechanical drawing. On the left side (our right) of the edge of the ridge, 
especially down towards the tip, there is corrosion and slight damage which 
slightly alter the appearance of the nose as originally modelled. The bridge 
is broad, as well as the rounded tip; the mouth is small, slightly opened ; the 
lower lip full and curved, though not as pronouncedly as is the case in many 
heads of Polycleitan character, The smallness of the mouth is well suited to 
the subject® but does not give the impression of exaggerated daintiness 
which some of the later heads of Aphrodite present. The upper lip is curved, 


ἢ Its proportion corresponds, as far as this Olympus from tle Eastern pediment of the 
can be ascertained, to that of the Theseus- Parthenon. 
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but has not yet received the more stereotyped form of the ‘cupid’s arch’ 
which belongs to later heads. I shall recur later to the peculiar treatment 
of this upper lip, which is slightly hollowed on either side of the centre for a 
definite reason and thus produces, when viewed from a distance, so striking 
an effect in the treatment of the mouth. The ‘laughing’ muscles on either 
side of the mouth are delicately indicated in the modelling, but not so 
strongly as to interfere with the simple effect of surface in the contour of the 
whole cheek and face. From the front view it would appear that this 
roundness of the cheeks— though not exaggerated fleshiness—is most regular, 
if not mechanical. But, when each cheek is viewed slightly from the side, it 
will be perceived that the outline does not present a mechanical curve, but 
that, from the highest point at the cheek-bone, the line runs down with a 
very delicate inward curve towards the chin in varied rise and fall which 
indicates, not only the bony structure of the cheek-bone and chin, but also 
the texture of the muscles of the cheek itself. The chin is well rounded and 
massive. But here again, in spite of the roundness of the curves, the bony 
structure beneath it is indicated in the treatment of the surface in a rise at 
either side and a gentle fall towards the centre, which suggests truth to 
nature and gives character to the whole face. The setting of the eyes and 
the treatment of the eye itself are most characteristic of the work of the fifth 
century and is, in so far, contrasted with that of the fourth century, especially 
in heads of Aphrodite. In relation to the bridge of the nose and the brow, 
the eye is deep-set: still it is placed well forward, so that it has none of that 
more delicate play of light and shade which gives softness and charm to the 
heads of Scopasian and Praxitelean art. The upper lid is firmly detached 
from the brow by a deeper groove and projects decidedly over the eyeball by 
an edge cut sharply down, almost undercut. The lower lid is not cut with 
quite the same sharpness, but has none of that softness and smoothness 
characteristic of fourth century heads. 

The most important point for the purpose of chronological identification, 
however, is the treatment of the juncture of the two lids at the outer angle 
of the eye. For many years I have pointed out that it is in this treatment 
of one individual feature that the line of chronological demarcation of works 
preceding and succeeding the Parthenon marbles can be ascertained with a 
degree of certainty almost absolute. In all works preceding the Parthenon 
the two eyelids meet at the outer angle on exactly the same level. It was 
owing to a very careful study of the appearance of this feature in actual life, 
due to the play of light and shade upon the human face, to the shadows 
thrown by the projecting brow, perhaps also the eyelashes, as well as 
probably to the influence of the painters of the Polygnotan period, that the 
unnatural hardness in the appearance of the eye was counteracted by a 
slight projection of the upper eyelid over the under eyelid at the angle. 
This treatment, which is not to be found in the Metopes of the Parthenon, 
begins to show itself in a slight and tentative manner in some of the heads 
from the Frieze. After this innovation was once introduced, it was 
developed still further, until, in fourth century and later heads, the 
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upper eyelid is carried in marked projection over the under eyelid at the 
outer angles. In this Holkham head we have the more tentative inuro- 
duction of this innovation, corresponding to the treatment of eyes in the 
heads from the Parthenon Frieze. There is a slight, a very slight. attempe 
at such projection of the upper lid: but it does not correspond to the 
treatment we meet with in fourth century heads, nor those of a later 
date, nor those of copies of earlier works, in which we generally find that. 
though in other respects severer, or even archaic, characteristics are repro- 
duced, the copyist forgets himself at this point and generally gives the later 
treatinent of the eye. 

The hair, so far as it belongs to the original statue, is dealt with in 
simple masses round the forehead, with larger strands divided into firmly cut 
smaller masses and covers the upper part of the lobes of the car. leaving the 


Fic. 5.—HeaD FRuM ACROPOLIS, 


Fic. 6.—CNIDIAN APHRODIIE. 


remainder of the ear visible. It is worked with a certain care and minute- 


ness without in any way being advanced in the marked indication of texture 
which we find in the heads of the fourth century: but this comparative 
degree of elaboration would be due to the personality of the goddess, 
Though, of course, we are somewhat hampered in our judgment of the 
modelling as such, by the fact that the surface has been interfered with by 
the resturer, in as much as his work would tend towards greater softness and 
smoothness, a comparison with the types of Aphrodite of the Scopasian and 
Praxitelean periods shows that in this head we have to deal with a stage in 
which greater simplicity and breadth obtained, and one in which the indica- 
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tion of texture by actual modelling did not attain the standard arrived at by 
the great artists of the fourth and later centuries, In fact I am convineed 
(though this will require further exemplification on some future occasion) 
that, even with Seopas and Praxiteles, modelling as such, #e., the perfect 
Indication of minute ditferences of texture in pature by actual modelling 
without the aid of colour or tinting, had not reached its highest point in 
‘ - y eee a . 4 . τ 7 
Greek sculpture: but that this was really the case with the artists imme- 
diately succeeding the age of Praxiteles and even with those who belunged 
tu what we call the period uf decline. 

As regards modelling, the Holkham head thus clearly manifests a 
severer and earlier style than is to be found in the Scopasian head of 
Aphrodite fiom the Acropolis at Athens (Fig. 5), and the various replicas of 


Fie. 7.—Hrap rrom Marrnes ToLosanes, Fig. 8.—Tne KavurMann Heap. 


the head of the Cnidian Aphrodite by Praxiteles, of which the head of the 
Vatican statue (Fig. 6) is the coarser and less perfect rendering, while the 
head from Martres Tolosanes (Fig. 7), and, especially, the so-called Kaufmann 
head (Fig. 8) appear to me the best extant replicas. A fortiori, the two 
heads in the Boston Museum, the one from Chios (Fig. 9) and the one lately 
in the possession of M. Pailis (Fig. 10), show much greater individualisation 
and a much higher development of texture-modelling than is to be found in 
the Holkham head. These Boston heads, by the way, seem to me manifestly 
to belong to a later date than the Cnidian type of Praxiteles, ποῦ improbably 
to the school of that artist as represented by Kephisodotos the Younger. In 
spite of the able discussion of the admirable qualities of these two heads by 
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Mr. Marshall,” supported by ΔΙ. Rodin! I am prepared further to uphold 
this conviction. 

In any case it will be manifest, to even the beginner in archaeological 
study, that in the attitude and composition of the Scopasian and Praxitelean 
heads and the sentiment which these convey, as well as in the modelling of 
the surface and of each feature, especially in the treatment of the eye (in 
which both Scopas and Praxiteles introduced such characteristic innovations), 
the Holkham type goes back to an earlier and severer age ; and that this even 
applies to a comparison between the Holkham head and the Eirene of Kephi- 
sudotos, which marks the period intervening between the age of Pheidias and 
the age of Praxiteles. On the other hand, it will also readily be perceived that 
a certain relationship in type does exist between the head of the Cnidian 


- ΝΣ 


Fic, 9.—HeAb FROM CHICS. Fic. 10.—Tue Parris Heap, 


Aphrodite and this Holkham Aphrodite, which, however, cannot lead to the 
inference that the Holkham head is a derivative of the Cnidian type, but 
must mean that in his establishment of the Aphrodite type, Praxiteles was 
influenced by his great Attic predecessor, Pheidias. one of whose most 
famous works was the Aphrodite Ourania at Elis!2. Our experience, as 
regards the decisive influence which Pheidias had in the establishment of 
the types of Zeus and of Athena for all times, would ὦ priori lead us to 


0 Antike Denkmaler, 1908, Tafel 59. 755, 756. Another marble Aphrodite of 

il Essay in Le Musée for Nov.-Dev., 1904. supreme beauty later in Rome, is attributed to 

12 Pausanius, v. 25°1; Plutarch, Conjug.  Pheidias by Pliny, MLA. xxxvi. 15; 5.0. 787. 
Praecept. 832; Overbeck, Schriftquellen, Nos. 
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expect that his creation of such a work as the Aphrodite at Elis would have 
established a similar influence in the development of the type of that 
goddess. Moreover, it would be but natural that, in spite of his own marked 
individuality, and the definite and original turn which Praxiteles gave to all 
his creations, so that in. many respects they can be contrasted to the works 
of the Pheidian age, it would, I say, be but natural that his great Attic 
predecessor would have exercised some influence upon the leading artist of 
the fourth century when he was fashioning the same class of work. Such 
a tendency on the part of Praxiteles has been pointed out by M. Collignon 8 
in a different work, namely, in the 
case of the Mantinean Reliefs, which 
certainly came from the studio of 
Praxiteles: ‘Or, il est intéressant ay 
constater, comme dans les sculptures 
de Muntinée, des réminiscences du 
Parthénon.’ 

The next, and most dificult, ques- 
tion to decide is the actual nature of 
the work to which the head belonged : 
Whether it is a Greek original, or a 
later copy: and whether the statue 
stood by itself, or formed part of a 
pedimental composition ? 

Unfortunately no head of such 
dimensions and character, to be 
ascribed beyond all doubt to Pheidias 
and his studio, has come down to 
us. Of the heads of the Parthenon 
pediments the only one which can 
give us an idea of general outline — Fre. 11.—Heap oF ‘THESEUS’ From ine 
structure is that of the so-called PARTHENON. 

Theseus (or, as I prefer to call him, 

Olympus) (Fig. 11) from the Eastern Pediment of the Parthenon. This 
head, which in the group was meant to be seen in profile, is that of an 
athletic youth and does not naturally lend itself to minute comparison with 
the head of an Aphrodite. But we must especially deplore that the 
corrosion of the surface has gone so deep that it can yield no information 
as to the definite treatment of individual features. Yet, even through this 
corrosion, we may discern that the simple and marked treatment of the line 
of brow and nose was similar to that of the Holkham head. In spite of the 
corrosion it will be seen that the arch of the brow on his left side, where it is 
better preserved than on the right side, is markedly firm. The upper eyelid 
has been eaten away, there is also strong corrosion in the ball of the eye, but it 
will be observed that here too the slant was inwards from the top downwards. 


18. Scop as et Pravitéle, 1907, p. 73. 
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The mouth was in proportion not larger than in the Holkham head. It is 
also ditticult to establish such a comparison as regards detail with those 
heads from the Parthenon Frieze which remain in a comparatively good 
state of preservation. They differ considerably among each other in detail. 
Nevertheless, if we take the profile view of the head of one of the maidens 
from the Eastern Frieze (Fig. 12), and compare them with the profile view 
uf the Holkam head the same character in the angle of brow and nose 
will be noted. So too we must take for comparison the almost full face view 
of the horseman in the South Frieze (Fig. 13), and the head of Dionysus 
from the East Frieze (Fig. 145, remembering always the difference of 
dimension and the point at which the spectator viewed the compvsition, 
it then becomes manifest that the conception and the character of style 
point to the same school. In spite of the fact that the Dionysos from 


the Eastern Frieze is dealt with in a peculiar imanner (presenting a 


Fu. 12. —HEAD oF MAIDEN. Fie. 13.—Heap oF Horseman. 


Fig. 14.-Hrap oF ‘Dionysos.’ 


head in two-thirds front view on so low a relief}, the sane characteristics 
in the treatment of the arch of the brow and the line of the nose are here 
most noticeable. The mouth, slightly opened, is also similar, and we must 
note that, whereas the lower Jip presents a marked convex curve, the upper 
lip, if not concave, at all events docs nut present a smooth convex surface. 
The head, however, to which the Holkham head bears the closest 
analogy (though we must always remember the definite treatment which the 
artist would give to a head of Aphrodite), is the so-called Weber-Laborde 
head (Fig. 15), which has received exhaustive treatment at the hand of 
Professor Sauer. I believe that most archaeologists are agreed in assigning 
this head to one of the Parthenon Pediments, at least with the highest 
degree of probability. Unfortunately the vicissitudes through which it 
passed at Venice, when it was immured in a wall, buried under a rubbish- 
heap, and battered about as it went from hand to hand; and, above all, 
the complete restoration of the nose, invuth, and chin, which necessitated the 


4 Per Weber-Latord’ Kopf und die Gicbelyruppen des Parthenon. 
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cutting away of some portions surrounding those features (Fig. 16), make 
it useless for comparison as regards some details. This is notably the 
case with regard to the modelling of the hair in the front view. It 
would be a mistake to assume that, in these pediments and architectural 
compositions, the hair is always treated on the same system. The study of 
the Olympia Pediments, of the Metopes and of the Frieze of the Parthenon. 
of the Metopes from the Argive Heraeum (to mention but a few notable 
instances) will itself show that the character of different individual figures 
leads to a completely different cviffure and consequently to a different 
treatment in the composition of the hair. Nevertheless, when we examine 
the actual arrangement and cutting of the strands of hair on the left side 


Fre. 15.—Lanornpge Hrap axp HonkHam Heap. 


behind and above the ear of the Weber head (Fig. 16.1), where this hair 
has been better preserved, we shall sce that it is similar to the kystem of 
modelling and cutting to be found in the Holkham head. The restorations 
of the Weber head have been made with comparative skill. As it stands 
now it affords the closest analogy to our head, always considering that they 
originally represented different types of divinities. 

There exist, scattered throughout the various museums of Europe, 
a large number of copies and replicas of the same type to which the 
Holkham head belongs, which cannot be said on any ground to be copies 
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or derivatives of the Praxitelean type of Aphrodite, but must go back to 
some earlier type. This of itself shows that the original of which they were 
modifications (which would well be the Aphrodite Ourania of Pheidias) must 
have been one famous in antiquity. These various copies and modifications 
of the original type vary in quality from good Greek workmanship to the 
mere craft of the later Roman copyist. But none of them approach so 
nearly to the master-hand of a Greek artist as does this Holkham head. 
If it be a copy, it is a priori unlikely that it would have been made - the 
best period of Greek art ; for the custom of making copies of famous Greek 
works grew up in later Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman periods. 

I shall select four of the more striking specimens of such copies or 
adaptations, illustrating the several phases of remoteness from the original for 
special comparison. Firstly, we have the large head of Aphrodite (formerly 
called a Niobid) (Plate XVIII, 1) in the Louvre Museum of the same heroir 
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Fic. 16.—Cast or Lasorpe Heap BEFORE RESTORATION. 


dimensions, the analogy between which and the Holkham head h 
been noticed.!® This head cannot be called a Roman copy, 
workmanship, though later than the fifth century B.C, 
but slight, including the tip of the nose, a portion of the right brow, the 
middle of the left cheek, and a piece of the lower lip. The views of the 
various archaeologists are most instructive for our purpose of examination. 
I cannot do better than give M. Reinach’s remarks on 1.16 


as already 
but is of good Greek 
The restorations are. 


% §. Reinach, Recweil de Tétes Antiques, p. 
129. 

15 Intacte ἃ quelques morceaux pres, cette 
téte colossale a été rapprochée, dés le début du 


XIX® siecle, de la Niobé de Florence ; puis, 
dans la premiére édition de sa Griechische 
Plastik, Overbeck a supposé qu’elle provenait 
des frontons du Parthénon et M. Froehner y 8ι 
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‘This colossal head has, as early as the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, been brought into relationship with the Niobe of Florence: then, in 
his first edition of his Griechische Plastil, Overbeck believes that it came 
from the Pediment of the Parthenon, and M. Froehner has also recognised in 
it a work of the school of Pheidias. To-day one is generally agreed in seeing 
in it a work of Praxitelean sculpture, analogous as well to the Cnidian 
Aphrodite as to the Niobe. The arrangement of the hair is simpler than in 
the Aphrodite of Cnidos, and the style is broader than in the known replicas 
of that statue. One is, therefore, not astonished to find that serious archaeo- 
logists should have thought of Pheidias. Perhaps one can account for their 
impression by attributing this beautiful head to one of the immediate pre- 
decessors of Praxiteles who was still dominated by the great traditions of the 
Attic school of the fifth century.’ 

With the Holkham head before us, we can understand the various 
opinions which this head has produced in the several archaeologists quoted. 
The head is a good Greek copy, or modification, of the Holkham type; but 
the sculptor or copyist who made it belonged to a period not earlier than 
Scopas or Praxiteles, when the Niobe type had already been developed. 
While hardening and making more mechanical and commonplace such features 
as the nose, the lips and mouth, and the whole region about the mouth and 
chin, as well as the hair and brow, he has, perhaps involuntarily, introduced 
some of the elements of the Niobe type and the later period. This head 
thus marks the first stage in the transtormation of the fifth century original 
Aphrodite. 

The second step is illustrated by a marble head in the Museo delle Terme 
at Rome (Plate XVIII, 2). This head, over life in size!’ is described as a Greek 
head recalling closely the Aphrodite of Cnidos,’® and again appears to be, not 
a poor later copy, but a good Greek copy. There are holes drilled through the 
back of the ear, as well as two at the back of the neck, behind the ear, no 
doubt to receive some further ornaments. This also recalls the type of the 
original Holkham head, but is somewhat hardened and formalised by the 
copyist, while in this case again the influence of the dominant Praxitelean 
type of Aphrodite (with the Scopasian Niobe type), which had certainly been 


également reconnu une cuvre de Vécole de 
Phidias (1868). Aujourd’hui, on est générale- 
ment d’accord pour y voir une sculpture praxi- 
télienne, analogue tant ἃ l'Aphrodite de Cnide 
qua la Niobé. L’arvangement des cheveux est 
plus simple que dans l’Aphrodite de Cnide et 
le style est plus large que celui des répliques 
connues de cette statue. On ne s’étonne donc 
pas que des archtologues informés aieut pensé 
ἃ Phidias. Peut-étre pourrait-on tenir compte 
de leur impression en attribuant cette belle 
téte & un des prédécesseurs immédiats de 
Pyaxitéle, encore dominé par Ja grande tradi- 
tion de I’école attique du V¢ siécle. 

Il n’existe pas de répliques de Τ᾿ Aphrodite du 


Louvre, mais on a signale des tétes analogues 
de la déesse & Holkham Hall [Michaelis, 
Ancient Marbles in Great Britain; Holkham, 
No. 387 (avec planche)) et ἃ Terracine. 
[Blanchtre,  Terracine, Pl. 3. Bouillon, 
Musée, τ. iii, Pl. 3, 7; Clarac, Muse, 1096, 
2793 c; Froehner, Notzee No. 163; Stark,,. 
Niobe, p. 2384; Klein, Prasiteles, p. 48 et Fig. 
68.] 

% 30°5 cm. from the top of head to below 
the chin ; approximate breadth, 26 cm. 

18 Guida del Musco Nazionale Romano, p. 68, 
No. 286; and Savignoni in Bfon. Lincei, viii. 
p. 83. 
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developed before the copyist worked, makes itself felt in the involuntary 
introduction of some of the characteristics of that famous type, so that this 
copvist or adapter of the Holkham head lived in an age subsequent to the 
creation of the Praxitelean Aphrodite. 

The third stage is represented by an Hellenistic reproduction of the 
Holkhain type in the well-known colossal head in the Galleria of the Museo 
Capitolino (Plate NIX, 1).2° This head, like the Louvre replica we have just 
examined, was formerly regarded as a Niobid, and was selected by Braun ” 
for his nobler Aphrodite type. Klein?! enumerates four other replicas and 
attributes the original to Praxiteles. According to the writer in the Cutulogue 
of the Municipal Collections,” ‘the large build, the full wavy hair, the broad 
modelling, undoubtedly indicate a fine original of the mid fourth-century 
school, and a comparison with the better copies of the Cnidian Aphrodite, 
such as the Kaufmann head, show an essential similarity between the two 
types. There is, however, suggested a greater dignity of expression and 
a larger style in this type, which was probably draped’ The latter 
sentence necessarily contradicts the sentence preceding it. The head is really 
a somewhat flattened reproduction of the Holkham type, after it had passed 
through the transformation we notice in the head from the Louvre. The 
hair. the eyes, and all the features have become more formalised ; and, though 
it is on a higher level than the ordinary Hellenistic and Roman copies, it still 
bears traces of a later copyist who has passed through the Scopasian and 
Praxitelean periods, without being strongly influenced by them either in type 
or in delicacy of workmanship. 

The last phase is, however, reached in the poor Roman shop-copy, of 
which the head in the Salle des Caryatides of the Louvre Museum gives a 
specimen (Plate XIX, 2). In this the leading artistic qualities of the Holkham 
head itself, breadth of style and still delicacy of modelling, have been lost, and 
have been replaced by coarsened mechanical work, while an individualism has 
been introduced by the Roman sculptor accustomed tu the portraits of 
Roman ladies. 

Between these four types there exist a large number of modifications, if 
not copies, of the same type in various periods, all testifying to the dominant 
importance of the parent type as we find it in the Holkham head. 

At all events, a comparison forces us to the conclusion that, in spite of 
the tampering influence of the restorer in interfering with the surface, the 
Holkham head is not a copy, but an original of the fifth century. 

On the other hand, the workinanship in detail does not point to a single 
statue seen at comparatively a short distance. Moreover, a marble statue of 
these dimensions, in spite of the evidence of the Dionysos of Rhamnus, would 
be unusual in the fifth century B.c. The internal evidence derived from the 


"A Cutaloyue uf the Ancient Sculptures pre- 82. 
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study of the detailed working of this head forces us to the conclusion that it 
formed part of a pedimental group, and was meant to be seen at a consider- 
able distance above the spectator. In fact 1 have made the experiment of 
placing the cast of the head in a gable of a house, about the distance of the 
Parthenon Pediments, and have found that all the points to which I shall 
now draw attention acted in the manner in which they were intended to do 
by the sculptor. 

To begin with, the slightly exaggerated line of the brow and the bridge 
of the nose on either side, which obtrudes itself when the head is seen on the 
eyeline and close at hand, when seen from a distance and from below has its 
proper effect in giving the drawing of these features at a distance. It 
brings out the features, but, at the same time, also the more lifelike texture 
of the smoother surfaces in forehead and cheeks, while defining the whole 
region of the eye, which in the peculiar slant of the eye-ball (to be noted in 
the extant heads from the Parthenon, even in their present condition) and 
the firm treatment of the eyelid, give life to the whole appearance of the 
head. The slightly opened mouth with the well-rounded lower lip, does not 
produce the proper ettect when seen close at hand. This is especially due to 
the treatment of the upper lip, which does not end its arching in a point at 
either angle (as is the case in the so-called Lemnian head and most others), 
but leaves a broader indentation at the corner of the mouth, which from a 
distance assists in the impression of its drawing and lifelike quality. Further- 
more, the red of the upper lip does not present a convex curve, but is slightly 
hollowed from the middle to a considerable distance on either side close to 
the corner of the mouth, and this convexity produces from a distance slight 
shadowing of the whole upper lip which defines its drawing when thus seen 
from a distance. 

These considerations of, what might be called, perspective, 1,6. of the 
spectator’s point of view as affecting the sculptor’s treatment in order to 
produce the proper effect because of the peculiar conditions under which the 
work is seen, is, furthermore, to be noted in this head in a most important, 
though a minute, point. This point is the line and direction of the nose 
(ef. Pl. XVIL, Fig. 3), which does not correspond to what they would have been 
if the statue had been meant to be seen close at hand and on every side ; 
but are modified because the head was to be seen at a distance from below, 
and was, moreover, to present one definite aspect as a part of a larger 
grouping and composition. That Pheidias clearly manifested these minute 
considerations of, what might be called, perspective in his work at the 
Parthenon to the highest degree has been noted by all who have written on 
the subject. In all the works preceding the Parthenon there is no evidence 
of this definite deviation from ordinary plastic laws to rectify the eye of the 
spectator as he gazes at the work from a distance. Unfortunately, the 
extant heads of the Parthenon Pediments do not help us. But measure- 
ments of the Pedimental figures themselves show that the lower portions 
of the legs, below the knee, are comparatively shorter than the upper 
portions of the body, because they appear closer to the eye of the spectator 

H.S.—VOL. XXXIII. xX 
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than these upper portions. The passage from Plato’s Soph ist * definitely tells 
us that ‘if artists who mould or paint on a large scale were to reproduce the 
true proportions of their beautiful models in colossal statues to be seen at a 
distance, the upper parts would seem thicker than they ought, and the lower 
parts larger, in consequence of our seeing the upper parts from a distance 
and the lower parts from near at hand. So artists disregard truth, and adopt 
in their images, not the actual proportions, but those which seem to be 
beautiful. This passage is further confirmed by the story told by the late 
author, Tzetzes* concerning the reasons why Pheidias vanquished Alcamenes, 
in the competition for a statue of Athene, when his statue was placed on a 
lofty pedestal, instead of being seen on the eyeline. Whether this story of 
Tzetzes be an ‘archuevlogisches Mdarchen, or not, it does show, in support of 
the Platonic passage, that the sculptors who produced the works which Plato 
saw betore him, did definitely consider these questions. Moreover, as has 
been pointed out by Michaelis. and by myself’ and by most writers on this 


Fic. 17.—Heaps From THE ARGIVE HERAEUM. 


subject, the technical treatment of the Frieze manifests in many definite 
points the almost mathematical application of such particulars of visual 
perspective in the treatment of relief, which give undoubted evidence that 
the sculptors of the Parthenon did definitely consider the point from which 
the spectator viewed the works, and modified their composition accordingly. 
To come to the definite point before us, we find that in the well- 
preserved head of Dionysos from the Eastern Frieze, which is seen in 
two-thirds full-face by the spectator from the centre of the composition, 
standing below, the line of the nose runs in a different direction from the 
line of the parting in the middle of the hair shghtly to the right of it. 
Yet, as seen by the spectator, this variation from the normal produces its 


25 236. * Essays on the Art of Pheidias, pp. 77 79 3 
2 Chil. viii. 353. 202-206 ; n. D, pp. 227, 228, 
% Der Parthenon, p. 204. 
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proper effect. But the point is illustrated more strikingly by some of the 
heads from the Metopes of the Argive Heraeum,”’ which was built ὁ. 423 B.c., 
immediately succeeding the erection of the Parthenon. These heads 
(Fig. 17), though forming part of the Metopes in high relief, are 
strongly undereut and detached from the background. But the working 
of the marble on the inside, where the sculptor found it difficult to carve 
frecly, enables us to put them at the proper angle in relation to the 
background of the Metopes. Now, when we take from these heads that of a 
helmeted Athene. that of an Amazon with a peaked helmet, and a female 
head without a helmet, and view them on the eyeline in full-face (Fig. 17), 
we find that the line of the nose of the Athene runs in quite a different 
direction from that of the nose-piece of the helmet, that οἵ the Amazon has 
considerable divergence compared with the centre uf her helmet, while, toa 
lesser degree, but still clearly noticeable, that of the Female Head diverges 
from the centre of the parting of the hair. When, however, these heads are 
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Fie. 18.—HnraEum HEADS IN CorRECT Postrrons 


placed in their proper positions as regards the background of the aelief, and 
are seen from below (Fig. 18), these disturbing divergences vanish, and the 
sculptures attain the proper effect. 

Now, when the Holkham head is viewed on the eyeline and immediately 
full-face (see Pl. XVII, Fig. 3), it will be seen that the line of the nose, when 
continued from the middle, tends to the right side of the parting of the hair 
(our left), and does not run parallel with this parting. This disturbing effect 
is, however, eliminated when the head is seen from below, the spectator 
standing somewhat to the right of the head. I have endeavoured to give 
this effect, as far as, under difficult conditions, the camera was able to 
produce it, in Fig. 19. What this thus proves is, that the head was not 
destined for a single figure in the round to be seen from all sides, normally 


7 Waldstein, The Argeve Heraeum, vol. i. p. 184, Pl. XXXIII. Nos. 1 and 2. 
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placed upon a pedestal; but that it held a definite position from which the 
proper view was to be obtained, the spectator standing below and to the right 
of the statue. This can only mean that it formed part of a larger 
pedimental composition. 

If this be true, and if Iam right in my contention that the style and 
workmanship of the head fix it to Attic work of the fifth century Bc. then, 
on merely a priori grounds, it is hardly possible that a pedimental group, 
containing a head of these dimensions could decorate any other building but 
the Parthenon. The position, which in these pediments Aphrodite would 
hold, would be in close proximity to the central divinities of the Eastern 
Pediment. The goddess would oceupy the third or fourth place from the 
centre. Fortunately for us, owing to the work of Dr. Prandtl, Sir Cecil 
Smith,2? and Mr. A. H. Smith. a portion 
of the head of Athena from the centre 
of the Western Pediment has been 
recuvered, for, with the extant head 
of Theseus-Olympus at the extreme 
angle to the Eastern Pediment, and this 
central Athena from the Western Pedi- 
ment, measurements could be made 
which show that the dimensions of 
the Holkham Head would exactly corre- 
spond to the position which we must 
assign to this head in the Eastern 
Pediment. For it is well known that 
the statues grow smaller (though to a 
degree hardly noticeable by the spectator) 
as we proceed from the centre to the 
angles. Our head is thus larger than 
the heads at the angles and slightly 
smaller in proportion to the head of 
the centre. 

Tf I might venture upon a hy- 
pothesis as to the general composition of 
the figure, I would maintain that the head probably formed part of a seated 
draped female figure of Aphrodite, which would correspond to the conception 
of that divinity in that period. She was placed either to our left, or right, 


Fic. 19.—THe Houtkuam Hrap rv 
Correcr Posi110N, 


99 Mattel. Arch. Inst. Athen, xxxiii. (1908), 
p. 17. 

2 See J.HLS. xxviii. (1908), p. 47, Pl. XXV. 

30 From ear to ear the Athena of the W. 
pediment is 2°5 em. wider than the Holkham 
head, 1°5 cm. wider above chin and 1 cm. at 
base of neck. On the other band the Holkham 
head (17 cm.) is 1°25 cm. wider about the 
middle of the neck than the ‘Theseus-Olympus’ 


trom the E. pediment, height of Holkham head 
(29:2 em.) from beginning of middle parting in 
hair to chin is 5-4 cm. more than Theseus 
Olympus, from bridge of nose to point of chin 
2 cm. longer (19°5 cm.). Also compared to 
Weber-Laborde head the Holkham head is 1 cm. 
thieker than the former, or from middle of fore- 
head to end of chin 2-6 em. longer, while from 
outer eyelid to eyelid 1 cm, wider. 
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from the central group of Zeus and Athene. If the statue was seated, with 
the body, more or less, in full-face (like the two seated figures on the left of 
the pediment). then the head was slightly turned to the left, and the 
spectator, standing in the centre, got the view of the head which we have in 
Fig. 19. If, on the other hand, the goddess had a veil drawn over the back 
ot her head and was seated in the position which Mr. A. B. Cook assigns to 
Aphrodite in his still unpublished restoration of the Pediment (Fig. 201, with 
the body and chair tured towards the centre, somewhat in profile, then the 
Holkhain head would have belonged to a figure on our right of the centre, 
and we should then also have the view of the head given in Fig. 19. Of 


Fie, 20.—Restorep Grour ix Easriky PEpiMesr or ain PaRnrHexos. 


course this definite question cannot be decided with certainty. But. in any 
ease, the third or fourth place to the right or left of the centre of the Eastern 
Pediment, would suit the statue to which the Holkham head belonged. 

Whether I have sueceeded in my attribution of this head to the Pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon, or not, one group of facts seems to me undoubted. 
namely, that the relation which this type of Aphrodite has to the Cnidian 
Aphrodite and the Eirene of Kephisodotos the Elder cannot possibly mean 
that it is derived from them, but that it is an earlier type of Aphrodite 
representing Attic work of the fifth century—the type which Pheidias 
established in his Aphrodite at Elis. This type would be, if not identical 
with, certainly similar to, the type of Aphrodite which he placed in the 
Pediment of the Parthenon. 

CHARLES WALDSTEIN 


THESEUS, SINIS, AND THE ISTHMIAN GAMES. 
[Phares XX-XXITJ 


THERE are in the Hope Collection two vases, which may help towards an 
explanation of the well-known myth of Theseus and Sinis. They are both 
known from publications of about a hundred years back, but have for a long 
period been lost sight of. By the kindness of the owners 1 am able to bring 
them once more to light. 

The scene from the side of one of them was published by Millin in his 
Printures de Vases Antiques! It shows im the middle a tree growing from 
asmall rise of ground. To the left of it stands Sinis, naked and bearded. 
He has pulled down a branch. ‘To the right is Theseus, a young man in 
travelling costume, wearing a sword and carrying two spears. He has pulled 
down a larger branch. On the extreme left is a draped bearded man holding 
asceptre. Millin writes, ‘le vase est aujourd’ hui en Angleterre: il appartient 
\ M. Edouard’ ΒΥ. Edouard’ he must mean J. Edwards, whose collection 
was dispersed in 1815, when the vase probably came directly into the hands 
of Thomas Hope. Millin’s drawing is so incorrect and his description so 
scanty (he does not even indicate the shape) that a republication is 
necessary. 

The vase (Fig. 1) is a red-figure column-krater, dating from a little 
after 450 B.c. Its height is 375 m.; the ornamentation is of the kind 
usual with this shape; the scenes on back and front are framed; on the 
outer rim is a frieze of little black-figure lions and lionesses. Plate XX. 
shows from a new drawing the obverse of the vase—the scene reproduced by 
Millin. Apart from incorrectness of style, the chief mistakes of Millin’s 
drawing are that Theseus and Sinis are made to wear crowns of leaves and 
the bearded man’s sceptre has a lotus-head. The figure of Sinis has been 
considerably rubbed, sv that few inner-markings remain. Those that do 
remain are mostly in brown. The wreaths or fillets on the heads of the 
figures are in white. Theseus has the toes of his right foot behind the 
ground at the foot of the tree, but the curve on the vase made it impossible 
to show this correctly in the drawing. The style is of no great merit. The 
pose of the arms and body of Theseus is very awkward, while Sinis’ right arm 
is unnaturally long. The third figure is quite the best. The treatment of 


τ, PL XXXIV. Millin-Reinach, p. 22, where references are given to further reproductions 
(all taken from Millin). 
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the subject will be returned to later. The reverse shows three draped 
youths. 

The scene from the other vase, which formed part of the second Hamilton 
Collection, was published by Tischbein.2 It shows on the right a tree, to 
which Sinis, bearded and dressed in a chlamys alone, hurries in flight, turning 
his head back. Theseus, a young man in petasos and chlamys hung over his 
arm, seizes Sinis round the neck and prepares to run him through with a 
sword. Tischbein’s drawing is correct in important details, but as regards 
style is of course useless. Of the actual vase he tells us nothing. 

This is a pelike, dating about the middle of the fifth century, 
possibly a little before. The height is 38 m. The scenes on back and front 


Fig. 1.—Krarer iy tHe Hore CoLiection, 


are enclosed by frames, the nature of which is shown in Plate XXI., which 
reproduces the obverse frum a new drawing. Here again the surface has 
been much rubbed and scratched, and it is impossible to make out the 
majority of the inner markings. The fernlike stripe on Sinis’ chlamys is not, 
as has been supposed, a branch of pine, but merely indicates the parting of 
the hairs on the back of a beast’s skin,t out of which material the chlamys 
must be made. The style is very superior both in vigour and facility to that 
of the krater. Particularly good is Sinis’ right arm and hand. 


* Pascs d’ Hamilton, i. Pl. VI. + This is not uncommon on r.-f. vases. 
3 By Jahn, 4.2. 1865, p. 30. 
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Let us now examine the myth of Theseus and Sinis, to see what precise 
stage of development the present scenes represent and whether they add any 
new features to the stury. 

Sinis, it is generally agreed, lived on the Isthmus of Corinth and used 
to kill travellers by means of a pine, till one day Theseus came that way from 
Troezen to Athens and made him sutfer the same death that he had been in 
the habit of inflicting on others. One is apt to look upon Sinis as nothing 
more than an undistinguished robber. but there is evidence that he was 
a personage of some importance. According to Bacchylides* he was the son 
of Poseidon and the strongest οὗ mortals. 


(Ὁ Θησεὺς) tov ὑπέρβιον τ᾽ ἔπεφνεν 
ys - A > Lag 7 
Dwi, ὃς ἰσχύϊ φέρτατος 
θνατῶν ἦν, Kpovida Λυταίου 
σεισίχθονος τέκος. 


Apollodorus" calls him the son of Polypemon and Sylea, the daughter 
of Corinthus. Now Polypemon was also the reputed father of Sceiron and 
Procrustes and need not detain us, but through his mother Sinis is connected 
with the eponymous hero of Corinth and is thus of royal as well as of divine 
descent. Pausanias’ atter describing an altar of Zeus Meilichios near the 
Cephisus, says that Theseus was purified here after having killed the robbers, 
more especially Sinis, who was related to him through Pittheus. Sinis, then, 
is connected not only with the royal house of Corinth, but through Pittheus 
with that of Troezen also, He had, according to Plutarch a beautiful 
daughter, Perigune, who became by Theseus the mother of Melanippus and, 
as we shall see later, it was said that the Isthmian games were instituted in 
his honour. Like Sisyphus he seems to have been a man of distinction, but 
legend made out that he did not make the best use of his gifts. The fact 
that he was the son of Poseidon, of royal descent, the strongest of men and 
the cause of the Isthmian Games inclines us to believe that he was hardly so 
black as he is painted or at least that he was something more than a common 
robber. 

The scene of Sinis’ exploits was the Isthmus and there is little doubt as 
to the exact spot. Strabo ® rather strangely places it in the Sceironian cliffs, 
but Pausanias ” gives us more exact information. Travelling from Megara 
to the Isthmus he writes that at the beginning of the Isthmus is the place 
where Sinis, the robber, used to bend down pines. From this it appears: that 
he lived just where the flat land of the Isthmus narrows down under 
the slope of the clitts of Sceiron—a very advantageous position, if robbery 
was his trade. 


The story of Sinis and his meeting with Theseus is given in three 
somewhat differing accounts. 


xviii, 19. ® Gil, 16, 2, 7 i, 87. 4. 
Theseus 8. Athenaeus 557a gives the same story. * ix. 391. όχι ἢ Pa 
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(1) Pausanias 3 gives us the first account as follows :— 

Ἔστι δὲ ἐπὶ τοῦ Ἰσθμοῦ τῆς ἀρχῆς, ἔνθα ὁ λῃστὴς Σίνις λαμβανόμενος 
πιτύων ἦγεν ἐς τὸ κάτω σφᾶς. ὁπόσων δὲ μάχῃ κρατήσειεν, ἀπ᾿ αὐτῶν 
δήσας ἀφῆκεν ἂν τὰ δένδρα ἄνω φέρεσθαι: ἐνταῦθα ἑκατέρα τῶν πιτύων τὸν 
δεθέντα ἐφ᾽ αὑτὴν εἷλκε, καὶ τοῦ δεσμοῦ μηδετέρωσε εἴκοντος ἀλλ᾽ ἀμφοτέρω- 
θεν ἐπ᾽ ἴσης βιαζομένου διεσπᾶτο ὁ δεδεμένος. τοιούτῳ διεφθάρη τρόπῳ καὶ 
αὐτὸς ὑπὸ Θησέως ὁ Σίνις. 

The points in this account are plain enough : 

(a) There was a contest (μάχη). 

(6) If Sinis beat his opponent, he 

(0) tied him to two equally strong trees, which being released tlew up 
and tore the victim apart. 

(a) Theseus killed Sinis in the same way. 

(2) The second account is given by Hyginus:” 

. .. Pityocamptem, qui iter gradientes cogebat, ut secum arborem 
pinum ad terram flecterent, quam qui cum eo prenderat, ille eam viribus 
missam faciebat: ita ad terrain grayiter elidebatur et peribat. 

The points here are: 

(a) No contest is mentioned. 

(Ὁ) Sinis pulled down a pine, caused the traveller to catch hold, then 
suddenly let go. The pine sprang up; the traveller was tossed into the air 
and falling down would break his neck. 

(3) The third account is given by Apollodorus 15 and seems compounded 
of the other two. 

᾿Ἠνάγκαζε τοὺς παριόντας πίτυς κάμπτονας ἀνέχεσθαι: οἱ δὲ διὰ τὴν 
ἀσθένειαν οὐκ ἠδύναντο κάμπτειν καὶ ὑπὸ τῶν δένδρων ἀναρριπτούμενοι 
πανωλέθρως ἀπώλλυντο. τούτῳ τῷ τρόπῳ καὶ Θησεὺς Livi κατέκτεινεν. 

The points about this account are these : 

(a) There was a trial of strength on the traveller’s part, if not an actual 
contest. 

(b) If the traveller failed, he 

(e) suffered the death described by Hyginus. 

(d) Theseus killed Sinis in the same way. 

Other accuunts than these add nothing new. 

Now it is not so much the precise method of the traveller’s death 
(varying as it does so considerably) that is of importance, as the circum- 
stances that led up to it. Hyginus’ account is of less value than the others, 
because it is the gruesome details that he is after. What really lies behind 
seems this. The traveller had to submit to a contest or ordeal. If he failed, 
Sinis killed him in a certain way. If he succeeded, what then? Only one 
man succeeded, Theseus, and he, we are expressly told, killed Sinis in the 
same way in which Sinis killed the unsuccessful competitors. The 
inference, then, is obvious: there was a contest, after which the successful 


U he. 18. 1, 6. 
15. Fab. 38. 1 Cf. also Plutarch, Theseus 8. 
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competitor had the right to kill his adversary in a particular way, It is the 
contest that is the kernel of the story. Sinis was the strongest of men. The 
contest was, then, a trial of strength and the test was the bending of pines. 

It would perhaps be rash to infer as much from the literary evidence 
alone, which, when detailed, is always late and we should turn to the works 
of art, and in particular the vase-paintings, for further evidence. 

The vases showing the legend belong almost entirely to the second and 
third quarters of the fifth century and are of course all Attic. Here, 
as might be expected, the actual punishment of Sinis is made the most 
important part of the myth, for the Athenian potter cared chiefly for the 
story as illustrating the prowess of Theseus, and the actual death of Sinis is 
the most glorious part of the episode. 

The representations * may be divided into three groups showing 

(1) The meeting of Theseus and Sinis. 

(2) The bending of the tree. 

(3) The punishment of Sinis. 

(1) The ineeting. 

(a) Notyle in Berlin? of the fine style. 

The ubverse (Plate XXII, uv) shows Sinis seated ona rock below his tree, 
holding a large club in his left hand. On the reverse (Plate XXII, b) is 
Theseus dressed in a chlamys and holding two spears. Both figures have 
their names inscribed above them. 

(bh) Bll-hrater ut Naples. 

On the ebverse is the meeting of Theseus and Sinis, the former 
standing and watching. the latter seated on a rock and in the act of pulling 
down the pine over his head. This gesture implies a challenge to the 
contest, 

(ὁ) Nolan Aim phorus 

This shows on the obverse almost precisely the same scene as (J). On 
the reverse is a draped woman, who probably has no connexion with the 
scene on the obverse. Hence Schulz’s explanation of her as Perigune, or 
Worner’s® as typifying the Athenians, is unnecessary. 

(2) The bending of the tree. 

(Ὁ) Frieze from the Heroou ut Trysa/ ; 

Among the scenes is one, fairly well preserved, showing Theseus alone in 
the act of pulling down a large pine-tree with splendid vigour. Sinis is not 
present, and here at any rate it is the actual bending of the tree that is the 
important thing and the immense strength that the hero puts forth, 

(hb) Cup at Munich? 

Theseus, a very young man, pulls down the tree with both hands. Sinis, 


1 The examples given do not form a com- 8 Schulz, Bull. d. 1. 1842, p. 13. 
plete list of the vases showing Theseus and 8 Roseher, s.r, ὁ Sinis.’ 
Sinis. 


Ξὸ Benndorf und Niemann, Das Hervon von 
» Cat. No, 2580. Published by Stephani,  Gyalbaschi- Trysa, Pl. XIX. 14. 

Thewus and Minotauros, Pl. IX. 2. me 4,2. 1865, PL CXCY. 
Winn. ἄς 1. 1865, Pl. H. 
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who has pointed ears, watches him. As on a previous occasion he holds a 
club in one hand, while he raises the other asif in warning. Wulff?! supposes 
that this scene is to be explained in the light of Hyginus’? account and that 
Sinis has just let go the tree, thinking that Theseus will be at once tossed 
into the air, but finds to lis dismay that he can hold it down. The painting, 
however, does not look like this in the least, but far rather that Sinis has 
completed his challenge and, in the act of warning Theseus that he cannot 
possibly succeed, is surprised to see him pulling the tree down with case. It 
is a picture of the actual contest. 

(ce) The column-krater described at the beginning of the article has its 
place here. What does the scene on the obverse really represent / One view % 
is that both Theseus and Sinis have pulled down the branches of the pine, and 
that Sinis is about to let go suddenly, in order that Theseus may be flung into 
theair. Buta single glance at the painting will convince us that this interpre- 
tation is most remote from the truth. Is not the situation self-obvious / 
Sinis has pulled down a branch of the pine, but Theseus has gone one better 
and easily pulled down a still larger one. It is a most plain and convincing 
picture of a trial of strength and Sinis has been beaten. There remains still 
the third figure, the man with the sceptre. It has been suggested * that he 
is Poseidon, Sinis’ father; but representations of Poseidon with a sceptre ” 
instead of a trident are very rare, while he does not usually wear himation 
alone. Jahn* once suggested that the figure was that of an umpire presiding 
over the contest. This is highly probable. The sceptre befits the dignity 
of the umpire’s office and the whole spirit of the scene favours the suggestion. 

Now nearly all these works of art, and in particular the Hope krater, 
show or imply an ordeal or trial of strength and combined with the con- 
clusions that we drew from the literary evidence alone, prove pretty con- 
clusively that some such practice is at the bottom of the myth of Theseus 
and Sinis. 

(3) The punishment of Sinis. 

The scenes here fall into two distinct classes. In the first Theseus uses 
the tree to work his vengeance; in the secund he kills Sinis by some other 
method. 


Class 1. (a), (0), (ὦ Three Kyltkes in the British Museum 

These show Theseus dragging Sinis to the pine and preparing to tie him 
to it. 

(ὦ Kylix at Florence. 

A scene on the exterior shows Sinis clasping the tree and Theseus hold- 
ing down a large branch of it with one hand, while with the other he grasps 
Sinis. Sauer in discussing this vase along with the metope of the Theseum 


21 Zur Theseussage, p. 86. 319-20. 

= Le. * 4.Z. 1865, p. 29. 

23 Wulf, Le. *7 ¥ 48 (signed by Duis), E 74 and E 84. 
Millin, Peintwres de vases antiques, le. 23 Museo Italiano, iii, Pl. IE. (signed by 


Enumerated by Overbeck, Posecdon, pp. Chachrylion). 
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showing the same subject, explains both alike in the light of Hyginus’ passage. 
Sinis, he thinks. has just let go and looks in dismay at Theseus who holds 
down the pine. But both painting and metope suggest beyond doubt that 
Theseus is in the act of stringing Sinis up. 

‘es Nylie in the Madrid Museum 

A scene on the exterior shows Sinis clinging to the tree and Theseus 
bending it down and about to tie him to it. The names are inscribed. 

It is to be noted that this method of Sinis’ death by means of the tree 
σους on kylikes alone and forms one of the whole series of Theseus’ exploits. 
It is therefore probably the canonised version of the myth. 


Close IT, 

(a) The pelike described at the beginning. Here we have a tree as 
usual. but instead of trying to tie Sinis to it, Theseus has caught him round 
the neck and prepares tu run him through with a sword. 

(b) Bell-hrater in the Vatican. 

This vase shows much the same scene as the last, only there is in addi- 
tion a youth with a spear, who is to be explained as an attendant of Theseus.*! 
Sinis clings to the tree. 

(ey Bell-hrater ut Madrid? 

Sinis clings to the tree with both hands. Theseus attacks him with a 
sword. On the left is a bearded man draped in himation alone, leaning 
forward on a statt, his 1. hand raised in excitement. He is an exact parallel 
to the similar figure on our column-krater (Pl. XX). The explanation of 
him as an umpire would suit here equally well. 

(DY Kylie at Florence. 

Here again the scene is similar, except that there is no third party and 
Theseus uses an axe instead of a sword. 

From these series of vases showing the death of Sinis we may gather 
two things. Firstly Hyginus’ account of the death which Sinis inflicted on 
his victims and consequently which Theseus inflicted on him, receives no 
substantiation, and commentators have been wrong in giving it too much 
weight. Secondly we have the two contrasted versions, according to one of 
which Theseus kills Sinis by the tree, while according to the other he kills 
him inanordinary way. If we ask ourselves which version is likely to be older 
we cannot hesitate in saying the simpler and less picturesque. We fancy that in 
the earlier version Theseus killed Sinis simply by force of arms. The other 
version would have been suggested by the tree—the ever present element in 
the myth—and probably originated, as hinted before, at the time when the 
labuurs of Theseus were canonised. One of the methods in which Sinis may 


“Leroux, Vases de Madrid, Pl. XXVIII, “= Ossorio, Vasus Griegos de Mudiid, Pl. 
p. 112. No. 196 (signed to Aison). XXXII. Leroux, Tases de Madrid, p. 129. 
“ Tnghirami, Pos. 1 δι i. 111. No. 215. Leroux stranzely calls the scene 
“Ch Baechylides xviii. 46 (speaking of | Theseus killing Sceiron. 
Theseus’ journey from Troezen), δύο of φῶτε 33 Mus. fted. aii. PL 111. 
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have disposed of his victims is suggested by the club on the Berlin kotyle 
(Pl. XXID. 

The contrast between the two actors in the story is very marked— 
Theseus, the dapper young Athenian ephebe, and Sinis, the primitive club- 
man, with his shaggy hair and general wildness. Does it not look as if 
Theseus were a newcomer and not a part of the original myth at all ? 

The elements of the story seem therefore to be these. Sinis was a 
primitive clubman of royal descent, who lived in a pine-forest at the north- 
east corner of the Isthmus of Corinth, at the foot of the slopes of Mount 
Geranea. He was a robber who stopped travellers and forced them to 
undergo a trial of strength with him, which consisted in pulling down pines, 
possibly in the presence of an umpire. The loser forfeited his life. 

There can be little doubt that Sinis was a historical character, or 
typifies several historical characters of the same kind as himself. Like a 
medieval baron on the Rhine, he was a robber-king living at an excellent 
point of vantage on a most important trade-route, where merchants with 
their wares, or pilgrims on their way to the Isthmian sanctuary could be 
plundered with equal ease. But there is a dithculty. If Sims was merely 
a robber-king, why was he so closely connected with pine-trees, and why 
should he have gone to the great trouble of submitting to an ordeal with 
every traveller who came along, instead of knocking him over the head 
with a club in the first instance ? 

The connexion with pine-trees might arise through Sinis’ lurking in a 
thick pine-forest, but underneath the story of the contest seems to lie a 
piece of primitive ritual, which consisted in the bending down of pines. 
Possibly those who were unsuccessful in the ordeal had to undergo some 
penalty—it may be loss of life. That such a ritual practice is possible, is 
proved by a passage in Pausanias* which records that a certain image of 
Apollo, which stood in a sacred cave at Hylae near Magnesia, used to inspire 
men to pull up huge trees by the roots. It has already been suggested that 
the Sinis myth shows some ritual connected with Poseidon, but the fact 
that Poseidon was Sinis’ father does not at all warrant this, while it is not 
certain, as will be seen later, that Poseidon was always the greatest religious 
element on the Isthmus. 

The pine-ritual and Sinis, the robber-king, have no organic connexion. 
It was probably mere vicinity that caused them to be associated. 

Mr. A. B. Cook has drawn my attention to his articles on the European 
Sky-God in Folklore, and suggests that the elements of the Sinis legend are 
to be explained in the same way as a number of Greek stories he has there 
collected. These are all examples of the practices connected with the Rex 
Nemorensis at Nemi, and explained by Dr. Frazer in the Golden Borngh. 
Sinis would be a priestly king, who reigned as the human representative of 


ox, 32. 6. Sinis’ hanging his victims on pine-trees may be 
*% Gruppe, Gricch. Afyth. p. 598. Farnell, ἃ vestige of primitive arboreal ritual. 
Cults, vol. iv. p. 39 n. a, says that the story of 
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a pine-god, but who was forced to defend his title against all comers, and 
might at any moment be challenged. Further, the bending of the pines in 
the Sinis myth would conceal a custom comparable with the breaking of the 
branch at Nemi, by which the breaker not only issued a challenge, but 
assumed the position of the tree-god by contact with part of the sacred tree, 
Finally, Mr. Cook thinks that the legend that the Isthmian games were 
founded in honour of Sinis, is an exainple of what in general gave rise to 
the games of Greece—namely, the competition for the position of local king— 
and that the crown of pine marked the victor as the human representative 
of the pine-god. 

Ot all the instances given of priestly kings in Greece, that of Phorbas 
shows the greatest resemblance to that of Sinis° His story is told in most 
detail by Philostratus.2’ Phorbas was king of the barbarous Phlegyans, 
when they were living in huts on the river Cephissus, before they had settled 
into a city. He had been created king, because he was the strongest and 
fiercest man of the tribe. He lived apart from the rest of the Phlegyans 
under an oak-tree, which was regarded as his palace, and to which the tribe 
resorted for judgment. He used to stop pilgrims on the way to Delphi. If 
they were old or children, he would send them to the tribe to be held to 
ransom ; if they were vigorous, he entered into contests with them. He 
beat them in various sports, wrestling, running, the pancration, and discus- 
throwing. But one day Apollo came, in the guise of a youth, and beat him 
in boxing, while a thunder-bolt struck the oak-tree, and the place was named 
the Δρυὸς κεφαλαί in memory of the incident. Other instances of a some- 
what similar kind are those of Cyenus, Cereyon, Antaeus, and Amycus.*§ 

Now the stories of Sinis and Phorbas have so many points in common, 
that the conclusion one comes to as regards the one, is bound to influence 
one’s Views on the other. Let us then examine the case of Phorbas, about 
whom we have the more explicit information, and see whether he is an 
example of priestly king. 

The Phlegyans were a Thracian tribe, as is shown by the fact that their 
eponymous hero Phlegyas was the son of Ares and by a well-known passage 
in Homer.’ From Thrace they migated southwards. We hear of them in 
the Dotian plain in Thessaly? A part of them settled in Orchomenos, 
attacked Delphi, were beaten, and settled in Panopeus.! In the light of 
this, Philostratus’ account becomes plain in many points. Phorbas was the 
king of a tribe of Phlegyans who had settled near the Cephissus, on the 
route which pilgrims would take from Boeotia to Delphi, probably at the 
point where the read turned up from the plain into the hills. His defeat by 
Apollo simply typifies the defeat of the tribe by the Delphians. He was 


ὅδ Folklore, 1904, xv. 376. Bhs, 
 Imayines, ii, 19. ἕσπετο, ὕστ᾽ ἐφύβησε TAAGHpova περ πολεμιστήν. 
ἈΝ Folklore, le. τὼ μὲν ἄρ᾽ ἐκ Θρήκης Ἐφύρους μετὰ θωρήσσεσθον 
“71, xiii, 298, He μετὰ φλέγυας μεγαλήτορας. 

οἷος δὲ βροτολοιγὸς "ΑἈρης πόλεμόνδε μέτεισι, * See Roscher, iii. 2, p. 2879, 5.0. ‘Phleyyas:." 


τῷ δὲ Φόβος, φίλος υἷος, ἅμα κράτερος καὶ arap- al Paus. ix. 86. 1, x. 4. 1. 
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thus like Sinis, a robber-king, established on a well-frequented route and 
we need not doubt that he was a historical character. 

But here again we are met with the same difficulty as in the case of 
Sinis. ‘If Phorbas was merely a robber-king, why did he trouble to enter 
into Olympic contests with his victims? It is probable that boxing was 
originally the only contest that Phorbas undertook. It was in a boxing-match 
that Apollo beat him, while the other sports are mentioned by Philostratus 
alone,*” who is naturally inclined to be picturesque. But the very fact that 
Phorbas had to box with all the strong men he held up, certainly seems to 
point to the fact that he kept his kingship on condition of undoubted physical 
superiority alone. 

Finally there remains the question why Phorbas dwelt under an oak-tree. 
Was he regarded as the reincarnation of the tree-god, or can any other 
explanation be found? Now a belief by any tribe in a tree-goil dwelling in 
a tree would surely postulate the dwelling of that tribe round that tree for a 
long period of time. The Phlegyans were a tribe of wild, nomad Thracians, 
who had not yet settled down in their final home of Panopeus: it is therefore 
inconceivable that Phorbas’ oak could have housed anything that could be 
properly termed a tree-god. The sanctity of the tree was probably caused by 
the tact that Phorbas’ predecessor was buried beneath it and that his ghost 
was thought to inhabit it. Phorbas dwelt apart beneath it, in order that the 
spirit of the dead chief might descend on him and on him alone, and so 
increase his already great strength. The connexion of trees with the dead is 
a frequent one. Sometimes trees were planted over graves, or, sometimes, as 
here, men were buried under particular trees, which at once took on a new 
sanctity. Instances of this last practice are given by Botticher.) There are 
also instances of trees forming the centre of a palace—simply a development 
of what was the case with Phorbas. An excellent instance of a tree round 
which a palace was built and which is connected with ancestur-worship is 
given by a well-known passage in Vergil.# 


Aedibus in mediis nudoque sub aetheris axe 
ingens ara fuit, juxtaque veterrima laurus 
incumbens arae atyue umbra complera Penates. 


We therefore dv not look upon Phorbas as the human representative of 
a tree-god. He was rather a robber-king, chosen to his high position on 
account of his physical strength, not because a strong inan would embody a 
tree-god more fitly, but because the troubled and warlike state of the 
Phlegyans demanded for practical reasons a leader of the greatest might. In 
order that his physical power might be tested, he had to be ready at any 
time to submit to contests of boxing. In order that he might gain the 
strength of his predecessor, he dwelt apart under an oak-tree where the latter 
had been buried. 


* Schol. 11. xxii. 660, tells the story of τ Baumkultnus, p. 289, 
Phorbas, but mentions boxing alone. S Aen, ii, 512. 
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The legend of Phorbas suggests certain additional features in the story 
of Sinis. Though we do not think Sinis shows a parallel to the Rex Vemo- 
rensis, it 15. very probable that, like Phorbas, he dwelt apart from his tribe 
under a tree. There is also the possibility that the bending of the pines, 
instead of concealing a piece of ritual originally unconnected with Sinis, may 
be comparable with Phorbas’ boxing and be the ordeal by which his physical 
fitness to maintain the kingship was put constantly to the test. Finally we 
may note that just as the defeat of Phorbas by Apollo typifies that of the 
Phlegyans by the Delphians, so the defeat of Sinis by Theseus shows an 
invasion of Jonians that swept away his little robber-kingdom. 

Whether, however, one is inclined to regard Sinis and Phorbas as human 
representatives of a tree-god, depends largely on one’s whole attitude towards 
the business of the Rex Nemorensis and similar customs, and whether 
one is to consider the case of the Re» Nemorensis as having a very wide 
application or as typical of a number of somewhat abnormal instances. The 
question resolves itself into one of priority. The elements are physical 
strength and magical fitness. The Rex Nemorensis was required to be 
physically strong only as a condition of his being magically fit. It is very 
possible, however, to regard the physical strength as the all-important element 
in the majority of cases, and magical fitness the natural corollary to this. 
Such one would imagine to be the case in communities where petty warfare 
was pretty constant and the safety of the tribe depended very largely on 
individual prowess. 

There is a further question as to the nature of the magical fitness and 
whence it comes. The customs connected with the Rex Nemorensis point 
to a god of vegetation as the inspirer of magical power, but it is tenable that 
in the majority of cases it was not a tree-god, but the ghost of a mighty dead 
man that was imagined to be reincarnated. If one regards physical strength 
as the primary, and magical fitness as the secondary clement, in most instances 
one will probably give more weight to the mighty dead than to the vaguer 
powers of gods of vegetation. If, however, the state of things shown by the 
Rex Nemorensis is considered to be of wide application, Sinis will have 
considerable claim to being a parallel case. 

Let us finally consider Sinis’ relation to the origin of the Isthmian Games 
and sce whether it throws further light on his position. The Marmor 
Purium”* gives the following brief account of their origin 


ΧΑ Ν lal 8 ἊΣ lal ᾽᾽ 
Θησεὺς τὸν τῶν ᾿Ισθμίων ἀγῶνα ἔθηκε, Ξίνιν ἀποκτείνας. 


That this passage implies that Sinis’ death was the actual cause of 
the founding of the games is shown by a passage from the Scholiast on 
Pindar.” 
Tov τῶν ᾿Ισθμίων ἀγῶνα οἱ μὲν ἐπὶ Σίνιδι τῷ Προκρούστῃ “ διαθεῖναί 
Ἂ , 2 , ? , - Ν 43 2 τὰ ᾿ lol 
φασι τὸν Θησέα ἀνελόντα αὐτόν, ὅτε περ καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους, ὥς φησι Σοφοκλῆς 
λέγων περὶ αὐτοῦ" 


® CLI G. 2314,1. 36. * This must be simply a blunder for Πιτυο- 
% Isthmians, Introduction. κάμπτῃ. 
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ὃς παρακτίαν 
στείχων ἀνημέρωσα κνωδάλων ὁδόν. 
Pliny * states : 

Ludos funebres Acastus Ioleo, pust eum Theseus in Isthmo instituit. 
This is all the evidence that we have, and the tradition obviously was 
that the origin of the Games was definitely funerary. This certainly does 
not give support to the theory that they originated in a contest for the 
position of priestly king, but there is one circumstance that is somewhat in 
its favour. The Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius * tells us that the prize at 
the Games had originally been a crown of pine, though later it was changed 
to one of parsley. Now if the Games originated in a competition for the 
kingship. of which Sinis, the pine-man, according to the theory, provides 
an example, it is only natural that the victor, who would thus become 
the human representative of the pine-god, should be crowned with a 
wreath of pine. 

There are, however, other traditions connected with the foundation 
of the Gaines and these must be considered before Sinis’ claim can be 
properly discussed. 

(1; There is a strange story ° that there was once a contest between 
Poseidon and Helios for possession of the Isthmus and that the Games were 
founded as a sign of reconciliation. The dispute was settled by Briareus who 
acted as mediator and awarded the Isthmus to Poseidon and the <Acro- 
corinth to Helios. This story may well point to a reorganisation of the 
Games on a svlar and lunar in contrast to a seasonal system, as Mr. 
Cornford Ἢ has shown was the case with the Olympic Games. Now 
Tzetzes * preserves the tradition that originally the Isthmian Games were 
held yearly and if this was so, some kind of reorganisation must have taken 
place, for in historical times they were probably tricteric or if not that, 
penteteric. The basis of trieterie and penteteric festivals is undoubtedly 
astronomical, so that such a reorganisation might have been assumed apart 
from the’ legend of Poseidun and Helios. Now in this legend Poseidon 
represents the old annual festival held in his honour, Helios the newer 
solar cult. Briareus we must remember had one hundred arms and_ fifty 
heads and one is strongly tempted to see in him a typification of the fifty 
and hundred lunar months that roughly go tu make up cycles of four 
and eight years respectively. It was through the mediation, so to speak, of 
this period or a part of it, that a reconciliation between the annual and astral 
systems was effected. There is one further thing to note before leaving the 
story. When the reorganisation came, the games were held definitely in 
honour of Poseidon. 

(2) The overwhelming mass of tradition refers the Games to Melicertes, 
also called Palaemon, in honour of whose death they were founded. 


8. Δ Ἢ, vii. 205. inthiucu, 457 M. 
* iii, 1240. “3. E. Harrison, Themis, p. 225, 
* Paus. ii, 1. 6. Dion Chrys. Oratio Cor- 52 td Lue. 107. 
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The legend that attaches to him is brietly this. He was the son of Athamas 
and Ino. Athamas went mad; Ino fled with Melicertes and leapt with him 
from the Molurian rocks into the sea. He was landed dead by a dolphin on the 
Isthmus of Corinth ; Sisyphus buried him and instituted the Isthmian games 
in his honour. Other traditions say that Ino became the sea-goddess 
Leucothea and Melicertes the sea-gud Palaemon. But there is another inore 
interesting legend preserved for us by the Scholiast on Pindar* alone. 
When Melicertes was lying unburied on the shore of the Isthmus, a famine 
fell on the Corinthians and an oracle declared that the evil would not cease 
until the people paid due obsequies to his remains and honoured him with 
funeral games. The Corinthians obeyed for a short time, but as soon as they 
omitted to celebrate the games, the famine broke out afresh and the oracle 
informed them that the honours paid to Melicertes must be eternal. 

Dr. Frazer *+ thinks that the last passage suggests that the Isthmian 
Games were founded to appease the ghost of a dead man and supports the 
view held sv widely in ancient times and recently re-asserted by Prof. 
Ridgeway * that the origin of the games of Greece was in general a 
funerary one. 

It would be dangerous to rely on the evidence of these traditions alone, 
if unsupported by those of the cults, and to these we must turn. Though Ino 
and Melicertes are so closely connected in tradition, their cults do not occur 
together, At Megara, as one might expect from the neighbourhood of that 
town to the Molurian rocks, Ino’ was worshipped, but nothing is heard of 
Melicertes. At the Isthmus, the home of the Melicertes cult, there is no 
trace of Ino. The original association of the two seems doubtful. 

Corinthian coins show Melicertes riding on a dolphin and coupled with the 
legend of his being landed on the Isthmus by that fish, suggest that to the 
Corinthians his aspect as a protector of shipping was of importance. It was 
not, however, till his association with Portunus that his cult was much more 
than local. Beyond a mention by Euripides who addresses him as “νεῶν 
φύλαξ, δέσποτα ἸΠαλαῖμον, ** we have no evidence in classical literature of 
his vogue as a general sea-god, and this passage implies no more than one 
might naturally expect of a local deity of so maritime a people as the 
Corinthians. When we come to his cult on the Isthuus, it becomes 
abundantly clear that his marine aspect is secondary, while his worship as a 
hero is completely established. 

Describing Poseidon’s precinct at the Isthmia Pausanias® writes as 
follows : ᾿ 

τοῦ περιβόλου δέ ἐστιν ἐντὸς ἸΠαλαίμονος ἐν ἀριστερᾷ ναός, ἀγάλματα 
δὲ ἐν αὐτῷ Ποσειδῶν καὶ Λευκοθέα καὶ αὐτὸς ὁ Παλαίμων. ἔστι δὲ καὶ ἄλλο 
ἤΛδυτον καλούμενον, κάθοδος δὲ ἐς αὐτὸ ὑπόγεως, ἔνθα δὴ τὸν Παλαίμονα 
κεκρύφθαι φασίν. ὃς δ᾽ ἂν ἐνταῦθα ἢ Κορινθίων ἢ ξένος ἐπίορκα ὀμόσῃ, 
οὐδεμία ἐστίν οἱ μηχανὴ διαφυγεῖν τοῦ ὅρκου. ᾿ 


* Isthmians, Introduction. » Paus. 1. 42, δ. 
Ἢ Dying (od, pp. 93, 103. ἐν See Cie) 
© Origin of Tragedy, p. 88, be 2s ἧς 
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Here we have an obvious instance of the so common superposition of 
Olympian on chthonian worship. There in Poseidon’s own precinct was 
buried the hero Palaemon, for whom the Games were originally held and 
whose worship was so vital that even at so late a time as that of Pausanias, 
the oath sworn over him was such as no one could escape. 

The Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius ® gives us further information. 
He tells us that the Isthmian contest was performed in the first instance for 
Poseidon and later for Melicertes when Sisyphus was king, Μουσαῖος δὲ ἐν 
τῷ περὶ ᾿Ισθμίων δύο φησὶν ἀγῶνας τελεῖσθαι ἐν ᾿Ισθμῷ, τὸν μὲν Ποσειδῶνι, 
τὸν δὲ ΔΙελικέρτῃ. 

We thus find not only in the precinct, but in the actual celebration of the 
Games, two distinct elements. The Scholiast naturally imagined that the games 
in honour of the Olympian must precede those in honour of the mere hero. 
Musaeus, as quoted, does not commit himself, but there is a passage in 
Plutarch © which tells us that the contest in honour of the hero was the 
older. 

Καὶ τὸν ἀγῶνα πρῶτος ἔθηκε (ὁ Θησεὺς) κατὰ ζῆλον Ἢ ρακλέους, ὡς bv 
ἐκεῖνον Ολύμπια τῷ Aci, καὶ bc αὐτὸν Ἴσθμια τῷ Ποσειδῶνι φιλοτιμηθεὶς 
ἄγειν τοὺς “ἕλληνας. Ὃ γὰρ ἐπὶ Μελικέρτῃ τεθεὶς αὐτόθι νυκτὸς ἐδρᾶτο 
τελετῆς ἔχων μᾶλλον ἢ θέας καὶ πανηγυρισμοῦ τάξιν. 

This passage distinctly implies that when Theseus founded the Isthmian 
Games in honour of Poseidon he found there a chthonian, nocturnal cult, to 
which of course some kind of games were attached. In all probability there 
would be sacrifices at night, followed by athletic contests the next day. He 
reorganised the Games on a larger seale, but the old worship of the hero 
remained in spite of the Olympian superposition. 

Final substantiation for the nature of the Palaemon cult comes from 
Philostratus.*! He says: 

θύει δὲ (Σίσυφος) τῷ Παλαίμονι ταῦρον τουτονὶ μέλανα, ἀποσπάσας 
οἶμαι αὐτὸν ἐκ τῆς τοῦ Ποσειδῶνος ἀγέλης. ὁ μὲν οὖν τῆς θυσίας λόγος καὶ 
ἡ τῶν θυσάντων ἐσθὴς καὶ τὰ ἐναγίσματα καὶ τὸ σφάττειν ἐς τὰ τοῦ Παλαί- 
μονος ἀποκείσθω © ὄργια. 

Everything in this account shows chthonian worship. As Miss 
Harrison has shown in her Prolegomenu, ἐναγίξω and σφάττω or σφάζω 
are two terms used in chthonian as distinguished from Olympian ritual. 
A black bull, too, is a significant victim. The ram sacrificed to Pelops was 
black,“# as was the ram sacrificed by Odysseus in the lower world. 

For the reorganisation by Theseus we have a still more definite state- 
ment by the Scholiast in Pindar. After telling the story of the foundation 
of the Games by Sisyphus in honour of Melicertes, he goes on as follows : 


8 111, 1240, 6 PL 55. 
“ Theseus, 25. Θὲ Paus. v. 13. 2. 
81 Tmagines, il. 16. 6 Od. xi. 33. 


8% So the MSS. Mr. J. D. Beazley suggests 66 Ze, 
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ἐσιωπήθη δὲ “ὁ ἀγὼν; πρὸς χρόνον διὰ τοὺς λῃστάς, Θησεὺς δὲ ἐλθὼν 
ἐκάθηρε τοὺς τύπους καὶ ἦγε δεύτερον. ! 

The inention of the robbers suggests that we may be able to fix Sinis 
relation to the Games with some certainty, and to that point we will retum 
later. 

The eumulative weight of all these passages is very strong aud shows 
that the Isthmian Games at least. whatever nay be thought about the other 
games, have a funerary origin. The evidence, too, for a reorganisation at a 
later period in favour of Poseidon seems quite conclusive, especially in view 
of the sinilar superpositions that could be easily advanced as parallels. 

But there remains a difficulty that we have not yet touched on. 
Melicertes, nearly everyone agrees, is none other than the Phoenician 
Meleart. the great god of Tyre. Corinth was, by its position. very susceptible 
to outside influences and the adoption of Meleart there and his change ta 
Mehcertes argue a Phoenician trading-station on the Isthmus. Nothing 
conld be more probable: and if Melicertes was really Meleart, how could he 
be aman. an actual hero of the native Corinthians / Now it is significant 
that when Pausanias tells the story of Ino and her son, he speaks of 
Melicertes, but when he deseribes his adyton and the terrible vath men used 
to swear there, he calls him Palaemon. It certainly looks as if Palacmon 
had been there first. And wonld it not be strange if the strongest oath the 
Corinthians could swear were by a mere foreigner? Palaemon was buried 
and worshipped before Meleart was ever heard of in Corinth and what we 
obviously have is a simple ease of identification. 

The fact that it was Palaemon who was equalised with Meleart is in 
itself test significant. Why was it not Poseidon? Meleart was the ehief 
gud of Tyre and one has been used to look on Palaemon as a very secondary 
ert uf person, Poseidon, one always imagined, was the most inportant 
object of worship on the Isthmus, but one is foreed tu adimit that when the 
Phoenicians caine, it was not the Olympian but the hero who was the 
stronger—a very striking example of the vitality of the worship of the dead 
in Greece, 

There are, however, other ditticulties about Palaemon. He is generally 
regarded as a boy, not a grown man, and this suits sery ill with his character 
as a iniyhty ghost. But there are indications that he was not really a 
boy orginally. The name, Παλαίμω». which can hardly mean other than 
* Wrestler” niust almost certainly imply a strong. grown man, while if he had 
been regarded as a boy alone, he could have never been identified with 
Meleart mn the first instance and Portunus in the secund. Probably, the 
idea uf his being a boy comes from outside and we may perhaps see some 
connexion between this and the sacrifice of babes in his honour at Tenedos.’ 
Weizsicher® thinks that this sacrifice js purely Phvenician and that it is 
simply the same as the Moloch child sacritice: this night have suggested 
the idea of Melicertes’ death as a boy. 


τ hs Δὰν τὴ <p : 
Tv Avex, 229 and Scholta. ™ Toscher, iu. 2, pp. 1253 thy so. ©Palaimon ἡ 
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Finally with regard to Palaemon we have to consider the fact that 
Heracles is found with the titles of Palaemon and Peukeus.“? Now we know 
that Palaemon was connected with pines.” Hence he inay well have had 
the title Peukeus. Heracles was sometimes identified with Meleait. Palaemon 
was also identified with Meleart. It is theretore probable that Melcart was 
the medium of transferring the title Palaemon-Peukeus to Heracles. This 
is made practically certain by the fact that the place where Heracles was 
worshipped as Peukeus was Abdera in Spain.” which, according to Strabo,” 
was a Phoenician foundation. The fact that Palaemon could give titles to 
Heracles is an additional proof that he was regarded not as a bey, but asa 
grown man. 

(3) One authority ascribes the Isthmian Games to Glaucus.? Now Glaucus, 
we are told by Pausanias, was the Taraxippos of the Isthinia, and Taraxippos 
was without doubt an angry ghost whoin the charioteers at Olympia used to 
appease with sacrifices and whose grave was in the stadium. We may thus 
infer that Glaueus was a hero, buried in the stadium at the Isthinin. He 
was supposed to be the son of Sisyphus and thus belongs tu the satae epoch 
as Palaeinon. Probably the tradition is quite currect, in that some traction 
of the Games may well have been held in his honour, while sacrifices to him 
there must have been. There is no need to identify him with the marine 
Glaucus, but if one should do so, it would mean that Corinthian mariners 
used to worship him with especial honowr and carried his cult on te and 
over the sea. 

Having surveyed the claims tu the orgin of the Isthmian Gaines, we 
may be able to judge of the position of Sinis. It seems so undoubted that 
the Games are connected with Palaemon and the worship of the dead that 
Sinis’ claim falls to the ground. All that can be said is that by holding the 
route to the Isthmus, Sinis succeeded in interrupting the Games and that his 
death was the cause of their revival. From what has been said betore, we 
may sum up what can be gathered about their early history. 

They weze founded in honour vf the ghost of Palaemon, the Wrestler, 
while another dead man, Glaucus, received minor honours. At the time 
when Sisyphus was king of Corinth (then known as Ephyra) this prinutive 
festival was in full vigour, Then, apparently, came a change of conditions on 
the Isthmus. Possibly, the strength of the house of Sisyphus weakened and 
the land was split wp among rebber-kings who were the terror of the district. 
Who they were is not known, but at this time, apparently, Ephyia became 
Corinth, and Poseidon was their god; for Sinis, who was one of then, belonged 
to the royal house of Corinth and was the son of Poseidon. It is probable 
that they were Ionians.” Another wave of the same people secins to have 
swept away the petty chieftains and the Isthmian Games were reorganised 


" Lye, dler. 663, τοῦ Κηραμύντου Πεν τέως “Clem. Alex. Strom. p. 401. 

Παλαίμονος. 8. Ἀπ} 90. Ὁ. 
™ Paus, i. 1.3. © This is made likely by Siniy’ close kinship 
2 Tretzes, dd Lie, 683. with Poseidon and Theseus—lonian god and 


"2 in, 157. Ionian hero. 
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in honour of Poseidon, the great Tonian god. Up to this time the Games 
seem tu have been annual, but at some unknown period they were held every 
two years, a change implying considerable astronomical knowledge. In spite 
of everything, the worship of the hero, in whose honour they were founded 
originally, continued to flourish till a very late period. 

To sum up our conclusions about Sinis. He was a robber-king, who 
lived at a point of vantage on the Isthmus of Corinth and robbed the 
passers-by. He was chosen king possibly on account of his strength and 
may have dwelt apart from his tribe. He was closely connected with a pine. 
the pulling down of the branches of which probably indicates a separate 
piece of ritual, but may have been the test to which he was forced to put 
his strength, the essential condition of his tenure of the kingship. In any 
case the spot where he lived was overgrown with pines. His robberies 
interrupted the already established Isthmian Games, but a wave or expedition 
of Ionians swept over his little robber-kingdom. These Ionians are typified 
by Theseus with whom he was associated in later myth. 


E. M. W. Tittyarp. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THESSALY AND MACEDONTA. 


Ix this paper I publish the remainder of the inscriptions gathered by 
Messrs. A. J. B. Wace and M.S. Thompson in the course of their journeys 
in Thessaly and Macedonia during the years 1910-121 All except the last 
belong to ancient Thessaly (including Perrhaebia), though several were 
found to the north of the frontier of modern Greece as it was prior to the 
events of 1912-13. Seven of the first eight texts come from Eastern 
Thessaly, the other (No. 7) from Tirnavos; Nos. 9-11 are unpublished 
stones from Elassona, Nos. 12 and 13 are substantial, and Nos. 14 and 15 
trifling, additions to texts of manumission-records from the same place 
already published in the Thessalian volume of the Corpus UG. ix. 2). 
Nos. 16 and 17 are long and well-preserved decrees of respectively the 
Thessalian city of Phalanna and an unidentified city of Upper Macedonia 
situated in the region called Orestis, the former belonging to the second 
century B.c., the latter dated to a.pD. 194. 


1. In the church of the monastery of Polidendri, forming part of the 
pavement inside the altar-screen. On a stele of dark marble. H. °87: 
br. 1. Letters 04 high, well cut; above them is an uninscribed space 
-29 high perhaps originally painted. 


ANOIoNEI ᾿Αγφιόνει- 
AASTAAA a ἁ στάλα 
ΤοΟυΦΡοΝ τοῦ Φρόν- 
ΕΤΟς ετος. 


The lettering indicates that this stone cannot be dated later than the 
fifth century B.C. No doubt in Thessaly, more than in many other Greek- 


1 The inscriptions previously published are has collected many inseiptions and other 
to be found in (1) aaals of Archacoloyy and antiquities into a museum at Elassona, He 
Authropoloyy (Liverpool), iti. pp. 145 ff. has not yet (October 1913) published any of 
(‘Greek Inscriptions from Thessaly’); (2) these texts, except im a preliminary notice in 
B.S i. xvii. pp. 198 ff. (CA Latin Inscription ἘΦ. *Apx. 1912, p. 265. 


from Perrhaebia’) ; (3) B.S A. xviii. pp. 133 ff. 2 For another insetiption, and ἃ stamped 
(‘Inscriptions from Beroea’) ; (4) bid-pp. 166 tf. tile, which seems to indicate that this was the 
(‘Inseriptions fiom Upper Macedonia’). site of Meliboea, see Liverpuol Annals, ili. 


Dr. A. S. Arvanitopoullos. Ephor of Anti- pp. 157 f., Nos. 11, 12, and topographical note 
quities under the Greek Government, infurms ad luce. The site is c’ose to the sea in Lat. 
me by letter that he has copied several of these 39° 40°, Long. 22° 54’ E. ((freenwich). 
inscriptions within the last few months, and 
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speaking regions at this period, the development of the letter-forms did not 
proceed uniformly: scime remoter districts might well continue to use forms 
already superseded at more enlightened centres. Thus the present inscription 
mnay not be as old ay an inscription of «ey. Larissa which contained the same 
forms, No other archaic inscriptions are known from this same clistrict, so 
we must look further afield for parallels. The characteristic forms are A 
‘merging into A), N with the first stroke longer than the others, P. $. 0 
with both strokes slightly curved, and ©: unluckily there is no delta. Of 
the longer early inscriptions occurring in the Thessalian Cores the best 
parallels seem to be 71. ix. 2, 255. 257, 1027, 1098, 1222. Some would 
appear undoubtedly earlier, namely 199, 271, 1202, 1203. 1206,1209. Of 
the former group, 255 has the same transitional u/phu: indeed © 
instead of Φ is the only ditturence from the present forms. 257 has an 
earlier dlpha, always A, but Δ not Ὁ, and & not $. 1027 has also the 
four-stroked sega, with Ὁ, and alpha resembling ours. 1098 with its 
varying alpha, and D and $, would seem-also about contemporary. 1222. 
which has A and N with strokes of equal length, and A not D, might be a 
httle later than our new inscription, though it has still 5. As none of this 
group can be placed either earlier or later than the fifth century. it seems 
impossible to date the present stone closer than that, though it seems unlikely 
to be much, if any, earlier than 450 ΒΟ. The sense is clearly : the stele of 
Anphion son of Phrones,’ the first word being the feminine of the possessive 
adjective formed from the name ’Ardiov (= ᾿Αμφίων). Similar adjectives, 
following a proper name to denote parentage, are constantly employed in 
inscriptions in the Thessalian dialect. The name ᾿Αμφίων occurs only once 
to my knowledge in Thessaly, in an inscription of Roman date.t Φρόνης is 
not a known Thessalian name, though Φρόνιμος and Φροντίς are found there.* 

2. Lbud?., serving as base for a wooden column in the nave of the same 
church. Fragment of a grave monument (¢) of white marble, broken above, 
below, and onr. H. 43: br. 40. Letters 015. 

TTFQOTOCPENHEHAL ἃ Πρωτογένης ᾿Ηλι[ο]δ[ ρου 9] 
(Rosette) (Rosette) ῃ 

Perhaps the second name should be restored as a patronyvmie adjective 
᾿Ηλι[ο]δ[ώρειος]. Both names are known in Thessaly. 


3. Thi. in the courtyard of the church. Poros statue-base. Η. 90: 
br. 46: th. 32. On the upper surface is a sinking Ineasuring “15 x *16 x Ὁ 
deep. Letters, well-cut, Ὁ, 


3. No other Thessalian inscription has such a pp. 56£ . For ’Avo- = ’Aug- in Thessalian in- 
markedly curved upsilon; in ix. 2, 271 it is seliptions ef. 7G. ix. 2, 1108, 1. 6, 1278: 
slightly cuived, but this is apparently earlier neither of these is at all early. 
and very roughly enziaved. 5 Φρόνιμος, a Tthertus, ix. 2, 563; Φροντίς, 

+ a, ix. 2, 821 as ᾿Αμφείων ; in northern feminine, ob. 1851: ef. Φρονήμων TG. τς ὃ, 
Greece ef, 7 ας vil. 2781..}. 273 ᾿Αμφιώ, bid. 5100 (a Cretan at Athens), and Bechtel-Fick, 
2489, 1.2; ef. Bechtel-Fiek. Gr. Prersonenaimen, — op. eit, pp. 282 ἢ 
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EYe. ACR Εὐ[ρύἸλοχ[ος] 
ATEAAEOE ᾿Αγελάεος 
TENEA!O=€ Τενέδεος 
ΑΝΕΌΗ ἡ “2 ἀνέθη[κε.] 


This in the first epiyraphieal record of an islander from, Tenedos in 
Thessaly, and it is interesting to note that he (or the lapidary for hin, uses 
the patronymic adjective in 1.3. The date nay be the third or even fourth 
century Bc, Neither name occurs among the few inscriptions formd on the 
island (LG. xii. 2, 639-644: ch Reeue Epigraphiqae i, A913) pp. 182 th. 


4+. Lbid., in the courtyard. Marble base, of which the inseribed surtace 
has been re-worked, with a round cutting above to receive a statue. Η, 119; 
br. and th. 40. Letters 015-02, not casy to decipher, apparently of second 
century B.C, 


ION 222 [A]ov[v]oo[e] 
XYEQNOe Ol εν χύσωνος . . οἱ 
ΡΗΤΕΥΣ [ἰεἸρητεύσ[ας 1] 


Restoration is quite uncertain. We have to pustulate somewhat uneven 
spacing in |. 1, as there is room in the middle for more than one letter, but 
Διονύσωζι] seems inevitable” In 1. 2 we should expect the name and 
patronymic of the dedicator, but I prefer not to attempt to restore the 
names. If the first were ey. [Στά]χυς the second would be impossible. Nor 
can I tind a name in -yvowv. The letters ΟἹ at the end of this line may be 
later; if they were OY they might be regarded as the genitive of the second 
name, and claimed as ancient. In 1. 3 I cannot resist [ε]ρητεύσ[ας], though 
Mr. Wace thought the first letter to be the remains of Σ᾽ 


5. At Ayia, in the museum of the school ‘ef. TG, ix. 2, L074 ff). 
Gable-topped grave-stele found at Kastri. H. 148; br. 46: th. 10. Letters 
‘03-035. In the pediment is a rosette, and below the inscription is ἃ relict 
apparently representing a rectangular inscribed tablet suspended from ἃ 
peg; below this is a herm, of which the lower part is broken away. 


OPECTHC ᾽Ορέστης 
AONTEIN Aovyetv- 
NANTHN vay τὴν 
HAYTOYIY ἡαυτοῦ γυ- 

ὃ NEK ANP WCXAIPE νέκαν' ἥρως χαῖρε. 


Ὀρέστης is not a rare name in Thessaly. Δονγεῖννα dues not occur there, 
tu my knowledge, though Longinus is found several times. The illiterate 


6 For a similar dedieation to Dionysus see ἱερητεύσας vel sim. are not rare: εἴν IN. 2, 348, 
7, ix, 2, 574 from Larissa. 1040 (418, 574 restored]. 

τ He tells me that he took it for an ethnie, 2 Tt is found in Macedonia, at Dium. CL 7.4. 
not seemmg any more letters after -evs. But 1964 (=Demitsas, Ἢ Μακεδονία. No. 175) and 
Thessalian dedications contaming the werd is common in the Imperial Age. 
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forms ἡαυτοῦ and γυνέκαν are not surprising. for this inscription can searcely 
be earlier than the late second century of our era.® 


6. Lhid. 


at Tsaiiri near Ayia. 


Grave-stele, found over a Byzantine interment, in a vineyard 


H. ‘86; br. “11; th. ‘08. Letters ‘03. 


Below the 


inscription is a space enclosed by two antae with an arched top, which was 


probably once painted. 


PIAAMHAZO 

ATIZAZY OZPAEENI 

HHPS@=XPHZTH 
XAIPAI 


Φίλα Μηδέο[υ] 

ἀπελευθέρα Eevi[x]- 

ἢ ἥρως χρηστὴ 
χαῖραι. 


For the phrase ἀπελεύθερος (vel sim.), ξενικῇ in manumission-records, see 
below, No. 12 ¢, ll. 17, 18 and note; on tomb-stones it is much rarer, though 


two examples are known from Larissa.™ 
correctness of the division of the names in ]. 1. 
Μήδειος (2? = MySeos) occurs twice in Thessaly.” 


in Thessaly.'® 


This leaves no doubt of the 
Φίλα is common, and 
Xaipat may be paralleled 


The forms of ¢ and o are commoner in S, Macedonia.# 


7. At Tirnavos,in the Museum. Limestone stele with rounded top, and 


projecting foot, found near Drusanadhes. 


br. 20; th. "15. 


The inscription reads downwards. 


H. 108 over all (‘70 without foot) ; 
Letters ‘018-025. 


1 | /\ O/B Oro ΓΤ © im SaIMD Φιλομρότοι τὀπίσαμα. 


Te. Φιλομ(β)ρότου τὸ ἐπίσημα. 


Philombrotos is not a rare name, though I know no other example of it 


in which the @ is elided.® 


It is unusual to find the word ἐπίσημα used in 
an inscription, for ἐπίσημον is the ordinary term for a device. 


For what 


purpose ‘ Philombrotos his mark’ was set up we cannot tell, though it seems 
more natural to regard it as a boundary-stone than a tombstone. 

The lettering seems distinctly earlier than that of No. 1 of the inscriptions 
published here, and may perhaps indicate a date early in the fifth century, 
but the rough surface of the stone probably accounts for some of the 


irregularities of the letter forms. 


® For the accusative in -ay cf. IG. ix. 2, 937, 
1087 ete : for γυνέκα, ibid. 940, 942 : for faur- 
= ἑαυτ-, thr! 977. For ἥρως of a dead woman, 
αὐτὰς 930. 932, 934, 936, οἷοι, ete. 

A similar stele, uninseribed, was found 
together with this one, and another was seen 
by Mr. Wace at Elassona. 

1 jx, 2, 851, 866. 

12 ix, 2, 89, 1. 27, 583. 

Pix. 2.758 ; cf. χέραι, thi. 959, 973. 
E.g. at Beroea, B.S. d. xviii. pp. 133 ff. 
Nos. 5, 11, 22. 


1δ᾽ For names in -μβροτος cf. Bechtel-Fick, op, 
cif, p. 198, and a few cognate names, none 
from the Greek mainland, in -popros: the 
present form would seem transitional between 
these two classes. The genitive in τοὶ is not 
unusual in an early inscription in Thessaly, cf. 
ix. 2, 505, 506, ete. 

18 ἘῈπίσημα appears fiom L. and S. to be used 
only hy Simonides, Aeschylus, and Euripides. 
For ἐπίσημον. cf. the Delian Inventory, Dittenb, 
Syll.? 588, 11. 3, 5, 191, ete.; it is common in 
both prose-writers and poets. 
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ὃ. At Mihes (Δ]ηλεές) in Magnesia. On a slab of marble, which 
is complete below only, found at Bupha.’ H. -21: br. 31; th. 10. 
Letters -02. 


“ΜΝ ελλ] - τ HL... es. EAR. - - 
=ZNBPAXEOICXOOI - - εν βραχέοις χθοΐν - - 
λιποντὰ - - λιπόντα 
NEWNENTOCEAE - - λεὼν ἐντὸς ἔδε[θλον ἔχει 1]. 


Clearly an epitaph written in clegiacs. As 1. 3 is not inscribed after 
λιπόντα We may conclude that the first four or five syllables of 1. 4 are lost 
from the left of that line, and that at least eight letters are missing on the 
right. I restore ἔδεθλον ἔχει to account for the accusative λιπόντα, though 
this is quite tentative!® Βραχέοις, as though from βράχεος, is striking. 
The date can hardly be earlier than the second century of our era. 


Inscriptions from Elassuna. 


9. In the altar of a ruined chapel, beside the church of the Παναγία in 
the Christian quarter of Elassona, and adjoining LG. ix. 2, 1310. On a 
marble block, which has been cut down to form a Byzantine capital. 
H. ‘67; br. 27. Letters Ὁ]. 


OCTH//TOAEOLAN:/HNOPOLT///// 
THNBEZAMHNONETTIACK AHTIIAAHA 
ATEAEYOEPWOEICVITODIAOZENOVTOV 
OVEAWKENTHTTOAEITAKATATON 


[Tapsevort los ris] πόλεος ᾿Αν[τ]ήνορος τί οὔ] 
- - τὴν β΄ ἑξάμηνον ἐπὶ ᾿Ασκληπιάδη στρ(ατηγοῦντος 1) 
- - ἀπελευ(θ)ερωθεὶς ὑπὸ Φιλοξένου τοῦ ᾿ 
- - ov ἔδωκεν τῇ πόλει τὰ κατὰ τὸν 
[νόμον.] 

As nine letters are lost from the beginning of |. 1 there can hardly be 
more than seven missing from Il. 2 and 3, and still fewer from |. 4. The sign 
at the end of 1. 2 is perhaps a blundered form of a ligature of CTP, short for 
στρατηγοῦ or ( -γοῦντος). 

None of these names can be recognized in other local inscriptions. 
᾿Αντήνωρ is found only once in the Index to J.G. ix. 2.and then as ᾿Αντάνουρ. 
᾿Ασκληπιάδης, though a common name in Thessaly, is not hitherto known as 
the name of a pruetor. The name Φιλόξενος is known already at this site ; it 
might be possible to identify him with Φιλόξενος of No. 1301, ll. 3, 10, whose 
father’s name in the former line is highly doubtful. The lettering is not 
dissimilar in these two inscriptions, which may well belong to the early 
second century of our era. 


τ The find-spot of 2.@. ix. 2, 1110 Cf. νάσω ἔδεθλον, Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 978. 1. 9. 
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10. Thiel. In the Chiveh of the Παναγία. on the gabled top of a 
grave-stele, Η, δῇς br. 37. Letters 02, much damaged. 
APIZZETOKPATHS!IAIKEOPEMOY XAIPE 
᾿Αρισστοκράτης ᾿Ιδικεθρεμου χαῖρε. 


The reduplieated κήτει is common in such Thessalian names." The 
second name savours of corruption, which I cannot profess to cure: the first 
letter, the @ and the p are all doubtful. 


11. Zbid. On a marble block inscribed on iwo sides. built into a 
spring, so that the lower part is hidden. H. 46: br. 15: th. 25. 
Letters ‘015. 


i OAEMAIOYTOY, ; - - Πτ]ολεμαίου τοῦ * : 

O'/OY! /EAEYOEP!, - - οοου [a7 Jerevdep| w |- 
AYCENEAEYNOPIA [θεῖσαι 2] - - avoevea Evrropia 
TWNTATEINOMENA [ἔδωκεν ἑκάστη αὐτῶν τὰ γεινόμενα 
AKB< 5 [ἐκ τοῦ νόμου] δ᾽ yvapia κβ΄ «. 


Restoration very uncertain. As Εὐπορία in |. 3 seems to be known in 
Thessaly only as the name of a (ibertu,? it seems natural so to regard it here, 
and the other letters in this line will be the name of one or more women 
manumitted at the same time. The suggested restoration of 1. 4 seems 
indicated by the letters τῶν, but it demands thirteen letters as against ten in 
1, 5; and there is no safe clue to the number missing at the beginning of 1. 2, 
which perhaps contains the name of a second ταμίας, if we restored 
ταμιευόντων in |, 1. There is really not sufficient evidence for a convincing 
restoration, 


11}. IMM SY sNTANTONTEME ΑΒΩΝ 

EIT CPAIRELOYN eC KAQ 

εν MEE OG O 2 SEN ὭΣΘ Ὁ 

STP ΡΣ ὁ ΑΝ 

ἜΣ τε τῶν ZL AOK EIN 

: THT sh pe ENA\ ee ΠΩ" 
ae YA 

TP ME YORTONIGNTES YNIBO NAA, 


ΕἼΤ ΓΟΥ ~ ΟΝ TTEOKAM NA 10\ 
KES NAS ANAPAH ATT EAE YOE 


GEIS AY TIOEAAANCKPAT OY — 
Tow j2NEL 102 FAQs ENTHES 
INEDTATEING ΕΝΑΚ. TOYNIMOY 


S KB< 


“OE CApicoréas, Ltt. ix. 2, 9 1.45 ᾿Αρισστονίκη, 304. 


Τ᾽ See LG. ix, 2, Index I sz. 
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Ταρ[εἸευόντων τῶν Περρα[ιἸϑῶν 
Ἢ τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν ἐπίὶ ] Γραικεΐου Πρόκλω 
[ ... στρ]ᾳατηχοῦ Ποσειδώνιος ὁ Es 
[ἀἸπελευθερωθεὶς ἀπίὸ . ..]nave- 
5 ----y... ς ἔδωκεν 
τῇ πί[όλει] τ[ὰ] yfevouleva ἐκ τοῦ 
νό[μο]υ δ(γιάρια) [κβ΄ <.] 
Ταμιευόντων τῶν Περρᾳιβῶν Mag... ve. - 
(i ίππου [τὸν ᾿ἐπὶ σἰτρ(ατηγοῦ 2) Πρόκχω [ἐ]ν[ε]α[υἹτὲν 
10 Ao...-. ᾿Αλεξάνδρα ἡ ἡ ἀπελευθε- 
[ρωθεῖσᾳ ὑ ὑπὸ ᾿Ἑλλανοκράτους 
τοῦ [Μέ]νω[ν]ος ἔδωκεν τῇ πό- 
λει τὰ γεινόμενα ἐκ τοῦ νόμου 
δί(ηνάρια) « β'«. 
1ὅ [ΤαμιεύοἸντος ᾿Αντιγόνου [τ]οῦ Παρ - - 
----- ἡ ἀπελευθεϊρωθεῖσα) K.7.r. 


(at least one more line below this.) 


The last two lines are from the copy only. The stone is very much 
worn and has large cracks in the surface, and Iam not sure that it does not 
bear faint traces, just above 1. δὲ of a previous inscription. I have deciphered 
from the squeeze much more than Mr. Wace copied. but this is not surprising 
in view of the awkwardly placed spot where the stone is built “in. There are 
still several uncertain points in the text, though there is happily no doubt 
about its most interesting feature, the phrase ταμιενόντων τῶν Περραιβῶν in 
I. 1 and & This is not known elsewhere on a Thessalian inscription, and 
raises an interesting problem, which seems tu defy solution. The date of this 
inscription, en the evidence of the preefor's name in Il. 2,9, is the second 
century of our cra, apparently in the reign of Hadrian. But the independent 
existence of the Perrhaebi as a κοινὸν is now regarded as having terminated 
in the thne of Augustus, as after that epoch the manuinission records 
Perrhaebian cities ave dated by the year of the στρατηγὸς of Thessaly?! 
That is the case in the present inscription, for the other inscriptions in which 
Graeceius Proclus is στρατηγὸς do not belong to Perrhaebia. We must then 
asstune that no change had taken place since the time of Augustus im the 
matter of the Perrhaebian cities dating their records by the Thessalian 
proctor, and theretore that there is no question of a revival of the κοινὸν 
Περραιβῶν as ἃ political unity. But what is quite plain from this 
inscription is that there was, at least in this year, a system of federated 
financial management for some cities of the Perrhaebi, at least in the matter 
of manumission: what cities shared it we cannot say, though presumably 
Olodsson, where this stone was found, was one of them, ὅτι nor how long it 


ἈΠ See especially G. Kip, Thesselisehe Stuhen — inseriptions at Elassona to Azorus, but without 
Halle, 1910; pp. 112 Hf. sufficient reason though he may be right in 
zla Kern, 7.ἰ. ix. 2, p. 265, attributes all the ΒΟΠῚΘ cases. 
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lasted ; still less why and how it was organized. The praetorship of Graeceius 
Proclus is known already from three inscriptions,” and falls early in the second 
century of our era. It is true that the lettering of this inscription might as 
a whole point to an earlier date, but this is extremely unlikely, in view of the 
ligatured abbreviation in 1. 9, which I take to stand for στρατηγός, for which 
we have close parallels in more than one of the other inscriptions of this 
type. 

In ll. 1, 2, the names of the ταμίαι of the year are not given, and where 
they recur in ll. 8, 9, they are not intelligible. The former name begins with 
Maco apparently, though the third letter is extremely doubtful and might 
even be N: the second ends in IIIIOY which looks very like -ίππου, as I 
restore it, but many variants such as -vetiov are quite possible. In 1. 9 
ἐνιαυτὸν seems obvious, and suits the letters which are decipherable, but it 
leaves us with space for six letters of which the first is A, and the second 
perhaps O, to account for. I have no solution to offer, nor can I explain 
the space which may have contained three letters in |. 3 before [στρ]ατηγοῦ. 
But the spacing of these documents is so erratic that little importance need 
be attached to such gaps. The names call for little comment, though it is 
perhaps worth noting that ἸΠοσειδώνεος in 1. 3 is not known hitherto as the 
name of a libertus in Thessaly. In 1. 15 ᾿Αντίγονος might be the same man as 
the ταμίας in IG. ix. 2, 1293, 1. 4, though he is there ταμίας τῆς πόλεως. If 
I am right in restoring Mévwros in |. 12, this suggestion gains a little support 
from Μένων being also the name of the father of a munumissor whose name 
is lost, in 1. 8 of the same stone. But both names are common in Thessaly. 


Additions to Inscriptions in the Corpus (1.G. ix. 2, 1295 ff). 


12a, =1295a, after 1. 18, (For corrections to 1]. 1-17 see "Ed. ’Apy. 
1912, p. 265.) 


Ταμιεύοντος Μενελάου Νεικόπο- 

20 rus ἡ ἀπελευθερωθεῖσα ὑπὸ Θ- 
έρωνος καὶ Φιλίνης καὶ ᾿Αλκίπο[υ] 
ἔδωκεν τῇ πόλει δ(ηνάρια) κβ' (ὀβολοὺς: Ξ. 
Ταμιεύοντος "Αρχωνος 
Δήτη ἡ ἀπολυθῖσα τῆς πα- 

25 ραμονῆς ἔδωκεν τῇ πόλει 

(ηνάρια) κβ΄ (ὀβολοὺς) = IZ. 
(Followed by several more lines which it was impossible to copy.) 


Several of these names are known already in Thessalian inscriptions. 
Here as throughout this article those names which occur in the Index to 
IG. 1x. 2 are not commented upon, except in cases of certain or possible 
identification. 


°? TG. ix, 2, 21, 825, 1268. *5 1268, 11. 48, 45; above, No. 9, 1. 2. 
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LI. 20, 21. Θέρων is not known in Thessaly, but several kindred names 
oceur there?! Φιλίνης is presumably from Φιελῖνα rather than Φίλι(ν)να."" 
"Αλκίππος occurs once; the spelling of such names with one 7 15 far from 
rare (cf. Φέλεπος, 1.4. ix. 2, 808).*° 

L. 24. Arn is not known in Thessalian inscriptions: it is perhaps 
taken from the Macedonian place-name (cf. Dittenb. Syl/.? 318, note 2: 
Bechtel-Fick, pp. 350 ἢ) 

As the naine of the pruetur is not given for either of these years, exact 
dating is impossible and conjectures may wait for the present.” The phrase 
ἀπολυθ(ε)ῖσα τῆς παραμονῆς is known already, and means that the person 
thus liberated was now freed from the condition attached to a previous 
manumission of remaining with his or her owner during the latter’s lifetime, 
or for some specified period.8 The verb ἀπολύειν is not a synonym for 
ἀπί(ἐξ-)ελευθεροῦν, but seems in Thessaly to be used only, as here, with 
reference to release from παραμονή."5 


12h, = 12958, ll. 16 ff. (numbered there as 34 ff. continuously from «>. 


Ταμιεύοντος τῆς πόί(λεως) Παρμε- 
(85) νίωνος τοῦ Φιλοξένου Εὖ- 
πραξις ἡ ἀπελευθέρα 
Φίλωνος τοῦ Φίλωνος 
20. ἔδωκεν τῇ πόί(λει) δ(ηνάρια) KB’ «. 
Ταμιεύοντος τῆς πόλεως Εὐ- 
βιότου τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν τὸν ἐπὶ στρα- 
(40) τηγοῦ ᾿Ακύλα Εὐφροσύνη ἡ ἀπελευ- 
θερωθεῖσα ὑπὸ Φιλίππου ᾿Αντιφί- 
25 λου Στράτωνος ἔδωκεν τῇ πόλει 
δίηνάρια) KB" «. 
Ταμιεύοντος τῆς πόλεως Δωροβοιλου ἐ ἐν 
(45) στρατηγῷ ᾿Ἀλειειοηῷ ᾿Απολλωνία ἡ ἀπε- 
λευθερωθεῖσα ὑπὸ Στράτωνος |AIAOY 
30. [ἔ]δωκεν τῇ πόλει δίηνάρια) KB «. 


(Βα). 
2 Θειρίων, IG. ix. 9, 272: Θέρσων, ibid. 275, ἀπελευθερωθ(εϊῖσα - - - τῆς παραμονῆς ; 129θ a, 
1.13; Θέρσουν, ἰδ], 511,1, 55; Θεύρων, ibid. 1. 8, [ἀ]πολυθεὶς τῆς π. (see below, No. 13a for 
74, 1 3, correction of the reading mpax@es in the 


2 Cf, bed. 11743 and the maseuline names Corpus) ; Dittenb. Syl/.? 863, ll. 2, 3, ἀπέλυσε 
Φιλεῖνος, ibid. 740, 1232, 1. 35 Φιλῖνος, ibid. ᾿Αμμία ras παραμονᾶς Σύνφορον (as ἃ reward for 
517, 1. 56; Φιλῖνα seems a new name in having ransomed her mistress who had been 


Thessaly. taken prisoner in some fighting, see Ditten- 
% Zod. 1295 α, 11. 7, 10, 12 (the same man). _ berger’s note ad doe ) ; and in general, Calderini, 
27 See below, p. 330. La Manomissione, ete. pp. 277 tf. 

38. See G. Renseh, De Vanumissionum Trulis 39 In LG. ix. 2, 1121, L 1, where ἀπελύθη 


apud Thessalos (Diss. Phil. Halenses, xviil, | appears alone in a similar inscription. the stone 
pp. 107ff.). Ch ZG. ix. 2, 1044, Il. 5, 6, ἡ 15 incomplete. 
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11. 16 tt. “=34 ff: are given incorrectly and incompletely in the Corpus. 
The chief alterations are Εὔπραξις for ἸΤρᾶξις in 1]. 17, 18, and Φίλωνος for 
Ydevos in|. 19. ‘The remainder of the earlier version is quite inadequate. 

Ll. 21,22. Εὐβίοτος the ταμίας is to be distinguished trom the official 
of the same name in two other manumission-records of this state °° but his 
name together with that of his father Ἱπποκράτης appears in |. 27 of the 
hitherto unpublished face uf this stele (see below, 1295¢. 1. 273, as ταμίας in 
in the praetorship of ᾿Ακύλας, as here. The latter is hitherto unknown, but 
his date can be tixed roughly. 

Τ, 27. The name of the ταμίας can hardly be correct as it stands, but 
it Is Not easy to emend."! The praetorship of ᾿Αλέξανδρος is known hitherto 
from coins only.” The last six letters of 1 29 contain presumably another 
moniimssors name but it is quite uncertain. 


13. = 1295 ¢. Letters, in 11. 1-20, ce. 013 high. The rest 009-011. 


TAMIEYONT ANTH ZNOAENT 
AYAOYABBIOY TO EIBIOY TOY 

ME OY = TOYT ONENIAY TONTON 
ΕΠΙΣΤΡΑΤΉΓΟΥΣ OL CANAPYKA 
TATOKAIZ APC SK PIMAMHNO> 
AE SKANOP1 OY NOYMANIAO! 
ΓΕΝΗΦΈΝΤΕΣ ἈΤΤῈ ΛΕΎΘΕΡΟΙ 
ZLYPIXAATTIOAANNIAOE OAD PA 
AARZALTAPMALATIOAAQNIA 
OIATIHAEYOE POMENOIYTIOSiAE 
TAIPOY TOY EAAANOK PAT OY £1 
AQKANT nH MOAEI]TAT EINCMENA 
KTOY NOMOYE KAT ΤΟΣ AINAP 

te ΚΟ SIAVOOCGAOY 2 ΤΕΣ 
ΣΆΡΑΣ MHNOX OYOYATIATHE: 
VTIHAEYO EPOMENHYNOTAZ, 
OYRKAVAY Zi MAX OYKAISIAME=EN 
KHE AQKE THTIOAEITAT EINOM= 
NAEKTOYNOMOYAINAPIAEIKOZIA 
OOBOAOYETEEEAPES 


DWE YON TO UTHEMOAE ὦ LTAELANSP 
"CY E AAANOKPATOY © TONE NIAY TON TON 
BE METFAT HT OYAAE ZTIMMOYAAMAZOA 
NEAE YOEPINOEIZ Υ MOFIAMN NOL 
HA AT AL ES SY KEN THOOAE] TAI. 
SIOMENASKBIC 


, na 
Taptevoyter τῆς πόλεως 
Αὔλου ᾿λββίου Σωσιβίου τοῦ 
ΔΙεθύστου τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν τὸν 


κὴ LG. ix. 2, 1299, 1. 1; 1300, I. 2, 9. Φιλόδωρος. IG. ix. 2, 555, 1 2 (not a very 
Ἢ The simplest conjecture is Δωρόφιλος, appropriate name for a ταμίας !) 
which is not known in Thessaly ; but cf 8 ΒΔΓ, Thessaly to Aetolin, pp- 1, 2, δ, 
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Σ Ν a SS , ὃ 
ἐπὶ στρατηγοῦ Σωσάνδρου κα- 
ὃ τὰ τὸ Καίσαρος κρῖμα, μηνὸς 
Λεσχανορίου νουμηνίᾳ οἱ 
γενηθέντες ἀπελεύθεροι 
Συρίχα ᾿Απολλωνία Θεοδώρα 
᾿Αλεξᾶς Παρμᾶς ᾿Απολλωνία 
10 οἱ ἀπηλευθερωμένοι ὑπὸ Φιλε- 
,ὔ ne ΄ὔ yy 
ταίρου τοῦ ‘EXXavoxpatous é- 
δωκαν TH πόλει τὰ γεινόμενα [ἐ]- 
κ τοῦ νόμου ἕκαστος δινάρϊ ι]- 
” , > A 4 
[a] εἴκοσι δύο ὀβολοὺς τέσ- 
~ Xx ,ἅ 3 4 [2 
16 σαρας: μηνὸς Θύου ᾿Απάτη ἡ 
ἀπηλευθερωμένη ὑπὸ Γαξ[αί]- 
ov καὶ Λυσιμάχου καὶ Φίλας Eev[e]- 
Kh ἔδωκε τῇ πόλει τὰ γεινόμε- 
να ἐκ τοῦ νόμου δινάρια εἴκοσι δ[]- 
30 ο ὀβολοὺς τέσσαρες. 
[Τ]αμιεύοντος τῆς πόλεως ᾿Ασάνδρ- 
ae 7ὔ Ν Ἂς Ν x 
[ov] τοῦ “Ελλανοκράτους τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν τὸν 
ἐπὶ στρατηγοῦ ᾿Αλεξίππου Δαμᾶς ὁ ἀ- 
πελευθερωθεὶς ὑπὸ Φίλωνος (τοῦ Φίλωνος 2) ᾽Δ[ν»]- 
25. τιπάτρας ἔδωκεν τῇ πόλει τὰ γε[ε}- 
νόμενα S(nvapia) x8" (ὀβολοὺς) = =. 
Ταμιεύοντος τῆς πόλεως Εὐβ[ι1- 
ότου τοῦ Ἵπποκράτους τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν τὸ[ν] 
ἐπὶ στρατηγοῦ ᾿Ακύλα Aais ἡ ἀπελευθερωθε[1]- 
80. σα ὑπὸ Φίλωνος (τοῦ Φίλωνος 2) ᾿Αντιπάτρας Φιλοξένου ᾿Αρχεπό[λε]- 
ὡς ἔδωκεν τῇ πόλει τὰ γεινόμενα δί(ηνάρια) KB’ (ὀβολοὺς) = =. 
Ταμιεύοντος τῆς πόλεως ᾿Ασάνδρου τοῦ ‘EA[Aa]- 
νοκράτους ἐν στρατηγῷ Πετάλῳ τὸ τρίτον Ζῳ- 
[σ {]ίον ἡ ἀπηλενθερωμένη ὑπὸ ᾿Αθηναγόρου τοῦ Μεν([π|- 
or , ao a , 2 ve 
35 που Xypetiéws ξενικῇ ἔδωκε τῇ πόλει ἐν μηνὶ Ἵπ- 
’, A Σ lel f if ft 
ποδρομίῳ Ta ἐκ τοῦ νόμου δ(ηνάρια) κβ΄ <. 


Ll. 1-3. Ταμιευόντων seems to be a mistake of the engraver's, as it is 
followed by the name of only one ταμίας. In Il. 21, 27, and 32 the participle 
is correctly given in the singular. This is preferable to supposing either 
that the name of the other treasurer (if there was one) is omitted, or that 
Αὖλος "ABBtos was one (and in this case his father’s name is not given) and 
Σωσίβιος the other. It seems probable that this man is related to Me@varns 
SworBiov in ix. 2, 1282, 1. 9, and, as the present inscription belongs to the 
age of Augustus and the other to that of Tiberius it is a fair assumption 
that they are father and son, in spite of the younger man not having a 
Roman praenomen or nomen. Whether Sosibius is brother or grandfather 
of Εὐβίοτος Μεθύστου who is ταμίας in Nos. 1299,1.1, and 1300, 1. 2, is 
not clear, owing to the uncertain date of these stones. 
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Li. 4,5. The praetorship of Sosander κατὰ τὸ Καίσαρος κρῖμα is known 
already trom another manumission-record® and falls in the reign of 
Augustus. ; 

L.7. This use of the participle γενηθέντες does not occur in the other 
Thessalian records of this class, though the weak perfect γεγονότες δὲ and 
the ordinary aorist yevouevos® are both found with the adjective ἀπελεύ- 
θερος (-οι). . 

LL. 8,9. Συρίχα isa new name in Thessaly, though kindred forms are 
not rare For such names as ᾿Αλεξᾶς and Παρμᾶς, themselves not hitherto 
found in Thessaly, it is easy to multiply parallels.” 

Ll 10, 11. Φιλέταιρος Ἑλλανοκράτους is perhaps a brother of 
ἸΆσανδρος ‘EX. who appears as ταμίας in 1]. 21 f, 32 of this inscription, but 
the father’s name is not rare in the district at about this time (.@. ix. 2, 
1292, 1301). 

L. 15. The month Θῦος is not known hitherto in Perrhaebian 
inscriptions, and this seems to confirm the suspicions of the compiler of 
the Index to I. G. ix. 2 that the Perrhaebi did not retain their own calendar 
when their political existence was practically at an end. 

L. 16. Γαζαῖος is new name in Thessaly, and indeed unknown to me 
elgewhere.3* 

LI. 17,18. Ξενικῇ, which appears again in |. 35, is a common expression 
in this class of inscriptions, and the variant δωρεὰν ξενικῇ occurs once in an 
inscription of Azoros.® 

L. 20. Τέσσαρες is perhaps due to careless cutting, as we have 
τέσσαρας in 1. 15. 

L. 23. ᾿Αλέξιππος is a praetor hitherto unknown ; his name is common 
in Thessaly. For Δαμᾶς compare the names in |. 9 above (and note 
ad loe.). 

Ll. 24, 25. The crasis of καὶ and a name beginning with a vowel is 
apparently unknown in Thessaly, and therefore I am inclined to regard the 
K as ἃ sign indicating ‘son of a man of the same name. This is likewise 
unparalleled in Thessaly, though not uncommon elsewhere, and as it occurs 
with the same name in |. 30, and as moreover Φίλων Φίλωνος occurs as a 
manumissor on another face of this same stone (1295 b, 1. 19, see above) 


33 7. ix. 2, 1042, Il. 21, 22. 

34 Ibid. 568, 1. 3. 

% Ibid. 1297, 11. 17, 59. 

36 Ibid. Index i. s.vr. Σύρα, Σύριος, Σύρος. 

7 Tn Thessaly we find inter alia ᾿Απελλᾶς, 
᾿Ασκλᾶς, Aayas, Anas, “Erappas, Ἑρμᾶς, 
Zwoas, Ἡρακλᾶς, Μητρᾶς, Σωϊσ]ᾶς», Φανᾶς. 
Αλεξᾶς, at Olympia, Dittenb. Syll.? 612, 11. 
27, 32; at Sparta, 7G. v. 1, 62, 188, 675. 
Παρμᾶς I cannot find elsewhere; but cf. 


der gr. Papyri, p. 253; Bechtel-Fick, pp. 29 f. 

3% 7G, ix. 2, Index vi. 4. 

38 Presumably tormed from γάζα ; in 1295a, 
1. 8, Arvanitopoullos reads Γαζαίου for [Mav]- 
axafov, as the father of the ταμίας Lysimachus, 
ἜΦ. *Apx. 1912, p. 265; they are clearly the 
same persons as here. 

39 Jbid. 1296u, 1. 20. Cf. Rensch, op. cit, 
pp. 118 ff; in general, Calderini, op. cit, 
pp. 272 ff. Note that in f.G@. ix. 2, Index iv. 6 


Παρμενᾶς, etc., Bechtel-Fick, p. 19. In general 
ef. Kuhner-Blass, dusfuhrliche Grammatik der 
gr. Sprache, i. pp. 498 f. ; Mayser, Grammatek 


the reference to No. 1268 should read 1. 33 not 
1. 13. 
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I believe this to be the true explanation. Further, the absence of καὶ 
between two names is paralleled perhaps in 1. 29 of the inscription just 
quoted, certainly im ix. 2, 288 1.5: and in ix. 2, 1043, ll. 1, 2, as restored 
by Rensch (op. cit. p. 88). 

L. 27. For the treasurership of Eubiotus in the year of ᾿Ακύλας 
ef. ll. 21 ff. of side 6 of this inscription. This shows that the entries on this 
stone were not made in exact chronological order, proceeding through each 
face in succession. For further remarks on the chronology, see below. 

LI. 29-31. The name Aas is not found in Thessaly? An ᾽᾿Αρχέπολις 
(perhaps the same person) appears in the same capacity in Il. 8 and 12 of 
side ᾧ of this stone. 

Ll. 32, 33. Asander was clearly re-appointed ταμίας, as he appears as 
such in the praetorship of both Alexippus (Il. 21f.) and Petalus. The latter, 
who here holds oftice for the third time, is elsewhere unknown, though 
possibly to be identified with Πέταλος ᾿Αμύντα in No. 1296 u, 1.13. The 
name of the libertu is not quite certain. The second letter I take to be ὦ, 
and this leaves little choice. Ζωσίον is not known in Thessaly,*! though 
names beginning with Zw- are common there. 

11. 34, 35. Μένιππος seems to be the name of the father of "A@nva- 
yopas, though the fourth and sixth letters are not clear and the fifth is lost. 
Meve[A]déou is just possible. For the spelling Χυρετιέως for Kupetiéws 
compare J. G. ix. 2, 8349 α. 1. 2, Χυρετιαίων ; the ethnic is Κυρετιεύς (-céov 
in gen. pl.) in the letter of Flamininus to the city.” For ξενικῇ see above, 
ll. 17, 18. The month ἹἹπποδρόμιος, the eleventh in the Thessalian 
calendar, is known already to belong also to the Perrhaebian.* For τὰ ἐκ 
τοῦ νόμου, which is not a common formula in manumission-records in 
Perrhaebia, we may compare instances from cities of Achaea Phthiotis.# 


13 = 1296. The stele bearing this inscription contains another list of 
manumissions on its right-hand side (= 12966). A squeeze of the published 
face (= 1296 a) enables us to make the following corrections of the text in 
the Corpus. 

L. 2. For ANO read yno: the letters before this are not clear, but 
seem to be E///S@///E¥ rather than ΕἸΣ ΘΗΚ as in the Corpus. 

L. 8 For MPAXOEIE read \NOAYO@EIS.*” There seems to be a 
letter between the 90 AS at the end of the line, either Κα or xX. We 
should read therefore ὑπὸ (?)Kaa[...... τοῦ] Εὐμήλου. 

L. 21, ad init. =NA, instead of “NA. 

L. 26, ad init. 1101 Ζωσίμην, followed by THNE/ ¥YTON, fe. τὴν 
é[av|rav. Note that the letters do not fall under those which appear 


© Ch. LG. xiv, 1828. 4: ΠΟ. ix. 2, 102a, ll. 4, 5, τὸ ἐκ τοῦ [νόμ]ον 

41 For Zw- names cf. Bechtel-Fick, p. 183. στατῆρας ιε΄; and in 109, at Halos, pussin. 

42° 7,G. ix. 2, 338, 1.1. The site of Kuperiai # See above, note on 1295 α, ll. 24 f. for 
is at Demeniko, some ten miles S.W. of another instance of this verb; this was con- 
Elassona. jecturally restored by Rensch, op. cif. p. 112. 


4. 7,.G, ix. 2, 1282, 1. 36. 
ΖΝ 
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above them in the Corpus, for the correct alignment of the central letters in 
1]. 25, 26 is this: 


It is possible that at the end of 1, 25 we should read Θυόσ[τρατος] vel siie., 
and regard the three letters before Ζωσίμην as the end of the father’s name 
—(2)voy. Neither here nor in |. 2 does the squeeze seem to support Rensch’s 
conjecture θήκ(η), (lve. cit.), but the stone is rather worn in both places. 


13) = 1296). Practically complete on left after 1. 6, but damaged on r. 
The letters mostly range between ‘008 and ‘014 in height, but are larger and 
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ΣΤΟΤΕΛΟΥΣ 
NTHNE/ 3 TON. 


less regular towards the end. 


a 2 
HHS 
oy KAiNA 
ST EKNANAYTS 
NABEINAPIA K 308 
LEY ONT NAPNALC 
VOYOE OAM POY TONENIA, 
VERMAIOYAN AEKATHA 
IILY MOAEON T OZTOY LE 
EINOME NAAEINAPIAK 5 


TAMIE YON? ZNAPNAT O 
TOYOEOKn PoYTONETIUA,, 
NOYAES KAN OPIOYAOITION 
ANTEX ET? EPsY ΘΕΙ ΣΑΎΠολλε 
1 OYTIBY ZFANIOYT OYMEAEAT F 
1TATEINCMENAAEINAPIA K RIT 
TAMIE {τῷ NAYTOBOYAOYTOY! * 
FENOA LOY TON ENIAYTON EM STRAT 
lOY 2ZANiwt/ CHAT EAE YOEPNOEIYAYI 


" SAN APOYL A! AX THZTAYZANIOY KSI 
MCAENST|N NT EKNINMOYEAN KEN 
MICAE] ZEINAPIA ΓΕ 


SWIX ONT ANAERNISCOY 
YX TOY TOYSIOMHSOYITONE 
DATHIF OY EYyPrAAMANT OL 
WOrOBOHAMYIYNTAZOANEN 


ynoapP ELEASoy TOYEYSH 
C\ SOY KA, EYAHMOYKAIA 
Pees ENE AAoyYES AKENTHMOS 
Er nAri A ΚΒ οὐ τ τ 
a are Saree 
- - ‘Hynoila {4 - - - 
- - οὐ καὶ Na - - - 
-- τῶ]ν τέκνων adTold - - - ἔδωκεν τὰ γει]}- 
[νόμε]να Sewapia κβ΄, ὀβ(ολοὺς) [= =. 
[Ταμ]ιευόντων ᾿Αρναγόϊρα τοῦ - -, - - | 


ἢ : ἣ ἊΝ 
τοῦ Θεοδώρου τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν ἐπὶ στρατηγοῦ - - ο]- 
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v, ᾿Ερμαίου δωδεκάτῃ A[- - - ὁ ἀπελευθερω]- 
θεὶς ὑπὸ Λέοντος τοῦ Δεί[- - - ἔδωκεν τὰ] 

10 [γ]εινόμενα δεινάρια κβ΄ [ὀβ(ολοὺς) = Ξ.] 
Ταμιευόντων ᾿Αρναγό[ρα τοῦ - -, - -| 
τοῦ Θεοδώρου τὸν ἐπὶ ᾿Αν[- - ἐνιαυτὸν - -]- 
σίου, Λεσχανορίου λοιπῶν [- - - ἡ} 
ἀπελευθερωθεῖσα ὑπὸ Me[- - τοῦ - -, - -]- 

15 ἰου Παυσανίου τοῦ Μελεάγρ[ου ἔδωκεν] 
τὰ γεινόμενα δεινάρια κβ', (ὀβολοὺς agar 
'Γαμιευόντων Αὐτοβούλου τοῦ I[- -, - - Tov] 
Fevordovu τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν ἐπὶ στρατ| nyo - -]- 
[ν ?Jous Δημιλὼ(2) ἡ ἀπελευθερωθεῖσα ὑπὸ - -, AX ἢ- 

20 εξάνδρου, Tayias () τῆς Παυσανίου καὶ - - - - 

πόλεως τῶν τέκνων μου ἔδωκεν [τῇ] 

πόλει δεινάρια ιε΄. 

[ΤαἹμιενόντων Λεωνίδου [τοῦ - -, - -]- 

ράτου τοῦ Διομήδους τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν ἐπὶ στ]- 

ρατηγοῦ Εὐρυδάμαντος, [- - (μηνὸς )]- 

ou ὀγδόῃ, ᾿Αμύντας ὁ ἀπελ[ευθερωθεὶς} 

ὑπὸ ᾿Αρενελάου τοῦ Εὐδήμου καὶ] 

[Δὲ ἐ]ον[ ὑ]σου(2) καὶ Εὐδήμου καὶ Α[- - τοῦ} 

᾿Αρενελάου ἔδωκεν τῇ πό[λει] 

850. δεινάρια KB’ ὀβο(λοὺς) = Ξ. 


Ww 
Or 


Ll. 1-3. Nothing is certain, except that we must restore in |. 2 some 
such name as Ἡγησίας or Η γησίπολιες, which are both known in Thessaly. 

L. 6. ᾿Αρναγόρας is not known as a Thessalian name, though names 
beginning in this way are common in this region.’ 

L. 8. The month ‘Eppaios, as also Λεσχανόριος in |. 13, is common to 
the calendars of Thessaly and Perrhaebia.** 

L.12. The formula seems to be differently worded from those in 
ll. 7, 18. (242); we should expect here τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν ἐπὶ στρατηγοῦ - -, but 
from both the copy and the squeeze the letters following τὸν are επίαν, 
which ean scarcely be attributed to an error of the engraver.*8 The only 
difficulty is to account for the letters o(e?)ouv at the begimning of |. 13, 
which I am unable to do, for there is neither precedent on this stone, nor 
space, for the insertion of the name of the father of the στρατηγός. For the 
formula of the date in 1. 18, which is clearly some day between the 21st and 
2%th of the month, inclusive, we have plenty of parallels.*° 


48 Cf. ᾿Αρναῖος, 7.G. ix. 2, 517, 1.59; ᾿Αρνάος, 1". 324, note 38. 
thid. 465 3 ’Apveias, ibid. 707 ; ᾿Αρνιάδας, ibid. 8 This is after all the simplest, though 
281, 1.15; ᾿Αρνίας, tid, 1232, 1.25 ᾿Αρνόφιλος ποῖ necessarily the coirect, explanation of the 
hid. 18, 1. 15, 84. 2896; cf. Bechtel-Fick, difficulty. 
. 125. 8 Ct. LG, ix. 2, Index vi. 4; ¢.g. λοιπῶν 
‘Cf. IG, ix. 2, Index vi. 4; and see above, τριῶν, 1282, 1. 14. 
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1,15. Μελέαγρος is not known hitherto in Thessalian inseriptions.”” 

Li. 17,18. The ταμίαι cannot be identified elsewhere, though both 
names are known. It is not impossible that they were related to each other, 
for in a later inscription of this district dating from the time of Hadrian “ἢ 
we find a munumissor of the name of Αὐτόβουλος Ξενολάον, who thus 
combines the names of one of the present ταμίαι and of the father of 
the other. 

L.19. The name of the Uibertu is not certain. but «Δημιλὼ alone seems 
to suit the letters which are legible. It is not known in Thessaly. 

LI. 20,21. The division of the letters into names seems to be correct, 
though it is difficult to be certain. In any case Γαγίας is doubtful, and this 
name might be Παρίας or Πάτρας. In 1. 22 the sum is fifteen denarii instead 
of 224, probably owing to a reminiscence of the older reckuning of the 
manumission fee as fifteen staters. 

Ll. 23-25. The ταμίαι are unknown elsewhere. but the στρατηγὸς 
Eurydamas is probably to be identified with one of the three στρατηγοὶ of 
this name whose terms of office all belong to the lifetime of Augustus.™ 

L. 27. The name ’Apevédaos (the first letter might, as it stands, be A) 
which occurs again in |. 29 is strange. The alteration to (Mevédaos 18 not 
justified in either place, as the form of the M (eg. in ll. 23, 24, 26) bears 
little resemblance to the first two letters of this name, nor is it likely to be 
an error in each case for "Ap(xeoi)Aaos or Ap(x)édaos. The N in both cases 
is not absolutely clear, but does not look like any other letter. IT have no 
likely suggestion to offer for the formation of the name, which it would be 
rash to derive from either dpy-, ἀρεσκ-, or ἀρετ- 5) (A)pev- is even more 
unlikely. 


14 = 1300, after 1. 18: 


πόλι κ' β΄ δ(ηνάρια) <° 
20 Ταμιεύοντος [THs πόλεως ἐν] 
[σἸτρατηγῷ 11αθ]- - - τὴν] 
[πρώ]την ἑξάμ[ηνον - - - κρά]- 
τους τοῦ Θηρί- -, - - a]- 
anrevbepa| μένος (-η 1) ὑπὸ - -] 
25 “ΠΛΛΡΟΜΑΦΟ --- 


Li. 18, 19 are restored in the Corpus thus: [ἀπελευ] θ ερ]ωθὶς ὑπὸ 
An[- - - τοῦ ᾽Α] πολ- - -, but clearly the father’s name was not given, so that 
we must rather read ὑπὸ ’Aa[- - - ἔδωκεν τῇ] | πόλι. 


50 It iscommon in Asia Minor, Dittenb. 0.6.2. 
220, 221, 268, 344; I.G. ad Kes Rom. Pert, iii. 
462, 467, 474, 515 (= 0.6.1. 571). 

0G. ix, 2, 1268, 1. 5; from Doliche 


+ 8 7G. ix. 2, pp. xxiv f. and Nos. 206, 1040 8, 
1042 ; and see below, p, 331. 

; = Perhaps the least unlikely would be dppev-. 
Ap(p)eréAaos is not impossible, for such names 


(Duklista). ἀφ ΤΑ ἢ 

᾿ . ρρενείδης (Dittenb. 0.4.7. 747) are k 

82 Cf. Anué, 4.0. ix. 2 : ΕΒ : ͵ : .f, 747) are known. 
p. 96. ate ix. 2, 988; Bechtel-Fick, Between this and “Ap<e>véAaos I am unable 


to decide. 
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Ι, 21. The name of the στρατηγὸς is past recovery, as we know of none 
beginning with IIa@-: nor indeed are there any such names in Thessalian 
inscriptions. The only alternative is Πλοζυτάρχῳ] vel sim. 

L. 22. The ταμίας must likewise remain uncertain, and the manunvissor 
in |, 25 is still more problematical. 


15 = 1304. Squeezes of the two fragments of this inscription do not 
add anything of material value to the text. A reproduction of the larger 
fragment (0) is here given, but it is not worth transcribing, especially as 
many of the letters, and traces of letters, which it contains are far from 
certain. A study of the squeeze of a is even less profitable. 


ὙΠ CME uh tk 
i 2 i ait / 

- ἐς ΓΝ 

i. 2th wee NALA 


LAWKETHMONAKR < 


Notes ow other Thessulian Inscriptions already published. 


Among those which I published two years ago in the Liverpool Annals,> 
some have been republished by Dr. Arvanitopoullos, almost simultaneously. 

No. 4= Rev. Phil. 1911, No. 40, which he wrongly attributes to the site of 
@avpaxoi (Dhomoko). It is now in the Museum at Volo, and his copy is in 
many places more satisfactory, being made under more favourable conditions, 
and disproves the correctness of many of my restorations. But in his own 
text he is surely in error in restoring in Il. 3, 11, and 13, ἀπελευθερωθεῖσα 
tao—for there is no indication in most of the other lines that so much of the 
stone is missing. Similarly in ll. 7 and 27 the restoration seems too long for 
the space available. In the places in question I would restore as follows: 
Ἰ1. 3, 4, [Τιμο]ν[6]1α Βίθυος ἀπίὸ! Λυ]σίππο[υ - -; ll. 7, 8, Κλεοδ[άμου ἀπὸ 
Ν]ικασίππου ; 11]. 11, 12, in spite of his copy of 1.11 ending AMF, Bi@vos 
ἀπίὸ) [Aapokévou τοῦ Σωτέλους : 51 ll. 12,13, Αφθονήτου [ἀπὸ Φιλο]δάμου 58 
Nl. 25, 26, Ἱστιαίου am(o). eb... [[{τοῦ] Πυρρίου. 

No. 7=Op. cit. p. 128, No. 90. The name in Il. 1, 2 should, it appears, 
be ᾿Αντιμα[χΊἶδης not ᾿Αντεμ[ή]δης. 

No. 10= Op. cit. p. 1381, No. 34a. The reading is still doubtful in 
places, though Δνυκο(μ)ά (χ)α is a certain correction of my Av«oAd[a]'. va. 

In No. 6, 1.1, Mr. Wace after re-examining the stone tells me that it 
has Κερδοίον not Kepd<i>otov. In No. 14, |. 2, as he has been kindly 
informed by Dr. Staehlin, the reading is after all ἱερεύοντος. 


5 iii. pp. 145 ff. ὅτ As I had suggested, Annals, loc. cit. p. 152. 
56 Rec. Phil. 1911, pp. 123 ff. Nos. 30, 340; 53 Cf. op. cit. p. 153. 
282 ff., No. 40. 
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In 1.G. ix. 2, 1041 ὃ. IL. 2, 3, we should surely read not ταμιεύοντος - - - 
ἐπὶ στρατηγοῦ Κύλλου (τοῦ) Εὐβιό[του.. ... ma] tpov, but ταμιεύοντος - - -, 
ἐπὶ στρατηγοῦ Κύλλου, Εὐβιόϊτου τοῦ ᾿Αντιπά 7]: tpov. 


Notes on the Stparnyol mentioned in these Inseriptions. 


The names of the στρατηγοὶ and ταμίαι may be tabulated with ad- 
vantage, in the order which they occur, though it is by no means certain 
that the latter are all officials of the same city, as the stunes may not after 
all have come from the same site, as I have indicated above (note 211). 


Στρατηγοί. Ταμίαι. 
1395. Κέφαλος. Δυσίμαχος. 
(2) ΔΙενέλαος. 
() Ἄρχων. 


(2) One or more missing. 


12955 Λύκος -aios EvnOidov. 
Εὐρυδάμας. Διονύσιος Σωσίμου. 
() Παρμενίων Φιλοξένου. 
5 Ακύλας. Εὐβίοτος Ἱπποκράτους. 
"Ο᾽ Αλέξανδρος. Δωρόβοιλος (? Δωρόφιλος). 
1305 ὁ Σώσανδρος. Αὐλος ABBtos Σωσίβιος Μ]εθύστου. 
ἡ ᾿Αλέξιππος. "Acavépos ᾿Ελλανοκράτους. 
ν᾽ κύλας. Εὐβίοτος (Ἱπποκράτους). 
"Ὁ Πέταλος (τὸ τρίτον. ἤΛσανδρος ᾿Ιξλλανοκράτους. 


12964 No additions to those in JG. 
1296 


29 b "Ap - - . | ᾿Αρναγόρας : es, 
ὶ -τ τ Θεοδώρου. 
- - νῆς i] Αὐτόβουλος I Seca hice, Se 
| -- - Ξενολάου. 
Εὐρυδάμας.. | Aewrtdas - - - 


\[-- Jpatos Διομήδους. 


1300 ἘΤἘιμασίθεος. Nr we 
| Εὐβίοτος Μεθύστου. 


Σωσίπατρος. oe ΕΣ 
ἰ-- - Μελανθίου. 
1Π|4θ - - (or Πλο | -.. { ~~~ Kpatns Onp - -* 


9% Signifies a pructur hitherto unknown. 
™ Signifies a pra:tor hitherto known only from coins(’) 
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In this paper. 
9. ᾿Ασκληπιάδης. ἵ aeas ate 


ll 0) {Πτολεμαῖος - - - ’ 


{ Mag - -| 
{- - uros} 
(2) *Avtiyovos Tap - -. do. (1) 


(Ὁ) Tpatxéios ἸΤρόκλος. ταμίαι τῶν Περραιβῶν. 


In the first place it is obvious that sides b and ὁ of No. 1295 are more 
or less contemporary, but neither follows the other in chronological order, as 
the last στρατηγὸς but one mentioned on each is the same man, ᾿Ακύλας. 
This prevents any confident attempt at establishing the sequence of all the 
στρατηγοὶ here mentioned, though there is a certain amount of evidence as 
to their relative order. It is perhaps easiest to suppose that sides b and ὁ 
were used indifferently through the period to which they refer, and that 
Alexander and Petalus are definitely later than Aculas, and that the other 
five, including the one whose7name is lost, preceded him, though their exact 
order cannot be established. The only other inscriptions of this class which 
help us towards the date of these praetors are ix. 2, 1042, where the order is 
Εὐρυδάμας (Ayabdvopos), Σώσανδρος (as here, κατὰ τὸ Καίσαρος κρῖμα), 
Πετραῖος (τὸ 8’), Κρίτων, Σώσανδρος (τὸ β΄, rather than an omission from 
his previous tenure), and a recently found list of manumissions® in which 
five names intervene between Κρίτων and Σώσανδρος.5 As one of these 
five, Κέφαλος, occurs on side ὦ of No. 1295 we should perhaps identify them, 
though this is not certain. and our difficulties are increased by the fact that 
there are two στρατηγοὶ of the name of Eurydamas, sons of Androsthenes 
and Agathanor respectively, with whom we might identify the man in 1295 5. 
Moreover, as at least three names are missing from No, 1295«, it seems rash to 
offer further conjectures. ᾿Αλέξανδρος, in 1295 ὁ, may however be the preetor 
whose name occurs on coins; but the latter may be much earlier. 

In 1296 ὁ Eurydamas is presumably the earlier of the two! as the other 
face of this stone belongs to the years 15-12B.c. If we could be certain 
that it came from the same site as No. 1295, we could be confident that the 
two praetors of this name were different, as the ταμίαι of their years are 
different. But this may not be the case, especially as in No, 1295 there is 
only one ταμίας each year, and in No. 1296 there are two. Of the other 
στρατηγοί, ᾿Ασκληπιάδης can hardly be earlier than the end of the first 
century after Christ, if Iam right in reading the sign at the end of |. 2 as an 


ot B.CLH. 1911, pp. 3316 No 4. ὁ. CF, 1040 ὁ. 
82 Eevodoxos, Μόνιμος, ᾿Επικράτης, Κέφαλος, ®& Conccivably the arrangement was changed, 
᾽Αμεινίας. but this is not capable of proof. 


63 The latter, cf. 1042 i., seems more likely. 
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abbreviation for etpatnyss, and Graeceius Proclus belongs to the age of 


Hadrian. 


16. At Dhamasuli. Marble stele, built in sideways over the door of the 
Mukhtar’s house. Complete on both sides, and, apparently, above. Height 


τ width 527. 


Li. 1-14 


Letters cv. ‘007, diminishing slightly in the last few lines. 


*AOZEET. ΧΕΙ TH ya, INA 
ANENGEI I AAEEAMOLT TAC. INT 
TPEZSBEY ΤῺ ἐγ ΓΙῸ THE MOAR Ny SM 


‘OAYMAN Ar OY TS YTIAY SAN I OY 


ANTINOENOYE Te YSEPK YAS YrTPo2 
THNMO, INTHAM H TPO TT OAEIT ON 
YC EPAIKAS THPIOYENITAZ KATA 
MOA INA IKAZKAIEY OY NAZK ATHK 
AOYOHEAN TOLD ITAPAKA AOYME 
NOLSYMAYTANKAITOYTIPEDBEY τὸ 
ETIMHEAN TAIS KASH KIY DAIL TM 
AIZKALE FEMENY-ANAIKAE TAE AN 
APONIKONAN ΤΙ ΓΟΝ OYAPL EZ TOK PAT 
HNEDINIKOY MONIMON AN PONIKOY 


10 


15 


"Εδοξε τ[ῆι πόλ]ει tHe Palravp[at]- 
wr, ἐπειδὴ ἐξαποσταλ[έντων 
πρεσβευτῶν ὑπὸ τῆς πόλεως ἡμ[ὦ]- 
[v] Θαυμάνδρου τοῦ Παυσανίου 
᾿Αντισθένους τοῦ Δερκύλου πρὸς 

Ν , \ a 
τὴν πόλιν τὴν Μητροπολειτῶν 
ὑπὲρ δικαστηρίου ἐπὶ τὰς κατὰ 

, ,ὔ i Ψ' a 
πόλιν δίκας καὶ εὐθύνας κατηκ οἹ]- 
λούθησαν τοῖς παρακαλουμέ- 

«> » α ᾿ , ᾿ \ 
νοις UT αὐτῶν καὶ τού(ς) τε πρεσβευτὰς] 
ἐτίμησαν ταῖς καθηκούσαις τιμ- 
ais καὶ ἐξέπενίψ)ᾳαν δικαστὰς ᾿Αν- 
δρόνικον ᾿Αντιγόνου, ᾿Αριστοκράτ- 
nv ᾿Επινίκου, Μόνιμον ᾿Ανδρονίκον, 
καὶ γραμματῆ Κρατήσιππον ᾿Απολ- 
λωνίδου, οἵτινες τήν τε ἐνδημίαν 

ΝΥ » ‘\ 3 , > , 
καὶ ἀν(α)στροφὴν ἐποιήσαντο ἀξίω- 
ς αὑτῶν τε καὶ τῆς ἐξαποστειλά- 
σης πόλεως καὶ ἡμῶν καὶ ἐν Talis] 
κρίσεσιν τοὺς μὲν πλείστους σ[υ]- 

, n Ἀν κασι \ 
νέλυσαν τοῖς δὲ ἐπήνενκαν τὴ[ν] 
δικαίαν ψῆφον, ποιοῦντες ἀξίως ἑ- 
κατέρων τῶν πόλεων, δεδόχθαι 

lol [2 lal 2 > 
τῆι πόλει TH Paravvaiwy ἐπαιν- 
έσαι τε τοὺς δικαστὰς καὶ τὸν γραμ- 
ματῆ καὶ ξένια πέμψαι αὐτοῖς τὰ μέ- 
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γίστα πάρ[εκ] δὲ ἀπὸ στατήρων Sex- 
απέντε, καλέσαι δὲ αὐτοὺς καὶ ἐ- 
πὶ τὴν κοινὴν ἑστίαν τοὺς ταγοὺς] 
50. τοὺς περὶ Θερσιμένην Kreokévov- 
ἀγαθῇ τύχῃ δεδόσίθγ)αι ᾿Ανδρονίκωι 
᾿Αντιγόνου, ᾿Αριστοκράτη(ι) ᾿Επινίκο[υ], 
Μονίμωι ᾿Ανδρονίκου, καὶ τῶι γραμμ- 
ατεῖ αὐτῶν Ἱρατησίππωι ᾿Απολλωνί- 
35 δου προξενίαν πολιτείαν ἀσυλίαν 
[ἔϊνκτησιν ἀσφάλειαν καὶ πολέμου 
καὶ εἰρήνης καὶ αὐτοῖς καὶ ἐκγόνοις καθά- 
περ καὶ Φαλανναίοζι)ς" ἐδόθη ἡ προξενία κ- 
αἱ ἡ πολιτεία, ἱερητεύοντος τοῦ ᾿Ασκληπ- 
10. οὗ Πολυμήλου τοῦ ᾿Αριστολάου, ταγευό- 
ντων Θερσιμένους τοῦ Κλεοξένου, Εὐβιότουν 
τοῦ Βὐμήλου, Σωτίμου τοῦ Δημύλου, Κλεομ- 
évous τοῦ ΚΚλεοίτου, Διονυσίου τοῦ ᾿Ἀριστάρ- 
ἴχο]ν, ἐπιμελὲς δὲ γενέσθω τοῖς ταγοῖς τοῖς “τε- 
45 [pi] Θερσιμένην Κλεοξένου ὅπως ἡ προξεν[ία] 
[ἦδε ἀναγραφῇ εἰς κίονα (or στήλην) λιθίνην (κ.τ.λ.}}. 


In the style of writing, as well as in the contents of the last ten lines, this 
bears a close resemblance to another but more fragmentary decree of the 
city of Phalanna, 1. G. ix. 2, 1231; further, the occurrence there as well as 
on the present stone (Il 41,42) of Ev@ioros Ἑὐμήλου as one of the ταγοὶ 
(IL 9, 10) shows that they belong to the same epoch. We may thus assume 
that the Νικίας Θερσιμένους there mentioned ™ is closely related to, perhaps 
son of, Θερσιμένης Κλεοξένου, the first ταγὸς on our stone. In this case the 
newly-found decree will be slightly earlier than the other, as it is unlikely 
that a man would have held the post of ταγὸς before his father did so. 
Moreover, it is perhaps worth noting that Εὐβίοτος Εὐμήλον, the second ταγὸς 
here, is first in the other list, and this may justify the suggestion that he 
held office perhaps twice in successive years, or at least within a very short 
interval. 

It is also far from improbable that Andronicus Antigoni f. (Il. 12, 18) is 
related to Antigonus Andronici ἢ, who records his tenure of the post of 
ἀρχίφρουρος in I.G. ix. 2, 1064 (from Mopsium): as this inscription is dated 
by the editor to the first century B.c., perhaps the Andronicus of our 
inscription is his: father. Thaumandros son of Pausanias (1. 4) might be a 
descendant of the Pansanias either of ix. 2, 1228, 1. 7, or of ix. 2, 1233, 1.7; 
both are citizens of Phalanna, but belong to a date considerably earlier than 
that of our inscription. Moreover, the name is not rare in Thessaly. 
Some of the names, viz. Δερκύλος, Δημύλος, Κλεοίτας and Πολύμηλος do 


6a He was also honoured by the city of name, nor does it occur in Bechtel-Fick’s Gr. 
Gonnus, Ἐφ. ’Apx. 1912, p. 60, No. 89. Personennamen. 
86 Θαύμανδρος is not a known Thessalian 
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not occur in the index to J.@. ix. 2. ᾿Αντισθένης (1. 5) occurs once, 
᾿Βπίνικος and Movpos frequently. 

Grammatically, the text of the inscription seems at fault, for the verbs 
κατηκολούθησαν (Il. 9, 10), ἐτίμησαν (1. 11), and é€érer(ap)av (1. 12) have no 
subject. It is clear from the contents that the subject is ‘the citizens of 
Metropolis,’ understood from |. 6. 

The engraving is careless, though the actual lettering is neat and 
fairly regular, except that in the last few lines preserved the letters 
diminish slightly in size. Omissions and errors are: in 1. 10, ς of τούς 
emitted and re inserted above the line; in ]. 12 Y for ¥ in ἐξέπενψαν : 8 
in 1. 17% the second a of ἀναστροφὴν is omitted; in I]. 20, 21 we have 
τοὺς μὲν πλείστους, τοῖς δὲ... apparently referring to κρίσεις just above 
‘but see below for a possible explanation); in 1. 31 δεδόσαι for δεδόσθαι 
I cannot see the @ on the squeeze, but just possibly it 1s crowded in and 
written too small to be deciphered): in 1. 32 the cof is omitted at the end 
uf ᾿Αριστοκράτηζι) 59. in |. 38 the last ‘ofu is omitted from Φαλανναίοζει)ς. 

The contents are easy to understand, and enable us to class this 
inscription with several documents of a similar nature from Thessaly and 
elsewhere.° The city of Phalanna sends two envoys to the city of Metro- 
polis to request the latter city to send a board of δικασταὶ to hold assizes 
at Phalanna. This is done, and the board, consisting of three judges and a 
secretary, perform their duties satisfactorily to both cities and are voted by 
the city of Phalanna a sum of money, hospitality, and the privileges of 
προξενία and citizenship of that city. Then follows an official record 
(11. 38 ff.) of the honour, followed by the names of the eponymous priest of 
Asklepios and of the tayoi for the year: and the stone is broken in the 
middle of a rider (Il. 44 f) enjoining the ταγοὶ to supervise the engraving 
and erection of a stele recording the honours conferred. 

This is the most elaborate ducument of the kind that we possess from 
Thessaly. Quite recently excavations by Dr. Arvanitopoullos at Gonnus have 
brought to light a large number of decrees of that city honouring δικασταὶ 
from other cities of Thessaly :"! but none of these is sv elaborate as the 
present inscription. There are however some interesting points of resem- 
blance, and of difference. Asa rule the judges there number three and are 
accompanied by a γραμματεὺς who receives the same privileges as they do, 


% Dé ix. 2, 479. 


55. Tam almost certain that the stone has Y 


not Υ.: but no alternative restoration is at all 
necessary. 

δ" Note that ᾿Αριστοκράτης and Θερσιμένης 
wake their accusative in -ην, though the latter 
{l. 41) has its genitive in -ous. 

τὸ This must be distinguished fiom the in- 
sctiptions Which relate to arbitration between 
two or more states, as here the cases settled were 
all within one state. For the othe: and more 
important class, see Tod, International Arbitra- 


tion amongst the Greeks (Oxford, 1913). Both 
classes are treated by E. Sonne, De Arbitris 
Externis . . . Quaestioncs Epigraphieae (Gut- 
tingen, 1888). Only the honours paid to the 
aibitiators are of interest in the present con- 
nexion, cf. especially 1. Οἵ v. 1,1111(=8.4.D.L, 
4530 = Tod, IV); £4. vit, 4180, 4181 (=Tod, 
AVIIT, XIX); B.C... xxxv. (1912), p. 460 ἢ. 
(=Tod, XXII); 1G. Kom. iv. 247 (=Tod, 
LXXI); Sterett, Papers Am. Sch. i. No. 26 
(=Tod, LXII), ete. 
71 ἘΦ. ’Apx. 1911, pp. 129 11, Nos. 64 ff. 
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though there are apparently a few exceptions. In one case there seems to 
have been only one dikast,” in another case (perhaps) four,” and twice the 
number is not specified."* Their privileges, as we might expect, are of the 
usual type, though that of ἐπιγαμία is very often given,” though it is not 
awarded by the city of Phalanna in this inscription. Moreover in no case is 
there mention of a sum of money paid to the dikasts, as here. It is 
noteworthy that three, possibly four, of the inscriptions from Gonnus 
honour judges from Metropolis, perhaps the city which sends them to 
Phalanna in the present inscription, and apparently in No. 1231, which 
should probably be restored as a similar document to this.7 Among 
the noteworthy expressions we may remark the phrase (ll. 7, 8) ἐπὶ τὰς 
κατὰ πόλιν δίκας καὶ εὐθύνας, which I do not know οἵ elsewhere.’® 
Ll. 16-19. The expression ἐνδημίαν καὶ ἀναστροφὴν ποιεῖσθαι is well 
known, and many varieties of it occur in inscriptions of this type.” We 
have ἐνδημία alone in I.G. ix. 2, 508. 1. 6: 512, 1. 7; ἐπιδημία καὶ ἀναστροφὴ 
in 1.6. ix. 2, 69, 1. 6: ἐπιδημία alone, ibid. 504, 1.9; ἀναστροφὴ alone, ibid. 
1103, L 11. ᾿Αξίως ἑαυτῶν καὶ τῆς . . πόλεως is equally common, and many 
varieties of the phrase occur? Ll. 19-22. This again can be paralleled in 
many similar documents! The meaning clearly is that in some of the cases 
they effected a reconciliation without having to pass judgment, and that in 
others they gave the right verdict. Τοὺς μὲν - - τοῖς δὲ" here the masculine 
clearly refers to the litigants. Apparently judges could be said συλλύειν 
(or διαλύειν) either litigants or cases. An example from Gonnus is perhaps 
worth quoting in full:® καὶ τῶν κατὰ τὰς δίκας | τοὺς ἔχοντας τὰ πράγματα 
τοὺς | μὲν πλείστους εἰς σύλλυσιν ἠγάγοσαν διὰ τῆς αὑτῶν φιλοτιμίας, 
ὅσοις δὲ ἐδίκασαν ἀπέδωκαν τὸ δίκαιον κατὰ «τα! τοὺς νόμους. 

L. 23. We here come to the resolution proper, awarding honours and 
privileges to the judges and their secretary. In 1. 26, ξένια πέμψαι may be 
paralleled in Thessaly, 7.G. ix. 2, 508, 1. 17, though ἀποστεῖλαι is perhaps 


®@ Loc. cit. No. 86. Dittenb. Syll.* 511, ll. 32, 49, which may be a 


73 Loe. ct. No. 88, where the restoration is  patallel. 
doubtful. τ Eg. Dittenb. Syll.? 314, 1. 24, the well- 
“4 Loe. cit. Nos, 81, 85, where they are known inscription relating to the dispute about 
described as of περὶ τὸν δεῖνα. the dyer Denthcliates (cf. Tod, op. ett. No. I). Cf. 


7 For one example, of many, outside Eg. ’Apx. 1911, pp. 134f., No. 10,11. 12-15, 
Thessaly, see Dittenb. Syll.? 234, 1. 11, fiom τὴν ἀναστροφὴν καὶ δικαστείαν πεπόη(ν)ται. 
Phigaleia, 80 Eig. LG. ix. 2, 1103, 1]. 11 ff.; 520, 1.9; 

τὸ Nos. 65, 74, 75, 76; in No. 66 the JG. vii. 4131, 1.10, ete., ete.; οἵ, ἀξίως τῆς 
restoration is doubtful; and apparently Nos. πατρίδος καὶ τοῦ ἔθνους, ix. 2, 508, 1. ὁ. In 
65 and 74 are from the same inseription, and ἘΦ. “Apx. loc. cit. No. 70, the same words ae 
should join exactly. Dr. Arvanitopoullos tells used as here, ἀξίως αὑτῶν τε καὶ τῆς ἐξαπο- 
me that this is highly probable, but that he στειλάσης πόλεως. 


has not yet been able to verify it with the "Ch LG. ix. 2, 507, 1}. 18 tf. [σπεύδοντας]! 
stones. [rla{s] μὲν [π]λ[ε] [σ τ]αΐ 5] τῶν [κρισ]έων συν[λ]ύ- 

ΤΊ In 1, 20 the resolution of the city of σαϊνταΞ] τοὺς διαζφερο] } [μ]ένο[υ5] εἰς ὁμ[ὀν]οιαν 
Phalanna is to be communicated to Metropolis. καταστῆσαι, τοῖς δὲ ἄλλοις - - - 3 ct. Dittenb. 
There were, however, two cities called Metro-  Syll.? 924, Il. 18 tf. ; ebid. 216, Il. 7, 13; 14. 
polis, see below, pp. 336 f. vii. 4130, 1]. 16 ff. 


τὸ Οὗ τὸ ἀστικὸν δικαστήριον in Amorgos, ἘΣ Ἐφ. ’Apx., loc. cit. No. 70, 1}. 15 ff. 
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commoner in other regions.8 In |. 27 is the only passage where the reading 
is doubtful. I seem to see τὰ we FISTATAP:... Δὲ ἀπὸ, which can be 
nothing but τὰ μέγιστα πάρ[εκ] δὲ, ugly though this is grammatically ; 
there is no possibility of the phrase being τὰ μέγιστα [ἐκ τῶν νόμων, which 
we might have expected. The award of a sum of money to dikasts 1s 
unusual, and, at least in Thessaly, unknown. LI. 28, 29, 35-387. The list 
of privileges may be compared with those in other Thessalian inscriptions.* 
The invitation ἐπὶ τὴν κοινὴν ἑστίαν (ll. 28, 29) is an honour frequently 
conferred, though not hitherto found in Thessalian inscriptions.® All the 
other privileges are too well known to need further illustration. In I. 38 
the resolution clearly ends with the word ®aXavvaio(es), and with ἐδόθη 
begins the official record, and date, of the conferring of these privileges, 
as in J.G, ix. 2, 1231, 1. 4, where a punctuation mark should be inserted ; 
indeed, except for the umission of the day of the month in the present 
inscription, and the insertion of the name of the father of the chief ταγὸς 
in 1. 45, which is omitted in 1. 14 of the other stone, the formulae as far as 
they go are identical,®> and leave no doubt as to the manner in which the 
last lines of our inscription should be completed. 

As regards the two cities mentioned here: Phalanna was a city of the 
Perrhaebi, who were freed from Macedonian rule after the battle of Cynos- 
cephalae.’ Their subsequent history does not concern us here, and we have 
but little information as to their constitution after this date. Phalanna, like 
many other cities of this district, was. at least after 196 B.c., under rayoi, who 
varied in number:*S whilst still under Macedonian control the chief 
ofticials of the city seem to have been the board of magistrates called 
πτολίαρχοι, under an ἀρχιπτολίαρχος.55 It is, on this view, tempting to 
assume that another inscription of Phalanna, which mentions seven ταγοί, 
belongs to a date subsequent to 196 B.c., and not, as Kern suggests in view of 
the letter-furms, to the third century. The present inscription, which, as we 
have seen, is to be classed, both as to contents and date, closely together with 
No. 1231, will thus belong to the second half of the second century B.c.” 
Closer than this it is impossible to date it, unless some further prosopo- 
graphical evidence be forthcoming. 

As to Metropolis it is less easy tu give any definite information. Kip 
shows convincingly * that there were two cities of this name, one in Thessaly 
proper at the extreme south of ‘Eoriawtis, the other in Perrhaebia, 


8) Dittenb. Syll.? 721, 1. 82 (ξένιον), Delos ; 
bid, 281, 1. 16 ; 930, 1. 64, Delphi. 

“1G. ix. 2, Index 1V. 4; ἘΦ. ’Apx. loc. 
ed., Nos. 64 ff In general, Sonne, op. cit. 
pp. 90 ἢ, who quotes a few cases of sums of 
money yoted to dikasts (and zd. pp. 73 f., note 
46). 

*® Cf. Dittenb. Syl/.? 259, 1. 40 (Magnesia ad 
Maeandium); 314, 1. 26 (Elis); 654, 1. 22 
(Asine Messeniae) ; 721, 1. 33 (Delos), ete. 

® The first word of No. 1231 may equally 


well be restored as [ἀσφάλει]αν, not [ἀσυλί]αν. 

87 Polyb. xviii. 46; cf. G. Kip, Thessalische 
Studien (Halle, 1910), p. 112. 

88 Kip, op. cit. pp. 128 f. 

89.7.0. ix. 2, 1228. 

% Kern says of 1.G. ix, 2, 1281, litterae 
secundi a. Chr. n. saeculi exeuntis ; Kip, p. 128, 
is wrong in saying that it ‘nach Kern in dem 
Anfang des zweiten Jahrhunderts gehurt.’ 

Pp. 119 ἢ, 
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apparently only a short distance west of Phalanna, on the right bank of the 
Europus (Titaressius). The latter is more likely to be the city in question 
here. It is also possible, but far from certain, that it is this Metropolis, and 
not the more distant one, from which come the dikasts honoured by Gonnus 
to whom we have already referred; but certainty is impossible, for in these 
inscriptions dikasts are honoured from Thessalian cities as remote as 


Cierium,” Pherae,®® Scotussa “ and Tricea.® 


17, At Dranit (Idranitsa, Dranitshevo), in the church of H. Anargyri, 
Marble stele, H. 1:30; br. 59. Letters ‘015-018: in Il. 41-57 cu. ‘O11. 
Previously published in Arch. Zeit. xxxvii. (1880), p. 159, Demitsas, ‘H 
Μακεδονία, pp. 236 tf. No. 217, from a defective and misleading copy.’® 


LL. 1-5. 


iF KAHCI 
SEVTAPXO YA 


AGAIONENH CY TT Ore MAL YN/SIWNTD 
AES ANAPCYTOYARWNIDNK ANTTOANSN 


\TICAY TCLLENWUNTIONE ITWNYNCTUINETIAP 
XIKWNEZEMYNECOMTEICTWUNAEIMC. ILA] 


‘SCITYUNX?r 
LL. 41-58. 


LICE WLOY KAP KCY MENWNAY T WINGS 


KAITPAAKODACTOYMHNOLE ~EMICIOY: PIAKAAL 


ANZZANAPOCAEWNIAOVOTIOAL TAPKH.. τῳ ΑΓ ΊΞΑΜΗΝ TA fusTT AND 


SEGTEIMOCNERKY AY 
“POGDINTIONES Wo ee 
FT aPMNIONE*ITOY 
REIKI ΓΔΕ 
EY-PONIO TAU ANDROL 
=~ τ Loe ΤΟΥ 
SAY NTACNEIKONNOY 
PO DAINAE ANA FCY 
WIS LP LANADOY 
TAPKCNIW NNZl KOMAKOY 
NO VOTALNINSOY = 
ENENSOTAY «TOY 
QIN NOP ΓΙῸ 
ANTITONC. ὙΚΕΙΔΟΥ 
eee TP TONY KI4 
To ΓΚΟΓ yAInnoy 


RET KAN WSO'-SINYT SED. AALREIKOMPOY GINITTULOIWUTy 
CUCEPREITTININL SAENZ PINOCMEzANA DY TEAUNG 
ΓΆΕΥ͂ΡΑ Cle Sol TTOA* LNEIKANSOTA ZILA ὋΝ 
sheers es ciate ae PyTQEA 1 A” CICN WC 
ΠΌΝΟΥ SONS A CC ANTIPONOTKs ETO. 
TTPEMCETIARNAONOY iN SACIN OY, ENSITCERNT ete 
CIPSTWAST KAQOY 9 FE MU LUDO lh ἈΠ OPT NES ZO 
ΝΞΠΠ ΑΝ SESTANAPITKOY NEIKOMCOINWTOY AH Ὁ] TF LAH ἂς 
LEP MOLSIATIMOY =f TAN fadloy Τριῶν 
D'ATTAOEMENE WY APA ECON! KROPOLL 

“ TENWN ΠΑΡᾺ ΜΟΝΟῪ cE OT EOC ITITTOY 

ΔΕΙ FAATTHPLY OPEL T; LZW|A0Y 

TTAPAE N I WNT ENUNOLTAIOLANESANAPDY 
NAP. CKOLNEIKOMOY AAESANAPCOTP PENI W NOL 
CAPIL TON IMOLG:AWNOL EM IXSPH KOI NOY 
“YU XAR METER XAP More YaKINOOCEN DXAPOYE 


% Ἐφ. ’Apx. loc. cit. Nos. 81, 82. publication, Sir Arthur Evans kindly tells me 


93 Tbid. No. 64. 
91. bid, No. 70. 
% Ibid. No. 68, 


that he is the traveller in question, and that 
owing to the unfortunate loss of his squeeze afte: 
his return from this journey he decided not to 


98. Demitsas also refers to its being copied by re-publish the stone from his copy alone. He 
an English traveller in 1885, op. et. p. 240, had indivated this inscription as a special ob- 


note 2; but I cannot t 


race any subsequent jective to Mr. Wace. 
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᾽Εκκλησίας ἀγομένης ὑπὸ τοῦ .. αττυναίων πο- 
λειτάρχου ᾿Αλεξάνδρου τοῦ Λεωνίδα καὶ πολλῶν 
ἀποδυρομένων πολειτῶν ὑπὸ τῶν ἐπαρ- 
χικῶν ἐξελαύνεσθαι τῆς τῶν δημοσίων 


σι 


nr * 
τόπων χρήσεως, οὐκ ἀρκουμένων αὐτῶν οἷς 
> [4 Ν a > nn , 
ἀπετειμήσαντο, πολλὰ Kal ἐκεῖ ψευσάμε- 
rol, ἀλλὰ καὶ περιβαλλομένων ἄλλας ἑαυτοῖς κα - 
Ν 
τοχὰς ἐν χωρίοις ὑπὲρ ὧν οἱ δια[κα]τέχοντες αὐτὰ 
πρότερον ἔδοσαν χεῖρας ἀφιστάμενοι αὐτῶν καὶ 
10 παραχωροῦντες αὐτὰ τῇ πολειτείᾳ, νῦν δὲ οἱ δυνα- 
a a , 
τώτεροι τῶν ἐπαρχικῶν ἐκβιάξονται τοὺς πένη- 
Ἂ 2% , 3 al a > EN ΕἾ a A 
τας καὶ αὐτά τε ἐκεῖνα ἃ οὐκ ἐξὸν αὐτοῖς βούλον- 
ται κατέχειν, καὶ προσεμπονοῦσιν τὴν ἄ(λγλλην (AAAHN) 
γῆν χαρακισμοῦ τε καὶ νομῆς ἀποκλείουσιν καὶ ἀφαι- 
15 ροῦνται τοὺς πολείτας καὶ διόδων, ἔδοξε τῷ τε 
πολειτάρχῃ καὶ τοῖς πολείταις ὁμογνωμονοῦσι 
μόνα κατὰ τῆν Γεντιανοῦ διάτα(ξ)ιν τοὺς ἐπαρχι- 
κοὺς ἃ ἐτειμήσαντο καλῇ πίστει κατέχειν, Ei<e>s 
Ν Ν 4) \ >? n > “ἡ Σ 
δὲ τὰ λοιπὰ μηδενὶ ἐξεῖναι ἐπαρχικῷ ἢ ἐνπο- 
20 νεῖν ἢ ἀγοράζειν ἣ κατέχειν δημοσίαν γῆν μη- 
δὲ δόγμα τινὶ διδόναι πολειτείας ἢ χρήσεως-«--ἰ Δ 
τῶν δημοσίων, μόνοις δὲ ἀνεῖσθαι τὴν γῆν τοῖς 
ἀποτετειμημένοις ᾿Ορέστοις" ἐπιμελεῖσ- 
δ 
θαι δὲ τούτων τὸν κατὰ ἔτος γενόμενον πολει- 
/ ” 2 , Ν ΩΣ ~ Ν > ΄ 
τάρχην ὥστε ἐπίναι μετὰ τῶν πολειτῶν καὶ ἐκβάλ- 
΄ \ 
λεὶν καὶ κωλύειν τοὺς εἰς THY μὴ ἀποτετειμημένην 
ol x 2X , > ΄ 7 4 
γῆν βιαζομένους, ἐὰν δέ τις ἀμελήσῃ τούτου πολιτάρχ[η]ς 
f a ~ , val 
καὶ δόγμα τινὶ δῷ καὶ καταποδῷ τὰ δημόσια, τοῦτον ἀ- 
ποδοῦναι εἰς φίσκον δηνάρια πεντακισχείλι- 
80. a καὶ ἄλλα τῇ πολειτείᾳ δηνάρια πεντακισχείλια, προσ- 
fol A an Ἂν £ » a γ᾽ 
ανενεχθῆναι δὲ τοῦτο τὸ δόγμα ἔδοξε τῷ διέποντι 
x 3 , € Ld > ᾿ e "ἢ X a 
THY ἐπαρχείαν ἡγεμόνι ᾿Ιουνίῳ “Povdeiv@ διὰ τῶν πρεσβευ- 
»" am , \ rd XN , aA 
τῶν τοῦ ἔθνους Θρασυϊσ)ππου καὶ Φιλάγρου καὶ Κλείτου τῶν 
Πτολεμαίου, ἐ(ὰ)ν δ᾽ ἐκεῖνος αὐτὸ κυρώσῃ, καὶ στηλογραφηθῆ- 
535. ται αὐτὴ ἐν[τὸς 7] τῆς ἀγορᾶς εἰς τὸ διηνεκὲς μένειν κείμε- 
? ΄, n nm Ea fA 7 ¢ , 
νον, ἐπ(ε)ί τινα τῶν παλ[α]ειῶν ἠφάνισται γραμάτων,-- ὁμοίως 
x ‘ - lol al 7 
δὲ καὶ εἴ τις ἁλώσεται πωλῶν ἐπαρχικῷ τινα τῶν δη- 
re fol ~ ~ 
μοσίων Kai τοῦτον ὑποκεῖσθαι TH προγεγραμένῳ προστ- 
, ~ 
«τ»είμῳ, Ta τε ἤδη γεγραμένα ἄκυρα εἶναι καὶ μὴ κρατεῖσ- 
40. θαι τοῖς ἠγορακόσιν. ᾿Ἐ γένετο ἔτους τεσσαρακοστοῦ 
καὶ τριακοσιαστοῦ, μηνὸς [᾿Αρ]τεμισίου τριακάδι. 
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᾿Αλέξανδρος Λεωνίδου ὁ πολιτάρχης [ἐπε]σφραγισάμην.. τ΄. piper νιν AVE. 


Coiumn I. 


, 
Θεότειμος Νεικολάον" 


εὐ vos Φιλίπ(π)ου ὁ καὶ] Φλάβιος (2): 


45 Παρμενίων Κλείτου" 
Νεικόμαχος Φίλωνος" 
Εὐφρόνιος Νικάνορος" 

(Ὁ) Εὐέτης ᾿Αριστολάου' 
᾿Αμύντας Νεικολῴου’ 

50 (δ) [Λεωνέδ]ας [Κλ]εάνξρον" 
᾿Αντίοχος Κλεάνδρου" 
ἸΠαρμενίων Νεικομάχου" 
Νεικόλαος Μενελάον" 
[Μ]ενέλαος Δυκῴπου" 

558 Φίλων ᾿Αριστοδήμο[υ} 
᾿Αν(τώγονης . . υχείδου" 
Παράμονος: Πρατονείκης" 
(2) [Αν]δρείσκος Φιλίππου: 


Cotumy III, 
Neo[xJAjs Νεικολάου" 


(2) Mevé(p)e(r)os ᾿Αλεξάνδρου" 


45 ἩΠτολ[εμᾶς (?)] Νεικάνδρο[υ7" 
᾿Αντίγονος [Ἐ]Πέλωνος" 
Φιλώτας Φιλίπ(π)ον" 

50 .... @[v] Ζωΐλου: 
Νεικόλας Φιλώτου" 

* (δι ρ. τλας 'Ῥαφίου" 
*Ap.. εος Νεικάνορος" 
Θεότειμος Φιλίππου" 

55 Ὀρέστης Ζαϊλου" 

Γάιος ᾿Αλεξάνδρου" 
᾿Αλέξανδρος Παρμενίωνος": 
᾿Ἐπειχάρης ἸΚοίνου" 
άκινθος ᾿Επιχάρους" 


Cotumn II. 
Νεικάνωρ Q[éw(?) vos 


Πλευρᾷ[τ]ος “Εἰ ρμ]ωνος- 
᾿Αλέξανδρος ᾿Αλεξάνδρου" 
Ne... . as Παρα[μ]όνου" 
IIpe(Zjuos Παρᾳμόνου" 
Στράτων ᾿Επικάδου" 
Νείκανδρος ᾿Ανδρίσκου" 
Δέγμος Φιλίππου" 
Φίλιπποί(ς) Μενελάου" 
Γέλων Παραμόνον" 

(ἢ) Δείρδας Τήρου" 
Παρμενίων Γέλωνος" 
᾿Ανδρίσκος Νεικολάου" 
᾿Αριστόδημος Φίλωνος" 
[[Ἐ]πίχαρμοϊς] ᾿Εἰ π]εχάρμου" 


Οουῦμν IV. 


Φίλιππος Φιλώτου" 
Γέλων Ke - - - + 

- τ ᾽Δ[ριϊστον[δήμου (7: 
᾿Αντίγονος Κλείτου" 
Κλεῖτος ᾿Αντεγόνου" 

- - Πτρλεμέου" 

Δεμ[ τρί εἸς (7) Δημη- 
τρίου. 


(Vucut) 


The previous publication is most unsatisfactory. The letter-forms are 
frequently incorrect (both in the Arch. Zeit. and in Demitsas, which by no 
means agree in this respect), the lines are not correctly divided (being made 
to contain et. twenty-one letters instead of cu. 32-33. the first thirty-four 
lines being thus transcribed as fifty-five), omissions are frequent, not to speak 
of inaccuracies in the copy, and moreover the last seven lines (85-41) of the 
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decree are omitted, as are practically all the names in the last seventeen 
lines.” In the circumstances it is not worth while to make further reference 
to the previous copies for the sake of establishing the text. 

The general purport of the document 15. clear, though the style is 
obscure and somewhat ‘breathless.’ It is a decree of the πολιτάρχης and 
ἐκκλησία of some city concerning the disputed occupation of public territory. 
The contents are briefly these. Ll. 1-10. In a meeting of the ἐκκλησία 
many of the citizens complain that they are excluded forcibly (ἐξελαύνεσθαι; 
from the occupation of the public territory (δημόσιοι τόποι) by the 
provineials (ἐπαρχιεκοί), who are not content with that to which they had 
established a claim by mortgage, often dishonestly, but also occupy other plots 
of which the owners had given a proper title to the city. Ll 11-15, 
Moreover the more powerful provincials drive out (ἐκβιάξονται) the poorer 
citizens and wish to occupy lands to which they have no right, and even 
cultivate them and exclude the citizens from rights of stake-cutting, of pasture, 
and even of thoroughfare. Ll. 15-23. Resolution, passed (unanimously /) 
by the politarch and citizens, that the possessions of the provincials be 
restricted to those lands, to which, under the award of Gentianus,® they have 
a proper title, and that no provincial may till, or sell, or occupy any of the 
other public land, nor may anyone give a title of citizenship (and therefore of 
right to it) to any provincial, and that it is to be reserved for the Orestoi 
who have rented it. 

LL 23-29. This resolution is to be enforced in future by the politarch 
for each year,in the interest of the citizens, and he is to turn out any 
intruders on this land, and if any politarch ignores this resolution and 
traffics in public land (καταποδῷ ta δημόσια) he is to be fined, 5000 denarii 
to be paid to the Fiscus, 5000 to the city. LI. 29-35. This resolution 
(Soya) is to be referred to the Roman governor (τῷ διέποντι τὴν ἐπαρχείαν 
ἡγεμόνι), Junius Rufinus, by a commission of three πρεσβευταὶ τοῦ ἔθνους. 
and to be published in the Agora, to remain valid for ever. LI. 36-39, 
Au vinission from 1], 27-29 is here rectified. The saine penalty is fixed for 
anyone (i.¢. (7) any politarch) whe is convicted of selling any of the public 
land to a provincial, and the ducument is not to be valid, and the purchasers 
are not bound by it. Ll. 40-42 contain the date, 30th Artemisios 340, 
ie. A.D. 194, and the signature of the politarch. Then follow (Il 43-58) in 
four columns the names of the signatories to the decree, presumably the 
members of the Ecclesia present. 

It is impossible to deal at adequate length with all the points raised by 
this interesting inscription, which illustrates the condition of the uyer 
publicus of a municipality of the Roman Empire at the end of the second 


century of our era. A few points which demand attention are briefly dealt 
with. 


~ Sakellarios, who publishes the eopy in % No doubt the censitor Macedonive of the 
Arch, Zeit., lor, vit, says there are only four time of Hadrian, see below, note on 1. 17. 
lines of signatures in smaller letters. 
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1.1. It is regrettable that the name of the city is not clearly 
preserved. The first two letters are illegible owing to a slight injury to the 
stone, which has otherwise survived in excellent preservation, and the TT 
are not quite clear on the squeeze, though in Mr. Wace's copy of |. 1 they 
are not marked as doubtful. We cannot tell whence the stone was brought 
to its present position, but it may very likely belong to the ancient site 
mentioned by Mr. Wace as at or near Nestram.” In any case, in view of the 
mention of the "Opeoror in |. 23 it may be taken as coming from a city of 
Orestis. But as the ethnic .. artuvaios suits no known eity of this regivn, 
tailing the unsatisfactory alternative of the city having been one of which nu 
ancient authority makes any mention, it is not unreasonable to restore 
PEplatruvaior, and regard it as the ethnic of the city alluded to by Strabo 
as Eratyra. In any case it was a πόλις, with a constitution of its own 
consisting of an ἐκκλησία and a chief magistrate called wodejerdpyys, and 
thus furnishes an interesting addition to the small number of Macedonian 
cities known to us whose chief magistraey bore this title! Here, unlike 
the system in the other cities, there seems to have been only one ofticial 
su-called, and we gather from 1]. 24,25 that the office was an annual one. 
Unlike the case with many other Macedonian cities at the time, there seems 
tu have been no βουλή. 

LI. 3, +. ᾿Αποδύρεσθαι is quite unusual in such a document, in place of 
some quite formal word like ἀποδεικνύναι or ἐμφανίξειν. ᾿Επαρχικοὶ are the 
provincials, as contrasted with the wod(e)/rae in 1]. 3, 15; this is the ordinary 
word in this context." 

LI 4,5. The δημόσιοι τόποι, no doubt the sane as the δομοσία γῆ in 
1. 20. and τὰ δημόσια in 1]. 22, 28, 37, form the vyer publicus of the eity, to 
which the citizens naturally claim a prescriptive right.’ There ean be no 
donbt about the construction, with its antithetical genitives absolute, οὐκ 


 BSid. xviii. p. 179. word is explained as meaning previous hulders 

10 Ὁ 327. The position of the city is not οὗ the post of ἔπαρχος, being formed on the 
clearly defined ΤΕ this conjecture should be analogy of ὅπατικός. 
eorrect we shall have to emend the text to 3 This appears under various names in 
‘Eparrova, . 1 can find no other mention of the — inscriptions, [Ὁ 1s frequently mentioned es- 
place. pecially in these earher than the Imperial Age, 

w(t) At Thessaloniea, defy, xvii. ὅν dealing with questions of arbitration. Aum, 
Demitsas, Nos. 364-368 (369 is surely another δαμοσία χώρα, I.¢. ix. 2, 89 (= Ditteub. Suil.2 
copy of 365); (2) at Lete, Dittenb. Sy/Z? 318 807), L 20; Dittenb. Syll.2 154, I. 4, 9, 11, 
(= Demitsas, No. 675); (3)at Derriopus, Demit- 28 (ef Squdoime γέαι in 1. 40): 1.“΄. ix. 2, 205 
sas, Nos. 258 (= Tozer, Highlands of European (= Sy/l.* 425), 1. 13,18. Δημόσια ἐγκτήματα, 
Turkey, ti, po 358), 260 (cf. Tarn, sfatones fet ii, 1, 17 (= Syll? 80), 1 238. Ch An- 
fronatax. p. 197, note 99 for further references) ; μόσιον τὺ χωρίον, relating to land adjoining the 
(4) at Heracleia Lyneestis, Demitsas, No. 2418. wall of Nuyrus, 1.47, xii. 8, 86 (Sy//? 458, 
(Larn, le. cit., 1. 7 of note, wrongly writes 868: with which cf. Syi/2 Nos. 457, 459, 480. In 
tor 248); (5) at Amphipolis, Peidrizet, BCL. κα long inscription of the Imperial Age, from 
1894, p. 419 (= Demitsas, No. 886) ; outside 


Thisbe iu Boeotia, relating to planting with 
Macedonia, at Panticapaeum, 7.44, fom. i. 871, — trees and vines public lands lutherto ploughed, 
}. 20. 


we have two references to δημόσιον χωρίον ; see 
2 Cf, Plutarch, Cierro, ec. 36. Contrast  /.4%. vil, 2226 (=NSyll.? 533), ll. 2, 40. 
with this Dittenh. 0.4.7, 578, 1. 14, where the 
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ἀρκουμένων αὐτῶν (sc. τῶν ἐπαρχικῶν) ... ἀλλὰ καὶ περιβαλλομένων. Οἷς 
must be used by attraction for ἐκείνοις οὕς, ‘not being content with those 
τόποι which they rented (on mortgage), and πολλὰ καὶ ἐκεῖ ψευσάμενοι is a 
pathetic comment on some of these transactions. ᾿Απετειμήσαντο here, 
ἀποτετειμημένοις in |, 23, and apparently ἐτειμήσαντο in |. 18, must all bear 
the same sense, and ἀποτετειμημένην in |. 26 must be the passive of the 
same verb. The citizens seem to have raised money by letting out some 
of the ager publicus on mortgage to the provincials, as we shall see 
below. 

Ll. 7, 8. ἸΠεριβαλλομένων is perhaps used in its classical sense of 
‘seeking to acquire, rather than actually laying hands on, though in fact it is 
hard to distinguish here between the two senses. Katoyat must be concrete, 
and equivalent to ἐγκτήματα, though I cannot trace this usage elsewhere in 
inscriptions. Acaxatéye is a natural word in such a contest,’ and 
πρότερον should be taken with both the participle and ἔδοσαν. 

L. 9. For another example of χεῖρας διδόναι in reterence to an agree- 
ment we may compare δοῦναι τὰς χεῖρας ἡμῖν eis σύλλυσιν] in an inscription 
from Pergamon. The sense of ἀφιστάμενοι is ubvivus.!” 

L. 10. The construction of the sentence beginning νῦν δὲ is altered: 
strictly we should have expected more infinitives governed by ἀποδυρομένων, 
as in |. 4, or else the sentence should have begun with ἐπειδὴ δὲ νῦν, passing 
from complaints to direct narrative. 

Ll. 13-15. ἹΙροσεμπονεῖν is, I believe, an ἅπαξ λεγόμενον ; it clearly 
means ‘to cultivate in addition, on the evidence of ἐνπονεῖν in Il. 19, 20, 
which is itself unknown to me in this sense. Χαρακισμὸς is found once ina 
fifth-century writer! to mean cutting stakes, and this indicates the meaning 
here: the citizens are excluded from cutting stakes (perhaps for vines rather 
than fences), as well as from rights of pasturage and thoroughfare. We 
inight have expected some reference to tilling as opposed to νομή. but it is 
not likely that χαρακισμὸς would be substituted for some more obvious word, 
e.g. γεωργία. Δίοδοι must mean field-paths, and we may advantageously 
refer to the regulation as to them in the law of the ἀστυνόμοι from 
Pergamon." 

In 1. 15 begins the resolution proper, the previous passage having 
merely explained the circumstances giving rise to it, in a somewhat loosely 
constructed style. The resolution is passed by the politarch and citizens in 


204 Tt is of frequent occurrence. Cf. Dittenb. 
Sull.* 830, 827, 830; Inser. Jur. Gr. pp. 108 ff. 

105» Contrast the abstract sense, κατοχὴν» ταύ- 
τὴς τῆς χώρας ἐξεϊχώρησαν], Dittenb. Nyll 2 
928, 1. 45. 

τό Cf, Syll.2 928, I. 74, 87; 929, 11. 42 
(rémous), 55 (χώραν), 105 (νῆσον). 

101 Dittenb. 9.6... 487, 1. 42. 

103 Tt is common in classical authors. In 
inscriptions, ἐσ. Syll.? 140, 1. δ, of retiring 
fiom an office; O.G.J. 708, 11. 45, 46, of 


abandoning an undertaking. 

109 Pherecrates, Πέρσαι, 1, 2; cf. the meta- 
phorical use of χαρακίζω, Aristotle, Pil. iv, 
6, 14. 

NO Χαράσσειν is used of ploughing, meta- 
phorically except in Anth. Pal. vi 238, searcely 
sufficient justification for its use in this sense in 
an inscription ; still less for that of Xapaxicery, 

116.0.0, 483, 1. 29: contrast δίοδος, the 
right of passing through territury (for military 
purposes), 0.4.2. 437, ll. 67, 71. 
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assembly, apparently unanimously, for otherwise we should hardly require 
the word ὁμογνωμονοῦσιν. 

L. 17. The διάτα(ξγιες of Gentianus must refer to some regulation 
passed by a Roman official of this name, who can hardly be other than the 
D. Terentius Gentianus, who lived in the time of Trajan and Hadrian and 
was censitor Muceduniue early in his career? The precise date of his 
tenure of this post, and of course the nature of his decree in the present case, 
are unknown. Διάταξις is the normal word in this sense. 

L. 18. ᾿Ετειμήσαντο must be equivalent to ἀπετειμήσαντο: it is 
perhaps merely an error of the engraver. Ezs τὰ Xora must be in contrast 
to μόνα in the previous line, the εἰς being really superfluous. 

L. 21. The regulation forbidding anyone to give a title of citizenship is 
interesting; apparently in 1. 28 the politarch is threatened with a penalty 
for the same offence, though only δόγμα διδόναι is used. Δόγμα cannot here 
be used in the sense of an official resolution, though it clearly has this 
meaning in ]. 31, and δόγμα πολιτείας Kal χρήσεως τῶν δημοσίων must be a 
privilege which it was in the power vf an individual to grant. It is 
natural to suppose that the wording of the resolution is confused, and that 
the sense required is: ‘as to the other territory, no provincial may till it, 
or buy it or possess it, nor may any citizen give a title of citizenship or of 
vecupation of the public lands (to any provincial). With this explanation 
we may compare a somewhat similar passage in the inscription from Thisbe 
already mentioned, forbidding uger publicus to be let to a ξένος, as the 
whole purport of the regulations which it contains is to keep the ager 
puhblicus in the hands of the citizens in perpetuity’ This in turn helps us 
to undertand the cause of the complaint, πολλὰ καὶ ἐκεῖ ψευσάμενοι, in 1. 6 
of our inscription; clearly the provincials had in some cases succeeded in 
renting some ager publicus to which they were not entitled. 

Ll. 22, 23. The land is to be left in the possession of only the 
ἀποτετειμημένοι Ὄρεστοι. They can, I think, only be the provincials who 
were entitled to it, and the verb must here be in the middle voice. It does 
not merely repeat the provision of 11, 17, 18, for the latter means ‘the 
provincials are to have no more than (μόνα) they are entitled to, whereas 
this means ‘nobody except those who are already entitled to it are to have 
it, ie. no change of ownership is to be permitted. The form ᾿Ορέστοις 
proves that the ethnic is Ὅρεστοι not Ὀρέσται, as has been already 
pointed out.46 

11. 25-27. The letters between ὥστε and τῶν πολειτῶν in |. 25 are not 
easy to understand, though all are plainly legible on the stone, except that 
the ME are ligatured. I cannot see any way of reading them except as 


τῷ ¢ 72. iii, 1463, ef. wi. 21 (and iii, Suppl. 14 Above, note on the IL. 4, 50d fia. LG. 
6625) ; Prosopoyr. Ling, Rom. iii. p. 891, No. 58. vil. 2226, 1]. 47 ff. as restored by Dittenberger 
3a Cf Dittenb., 0.44.7, 883,11. 76.205: 480, (Syll.? 533, note 27). 
1. 9: 484 (= LG. Rom. iv. 352) 1. 36: οἵ, M3 Cf, Dittenb. lec. eit. note 3. 
διάταγμα in the same sensc, O.t7./. 441, 1. 88; πὸ B.S. A. xviii. p. 179, note 5. 
458, 1. 81. 
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ὥστε ἐπιναι μετά, and émeva: can only be ἐπι(έγναι. The sense will be that 
the politarch is to inspeet ΠΤ the ayer publicus in company with its nghtful 
oceupants, and see that no intruders have come in. ᾿Αποτετειμημένην is here 
clearly passive. Those who have intruded are to be cast forth (ἐκβάλλειν, 
those who are in process of forcing their way in are to be stopped (κωλύειν). 

Li. 28 30. Καταποδιδόναι must mean to assign away, or possibly to 
sell away, 7.7. assign (or sell?) to someone who ought not to have it. 1 
cannot find the word elsewhere."* The penalty is severe, 5000 denarii to the 
Fiseus, and 5000 to the exchequer of the city: 1° the same fine is (as I have 
noted above) to be inflicted on any politarch (or citizen?) selling ayer 
publicus to a provincial. This was omitted here and only inserted by an 
afterthought in |. 36, rather to the detriment of the constructiun. 

LL 30-82. The resolution is to be referred to the Roman governor of 
the province, Junius Rufinus. Of this use of προσαναφέρω we have plenty 
of instances.?? For the phrase ὁ διέπων τὴν ἐπαρχείαν we may compare the 
use of the same phrase, relating τὸ the province of Thrace, and ἡγεμονεύων 
τῆς ἐπαρχείας is found freyuently$* 

Junius Rufinus is less easy to identify, owing to the omission of his 
preenomen, The view of Demitsas, that he was the man of that name who 
was proconsular governor of Macedonia under Hadrian 138 is of course vut of 
the question owing to the date (a.p. 194) in IL 40, 41. OF the other bearers 
of the name with whom he might be identified, our choice seems limited to 
C. Junius Rutinus,* preepectus evgidum in Δ.0. 203 and 205, and Τὰ. Junins 
Rutinus Proculianus,! ley. pru pr. of Dalmatia in 184. He might as far as 
I can tell be either of these two, but there is always the possibility of his 
being a man otherwise unknown. 

11. 32-36. The fact that the decree is tu be laid before him for 
authorization by three πρεσβευταὶ τοῦ ἔθνους, not τῆς πόλεως, Is perhaps an 
indication of its importance outside the aftairs of the city alone. If he 
approves it Is to be poste'l in the Agora to remain permanently on record,!" 
for the reason that (ἐπίε  ) ‘some of the old letters have disappeared.’ In 


U7? A normal use of the word. For a good m Ly, Dittenb, Sw//.- 334, 1 30, of refer- 
parallel for this form of the infinitive, unless it ence to the Roman Senate; Of Z 761, 1. ὡς 
is merely a slip of the engraver, cf. προσίναι in οἵ reference to Ptolemy XI. of Exypt. 


an inscription from Lindus, Dittenb. Syll.2 567, RL Tet, Rom, i. 185. Instances of ἡγεμὼν 
1, 2, and note 1, which successfully defends are too numerous to quote, but cf. Ditten- 
προσίναι as against προσῖναι (= προσεῖναι). herger’s note (0.747. 561, ποῖος 4) on the word. 
NS Verbs so compounded seem peculiarly 1% ind. i. 573, 669, 670, 672, ete 

rare, ct. καταποστέλλω in a papyius, Mayser, ') Brosopoyr. Imp. Rom. i. p. 242, No 527. 
Grammatk der gr. Papyri, yp. 499 (= Puris 4 διά, No, 530. 

Papur: [1805], 63, 5, 187), and καταποφαίνομαι 13 δία, No. 531. 

in Athanasius (only ’). 8 Por εἰς τὸ διηνεκὲς et. Appian, J.C. αν 4. 


He 4 practice with which we are familiar 
among the penaltus for violation of graves. 
Fig, {πὶ Kom. 1. 586, 588, 661, 806, 841, 
preseribing an equal tine to the ταμεῖον and the 
city τ in whe? i, $23 the word φίσκος is used in 
a similar ordinance. 


The adjective is common in inscriptions. 

17 T cannot be ceitain of the second E of 
ἐπεὶ on the squeeze: if mserted at all it was 
ligatured to the TT with very short cross- 
strukes, which it is haid to distinguish from 
seratches on the stone. 
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1.34 after Πτολεμαίου the reading is not very plain, though clearly the sense 
reyuires ἐάν. The stone, which is slightly damaged here, has apparently EN, 
but I cannot be sure that the second sign was not Al, ce. AN ligatured. 
Στηλογραφεῖν is an unusual word in inscriptions,’ and is a welcome 
alternative to lengthy periphrases like ἀναγρᾶψαι εἰς στήλην λιθίνην, ete. ; 
the infinitive is of course after ἔδοξε in 1.31. In 1. 35 I restore ἐντὸς] to 
account for the genitive τῆς ἀγορᾶς: it suits the traces visible on the 
squeeze, though they are very obscure. "Ered twa τῶν παλαιῶν ἠφάνισται 
γραμίμ)άτων is not easy of explanation. It may either mean that certain 
old documents have disappeared, and that this one is not to suffer their fate, 
or, Which on the whole I prefer, that some letters in sume specific document 
have become illegible, and that this decree is to take their place. In the 
latter case this would surely refer to a record of the διάταξις of Gentianus 
cL. 17}, which, drawn up nearly a century before, might well be described as 
παλαιὰ γράμματα, and equally well have become illegible in places.” 

In I. 36-39 a further offence 15 made penal, and the clause should strictly 
have followed immediately after πεντακισχείλια in 1. 30. It is impossible 
to say detinitely whether “this too refers only to the politarch, or whether 
τις might refer to any citizen. The selling of ayer publicus to a provincial 
ixan act of which a citizen might be guilty just as likely as a politarch, 
but the fine being identical with that for offending politarchs perhaps 
decides the question in the former sense. Τά τε ἤδη γεγραμ(μ)ένα is not 
very clear. It certainly reads like a continuation of the apodosis of the last 
clause, with the sense that the existing documents (relating to the sale) are 
to be mvalid, and are not to be upheld (in a court of law) in favour of the 
purchasers (i.e. if they are provincials). But it is by no means impossible 
that the amendment ends at προστείμῳ, and that τά τε ἤδη γεγραμί(μ)ένα 
looks back to τὰ παλαιὰ γράμίμ)ατα : this certainly makes the document 
much more clumsy, but omitting the ὁμοίως clause we get clear sense—that 
it is to be engraved on a column in the Agora to remain on permanent 
record, since sume of the old document has become illegible... and the 
existing document is to be invalid and not to be held to support the 
purcharers. The point of ἠγορακόσιν in 1. 40 is certainly clearer in the 
former sense, as the essence of the crime in Il. 37 ff is πωλεῖν ἐπαρχικῷ, 
but Loam not convinced that the other is impossible. Κρατεῖσθαι τοῖς 
ἡγορακόσιν is in any case a curious expression, and by no means so easy to 
parallel as ἄκυρα εἶναι." It seems to give better sense to take it as a 
dative of advantage, though the dative of the agent is quite possible. In 
the latter case the sense would-be ‘shall not be kept, by the purchasers, as 
part of the agreement. Ὁ Ultimately the ditference in sense is not very 
great: the provision in the former case will refer to the whole subject- 


MCh ILE xii (1899), p. 169, No. 1, For this see Dittenb. Sy/é? Index vi. s.r 
fiom. Thessalonica. ἄκυρος. 
1 For the use of ἀφανίζειν in the sense of 1 κρατεῖσθαι being equal to τηρεῖσθαι or 


damaging an inscription ef. Dittenb. Syll.2 602, φυλάσσεσθαι. 
1.7; of damaging an epitaph, ibid. 892, 1. 2. 
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matter of the decree, in the latter to the offence dealt with in the 
amendment only. 

Li, 40, 41. The date falls in the spring or early summer (April-May) 
of A.D. 194, as the Macedonian month Artemisios corresponds roughly to the 
Attic Munychioa.! 

Ll. 42-58. The text is quite uncertain after [ἐπ]εσφραγισάμην. As it 
stands it is meaningless, and it may be only the first name in Col. IV, 
written above its proper place. The names of the citizens with which the 
document closes need not delay us long. They are for the most part 
atrociously written, and in some cases impossible to decipher; some of those 
which I seem to have made out may not be correctly read, and as a whole 
they add little or nothing to the value of the document. A large proportion 
are of Greek origin, the few exceptions being Macedenian (or Illyrian) and 
Roman. Among the former are ᾿Αμύντας (Col. 1., 1. 49), Πλευρᾶτος 
(Col. IL, 1.45), Δείρδας (2) and Τήρης (Col. TIL, 1. 54); among the latter 
Πρεῖμος (Col. IL, 1. 48), Δέγμος (2) (Col. IL, lL. 51), and apparently Φλάβιος 
as an adopted name (Col. I, 1. 44). It is noteworthy that, with this 
exception, there are no Roman pruenomina and nominu. 

The orthography shows nothing striking, considering the date of the 
inscription. Ev for « in πολ(ελιτάρχης, πολ(ελιτεία, and mon ελίτης 188 - 
(IL. 2, 3,10, 15,16, 21, 24, 25, 30), in (ἀπο)τ(ελιμᾶσθαι (11. ὁ, 18, 23, 26), 
χί(ελίλια (11. 29, 30), and in numerous proper names is a common usage. 
The omission of one μὶ from γράμίμ)ατα, γεγραμ(μ)ένος, etc. is less usual, 
though it had begun long before this.%* ᾿Επίναι for ἐπιέναι in 1. 35 might be 
only ἃ shp of the engraver, though a parallel is quoted above, as might ἐπὶ 
for ἐπεὶ in 1. 36 if we could be certain that the e was not inserted. To the 
same cause we may more confidently attribute AAAHN for ἄλλην in 1. 13, 
two meaningless letters at the end of line 21, and a superfluous T in προ- 
στείμῳ at the beginning of 1, 39.85 

ARTHUR ΔΙ, Woopwarp. 


1 Cf. Syll.? 656, 11. 38 ff., and notes 8 and 9 
ad Ine. 

135 But we have πολιτάρχης in 11 27, 42. 

4 At Athens it ovcurs once in the fourth 
century (perhaps a mere slip), 7.4. 11, 49; in 
Papyri, seveial examples as early as 160 μι, 


cf. Mayser, Grammuttk der yr. Papyvi, pp. 
213 ff. 

1% J have to thank Mr. M. N. Tod for valu- 
able suggestions and criticism, especially in the 
last of these inscriptions. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


- 


Page 335, note 76—I have just heard from Dr. Arvanitopoullos that 
he has verified the correetness of iny conjecture made in this note: he 
writes (Oct. 29) that Nos. 65 and ΤῈ ἁρμόξουσι καὶ προέρχονται ἐκ τοῦ 
αὐτοῦ ψηφίσματος. 


Fic. 1—FracMents oF ΟΡ IN HEIDELBERG (B 2). 


A NOTE ON THE PAINTER OF THE VASES SIGNED 
EUERGIDES} 


THE tragments reproduced in Fig. 1 are in the Archaeological Institute 
at Heidelberg, and Prof. von Duhn has kindly allowed me to publish them. 
They formed part of a cup: it is not possible to say whether the cup had 
pictures on the outside or not. Round the figure on the inside runs the 
broken inscription E..--l|AES EM--.--. The outlines of the figure are all 
relief-lines, except the further edge of the chiton below, the outer line 
of the sleeve near the elbow, and the front part of the sole. The wreath 
is red, the contour of the hair reserved with a relief-line on either side of the 
reserve. 

Three other cups have figures in the interior which resemble ours 
closely: Munich 2612; a fragmentary cup in Leipzig (woman running 
holding a wreath); and a cup found at Capua and published in Annuli, 
1849, Pl. B, but now Jost. This third vase bears the legend EVEPIIAES 
EMolE. It is likely then, though of course not certain, that we are to 
restore our inscription as E[VEPI AES ET [LolE| or ESEN |. This is not a 
certain restoration ; for the anonymous artist who worked for Euergides may 
have worked for, say, Euthymides, as well, although we do not know that 
Euthymides ever owned a workshop, since his extant signatures are all 
artist’s signatures. 


' T owe my thanks to Pref. von Dubn, Dr. in Heidelberg, Berlin, Munich, Paris, and 
Koster, Dr. Sieveking. Mr. Pottier and Mr. EB. P. Brunswick, Maine. 
Warren for allowing me to publish fragments 
BAT 
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Klein, in his Meistersignuturen, p. 99, mentions three vases bearing 
the name of Euergides, once in the form EVEPFIAES EMolE, twice in the 
form EVEPTIAES £. The first is the lost Capua cup. The second, from 
Corinth, is in Athens, and has been published twice, in Eph. Arch. 1885, 
Pl. 3.2=J-H.S. xii, p. 348, and this year in Monuments Piot, 20, p. 143. 
The third is unpublished: it was formerly in the Magazzino Ruspoli at 
Cerveteri, the contents of which have been distributed among the museums 
of Boston, Leipzig and Oxford: such fragments of the Euergides cup 
as remain are in Leipzig. Klein’s list may be increased; first by the 
Heidelberg cup, in all probability: second, by a fragmentary cup in the 
Glyptothek at Munich, mentioned, on Hauser’s authority, by Rizzo*; and 
lastly, perhaps by a fragment in Athens, from the Acropolis, with the letters 
EVEP 

Leaving cut of account the Munich fragment, which I have not seen, 
and the Athens fragment which has no drawing on it, the style of the 
remaining four vases is the same: they are certainly the work of a single 
artist. That this artist’s name was Euergides, we have not the least 
justification for saying. Euergides is the owner of the workshop; if 
we speak of ‘the style of Euergides, we may only do so on sufferance. 
using this as an abbreviation for ‘the style of the vases which bear the 
name of Kuergides.’ This artist worked for other makers besides Euergides ; 
for the Louvre cup with XELI$ EMolESEN is by the same hand as the 
Kuergides vases, although the three other vases signed by Chelis are not. 

Besides these five cups, a large number of unsigned vases must 
be assigned to the same artist. Only a few of these have been published 
at all, and hardly any well; but it seemed to me that a list of these vases, 
which are all cups, might serve some purpose, especially as Rizzo, in his 
enthusiasm for the new artist Skythes, has ventured to attribute the Capua 
cup to his hand. Only two vases ‘have hitherto been assigned to ‘Euergides’: 
Cecil Sinith, in his catalogue of vases in the British Museum, saw that E 20 
and E 21 were by the same artist as the Euergides cups. 


1. British Museum E 9. A.V. Pll 178-9: ἡ only, Murray, Designs 
From Greek Vuses, No. 6. 
αἱ. Man with horn. 
B. Peleus and Thetis. 


2. British Museum E10. A.V. Pl 186: A only, Murray, No. 7. 
A. Sphinx. 
B. Scene from Trojan War. 


Ὁ. British Museum E 20. ea Murray, No. 16. 
al. Youth with cloak. 
B. (w) Youth with horses: ΓΝ Fight. 


? Mons. Pwt 20, p. 144. note 1. 3 is the Louvre cup. 
3 List of vases with the name of Chelis in + Mons, Prot 20, p. 142. 
Klein, If éstersagnaturen, p. 116. His number 
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4. British Museum E 21. A, Murray, No. 17. B, Miinehner 
Archdologische Studien, p. 371. 
A. Youth running. 
B. Youths with horses. 


5. British Museum E22. A, Murray, No. 18. 
al. Young warrior. 
B. (a) Arming ; (0) Warriors running. 
6. London, Victoria and Albert Museum. A.V” Pll. 180-1. 


A. Youth in vat. 
B. Peleus and Thetis. 


=I 


London, Mr. Charles Ricketts and Mr. Charles Shannon. 
A. Youth in vat. 
B. (a) Athletes: (0) Komos. 


8. Liverpool, Institute of Archaeology. Small fragment of Δ: arm, 
and back of male head, with letters NA. 


Ξ 


Louvre G 16. Pottier, Album, Pil 89-90. Signed X(EL)IS 
EPolESEN, 
A. Youth with halteres. 
B. (a) Youths with horses; (4) Athletes. 


10, Louvre G 21. 
A. Youth with horn. 
B. (a) Youth. and panther attacking fawn: (5) Youth with 
horses. 


11. Louvre G 22. 
a. Diskobolos. 
B. (a) Youths hunting fawn. (6) Youths hunting stag. 
12. Louvre G71. B (a), Revue de [αν ane. et mod. 1901, p. 9. 
A. Youth with halteres. 
B. (a) Herakles* and lion, Theseus and Minotaur, Theseus and 
Prokroustes : (ὁ) Komos. 
13. Louvre G 30. Fraginent. 
A. Youth running with crotala, Pottier, Album, Pl. 90. 


14. Louvre G 1101. Fraginent. 
A. Male running with stick. 


15. Louvre G 96. Fragment. Pottier, Alban, Pl. 99. 
A. Youth lifting stone. 


5. Herakles’ bald head is due to restoration. 


16. 


17. 


19. 


20. 


23 
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Louvre S 1403. Fragment. Fig. 2. 
B. Athletes. 


Lonvre 5 1398, Fragment. 
al. Head of youth. 


᾿ς Louvre. Fragment. 


B. Head of young warrior to left, Corinthian helmet, spear and 
shield with polyp as episemon : letters Ho. 


Boulogne 591. Le Musée 2, p. 281=J.H.S. xxvii. p. 33. 
A. Cock. 
B. Between griffins: (u) Athletes, (ὦ) Maenad and Silens. 


Boulogne 183. Le Musée 2, p, 280, Fig. 28. 
A. Youth in vat. 


B. Black. 


ΖΞ 


Fic. 2—FRAGMENT OF CUP IN THE Louvre (S 1403): B. 


. Berlin 2265. Af, Fig. 3. 
A. Youth with kotyle. 
4. Between sphinxes, (a) Youth lying down drinking from krater ; 
(6) Youth lying, with wineskin. 


>? 
. Munich 2605. Small sketch of B, Mon. 1. pl. 27, No. 39. 
a. Youth with halteres. 
B. (a) Between griffins, youth running ; (6) Same as («). 
. Munich 2607. 


A. Youth with cup at krater. 
B, fa) School; (2) Komos. 
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24. Munich 2608. 
A. Silen running. 
B. (a) Maenad and Silens: (b) Komos. 


25. Munich 2609. 
A. Warrior running. 


B. (a) Departure of charioteer, with Hermes and an Eros; 
(b) Fight. 


26. Munich 2612. A and B (0), Figs. 4 and 5. 
A, Woman running. 


B. Between sphinxes (a) Male mounting chariot; (ὁ) Maenad and 
Silens. 


Fic. 3—Cup 1n BERLIN (2265): “1. 


27. Munich 2597. 
A. Youth running. 
B. Black. 


28. Wiirzburg 347. 
A. Youth running. 
B. (a) Youth, and panther attacking fawn; (6) Komos. 


29, Heidelberg B 2. Signed fragments. Fig. 1. 
A. Woman running. 


30. Heidelberg. Small fragment. 
B. Fawn, and Silen running to left. 
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31. Brunswick. Fragment. 
A. Youth in vat, turned to left. 


Fie. 4—Cup in Musicu (2612): “4, 


32. Dresden. Fragment. 
B. Youth with halteres, and hand of acontist. 


Fie. 5—Cur αν Muyicu 2613); & (0). 


33. Leipzig. Fragment. 
A. Woman running, holding wreath. 
B. was probably black. 
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34. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


Leipzig. From Cerveteri. 
A. Part of male head remains. 
B. Komos, with column-krater and bell-krater. 


Leipzig. Fragment from Cerveteri. 
B. Herakles and the lion. A fragment of A with Euergides’ 
signature perhaps belongs. 
Leipzig. Fragment from Cerveteri. 
A. Youth to left, backview, arm extended in cloak. 


Leipzig. Fragment. 
B. Pegasos and part of bending youth: letters Ho. 


Leipzig. Fragment. 
B. Woman running (cf. the Heidelberg cup, ete.). 
There are one or two other small fragments in Leipzig. 


Corneto, Museo Bruschi. 
A, Warrior running. 
B. Between sphinxes, («) Herakles fighting the Centaurs; 
(δ) Peleus and Thetis. 


This vase has the letters MoiE on the fragmentary interior, part of the 
maker’s signature. 


40. 


41. 


42. 
43. 


44. 


Orvieto, Museo Faina 171. 
«i. Youth running with horn. 
B. Komos. 


Once in Capua, Ann. 1849 Pl B. Signed. 
A. Woman running with crotala. 
B. Between sphinxes, (uv) Youth with horses; (Ὁ) Acontist with 
paidotribes. 


Adria. Fragment of 4: youth lifting halteres: HoMAIS KALOS, 


Athens, 1100. ὄρ». Arch. 1885 Pl. 3.2; Mons, Pitot 20. p. 143. 
Signed. 
A, Youth with stick. 
B. Black. 


Athens, Acropolis collection. Fragments. Part of B, Juhibuch, xiv, 
p. 154. 
3. Vase-painter, seated Athena, etc.; bronze-workers. 
Athens, Acropulis collection. Fragment. 
B. Theseus and Minotaur. 


Athens, Acropolis collection. Fragment. 
A. Discobolos to left. 
Athens, Acropolis collection. Two fragments of B. Young 
warrior running |. (episemon bird); and young warrior back 
view, head 1. 
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48. Athens, Acropolis collection. Two fragments of B, perhaps from 
same cup. Centaur 1. regardant, with branch: onl. palmette; 
and head of Herakles |. with letters kL. Scene no doubt same 
as on the Bruschi cup. 


49, New York. Bull. Metr. Mus. 5. No. 6. p. 142. Fig. 1. 
A. Youth bending with flower. 
B. Athletes. 


50. Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. Fragment. Fig. 6. 
B. Young warrior. 


It will be noticed that there are no eye-cups in this list, and no black- 
figure interiors: and the earliest type of cup-foot (Furtwangler, Berlin Cut. 
Pl. 6, No. 173) is found only once, on No. 1. Most of the cups in the list 
have the usual red-figure foot (ibid. No 225), with the stout stem and thick 
side which are regular in the early red-figure period. The shape F. No. 224 is 
also found (33 and 42). The palmettes vary, although certain types pre- 
dominate; and one rule is, that the heurt of the palmette is left reserved, 
without the customary black dot or filling. Sphinxes sit at the handles in 
four cups, griffins in two. A simple reserved line surrounds one picture on 
the interior, and another runs below the pictures on the outside; No. 1 
however has ¢wo reserved circles in the interior: and the Athens craftsmen 
cup (No. 44) is one of the earliest cups to use the maeander. There is only 
one love-name, KALo$ MEIAoN on No. 1; but the master lavishes the 
general compliment HoMAI$ KALo$, to which he often adds a ΝΑῚ or NAIXI, 
or evena ΚΑΤΑ. Apart from heroic names, the following may be noted : 
Plexippos (3, 41 and probably 26), Hippokritos (4), and Philokomos (21); 
Lasios (26) is a silen, The letters... NoN on 13 may be part of Memnon.’ 
19 has the greeting Mos Ah oREVo.? 

The interior of the cup has never more than a single figure, most 
commonly a komast (eleven times); there are five athletes, five women running, 
and four youths in vats. On the exterior, the komos again predominates 
(seven times); six times we have athletes, and six times warriors arming, 
running, or fighting ; youths with horses five times, silens and maenads four 
times, hunting- scenes ‘three times, 

A few remarks may be made on the style of these vases. Bodies and 
legs are thin, and the head is narrow from back to front. The outline of the 


ὁ Nearly all the cups which bear the name misleading. 
of Memnon are hy the painter Oltos, who worked “Some of the other vases with [Po$- 


not only for Euxitheos, but for Pamphaios ΕΝ τ 
(Louvre G 2 and G 3), and the stamnos B.M. E AT oREVo stand close to our TSE Pat aie 


437 (I. ΤΌ, D. 6), and painted besides the Ot by his hand; ΒΔΓ, E 28, Louvre @ 82 
Berlin plate with the fiagmentary inscription (EI. Cer. 2, Pl. 87), Brussels R 260, Bologna 


EMolEl, and the fragment in Odessa (If¢éms. (Zannoni Pl. 107), Dresden. Add to this 
soc. Odessa 22, Pl 3. 1), which von Stern group B.M. Β 27, Louvre G 98 (Pottier, Album, 


attributed to Kleophrades. The account which ΕἸ, 99), and a cup from Cerveteri in Leipzig 
Hartwig gives of Oltos in his Ifeisterschalen is (youth to left with wineskin ; ΓΠᾺ [5 KALoS). 


pata FO 
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hair is twice incised, in one figure on No. 1 and in one figure on No. 24. In 
all the other figures it is smooth and reserved: the reserve is bordered on 
both sides by a relief-line; a third relief-line edges the hair over the face, 
above the short loose hairs which are rendered by dark straight strokes without 
relief: in male heads a fourth relief-line generally edges the hair at the 
neck in the same way. The artist’s women have practically only one mode 
of doing their hair, and that is the mode seen on the Capua and Heidelberg 
cups. 

The wreath is almost always a simple-curved line with round dots on 
either side of it; the convolvulus wreath on the Athens craftsmen-cup is an 
exception on an exceptional vase. The ear is bounded by a relief-line against 
the hair; but its inner markings, which have the shape seen on the signed 
Athens cup, lack relief; there are very few exceptions to this rule. In very 
careless vases, the ear has no inner markings. Relief-line is used for the 
forehead-nose outline, but is scanty in the lower parts of the face. The facial 
type may be seen from the pictures. The ankle is either like that on the 
Heidelberg cup, or, with the addition of a short black line, like that on the 
signed Athens cup: in careless pieces it is omitted. There is frequently no 
indication of either collar-bone or breast, for instance on the Louvre fragment, 
Fig. 2. The Capua cup gives a good specimen of the regular female drapery. 
‘The feet are always drawn in profile, except in one figure on the Athens 
cup with craftsmen, an ugly bearded man squatting with one leg frontal 
and the foot extended. 

The painter of the cups signed Euergides is une of the most prolific 
painters in what is called the Epictetan period. His work is agreeable but 
often careless and never distinguished. It is a pity that he did not paint 
more pieces like the Athens cup with craftsmen. 

J. D. Braz.ey. 


Fic. 6—FRAGMENT oF ΟΡ IN BowpolIN CoLLeceE: 8. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE PROVINCE OF KOMMAGENE. 


THE object of this note is to examine the earlier history of this North 
Syrian province, and incidentally to suggest a cause for its political indepen- 
dence, of which we have striking evidence in the establishment of a kingdom 
of Kommagene when the power of the later Seleucidae had declined. In 
spite of lying in the more immediate neighbourhood of Antioch, the province 
had already won its independence in the time of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes ; 
at the beginning of the first century King Mithridates Callinicus obtained 
recognition of his dynasty from the Seleucid house: and even after the 
kingdom had become a Roman province it reverted for a time to its inde- 
pendent status. Hitherto, the need for an inquiry into the cause of so 
decided a tendency to break away from its surroundings has not been apparent. 
The descent of the Seleucid province from a Persian satrapy of the same area 
has served as a bridge to Assyrian times; and the continual ‘revolts’ of 
‘the land of Kummukh’ from the end of the twelfth century onwards have 
furnished sufficient analogies to its history during the later period. 

It will be obvious that this view rested, not only on the identification of 
the two place-names, Κομμαγηνή and Kummukhu, but also on the assump- 
tion that the Scleucid and Assyrian districts were largely, if not entirely, 
identical. But a geographical reference in some recently published rock- 
inscriptions has proved that the latter assumption was ill founded. Instead 
of lying on the upper Euphrates, and, as some have assumed, entirely to the 
west of the river, it appeared that the land of Kummukh, at the beginning 
of the seventh century B.c., extended as far east as the Tigris. This rather 
unexpected information rendered it necessary to re-examine the other passages 
in the Assyrian inscriptions in which the name occurred, and the result 
has been to show that the land of Kummukh was, strictly speaking, a 
Mesopotamian and not a North-Syrian district, and that none of its territory 
lay within the boundaries of Kommagene.! In setting out this result I 
suggested a pussible reason for the survival of the name into the Hellenic 
period for a district with which it originally had no connexion, and it is to 
this point I propose to return. Such a transference of the name seems tu 
call for a rather more detailed explanation than it was possible to attempt 
within the limits of that paper. But it will be necessary first to restate the 


1 See the Journal of the Munchest'r Eyyptara and Orivntal Soiety, 1913, pp. 47 ff. 
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problem, and perhaps the best way of doing so will be to summarize quite 
briefly the evidence that the name did actually cross the Euphrates. 

One main result of the re-examination of the Assyrian evidence has 
been to explain the reference in the seventh-century rock-inscriptions*® by 
demonstrating the fact that the eastern boundary of Kummukh, during the 
whole Assyrian period, was the Tigris. There is detinite proof that this was 
the case in the early part of the ninth century,* and it is alsv practically 
certain for the close of the twelfth century, when the name first makes its 
appearance. For the military operations of Tiglath-pileser Τ., in the course 
of which he annexed ‘the land of Kummukh,’ were confined to the basin of 
the Tigris. But, in spite of his claim to have subjected the country ‘in its 
length and breadth, it was only Eastern Kumimukh that he conquered, a 
much smaller district than the Kummukh of Tiglath-pileser IV., three centu- 
ries and a half later.6 In the interval the western expeditions of Ashur- 
nasir-pal and Shalmaneser II. had considerably widened the geographical 
horizon of the Assyrians, and had led to a gradual increase in their know- 


ledge of the district. 


A record of the year 728 B.c, refers to the Euphrates 


as its western boundary,’ proving that the land of Kummukh was a purely 
Mesopotamian region and extended from river to river. 


2 The other alternative, that the 


lecture before the Egypt Exploration Fund, to 


names 
Kummukh and Κομμαγηνή were of independent 
origin, need not be contemplated. Both are 
obviously transliterations of the same foreign 
place-name, and the Greek and Assyrian forms 
could hardly be closer. Later Assyrian variants 
of the name snggest a shifting of the accent 
from the first syllable, but with no consonantal 
nor voealic change ; the interchange of K and 
K at the beginning of the word can he dis- 
regarded, as before the vowel w the distinction 
tended to be blurred in pronunciation. 

3-These were engraved by Sennacherib on 
the Judi Dagh, to the east of the Tigris, 
between the years 698 and 695 B.c.; cf 
King, P.S.B.d. xxxv. 66 ff. 

4 When starting on his campaign of 881 B.c. 
Ashur-nasir-pal entered the land of Kummukh 
immediately after crossing the Tigris; and 
another passage in his annals closely resembles 
Sennacherib’s record, since it refers to Kum- 
mukh as contiguous to the cities at the foot of 
Mt. Nipur (the Judi Dagh). 

5 The city of Sherishe, into which the 
Kummukhians fled, was on the Tigris ; and on 
their final defeat with their allies, the Kurkhé, 
the dead bodies of the slain were carried by 
the river Name into the Tigris, proving that 
the Assyrian army had not crossed the water- 
shed. The Euphrates is not once mentioned. 

> It may be noted in passing that this con- 
clusion is bound to contract our ideas of the 
extent of the * First Assyiian Empire.’ In a 


be published in the first number of the Journal 
of Egyptian Archacolugy, Mr. Hogarth has 
emphasized the necessity, both for Egypt and 
Assyria, of distinguishing a spring raid for hooty 
from an organized empite. The wisdom of this 
advice has lately been exemplified in the case 
of the alleged inclusion of Cyprus in the Old- 
Babylonian empire of Sargon of Akkad. The 
evidence of a Neo-Babylonian chronicle, to the 
effect that it was not the Mediterranean but 
the Persian Gulf he crossed, has been confirmed 
by an early text from Nippur, which is being 
prepared for publication by Dr. Arno Poebel. 
Saigon is there recorded to have ‘washed his 
weapons’ in the Persian Gulf, which his 
successor crosses to capture the ‘silver holes’ 
(ie. the silver mines) of Elam. In the west 
he raids no further than ‘the cedar forest’ 
(Lebanon) and ‘the silver mountains’ (the 
foothills of Taurus). 

7 The phiase reads ‘the Euphrates, the 
boundary of Kummukh,’ and has_ hitherto 
been taken as referring to the eastern boundary 
of the district. Meyer attempts to reconcile 
the various passages by placing Kummukh on 
both sides of the upper Euphrates (Gesehichte 
dvs Altertums, I. ii. p. 601) ; others have placed 
it mainly to the west of that river with an 
extension on the left bank (ef. Schrader, 
Keilins, Bibl. i. 218, ii. 294, and Keilinsehriften 
und Geschichtsforschuny, 127 10. > Winekler in 
Helmolt’s History, iii. 54, 86 ; Maspero, Histoire 
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The principal grounds for the view that would place Kummukh in 
Syrian territory are to be found in the fact that both Shalmaneser IT. and 
Tiglath-pileser IV. refer to princes of Kummukh who ruled districts to the 
west of the Euphrates. In 854 n.c. Shalmaneser IL, after crossing the 
Euphrates, received tribute from a number of kings, and the second name on 
his list, following Sangar of Carchemish, is a certain Kundashpi of Kummukh. 
A similar list of tributaries to Tiglath-pileser ΤΥ, including the kings of 
Damascus, Samaria, Tyre, Gebal, Cilicia, Carchemish, Hamath, etc., is headed 
by Kushtashpi of Kummukh. At first sight these passages appear to conflict 
with the evidence already summarized, but the discrepancy is only apparent. 
Neither Kundashpi nor Kushtashpi is styled ‘king of the land of Kummukh’: 
each is referred to simply as the ‘Kummukhian.’® They were princes from 
Kummukh, though ruling a district in Syria. The passages, in fact, exhibit 
the earliest appearance of the name west of the Euphrates. Though employed 
in Syria at first in a racial sense, the term clearly acquired a geographical 
connotation. It remains only to inquire the cause of the original settlement 
in Syria, and the circumstances which may have contributed to the per- 
petuation of the name in its new surroundings. 

It has long been recognized that Kunduspi and Nustaspi are both 
Aryan (Iranian) names. The latter corresponds to the Old Persian Vistdspa, 
Gr. ‘Tordomns; while for the first component of the former name we may 
compare Vindufurna (= Ἰνταφέρνης)" For this reason it has been recog- 
nized that the dynasty they represent was Aryan in character and was 
established in Syria before the ninth century. But there the matter 
necessarily rested. Our new information enables us to connect this dynasty 
with other evidence of the same class that dates from an earlier period. 

The recognition of the fact that Kummukh was originally not a Syrian 
but a Mesopotamian district opens up new possibilities of comparison. Cor- 
responding to the northern and more mountainous districts of Mesopotamia, 
it was clearly a later place-name for a considerable part of the area incor- 
porated in the earlier kingdom of Mitanni. And, since in the fourteenth 
century Nineveh was under Mitannian control, we may infer that Mitanni, 


aneirnae, ii, 195, ete.); others again, disre- 
garding the earlier references, confine the term, 


* In all the inscriptions which refer to these 
two princes the name occurs in its gentilic, not 


like Kommagene, to Syrian territory (ef. Ea- 
cyl, Bibl. i, 352 f.; Garstang, Land of the 
Hittites, 342, 368; Hall, Ane. Hist. of the 
Nevr East, 504). But if the Tigris formed 
the eastern boundary of Kummukh in 881 B.c. 
and also in the years 698-695 B.c., it is hardly 
probable that in the interval between these two 
dates it could have been regarded as extending 
as far east only as the Euphrates. Moreover 
the passage in question records the defeat of 
the Vannic king Sarduris III., and is written 
from the standpoint of Urartu (Armenia): it 
mentions the Euphrates as the most distant 
boundary of Kummukh from that direction. 


under its geographical form ; and the distinction 
is obviously intenjled, 

® The terminal ὁ in Kundaspi and Kusta3pi 
is the Assyrian genitive case-ending ; while for 
the transition of the initial vi to gu (Assyr.-ku) 
we may compare the Middle-Persian forms 
Gondopherres, Gondopharus, Gustasp, ete. ; ef. 
Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, 372 f.; Geiger 
and Kuhn, @rundriss der iran. Philol. ti. 506 f.; 
Scheftelowitz, Zeitschrift f. vergl. Sprachf. 
Xxxvili. 276; and Meyer, bi. xlii. 16 f. 

™ Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, I. ii. 
601 f. 
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like Kummukh, extended from river to river, though its southern boundary 
was probably farther to the south. Rost’s acute identification of the 
Iranian character of the Mitannian proper names in the Amarna letters! was 
confirmed by Winckler’s finds at Boghaz Kyéi, which proved not only that 
the Mitannian princes bore Iranian names, but that they had brought Aryan 
gods with them and called themselves Aryans!” The new finds also directed 
attention to Scheftelowitz’s theory that the Kassite Dynasty of Babylon was 
Aryan, and proved at any rate that it had borrowed from the Aryans its gods. 
Tt followed that as early as the seventeenth century a conquering Aryan race 
must have begun to invade the northern district of Mesopotamia and to 
impose its rule on the indigenous inhabitants. In the fifteenth century 
we find it fully established as the ruling population and extending its 
influence into Syria. But in less than a century it had succumbed before 
the Hittite advance and the encroachments of Assyria.* We may regard the 
Aryan dynasty, which we find settled in North Syria in the ninth century, 
as representing the fringe, or a fresh wave, of this migration, which had long 
been settled in Kummukh as their predecessors had been settled in Mitanni. 
To the westward expansion of Assyria, which began at the close of the 
twelfth century, we may trace the pressure which drove sections of the Aryan 
population of Kwumukh across the Euphrates. And the survival of the 
place-name in Syria under the Achaemenian kings may doubtless be traced 
to a natural tendency on their part to encourage the prosperity of a district 
in which the ruling caste were men of their own kindred. There is evidence 
that Kommagene retained this racial character beside a North Syrian 
population which was largely Semitic. 
L. W. Κιχα. 


WL Mitteil. 7. Vorderas. Ges., 1897, 216. Namenbueh, p. 486; Meyer, Geschichts, I. ii. 
2 Ch Winckler, 0.2.2, 15th Dee. 1906, 579). With their appearance the horse sud- 
and 3f.D.0.G4., No. 85 (Dec. 1907); and  denly becomes the heast of burden throughout 
Meyer, Sétzber, Καὶ. preuss. Akud. 1908, i. Western Asia; before that time ‘ the ass of the 
Winckler at first refused, but afterwards mountain’ was a great rarity, the earliest re- 
accepted, the equation Harri = Aryans. ference to it occurring in the age of Hammurabi 
18 This is clear from the non-Iranian character δὖ the beginning of the second millennium (cf. 


of the Mitannian speech. as represented in one 
of Tushratta’s letters from Tell Amarna. In 
spite of Scheftelowitz’s attempt to prove it 
Aryan (Ζ. 7. vergl. Sprachf., xxxviii. 260 ff.), 
it has been shown by Bloomfield to be totally 
non-Indo-European (.fmer. Joura. of Phitlol., 
xxv. 4 ff.); οὗ, also Meyer, Ζ. f. vergl. Sprachf., 
xlit. 21; Hall (Ane. Host. of the Near East, 
p. 201) suggests that the ruling caste in Mitanni 
were ‘barons’ of the usual Iranian type. The 
success of the Aryan invaders may in large part 
be traced to their greater mobility. That they 
were a ‘ Reitervolk’ is clear from the numerous 
Iranian proper names which include usva 
(spa), ‘horse,’ as a component (cf. Justi, dran. 


Ungnad, 0.L.Z., 1907, 638 f.). 

4 The Eastern Kummukhians and their allies, 
the Kurkhé, who were defeated by Tiglath- 
pileser I. (see above n. 5), were under princes 
of Hittite extraction; this is clear from the 
proper names ‘Shadi-Teshub, the son of Khat- 
tushar,’ and ‘Kili-Teshub, the son of Kali- 
Teshub’ (cf. Hommel, Gruadriss der Geogr. 
und Gesch, des alt. Orirnts, I. 438). The occur- 
rence of the name of the Hittite-Mitannian 
weather-god (Teshub) cannot be regarded asa 
Mitannian survival in view of the purely Hittite 
name Khattushar (cf. Khattusil, Eg. Khetasar, 
the contemporary of Rameses IT.). 


NOTE ON THE BOSTON COUNTERPART OF THE LUDOVISI 
THRONE, 


1 REGRET that an acknowledgment of the courtesy of the Director of 
the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston, in supplying the excellent photographs 
from which the illustrations of the Boston relief were produced, was 
accidentally omitted from my previous article. 

Since the appearance of my article on this relief in the last number of 
the Journal, I have to thank Dr. Eisler for calling my attention to the very 
interesting and suggestive paper published by him in the Transactions of the 
‘ Kunstwissenschaftliche Gesellschaft’ of Munich in the Mitnchener Jahrbuch 
Jer bild, Kunst, 1912. Whatever view one may take of the artistic problems 
involved, the interpretation of the reliefs is extremely difficult, and is not 
satisfactorily solved in Prof. Studniczka’s discussion. Dr. Eisler suggests 
that we should recognise in the Boston relief a duplication of Aphrodite— 
the sorrowful and the rejoicing—as well as of Adonis, and regards the whole 
as representing a Babylonian and Phoenician symbolism of astronomical 
import—the balance recalling the constellation libra and the equilibrium of 
night and day at the equinox, and the figures in the scales the approach of 
the winter and summer half-year with the elevation and depression of the sun. 
Thus we should have in this relief an example of Wickhoff’s ‘continuous’ 
method of narration, successive or alternating events in the life of the same 
persons being represented side by side as part of a single scene. Another 
very interesting suggestion of Dr. Eisler is that the artist who made the 
relief translated into the forms of Greek art a representation he actually 
found on some Oriental relief, possibly, if in Sicily, of Punic origin. In this 
way perhaps it may be possible to explain the misunderstandings and con- 
fusions that have proved so puzzling hitherto. Two other observations of 
Dr. Eisler also call for remark. He points out the importance to the history 
of mythology of so early a Greek representation of the Adonis myth ‘with 
its solar import, as attested by Macrobius and often regarded as a late 
rationalising invention’; and he also calls attention to the fact that this 
example of the ‘continuous’ method, if his interpretation be accepted, is the 
earliest known in Greek art, and quite unparalleled at this period. It is 
obvious that those who do not accept the early date of the relief have here 
two strong arguments against it, if they refuse to admit as probable in 
archaic Greece cither the astronomical rationalisation of the Adonis myth or 
so strange an example of the ‘continuous’ method. 


ERNEST A, GARDNER. 
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Last year was not remarkable for any sensational archaeological 
discovery in Greece, but much good work was done, and the amount 
that was accomplished by the Greek authorities in spite of the interruption 
of the Balkan War is very creditable to their zeal and enthusiasm. It 
is perhaps fitting to offer them the congratulations of all interested in 
Greek archaeology on the amount of new ground that is now available 
for scientific study. 

In the minds of those who have known Athens in past years this 
season will perhaps be best remembered as the first after the definite 
retirement of Dr. Dérpfeld from his position as First Secretary of the 
Imperial German Institute in Athens. It is hard to estimate what his 
loss means not archaeologically only but also socially to Athens and 
to the students who go there, but happily through his work in Corfu his 
connexion with Greece is not yet severed. 

As the state of war was a new bar to the proposed excavation at 
Datcha on the Cnidian promontory, the British School turned again to 
Crete, now at last to be greeted as a part of Greece Proper, and in the 
month of June made a thorough excavation of the famous cave on a 
south-east spur of Mt. Ida above the village of Kamarais, the spot 
where Middle Minoan pottery was first discovered. A great deal of pottery of 
this period was found, among which was some very interesting polychrome 
ware, but the hopes that had been entertained of the discovery of a definite 
shrine were unfulfilled. 

On the Palace site at Knossos Sir Arthur Evans undertook a series of 
supplementary excavations with a view to obtaining clearer evidence on 
various points connected with the stratification. In the course of these 
researches, which lasted about three months, some ninety exploratory pits 
were dug under pavements and floor levels. Many new facts were thus 
elicited regarding the history of the building. In the Queen’s Megaron, 
for instance, two earlier pavements constructed on different systems came 
out beneath that already brought to light, with intervening deposits. 
Similar results attended the investigation of the Olive Press region and 
Eastern Magazines and the West Central Court, where it is now clear that 
the Egyptian monument of Abnub belongs to a well-defined M. M. IL. 
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earliest Palace ‘Keep, including the area of the deep-walled pits. Its 
foundations descended 7 m. and courses of the upper wall of large roughly- 
hewn blocks were preserved on two sides. The work dates from the 
beginning of the M. M. I. period. 

A good deal of new material bearing on the Minoan classification 
was brought to light in the course of these excavations, and some good 
decorative fresco from the East Light Well of the Hall of the Double Axes. 

Mr. Noel Heaton and My, J. P. Droop worked on the fragments of the 
already discovered frescoes in the Candia Museum with a view to the 
publication of the Atlus, and this work will be continued during the 
winter. 

A full account of the work of the German Institute at Tiryns has 
been given by Dr. Kurt Miillert Before the war put an end to operations 
most of the large fallen blocks had been cleared from the approach from the 
lower to the upper stronghold along the inside of the encircling wall to 
the east, so that the original impressive effect is restored. The relations 
between the earlier and the later palace were also examined by a series 
of smaller pits, with the result that it is now clear that the later building 
had an entirely fresh plan, in which the large megavon was a new feature, 
a point in which Tiryns differs from Mycenae. 

The slight remains of the foundations of the Byzantine church south of 
the great outer court were removed, and proved to lie immediately, with no 
intervening Greek stratum, over the remains of some chambers, about which 
all that could be discovered was their connexion with the later palace. The 
most important results, however, were obtained from pits in the so-called 
women’s Megaron, which showed several definite strata. Lowest of all were 
the remains of a curved building; then came part of a circular edifice ; then 
a layer of curved walls, and among them some graves (Huckergriiber), which 
must be subsequent to the destruction of the circular building; then two 
layers belonging to the earlier palace yielding a mass of sherds corresponding 
with the shaft-graves of Mycenae (this part of the palace must have been 
rebuilt in Late Minoan I. or II. times); and lastly the court of the later (Late 
Minoan IIL) palace. Two pieces of ‘faience’ date the graves to Early 
Minoan times, wherefore the round building below them must, at latest, fall 
early in the same period. This building must have been very large, as its 
curvature gives a diameter of 27°60m. The outer encircling wall had 
tongue-shaped buttresses, and the material was mud-brick on a foundation 
of unhewn stones. There are but few indications as to the nature of the 
upper part, but some fine baked tiles were found that must come from the 
root of this old building, although in other surroundings they would 
certainly have been thought to date from more than a thousand years later. 
The excavations are to be continued, although the impossibility of removing 
the palace makes it a matter of grave difficulty to ascertain to the full the 
nature of this very early building. 


1 4th, Mitt. xxxviii, 1913, 78. 
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Dr. Frickenhaus undertook some explorations in Argolis, and established 
the site of Oinoe, famous for the battle that was the subject of one of the 
pictures in the Stoa Poikile. The place is now called Zevghalatio, and lies 
to the south-east of Karya, to the west of the spot where the Charadros 
is joined by the brook from the north-east. He also excavated in the 
neighbourhood of Kleonae, in company with Dr. Oikonomos, examining 
the Doric temple that Cockerell believed to be the Herakleion mentioned by 
Diodorus? 

At Pergamon, the German Institute finished the excavations to the 
east of the Gymnasium, completely clearing the entrance hall. Below 
the upper market-place was found a large building dating from the time of 
the kings, three earlier rock-cut cisterns, and, adjoining the first, a second 
contemporary building containing a circular hall and a hypocaust, that had 
been built in later. In plan the whole group much resembles a Roman 
bath. 

At Didyma the season was devoted to completing the clearance of the 
mass of ruins that had covered the cellu of the temple ever since its 
collapse about the end of the fifteenth century. There came to light, 
besides many new blocks of the frieze of gryphons and of the inner archi- 
trave, a number of pilaster capitals, and the position of these made it easy 
to see to which pilaster each belonged, so that, very few being now missing, 
almost all the capitals can be given their place. It is certain that 
the architrave over these pilasters was the last piece of the cellu to be 
executed, and that part of it was never put in position, The clearance was 
also begun of the debris accumulated in the Middle Ages before the collapse 
of the temple. It contained the superimposed remains of various small 
dwellings, among which were the ruins of a church, of which the eastern 
part was found last year. The plan of this church, which was much altered 
owing to rebuilding in consequence of an earthquake, was originally (at 
some date in the sixth century) a basilica with three aisles divided by 
columns that had been taken from various ancient buildings, and put up 
with egregious carelessness, some being upside down. Over each of the 
side aisles was apparently a gallery. The baptistery was outside the narthex 
about in a line with the north aisle, and was a small separate building, 
square in plan with apses on three sides. 

It is hoped that this year will see the completion of the work at Miletus. 
Last season the excavation of a small Byzantine church dedicated to 
St. Michael was finished, and proved it to be built on the foundations of a 
small Hellenistic temple. 

Work was also done on the well-known tomb that lies near the Temple 
of Athena to the west of the town under a mediaeval tower. So many 
fraginents of the building were found that a complete reconstruction can 
be made on paper of its very peculiar architecture. The building dates from 
late Imperial times. : 


? Diodorus iv. 33. 
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The work of the Austrian Institute in Elis in 1912 did not produce 
very interesting results, slight remains of four buildings being uncovered on 
the plateau to the west of the Acropolis. One of these can be dated probably 
to Hellenistic days, and another, that has the proportions of a temple, to the 
iniddle of the fifth century. It has not yet been made clear if the Agora lay 
in the neighbourhood of these buildings but the work was to be continued 
this year. 

In Ephesus the last season was devoted to the examination of the so- 
called Double Church, with the result *that the following four periods of 
construction could be discerned. The earliest plan is that of a building that 
was perhaps the Μουσεῖον of the town, for a number of inscriptions were 
found naming the victors in the medical contests which were held yearly by 
the doctors of the Ephesus ‘Museum. The building was 265 m. long and 
32 m. wide. To east and west lay large rooms with raised apses, and between 
them was a long open court surrounded by a covered colonnade. In the 
second period a basilica with three aisles completed on the east by a large 
apse was built in the western part of the ancient building. To the west was 
ἃ narthex, and a court surrounded by a colonnade, from which there was an 
entrance to the baptistery to the north. This basilica is doubtless to 
be identified with the large church of St. Mary, in which the Oecumenical 
Council was held in 431. It dates from about the first half of the fourth 
century. 

To the third period belongs the domed brick church, the massive 
columns of which still remain. This was smaller than the basilica and 
was apparently built in the sixth century. Much later in the fourth 
period a small basilica with three aisles was built between the brick church 
and the then still extant apse of the first basilica. Entrance to its narthex 
was obtained by piercing a door in the wall of the apse of the brick church. 

For the time being the operations of the French School at Delos have 
been abandoned, but the exhaustive examination of the great Temple 
of Apollo at Delphi undertaken by M. Courby has resulted in the discovery 
of such fresh pieces of the sixth-century building as allow of the recon- 
struction of the architrave and capitals. From the striking resemblance 
in the dimensions of both temples and from some strangely archaic features 
in the later building it would seem that its architects followed the 
plan of the earlier temple to a large extent and, at least in parts, used its 
foundations. 

Much that is new has also been ascertained with regard to the 
fourth-century temple. It appears that there were only ten or eleven 
flutings carved on the columns, the remainder being added ἴῃ stucco, 
which also hid the vertical dumb-bell clamps that reinforced the internal 
dowels of wood. M. Courby thinks that the cellu is unlikely to have had a 
cross-wall, as has been supposed, and that the adyton was probably a 
separate aedicula about 2°60 m. wide, which stood against the back wall of 
the cella. Through this the Pythia’s cave could be entered, which cave, 
as part of one built wall is still extant, was certainly artificial, Thus 
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there never was a χάσμα γῆς. And, in spite of an interpretation of two 
inscriptions there was probably no chapel over the vimphalus. 

This year the work of the American School at Corinth has not 
been continued, but further excavations in Locris are contemplated in the 
autunin. 

The Italian School continued the work of 1911 and 1912 at Gortyn, 
finishing in the neighbourhood of the Pythium the excavation of the 
Nymphaeum, that was built in the Imperial period and restored in 
Byzantine days. In the same district, eastward of the temple of Apollo, 
work on the so-called ‘ Praetorium’ or ‘ Basilica’ brought to light some 
inscriptions of quite unusual interest, being in honour of the Magistrates of 
the Roman province of Crete and Cyrene. In the same region to the 
north of the Apollo temple Dr. Oliverio discovered a sanctuary of Flavian 
date dedicated to Isis, Serapis, and the gods worshipped in the same 
temple with them. It contained two fine colossal statues in marble of Isis 
and Serapis. 

Moreover, the excavation of the building of the great inscription was 
almost completed, the diversion of a mill stream this year having made the 
task possible. The building is an Odeum, and of special interest, because 
it was not originally such, but was an older circular building adapted to the 
purpose in Roman days. There were found some new, but very small 
fragments of the great inscription, and also a very fragmentary Inscription, 
which perhaps dates from the end of the fifth century. 

At Haghia Triadha, Dr. Halbherr cleared the unexplored region 
between the north facade of the palace and the so-called agora. Here a 
large court bounded on the north by a wall adjoined the Late Minoan I. 
palace, and had beneath it remains of houses that are dated by sherds 
to the turn of the Early Minoan and Middle Minoan periods. In a house of 
the same period near by to the north were found twelve clay tablets (linear 
class A), all bearing numeral signs, and therefore probably accounts. 

A chapel of Late Minoan IIT. times facing east and west was found on 
the west slope of the hill to the south-east of the palace. A double door 
led from a porch to the cellu, along the back of which, as at Gournia and 
Knossos,‘ was a bench, on which lay a number of small cups piled one inside 
the other, and before which were the remains of some clay cones, decorated 
with horizontal grooves, about the sacred nature of which there is now no 
doubt. 

At Tylisus Dr. Hazzidhakis has continued his excavations, clearing a 
third building to the north of the so-called palace and contemporary with it. 
It is very well preserved, and the walls stand in many places to the height 
of 2m. Three double flights of steps led to the upper story, the house 
was divided from north to south by one long corridor, with other passages 
at right angles, and a small light-well and a window could be traced 
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Directly below this building came walls of Early Minoan date, and, indeed, 
there appears to be a scarcity of Middle Minoan remains throughout this 
site. A Late Minoan cistern was found in better condition than any other 
Minoan cistern. It was 5-40 m. in diameter, more than 4m. deep, and had 
stairs leading down to it, and a stone water-channel. 

The Greek authorities carried on work at many points. In Athens 
itself Drs. Kastriotis and Philadelpheus resumed the excavation (abandoned 
since 1871) of the Stoa of the Giants to the east of the Theseum, and 
established its eastern limit. The Stoa was rectangular, surrounded by a 
wall, and had in its midst the three giants with snake bodies on bases of 
a later date. The head found at Eleusis® has been put on again, and the 
head of a second giant, likewise found at Eleusis, is also to be replaced. 
Later remains suggest that the eastern part of the Stoa was subsequently 
used as a dyeing establishment, and that the whole building was possibly 
converted into a bath. 

In Thebes Dr. Keramopoullos could give little time to the exploration 
(undertaken at the expense of Mr. Goekoop) of the Mycenaean ‘ Palace of 
Cadmus,’ and work was confined to the western court, where a massive wall, 
apparently Mycenaean yet not parallel to that of the palace, was partially 
cleared. Near the potter's kiln discovered last year, the strata had been 
disturbed by a colonnade belonging probably to the Roman agora. 

At Lebadeia, Dr. Keramopoullos’ fresh attempt to find the sanctuary of 
Trophonius proved vain. 

At Pagasae, Dr. Arvanitopoullos obtained thirty painted sfelae from 
the second of the three towers on the wall that were discovered last year, 
and intends this year to work the third, into which a large number of stelue 
and architectural fragments are built. Near to the second tower the remains 
of the temple of Pasikrata yielded a beautiful marble head of the goddess, 
some three hundred terracottas, and twenty votive inscriptions. ‘wo other 
temples of unknown divinities have been discovered in the town. 

Moreover, Dr. Arvanitopoullos, who with the other younger Ephors 
served in the war, did yet finer service to archaeology by applying himself 
in company with Dr. Papadhakis to the discovery and preservation of the 
antiquities of southern Macedonia, and a museum was created at Elassona 
before the pacification of the country. 

At Salonika Oikonomos and Orlandos devoted themselves to the 
Byzantine monuments. 

At Thermon Dr. Rhomaivs’ excavation on the south side of the temple 
of Apollo brought to light a parallel to the prehistoric villages of Olympia, 
Eretria, and Aegina. All that is preserved of the seven houses (five to the 
south of the temple and two near its west end) are the foundations of unhewn 
stones, but these show the plan to have been similarly in the form of 
an ellipse with one end cut off. Moreover, the big elliptical building 
beneath the temple ® has also been cleared, and proves to be an elongated 
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ellipse divided by two cross-walls into pronaos, cella, and apse; so that 
there is here an immediate forerunner of the temple with an apse, such 
as the Bouleuterion at Olympia, in the middle of the second millennium, 
a date given by the monochrome sherds found with a little Mycenaean 
and Geometric ware at a depth of 2 m. in the prehistoric village. A bronze 
statuette of an armed goddess was also found in a similar stratum, 
and is compared by Dr. Rhomaios with such late Mycenaean statuettes 
as those tound at Tiryns and Mycenae.’ 

Dr. Rhomaios has also obtained very interesting results from a study 
of the mass of tile fragments preserved in the museum and sanctuary of 
Thermon. These he believes to come from at least four different buildings, 
but his most surprising discovery is that the great temple had a pediment 
only at one end, and a pent roof at the other. 

At Chrysovitza, one hour east of Thermon, Dr. Rhomaios cleared a small 
sanctuary, the excavation of which was begun by Dr. Soteriadhis in 1908. 
Close to a spring and a stream was found a mass of clay votive objects, chief 
among which in interest is a series of small reliefs dating from the early 
fifth to the early second century, and representing a sacred feast, with 
a fat divinity lying behind a table laden with fruits and cakes. There 
are also many archaic figures of a goddess, either standing or sitting, 
and generally holding fruit, and many figures dating from the fourth 
century onwards, of maidens and of water-carriers. No inscription was 
found to give the divinity’s name, but the finds point to Achelous and the 
Nymphs. 

The excavations continued in Kephallenia by Drs. Kyparissis and 
Philadelpheus at the expense of Mr. Goekoop, with the object of proving 
the identity of the island with the Ithaca of Homer, had but a negative 
result. Several discoveries were, however, made; the foundations of a 
Doric temple were found under the ruins of a mountain chapel dedicated 
to St. Minas, to the south-west of Lakkithra, and rich graves of the 
classical period were discovered at various spots, while at the Palaiokastro, 
near Argostolion, traces of an extensive Mycenaean settlement came to light, 
in the neighbourhood of which were some rich tombs of the same period, 
similar in type to those excavated by Dr. Kavvadhias at Mazarakata. 

Owing to the absence of the German Emperor, in consequence of the 
Balkan war, very little was done this year in Corfu. The work of clearing 
the remains of the temple of Garitsa, the discovery of which with its archaic 
pediment group brought new fame to Corfu in 1911, was carried so far forward 
by Dr. Dérpfeld, that next year it will easily be completed. Several new pieces 
of the foundations came to light, among which were two stones from the 
cella wall, which give some hope of establishing the dimensions of the 
temple. Among the finds was the back of a large head in porus that may 
belong to the pediment sculptures. 

In a search for the town of Alcinous, Drs. Dérpfeld and Rhomaios 
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discovered the remains of a prehistoric settlement of the second millennium 
on the peninsula of Cape Kephali, in the north-west of the island. The 
pottery was chiefly monochrome, with a small admixture of sherds of 
Mycenaean technique. The excavators admit that, in spite of its situation, 
more important finds will have to be made before this settlement can be 
claimed as the city of the Phaeacians$§ 


J. P. Droop. 


>In compiling this report, my warmest proofs of the Πρακτικά, and above all to 
thanks are due to Sir Arthur Evans, to Dr. Dr. Karo, who placed at my disposal all his 
Wilberg, and to Dr. Pernier, who kindly sent material for his review of the year’s work in 
me notes on their work, to the Greek Archaeo- the 4rchdologiseher Anzeiger. 
logical Society for allowing me access to early 
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Greek Refinements : Studies in Temperamental Architecture. By ΑΝ 
Heyxry Goopyear. Pp. xx+227. 120 illustrations, [Yale University Press. | 
London : Henry Frowde, 1912. £2 10s. 

The tirst five chapters of this book deal with horizontal curvature, entasis and inclination. 

Mr. Goodyear’s main object, after stating the evidence, is to discredit the theory of 

‘optical correction.’ He especially attacks the view that straight horizontal lines above 

the eye seem to sag, and rightly insists that Penrose avoided this generalization. His 

own position is expressed thus: ‘We shall conclude that both the Greek horizontal 
curvature and the Greek vertical columnar curvature were inspired by an aesthetic 
preference for the curve and by an aesthetic distaste for the straight line. where it could 
be conveniently avoided. It need not be doubted that the perspective effects of many of 
the horizontal curves were appreciated and possibly desired, but it can hardly be held 
that this was the dominant or leading purpose, when all the facts are considered, and 
especially those recently attested for the use of concave curvature in plan, which could 
not have had a perspective purpose, and which must have been intended to give a variety 

of light and shadow’ (p. 102). 

Such views are of course, in the main, far from new, as Mr. Goodyear amply 
acknowledges. He seems to admit the correction of illusion as the true explanation of 
the enlargement of the angle column (p. 191). 

His statement of the evidence for horizontal curvature seems exhaustive, and con- 
tains some new matter. He might, however, have discussed the diverse levels of the 
angles in the Parthenon and Theseum, and the irregular variations between their corre- 
sponding fronts and flanks. A full set of reproductions of Penrose’s plates.of horizontal 
curvature would have been useful; he gives one, that of the west end of the Parthenon 
(pl. 11), and also Pennethorne’s diagram of the Theseum curves. The most valuable 
information concerns the observations and theories of such inaccessible writers as Hoffer, 
Thiersch, Hauck and Burnouf. A great deal of this is repetition or expansion of Mr. 
Goodyear’s own article on the Temple of Cori in A.J.A. xi. 1907, No. 2, pp. 160 ff 
Mr. Goodyear deserves gratitude for again reviving Burnouf’s ingenious interpretation of 
Vitruvius’ ‘scamilli impares’ (pp. 113, 114). 

Especially interesting is the account of those curvatures in plun, concave and convex, 
of which our knowledge is partly due to Mr. Goodyear himself. The concave curves, 
which he considers fatal to the ‘correction’ theory, because above the eye they produce 
an effect of sagging, are at present a small and suspect crew. He treats three as indis- 
putable, and a fourth as possible ; but in fact one only seems to be established, and that 
not Greek--namely the front of the Temple of Hercules at Cori. Of this convincing 
plans and photographs are given, borrowed from Giovannoni. The curve here begins in 
the alignment of the columns. Besides this, he names (1) the front horizontal cornice of 
the temple of Egesta. For this he quotes no authority but a bare statement in 
Marquand’s ‘Greek Architecture’ (1909, p. 115), and Maryuand quotes no authority at 
all. Then (2) the east front of Poseidon at Paestum. Mr. Goodyear’s photograph, 
here republished, seems clearly to establish a concave curve in capitals and entablature : 
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hut there are no measurements, and nothing is said of its existence in the alignment of 
the columns, Until the entablature has been exammed it can hardly be aftirmed that 
the curve is intentional. Tu these Goodyear adds (4) the concave curves vbserved by 
Hoffer and Pennethorne in the capitals, frieze and cernices of the Parthenon fronts. 
Penrose thought them aceidental, and Mr. Goodyear does not attirm them: but he 
points out that Hoffer’s statement that there is no curve in the tyimpanuin eally for fresh 
investigation, 

The last two chapters deal with * Asymunetric Dimensions in Greek Temples.” They 
form the most original and least satisfactory part of the book, shewing much inaccuracy 
and confusion of thought. Of the maccuracy striking instances distigure his diseussion 
(pp. 300-305", after Hauck, of the spacing of metopes and triglyphs on the east front of 
the Parthenon, as shewn by Penrose (pl. 8. The smallness of some of the errors does 
nut excuse them, for his aim is to emphasize subtleties which Penrose ignored, and he 
argues from variations of less than the twentieth part of an inch. He writes (p. 201: 
‘The triglyph over the column next the south-east (left) angle is 0°599 foot... to the 


right of the abacus centre. . . . The triglyph corresponding to the next adjacent (third) 
column . .. is 0°258 foot .. . to the night of the centre of the corresponding abacus, 


Over the fourth column the triglyph is exactly centred.’ All these statements are false. 
The measurements quoted concern not the triglyph centre but the architrave joint : by 
bad arithmetic he doubles in each case the distance from the abacus centre: and the 
triylyph over the fourth column, though its centre happens to coincide exactly with an 
avchitrave joint, is further decentred than that over the third. Such mistakes are 
especially regrettable, because the points raised by Hauck are really interesting. 

Again, when discussing, with Kuldewey and Pucehstein's measurements, the three 
types of column shaft in Selinus G, he actually reverses the true order of evolution. and 
makes the later ones thinner than the earlier: and generalizes from these topsy-turvy 
data (pp. 166, 167). 

Of the essence vf the angle triglyph problem he has no conception, though he 
discusses it (pp. I86, 187). He writes ‘Inasmuch as the triglyphs are much narrower 
than the abaci of the columns, the angle triglyph, if placed with exact symmetry over the 
angle column, would be at some distance from the temple angle.’ The problem, of 
course, has nothing tu do with the abacus, and turns entirely on the relation of triglyph 
width to epistyle depth. Goodyear is conseyuently unaware that the problem hardly 
existed for the builders of Selinus C or Ὁ. and vnly became acute as epistyles deepened 
and triglyphs shrank. 

The general aim of these two chapters is to shew that the Greeks took aesthetic 
pleasure in irregularities, especially of column diameter and spacing. A great weakness 
here and elsewhere is the total omission of early Ionic: the column-spacings of Samos and 
Ephesus are exceedingly relevant. He emphasizes, in the first place, the familiar but 
sumewhat neglected fact that the earlier temples tend to have on the flanks columns 
whose average diameter and Spacing differ regularly from those on the fronts. Such 
arrangements he calls ‘systematic irregularities. ’ 
Heraeum and Selinus G: for here are startling ‘unsystematic irregularities’ as well. 
He claims that the notorious variations in column diameter and style in both these 
temples shew an artistic preference for asymmetry. Yet he admits that the different 
types were in each case set up at different periods, and in the prevailing taste. he 
adinission is really fatal. It is indeed not impossible that in the Heraeum some of 
the variations are rather local than chronological, and reflect the rival tastes and 
traditions of contemporary donors. But the most that can be inferred is that some Greek 
builders hated the copying of obsolete or alien forms more than they loved uniformity. 
To recent revolts against Deorpfeld’s Heraeum dating no allusion is made. 

The confusion of Mr. Goodyear’s mind is strangely apparent in the following 
passage (p. 173): ‘ By the analogies between the Olympian Hera temple and Temple G at 
Selinus we are now led to consider more closely Professor Dorpfeld’s theory that the 


But his trump cards are the Olympian 
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discrepancies of columnar diameter at Olympia are due to successive substitutions of 
stone culumns for wooden ones. Admitting that these substitutions actually oceurred— 
and this may readily be admitted—they could not explam why the original wooden 
columns were uneyual, they would not explain why a more advanced taste had not 
corrected this inequality, if it existed, and they would not explain why the columns and 
spacings of the fronts are systematically larger than those on the flanks. Finally we are 
now aware of similar discrepant dimensions in Temple G at Selinus, for which no timber- 
column theory is possible, and which are not only actually greater but also relatively 
greater than those at Olympia.’ His attempts to read similar motives of taste into the 
unsystematic irregularities of other buildings, especially Selinus C and the Parthenon, 
are not convincing. 

Lack of space forbids further detail: but attention may be called to a mistranslation 
of Heliodorus of Larissa (p. 144), and to a confusion of the Old Athena Temple with the 
earlier Parthenon (p. 179). 

The book is profusely illustrated, chiefly with photographs, thirty or forty of which 
are full-page plates: many of them are beautiful and interesting: but Mr. Goodyear 
seems to overrate the value of such records of curvature. The bibliography and indices 
are useful. Mr, Goodyear regards this volume as ‘the first instalment’ of a work on 
medieval refinements, on which he is a recognized authority. 


Griechische Forschungen. I. Die Nebensatze in den griechischen Dialektinschriften 
in Vergleich mit den Nebensatzen in der griechischen Literatur und die Gebildeten- 
sprache im Griechischen und Deutschen. Von Epvarp Hermann. Pp. viii + 346. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1912. 10 M. 


This volume, dedicated to Professor B. Delbrtick on his seventieth birthday, forms 
a welcome addition to the rapidly increasing number of works dealing with the 
language of the Greek dialect-inscriptions, and will prove of great service to the 
lexicographer, the grammarian and the philologist. The opening section, defining the 
term ‘ Nebensatz’ and with it the scope of the book, is followed by the longest section 
(pp. 7-134) in which the subordinate clauses of the dialect-inscriptions (excluding the 
Attic, which are adequately dealt with in Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatih der attischen 
Insehriften, are marshalled under the conjunctions and relative pronouns which introduce 
them. ‘hese are arranged in alphabetical order, and the examples cited under each are 
classified as Doric, Achaean, Elean, North-western Greek, Aeolic, Areadian-Cyprian, 
Pamphylian and Ionic. The third section reviews in a similar order the subordinate 
clauses in literature, save that here the classes are Doric, Aeolic, Homeric, Ionic and 
Attic. 

The following chapter, dealing with the interrelation of the written language, that 
spoken by the educated classes and that used in colloquial speech in Greece and in 
modern Germany, interesting and valuable though it is, seems somewhat out of place 
here, and might be relegated to an appendix. We miss any reference in it to EK. 
Nachmanson’s Beitrdye zu’ Kenntnis der altyriechischen Volkssprache. 

The author's conclusions regarding the relatives and particles are then set forth 
(pp. 221-327), not in alphabetical but in logical order, the relative pronouns first, then the 
local, conditional, temporal and other particles, and the book closes with a brief discussicn 
ot these parts of speech in Vorurgriechisch. Two useful tables are added, showing at 
a glance the distribution among the dialects of the various forms with which the work 
deals. 

The author has fulfilled his task with thoroughness and skill, and though some cf his 
conclusions may be called in question, his work will remain for a long time to come the 
basis of all discussion on the subject of which it treats. 


H.S.-—VOL. XXXITI. cc 
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Kleine Schriften von Adolf Furtwangler. Herausg. von J. Srevexise ἃ. ΤΌ. 
Curticvs. Ile Band. Pp. 532. Mit 30 Tafeln u. 158 Textillustr. Muinchen: Beck, 
1913. 


This second volume of Furtwangler’s collected writings contains papers on Greek vases, 
gems, bronzes, and miscellaneous subjects. Most of them are familiar to archaeologists 
as having appeared in the Jahrbuch and other well-known journals, but they will be 
welcome in their present form. The most important are the studies on gems with artists’ 
signatures from the third and fourth volumes of the Jahrbuch, which occupy nearly one- 
third of the volume. The three reprints of the Neue Deakmeler anther Kunst contain 
much interesting matter. The illustrations are numerous and excellent. 


Ptolemdisches Prozessrecht. Von Dr. Jur. Grecor Semeksa. Vol. I. Pp. iv+ 
311. Munich: Beck, 1913. ΔΙ. 8. 


This book is a witness to the attraction of the Seminar fir Papyrusforschung at Munich. 
It deals with one portion of the legal system of Ptolemaic Egypt, the trial of cases. 
Barely eleven years have passed since the connected study of this subject first became 
possible,—the material is still all too scanty,—and though much excellent work on 
different points has been done, only two attempts to deal professedly with Ptolemaic 
legal process as a whole have been made; that of Bouché-Leclercy in his fourth volume, 
now six years vld, and written from the historical rather than the legal point of view ; 
and Mitteis’ valuable sketch in Vol. If. 1 of Wileken and Mitteis’ Grundsdiye und 
Chrestomeathie der Papurtshunde, who however could only give 22 pages to that to which 
Dr. Semeka is to devote two volumes. This is enough to shew the importance 
of the book under review, which contains an extremely clear and well-arranged exposition 
of its ditticult subject, taking aceount of the latest theories,—publication was delayed for 
over a year to enable a revision in the light of the newest material,—and enriched with 
frequent parallels fromm Roman and German law. Parts of it are not easy to read, 
but this is probably inevitable from its technical nature. The English reader, too, has 
to remember that the author’s point of view is that of one versed in an alien legal 
system : for instance, a passage like p. 233 is difticult to follow till one remembers that, 
to the writer. a defendant is cross-examined rather by the judye than by counsel for the 
proseeution, 

The larger part of vol. i. is occupied by the constitution of the Courts; the 
remainder contains the first part of Procedure, down to the statement of claim. Vol. ii. 
will comprise Evidence, Judgement, and Execution, and conelude with a sketch of the 
transition from the Ptolemaic to the Roman period. The most imiportant sections of 
vol. i. are naturally those on the strategos and the chrematistai, and they well illustrate 
the obscurity of the subject : thus, though the εἰσαγωγεύς of the chrematistai gets nine 
pages, his functions can only be guessed at by analogy. As to the strateygos, Dr. Semeka 
decides unreservedly for his judicial powers. The consequence is a complieated scheme 
of Judicature, in which judicial and administrative functions are not yet separated, and 
there are concurrent and unrelated judicial authorities. But this arrangement dves 
commend itself for its very complexity, as against others that are simpler and more 
logical: for simplification of legal process is usually one of the last results of an 
advanced civilisation, while we know that Ptolemaic process was in many ways dilatory 
and unsatisfactory : the case of the Twins is as bad as an English Chancery suit under the 
old practice. Probably the best point of Ptolemaic procedure was its preliminary 
attempt to settle a case hefore trial (dialysis), to which the writer devotes a chapter ; 
and even this was one-sided, as the settlement aimed at was in one sense only, the 
plaintiffs. Among the many interesting questions of origins which arise, there is one 
which perhaps the author may treat in vol. ii. ; how came Ptolemaic law to admit 
verbal evidence, which neither Greek (Athenian) nor Pharaonic law (according to 
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Dicdoros) did? Was it a Macedonian custom, as the endorsement of petitions to 
Ptolemy direct (whether Pharaonic or not) certainly was (Plut. Dem. 42) 7 

The author has an irritating habit of frequently printing even long portions of a text 
without bracket-apparatus. There are, too, rather many small misprints (p. 137, 1.8 ov 


for ὦνζην} and p. 237 1. 18 Φιλοκὰ παραπλήσια έους may be especially noted), and not in the 
Greek alune ; an English quotation on p. 12 is a sad offender. 


Agyptisches Vereinswesen zur Zeit der Ptolemaer und Romer. Von Dr. 
Jur. Marrano San Nicotd. Vol. I. Pp. 225. Munich: Beck, 1913. M. 7. 


This study of the private associations of Egypt also owes much to the Munich Seminar 
fir Papyrusforschung. No one interested in Graeco-Roman Euypt shuuld omit to read 
it. It contains a rich collection of papyrological material ; it is clear and readable ; and 
the writer, by confining his attention to one country, has been able to present an 
instructive picture of continuity from Alexander to the Arab conquest. Private associa- 
tions are especially typical of Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman civilisation; and it is 
interesting to see how the κοινόν, originally an association of the villages of some tribe 
round a religious centre to form a state, became (when politics became international) the 
commonest name for assoviations of individuals within the state, usually connected with 
some cult ; how these associations could in turn become international, as the Dionysiac 
artists τ and how the religious importance of the private association gradually yielded to 
the mundane one, as in the ἔρανοι. These assuciations bridge the passage from Greece to 
Rome, and keep warm, long after Constantine, the dying embers of paganism. 

The author conveniently classities his associations aceording to their main activities 
in five groups ; cult, training of youth, &e., festivals, business, and miscellaneous. The 
chapter on festivals contains a criticism of Poland’s view on the Dionysiac artists, which 
Poland has already reviewed. Some minor faults may be found with the chapter on cult: 
e.g.. the numerous Sarapiastai in Athens and the Islands are omitted (p. 20) from the asso- 
ciations which worshipped Egyptian gods in Greece: the extension of the worship of 
Prolemy I. in the Islands (p. 28) to include Ptolemy IL. (B.C.H. 51. p. 340. No. 3) 
should have been noticed: and the bald statement (p. 25) that the cult of the 
Diadochoi originated in Eyypt is, on present evidence, meorrect. Possibly the author 
means the official worship of the deitied king by his own subjects. But the 
division of chapters leaves no doubt that it was not for the sake of festivals or 
cult that the hook was written: for the chapter on business (comprising trading and 
manufacturing, mercantile and transport, military and learned associations and also these 
connected with the land), occupies the bulk of the velume, 140 pp. out of 225. It was 
well worth doing and 1s well done, and utilises a mass of new material. The number of 
business associations known in Eyypt is so out of proportion to those known elsewhere in 
the Greek-speaking world that it is natural to seek the reason ; and it is our loss that the 
writer's plan (p. 2), which excludes any attempt to use native Egyptian material, pro- 
hibits him from dealing with the question which Poland raised but did not answer, whether 
that reason is not to be sought in the organisation of an older Egypt than the Ptolemaic. 
Land is handled at some length, and the author concludes that the village associations of 
royal peasants were real κοινά, The standing difficulty of deciding what were associations 
and what not is of course ever present ; and the author's interest in the question of the 
* legal person,” —i.e., what budies could sue and be sued as such,—has led him sometimes 
to treat of people who were not associations at all, such as joint lessees of land. 

The scope of Vol. 12. is not announced, but it has been stated elsewhere that it will 
deal with the internal organisation of the association. May we hope that it will include 


a chapter on the influence of the Eyyptian associations upon the rest of the Graeco- 
Roman werld ἢ 
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Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British Museum. 
Vol. I, Part If—Cypriote, Italian, and Etruscan Pottery. By H. B. W ALTERS, 
M.A., F.S.A. Pp. xxxii + 276; 34 Plates. London, 1912. 


At last we have an instalment of the First Volume of the British Museum's Cutulogue of 
Vases. Volumes II., ΠῚ. and IV. have been published for some while ; and under the 
circumstances it is appropriate that Volume I, should begin with part ii. This part 
describes 1040 vases from Cyprus, with nine from Sardinia, of allied *Graeco-Phoenician’ 
fabric ; and 266 of various Italian styles. The latter are fairly representative of the non- 
Hellenic pottery of the peninsula, but are derived for the most part from early collections, 
and are only seldom furnished with precise records of discovery. The best groups on the 
whole, for the reason just given, are the primitive pottery of Latium, H 1-54, much of 
which comes from Albano and its neighbourhood, and the Etruscan bucchero ware 
H 109-227, which includes some fine examples. The series from Civita Castellana, 
H 86-108, though only acquired in 1892, has no fuller history (at all events no tomb- 
references are given) ; and its interest therefore is only morphological. The Polledrara 
bowl H 229 is well reproduced on Plate XXI., but not the famous hydria H 228, for 
which we must still refer to J.H.S. xiv. This is a pity, for, though not so amusing as 
the barbarous experiments H 241, 242, which fill Plates XXIV.-V., it is of considerable 
artistic interest. The slightness of the Introduction to this section (pp. xxiv-xxix) more 
than matches the brevity of the list. Yet many people turn to the British Museum’s 
Catalogue for a reasoned summary of what is known about this subject, and the Intro- 
ductions tu some recent volumes from this Departinent have accustomed us to look for 
much. Here, controversy, and even the history of discoveries, are avoided over- 
scrupulously. Pigorini’s interpretation of the Villanova culture, and of the course of 
events in early Latium, will probably stand ; but it is early days to discount alternatives 
so completely as is done on pp, xxiv-v. Piyorini’s own view has matured under 
persistent criticism. Over the origins of bucchero ware a like veil is diawn. May 
Mr. Walters’ reticence bring him frequent enyuirers at the Museum ! 

Compared with the Italian series, the Cypriote vases are both more numerous, and 
more instructive. The nucleus of the cullectiun consisted of type-specimens collected 
by Sandwith, who laid the foundations of our knowledge of Cypriote ceramic, and of 
some fine pieces acyuied from Cesnola. Then comes the little series formed for 
Sir Charles Newton soon after the British occupation, instructive as an early attempt to 
record localities and toumb-groups ; then disappointingly few objects from the Cyprus 
Exploration Fund ; and only two (C 973, 974) from the *Graberfeld von Marion,’ the 
largest excavation between Cesnola’s time and the Museum's own excavations under the 
Turner Bequest. It is of course from the latter, at Amathus, Curium, and above all at 
Enkowi, in the necropolis of Late-Minvan Salamis, that the bulk of the collection comes. 
Much is still insecure in the analysis of early Cypriote arts and industries ; but if there is 
any collection of Cypriote material where a preponderance of authenticated finds would 
give the student a chance, it is here. There are grievous lacunae, nevertheless ; worst 
of all in the Early Iron Age, which might have been better studied at Amathus than it 
was. But there are very few fabrics which are not at all events represented ; and of 
some of the most interesting the Museum has nearly a monopvly. 

Mr. Walters has already written at some length on the vases of Cyprus in his 
History of Ancient Pottery, and it would be unfair to expect him to offer anything 
revolutionary in the Introduction. But considering the material, his survey is rather 
disappointing. In some respects he is not quite up to date, and there are a few slips, 
both in catalogue and in the preliminary matter, which may be conveniently noted here. 
On p. xii the Black Punctured Ware of the middle Bronze Age is regarded as ‘certainly 
pre-Mycenaean’ and ‘ probably an imitation of the Egyptian’: but it occurs at Nikolides, 
Lamberti, and even at Enkomi, in company which suggests that it had a long range in 
time, even allowing for a minimum interval between Dynasties XIII. and XVIII. If we 
are to regard these occurrences as early, we ought to be told why. At Tell-Yahudiyeh, 
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which Mr, Walters does not mention (though it was published in 1906), this ware, which 
is not " Eyyptian’ any more than Greek vases are ‘ Etruscan,’ is still copious at the end 
of the Hyksos period. The vase C 193, as the Tell-Yahudiyeh series shows, belongs to 
C 100-105, not τὸ the much later Cypricte Bucchero to which he has assigned it. An 
interesting suggestion is made on p. xiil. as to the origin of the peculiar White Slip Ware, 
‘probably from the crystalline rocks of the central mountain range τ᾿ but this ware is 
only copious in the lowlands, and is commonest of all at the ports; and its affinities of 
form and style are with the Syrian coast. A rare but quite certain variety of it, C 173, is 
given here under the fabric corresponding with IT. 4 in the Cypris Mieenm Catalogue: it 
should be under I. 4. On the other hand C 318-325, which do belony to I. 4 (as enlarged 
by the Laksha-tu-Riu material m Nicosia and in the Ashmolean, and by the very meagre 
series of such undistinguished stuff which the British Museum's people thought worth 
bringing home), are assigned to IL. 1 with which they have nothing to do, either in fabric 
orin date. Other misplacements are C 8 which belongs to the Base-Ring Ware, or 
imitates it; C 11, which can hardly be primitive, if it is inscribed ; and C 9, 37-40, 47 
which are of Fabric I. 2, not La, and should be kept apart. On the other hand ( 86 is 
not of Fabrie 1. 2, though apparently assigned to it. It is not very clear how the large 
group B (= C 106-330), described as ‘contemporary with Mycenaean vases’ (p. 48), 
should include the Painted White Ware, which is ‘seldom found with it,’ and is in fact 
found with XIT, Dynasty types of beads at Kalopsida, and with fair (though not the best) 
Red Polished Ware both there and at Agia Paraskevi. In this group, C 270 seems 
misplaced among Painted White Ware : it would be more in place with C 732, 736; in 
any case it comes from Enkomi Tomb 86, which is enough to separate it from its present 
company ; and it is influenced by forms like C108. On the other hand C 706, which is 
classed as Sub-Mycenaean, is in the Painted White Ware of the Middle Bronze Age. 
Among the Minoan pottery, C 493-497 resemble so closely the vase from the Maket 
tomb, that one is surprised not to tind it quoted, and to see these vases put among quite 
degenerate types, without comment : C 563 also must be on the margin of L. M. IT. 
On p. τὸ n. the quoted comparison of a Minean ornament with the design on ἃ sarco- 
phagus from Clazomenag is a survival from an age of faith, 

In the ‘ Graeco-Phoenician’ section, the problems are different, and the difficulties of 
classification greater. Mr. Walters has attempted a rough grouping into styles, to some of 
which he has given local names, not always fully justitied by the material; for example 
his ‘style of Kition’ includes the quaint little * bird-jugs ’ C 823 tt, which are well repre- 
sented at Amathus and at Curium, but include not one authenticated specimen from the 
neighbourhood of Larnaca, Some of these “styles “are precise enough to be of value, 
though those of " Tamassus’ and " Kition* seem to run into each other, and probably re- 
present phases of development rather than local varieties. For example Ο 732, 734, 735, 
found at Maroni on the south coast, are very close to the * style of Tamassos.” Here too 
there are a few dislocations: C 792, though apparently found at Pol, is of a variety 
almost peculiar to Koukha, and should go with C 695 fF; on the other hand C 700, which 
is put early, seems to be ofa later and standard type : vases like it were in the Museum’s 
excavations at Amathus. In the ‘Embroidery Style, of which the nucleus is the 
‘Phocaea Vase’ C 832, and its cousins from Amathus, C 845 seems rather out of place. 
The romantic garden-party on C855 deserves better publication than a little lime-block, 
where its remarkable combination of blacktigure technique and incised details with rich 
geometric panelling is hardly appreciable. 

Accurate chronology is of course impossible yet in these Cypriote fabrics ; but the 
modern dating of Late Minoan styles, fully accepted in this volume, would have justified 
some attempt to distribute the material over the centuries which follow. As it is we are 
left with Late Minoan work and a * Sub-Mycenaean’ fringe, on the one edye of the gulf, 
and then nothing until 800 B.c. or later. Why, by the way, does Mr. Walters twice 
describe objects (p. 151, 178) as *‘ found with scarabs of the XXVith. Dynasty (800-650 
g.c.)’? And why are the bulk of the vases with ‘concentric or intersecting circle 
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decorations on white ground’ (p. 173) placed among ‘Later Gravco-Phoenician Ware.’ 
whereas vases which show clear traces of Oriental intluence are classed as ἡ Earlier’? No 
one doubts that the concentrie-circle decoration persisted until the end of the fifth 
century (and probably rather later still); but is there any ground for refusing to 
correlate the earlier examples of it with similar work in the Aegean, which belongs to the 
Geometric Style’ In the sume way, the Red Painted Ware (p. 178), though it runs on 
in recoynizable decadence alongside the concentric-circled White Ware, nevertheless cer- 
tainly goes back, like 1t, into tombs which contain not merely the Cypriote Buechero or 
Black Shp Ware lke © 1007-14, which Mr. Walters says as ‘only found in the earlier 
or * transitional’ tombs,’ but even Plain Red Ware like C 1015-1018. 

Chese are small points. but like the abnormal bulk of the Addenda (pp. 210-214), 
they suggest that this part of the Catalogue might have been improved by even longer 
incubation than it has actually sutfered. A good deal has been dune m detail since the 
Cupris Maserm Catulogie, which is followed almost tuo closely τ and the British Museum's 
own publication of its finds in 1899 is in many respects so completely antiquated that a 
reasoned analysis of the tomb-evidence weuld have been invaluable. Here there is how- 
ever no tomb-index, and no reference to the other portion of the same finds, left derelict 
in Cyprus, and still essentially unpublished. Worst of all, for the unfortunate student, 
there is no concordance of the present C-numbering with the A-numbering which the 
sane objects long bore, and by which they are quoted in the Cuprivs Miser Catalogue : 
a notation invreover which was itself substituted for an earher one, when that Cutulogne 
was already in proof. There is however, a separate index of sites, as well as a brief general 
index ; the nine photographie plates which are given to the Cyprivte pottery are adinirably 
clear ; and there are in addition to these and to the numerous marginal sketches six plates 
of vase-forms, which will go far to supply the lack of that τ Formen-tafel’ which was pro- 
mised nearly twenty years ago in a long-delayed book on the German excavations, and 
still awaits publication. Ina series where the forms are so uncanvnical as those of the 
Cypriote pottery, the use of Greek terms like olpe, κέ μεῖον, μη ἦν seems to many people 
misleading ; venuchve and wimphora are tolerable, only because they are so loosely applied 
in Greck ceramie ; and hroter unfortunately has come to mean in Cyprus exactly what 
no Greek hrater is, a vase with handles set vertically from rim to shoulder. To be 
able, now, to refer simply to ‘Furm 112,’ will be a very considerable gain ; and it 
would have been greater still if the list had not stopped so soon. There must be 
quite two hundred forms in Cyprus, which are likely, sooner or later, to be distinguish- 
able in date or locality. The little diagram of patterns on p. xxxi is of similar service for 
the decoration; but the terms ‘hatching ‘ (48) and ‘cross-hatching’ (49) seem practically the 
same, and as the latter is used in the Cyprus Musenm Cutalogue and elsewhere to signify 
hatchings which cross (as in the ‘lattice’ of 30, 37, 38, 45) there is risk uf some 
confusion, The ‘shell” ornament (25) seems to belong to the class commonly recognized 
as degenerate Minoan flowers ; when one reads of a ‘shell’ ornament in Minoan design, it 
has been convenient hitherto to have only to think of the ‘Purpurschnecken, a 
‘corkscrew’ variety. To say * scallop’ would have saved this ambiguity, if Mr. Walters 
really thinks it is a ‘shell.’ These are small points, but nomenclature, like classification, 
should be unmistakable, if it is to be used. 


J.L. M. 


The Verse of Greek Comedy. By Joux Wittrams Waite. 


London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1912. 


This is perhaps the first sensible book on Greek metre that has been published in 
England. The author’s translation of J. H. H. Schmidt's Greek Metriv, published at 
Boston in 1878, converted England and America to a belief in the ‘logacedic’ theory of 
Greek Verse, the mechanical character of which may be seen, for instance, in Jebb’s 
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analyses of the choruses of Sophocles. This book is a recantation; logavedics are 
dethroned, and the cyclic dactyl gives way to the choriam) and antispast, while anacrusis 
completely disappears. The greater part of the volume is concerned with facts: Dr. 
White prints in full the lyrics of Aristophanes, and analyses carefully the spoken 
trimeters and other non-melic portions of surviving Comedy, giving special attention te 
caesura and word-division. In establishing periods he is guided by the Greek before 
him, having no special theory to make him deaf to catalexis and hiatus. This being a 
technical and not an aesthetic treatise, he uses the nomenclature of Helioduru’, the 
fragments of whose commentary are printed with many revisions and corrections at the 
end of the volume. Metrical discrepancies between strophe and antistrophe are su 
commun in Aristophanes that Dr. White has perhaps been wise tu leave unaltered many 
passages where only the simplest change was required to bring them into conformity : 
though many will think that he has been too scrupulous. 

There is an interesting discussion (S$ 75, 223 ff. G20 f.) of the cases where first and 
fourth paeon correspond to ditrochaeus and diiambus respectively, ef. especially Lys. 
791-804 = 805-28. It is bewildering for the unexperienced metrist when short syllables 
lose their shortness, but it seems necessary to accept this ‘light trochaic’ measure, with 
the vague comfort of equivalence not equality: the rare iambic instances —e.y. Vexp. 
255—might be more easily explained by acephalisation, The close association of doch- 
miac with iambie verse leads Dr. White to the theory that the dochmiac arose from an 
iambic tripody through complete suppression of the secund arsis; perhaps it would be 
better to derive the dochmiac dimeter from the iambic trimeter. In $$ 630-650 
‘Prosodiac-Enoplic’ cola are discussed, and the combination of prosodiae and enopliac, 
derived from the primitive parvemiac, with iambic and trochaic metra is successfully 
maintained against the Ionic theory of Otto Schrier ($$ 812-29). Dr. White has an 
ingenious explanation of the metrical disagreements to be found in Pindar and Bacchy- 
lides ; unfortunately none of our ancient metrical authorities have anything to say about 
these exceptions, and their effect to a modern ear is often intolerably harsh : ‘ dactylo- 
epitrites’ indeed are as a whole more puzzling to areader to-day than even paeonic verse. 
Chapter xvi is concerned with the theoretic structure of Comedy, and a table οἵ structure 
and rhythms of the surviving plays of Aristophanes is printed as an appendix, before the 
bibliography and index. 


Aristarchus of Samos, The Ancient Copernicus. By Sir Tuomas Hearn. 
Pp. vit 423. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1912. 18s, net. 


Sir Thomas Heath has followed up his work on Diophantus, Apollonius, Archimedes and 
Euclid by an excursion intu Greek astronomy, and the present substantial work is the 
result, Aristarchus of Samos, who lived in the third century B.c., anticipated Copernicus 
in formulating the heliocentric hypothesis: his only extant treatise (which seems to have 
been written before his great discovery) deals with the sizes and distance of the sun and 
moon and this Sir Thomas Heath has now edited with a translation and )rief critical and 
explanatory notes. 

So far as Aristarchus is concerned, the book falls outside the scope of ordinary 
classical study, but the editor has wisely prefixed to the text of Aristarchus a history 
of Greek Astronomy down to the third century, and this introductory matter occupies 
considerably more than two-thirds of the volume. The history begins with a brief chapter 
on Homer and Hesiod, proceeds systematically through the philosophers from Thales to 
Aristotle and Heraclides of Pontus (who was thought by Schiaparelli to have anticipated 
Aristarchus’s discovery) and ends with a chapter on Greek months, years and year- 
cycles. 

It is hardly within the province of this Jovrnal to discuss in detail the problems 
which Sir Thomas Heath handles with so much learning, research and judgment, and as 
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Su Thomas himself is probably the only English scholar really competent to discuss 
them, this is perhaps fortunate. The book is a most important contribution to the early 
history of Greek thought and a notable monument of Envlish scholarship. There is no 
schular alive so well eyuipped as the author both on the classical and the scientific sides, 
and we hope he will continue these studies in a field which he has already made his own. 


International Arbitration Amongst the Greeks. By M. N. Top. Pp. xii+ 
196. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913. ὅ5. 6d. 


In a treatise on Greek arbitration success or failure must largely depend on the author's 
ability to collect and interpret the inscriptions which constitute by far the gieatest part 
of his evidence. The present volume, coming from the pen of an expert epigraphist, 
satisties these conditions in a conspicuous degree. The array of documents which 
Myr. Tod has brought under survey is twice as great as his predecessors’ lists. Of 
inscriptions alone he has amassed nearly one hundred, two-thirds of which afford 
unequivocal evidence on arbitral practices. The only deficiency in this part of the book 
is the lack οὗ a catalogue of the relevant literary texts, and of a few specimen inscriptions 
printed in full so as to illustrate the technical phraseology of the records. In the 
subsequent chapters on the subject matter of the cases at issue, and on the constitution 
and procedure of the courts, the author has digested his evidence and formulated 
his conclusions with admirable lucidity. At one point alone does he leave the reader 
perplexed. He states that the earliest extant inscription relating to arbitration dates 
back to 392 B.c.; yet he quotes and describes another stone record which belongs to the 
middle fifth century (No. LD. But on the whole the book is singularly free from 
blemishes. Along with the simultaneously published treatise of Raeder, it is by far the 
best work hitherto compused on Greek arbitration, and it will long remain a basis 
for future study of the subject. 


Die pseudoxenophontische ἈΘΗΝΑΊΩΝ TIOAMITEIA. Von Ἐ. Kanisxa. Ρρ. 
vi+324. Leipziy : Teubner, 1913. 

This volume, the most elaborate that has as yet been written on the fifth-century 
pamphlet Πευὶ ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτείας, contains a critical text and translation, together with 
a lengthy introduction and commentary. The text constitutes a distinct advance upon 
preceding editions ; though the new readings ave not many, they improve the sense con- 
siderably. The translation is studiously accurate, but does not reproduce the breathless 
jerky style of the original : its placid rotundity is better suited to Isocrates than to the 
‘Old Oligarch.” In the introduction the chief topic οἵ discussion is the purpose of 
the pamphlet. Prof. Kalinka proves successfully—though proof is hardly needed---that 
the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία is all of oue piece and has neither been garbled nor left incomplete. 
He is on less sure ground when he pronounces it to be an ἐπίδειξις delivered impromptu 
before an assembly of Athenian and other Greek oligarchs. This thesry may explain 
the incoherence of the treatise, but there is nothing in the text which clearly contirms it, 
and few will care to believe that reporters were present to take down the speech as it was 
delivered. The commentary is marred by a profuseness of notes on style and structure 
which in the case of a shpshod work like the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία seems sheer waste. 232 
pages should in no case be needed to elucidate 300 lines of text, nor should three pages. 
be required to explain the force of the opening enclitic dé. Nevertheless the notes will 
often repay the trouble of consulting them, and a special word of praise is due to the com- 
mentary on points of history, which is lucid and highly mnstructive. 
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The Church of St. Hirene in Constantinople. By W. S. Georar, A. van 
Mitirycex, A. M. Woopwarp, A. J. B. Wace. Byzantine Research Fund : 
Oxford : University Press, 1912. 

The Byzantine Research Fund is to be congratulated upon having produced a very 

valuable contribution to the history of Byzantine architecture. The results of Mr. 

George's investigations have already been given in outline by Professor van Millingen, 

who withdrew his own application for permission to examine the church of St. Enrene 

when he heard that the Society contemplated a more exhaustive study ; he supplies to 
the present volume a historical notice which reproduces, in a slightly amplified fourm, the 
account contained in his excellent bovk on Byzantine Churches in Constantinople. © Mr. 

Woodward and Mr. Wace, in an appendix, provide a detailed account of the celebrated 

monument of the charioteer Porphyrius, one of the few remaining examples of a perivd 

when Roman tradition was still of predominant influence in the art of the eastern capital : 
for the architectural survey and the resulting deductions Mr. George is responsible The 
building, by a fortunate cvincidence. was under repair; Mr. George was therefore able 
to aceomplish a closer inspection of wall and vault than would otherwise have been 
possible, as well as of the musaic in the bema, of which no accurate record had been 
made, and of the fragments of mosaic in the narthex which were laid bare by the removal 
of plaster. Huis intimate acquaintance with the structural features and technique of 

Byzantine and Tukish architecture gives additional weight to the conclusions at which 

he arrived. 

St. Eirene, the first cathedral of Constantinople, was built by Constantine upon the 
site of a yet older fabric. No doubt Mr. George is right in conjecturing that Constantine's 
church was a basilica with a wooden roof, and it is quite possible that it may have 
exercised some influence upon Justinian’s editice, which was built after the fire of 532. 
It was partially destroyed a second time by fire in 564, and restored by Justinian before 
his death in 565. Mr. George has established with certainty that the nave arcades are 
6th century work. The capitals bear the monogram of Justinian and Theodora, and 
since the empress died in 548 they must have belonged to the church of 532. Mr, George 
assigns the lower part of the walls to the same period and concludes that the existing 
plan is due in the main to Justinian’s first design. The narthex with its gallery probably 
dates from the re-building of 564 and Mr. George suggests that at that time the nave was 

“lengthened so as to include the whole area now covered by the domical vault to the west 
of the dome. The church was severely shaken by earthquake in 740 and all the upper 
parts, with the exception of the narthex, belong to a restoration undertaken after the 
earthquake. The dome on its high drum is incompitible with a date in the 6th century, 
but it is satisfactory that Mr. George’s autopsy should have placed the question beyoud 
dispute. Moreover it goes far to explain the hybrid scheme of the church. Though Mr. 

George is careful to point out that the architectural evidence is not sutticient to justify a 

final pronouncement, it seems probable that the church of 532 was a domed basilica of 

the normal type, aud that it was only after 740 that the deep transverse barrel vaults 
were erected in imitation of the domed cruciform plan, the cross in square, which was 
then coming into favour. Although Mr. George disclaims the intention of attempting to 
indicate the place which St. Eirene occupies in architectural history, such a monograph 
as this is the only sound basis for historical studies. Students of architecture will know 
how to value his masterly analysis of constructive det 115 and the acute observation which 
has served in deciphering the story of the building. Inits two volumes on the Church of 
the Nativity and the Church of St. Kirene the Byzantine Research Fund has amply justitied 
its existence, and it 1s to be hoped that money will not be lacking to enable it to extend 
its activities. The beautiful plans and drawings which Mr. Harvey has prepared of the 
dome of the Rock at Jerusalem are ready for publication and await only the financial 

assistance essential tu expensive reproductions. English archaevloyists have played a 

distinguished part in the exploration of the Near East, and work as solid and as 

discerning as that of Mr. George and Mr. Harvey is in harmony with our best traditions, 
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Das Funfte Buch der Ilias. Grundlagen emer Homerischen Poetik. Von ExuveLBert 
Drervtp. Paderborn: Schoningh, 1913. 


This book is a sequel to the author’s well-known ‘ Homer’ 1903 (Italian translation 1910 ; 
the author announces a second German edition) and deals with Homer himself and the 
secrets of his art. Pp. 5-34 give a sketch, interesting if rather depressing, of the present 
state of " Humerforsehung,’ pp. 34-71 lay down the Grvndidee (in Belzner’s words) that 
‘Der Dichter giebt uns die Regeln fiir sein Schaften, nicht wit ihn.” Pp. 76-346 are 
devoted toa very minute analysis of Book 5, the longest and perhaps the least interesting 
of the books of the Iliad (τὸ € τὸ μῆκος τοῖς νέοις ὄκνον φέρει remarks the scribe of Laur. 
32.3). Herr Drerup is a convinced unitarian, and his method is in essence the same as 
that of Blass, Rothe and Belzner, viz. to shew by means of a detailed consideration of the 
text that the discrepancies, weaknesses and contradictions which have caught the eye of 
critics from time to time all proceed from the hand of the Master, and are part of his art 
and his mental outlook. On the whole the results appear solid, and indeed it isa facile if 
tedious task to refute line by line the blind wild assertions of nineteenth century critics. 
At the same time the method. like any method, can be pushed to excess, and the 
reviewer does not feel entirely easy that every line of Εἰ came direct from Homer or 
was his deliberate intentional composition. The demonstration seems to import tov 
much reasonableness into tritles, Homer never nods, and we seem on the way to a 
devotional Bible-exegesis. It is better to adinit imperfect assimilation of material, and 
the limitation exercised on the artist by tradition and even vested interests. Moreover 
the pure psychological method is inevitably subjective, and requires keeping in control 
by external evidence, when there is any, and by the essential question ‘what has Homer 
in such and such a passage done to his source?’ I cannot believe for instance that 
Homer invented the lists of minor personages, or that their names were chosen for their 
meanings and that Δάρης is connected with δέρω (either really or in the poet's belief). I 
note that Herr Drerup puts Homer late, as late as the Cycle, and that the Tlepolemos- 
episode, the most valuable thing in the book, is called ‘Dorian.’ How a son of the 
Hercules who sacked Troy under Laomedon can be Dorian does not appear, nor why 
Hercules semper et whique need connote Dorian. The remains which prove a Mycenaean 
settlement of Rhodes, Cos, etc. are ignored. But these are rather questions for ‘Homer 
zweite Aull.’ 


T. W. A. 


Tendenz, Aufbau und Quellen der Schrift vom Erhabenen. Von Hermann 
Mverscumann. Pp. νι 111. Berlin: Weidmann, 1913. 


The tireless energy and inexhaustible ingenuity of the German Quellensorscher is such 
that it seems sometimes as if he would sueveed one day in showing all late Greek htera- 
ture to consist of kaleidoscopic combinations of excerpts from a few great Urschriften. 
But often the *source-hunter’ has to content himself with very hazardous conjectures 
and very doubtful inferences. and often, however cleverly he disposes his materials, an 
attack from the right quarter will tumble his structures down like houses of cards, Such 
an attack is executed with admirable vigour in the little book under review. The subject 
is the famous treatise ‘On the Sublime.” Dionysio Longino fere adseriptis, for centuries 
the centre of learned controversy. The treatise purports to be a statement of the truth 
about Sublimity, addressed by a teacher tu a pupil in order to clear up dittculties 
suggested by certain criticisms which the teacher had offered of a pamphlet by Caecilius 
which he and his pupil had read together. In spite of the fact that if ever a writer had 
a mind of his own this writer would seem to have had one ; in spite of the complementary 
fact that all we know of Caevilius suggests that his mind was of a very inferior order, 
some scholars have been led to suppose that the critic borrows largely from the work 
criticized, or from other works by the same author. Ofenloch’s recent Cuecilii Culactiné 
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Fragmenta (Teubner, 1907) writes out whole passages of the περὶ ὕψους as verbally or in 
thought Caecilian. The main object of this book is to show that the alleged dependence 
of * Longinus’ on Caecilius is an illusion. It certamly succeeds in showing how very 
flimsy is the argumentation on which the allegation rests. 

Out of this nevative thesis arises a positive contention of considerable interest and 
importance, The writer seeks to prove that the opposition of * Longinus’ to Caecilius 
is no purely personal or accidental affair, but the opposition of two opposed schools of 
rhetoric-—the school of Apollodorus, tutor to Augustus, and that of Theodorus, tutor to 
Tiberius. Schanz and other writers have alre uly called attention to the controversy of 
these schools as parallel with the warfare of Analogist and Anomalist in the domain of 
Grammar and with that of Sabiman and Proculeian in the tield of Law. [Ὁ may even be, 
at bottom, the old quarrel, immortahzed im Plato, between Rhetoric and Philosophy. 
So in the περὶ ὕψους, we are told, we have the philosophic theory of rhetoric, inspired by 
the eclectic stoicism of the early Empire, going to war with the pseudo-scientitic and 
douctrinaire analyses of the preceding generation, showing how genius confounds rules 
and sublimity is born where the great mind rises to a wreat occasion. 

It is pleasant to see our old friend * Longmus’ in this light—-sv emphatically on the 
right side in an aye-lony controversy—and we should be happy to think that Dr. 
Mutschmann had finally removed from the treatise the chilling shadow of Caecilius—a 
figure long maynitied far beyond life size in the interest of what is here happily ewled 
‘the schular’s sport of fragment-hunting’ We hope, therefore, that this little treatise 
will attract the attention which it deserves. Where so much is dark. probability is the 
most that can be attained ; and it may be that seme of the constructions of this essay 
will collapse before attack: but Dr. Mutschmann shows understanding as well as 
ingenuity, and he has no call to apologize for adding to the literature of the subject. 


Collected Literary Essays, Classical and Modern. By A. W. Δ ΈΒΠ 
With a Memoir. 


Collected Studies in Greek and Latin Scholarship. By A. W. Verratn. 
Edited by M. A. Bayrrenp and J. Ὁ. Durr. Cambridge: at the University Press, 
1913. Each 10s. 6d. 


The pleasure with which these essays will be read by a large circle οὗ readers must per- 
force be tempered with regret at the thought that the hand which penned them will 
write no more. The fine sympathetic imagination, the daring unconventionality of 
thought, the exquisite sense of language, which distinguished Verrall’s work, are no 
common qualities ; his death leaves a blank which will not soon be filled. The essays 
contained in this first volume, dealing with such subjects as the poetry of Martial, the 
love-stury of Propertius, the birth of Virgil and the prose of Sir Walter Scott, show us 
Verrall's powers at work on fields which lay outside his own particular studies. But if 
the scene is somewhat chanyed, the writer is the same; we find the same quickness at 
detecting a ditticulty. the same ingenuity in finding a solution and the same persuasive- 
ness in commending it to the reader, which have made Verrall’s more special studies on 
_Eschylus and Euripides so deservedly famous. Seattered throughout the essays the 
reader will find many short translations from the classics into English, which illustrate 
most happily Verrall’s wonderful power of appreciating and interpreting his author. 
Aristophanes on Tennyson’ is 1 good example of how to enfuree an argument by an 
appeal to the sense of humour ; and the Jast two essays, on Scott and Meredith respec- 
tively, illustrate the qualities which marked out Verrall as the fit occupant of the King 
Edward VI. Professorship of English Literature at Cambridge. The editors have 
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performed their labour of love with devotion and care, and the Memoir is wonderfully 
successful in presenting to us a convincing and life-like view of the personality of one 
who was scarcely less remarkable as man than as scholar. 

The Literary Essays show us the more general aspects of his intellectual activity ; 
the second volume shows him rather in the light of the classical expert. The reader 
of these Studies will tind illustrated all the qualities which gave character and dis- 
tinction to Verrall’s work—the mental vigour and agility, the passion for unravelling 
tangled skeins, the brilliant originality, and. one must in honesty add, the daring that 
can always dazzle but cannot always convince. Let us look a little more closely at a few 
of the Essays. ‘On a Lost Word in Homer’ and ‘Death and the Horse’ are fine 
examples of Verrall’s boldness in encountering old ditticulties ; his explanation of the 
epithet *cAurdmwdos,’ as applied to Death, in the second of these, is so well carried out, 
that the reviewer must own that he was convinced by it as he read it, even though he 
could not silence the doubt that there might be objections to it, which it would need a 
specialist to discover. The two papers on ‘ Tyrtaeus’ propose a tempting solution of the 
old question as to the date and life of the poet ; Verrall’s suggestion—that Tyrtaeus lived 
in the time of the Revolt of the Helots (c. 463-455) and not, as is generally supposed, 
during the Second Messenian War of the seventh century B.c.—is certainly tempting, but 
Verrall is, I think, guilty here οὗ making the problem look easier than it is ; the orthodox 
view has more in its favour than he will allow. ‘The Paeans of Pindar and other new 
Literature’ gives us a charming, if hazardous, interpretation of a passage in a Pindar 
fragment, and alsu reveals Verrall’s lack of keen interest mm history, except as a branch 
of literature ; the discovery of the new historian of Oxyrhynchus left him quite cold, and, 
if one cannot blame him for his own feeling, one may perhaps suggest that he might 
have realized a little more fully the interest that such a tind must have for many of his 
fellow-scholars. ‘A Metrical Jest of Catullus’ illustrates Verrall’s fine sense for 
subtleties in classical versitication ; and ‘A Vexed Passage in Horace’ gives us a 
characteristic and brilliant emendation, which is effected by a change, not in text, but 
simply in punctuation, We must leave readers to enjoy the rest of the book for them- 
selves ; they will, we believe, frequently fail to be convinced--seldom or never to be 
instructed and stimulated. 


Die Lebensalter : ein Beitrag zur antiken Ethologie und zur Geschichte 
der Zahlen. Von Frayxz Bort. Pp. 57, 2 plates. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
1913. Μ΄. 2.40, 


This interesting little contribution to the history of numbers approaches the subject by 
an indirect route ; instead of tracing the application of any particular number to different 
groups of ideas, 1t takes one particular conception, that of the division of human life into 
a number of stages, and shows how that conception has been modified under the influence 
of the various numbers. Divisions of life into three or four stages are shown to have 
been, from time to time, popular ; but, on the whole. the number seven holds the tield 
here and ‘the Seven Ages of Man’ remains the proverbial statement of the idea. It is 
hard for anyone who is not himself a specialist to criticize a book of this kind with 
insight and fairness, or to stimulate the author by pointing out any oversights or errors ; 
hut even the general classical reader cannot fail to appreciate the neat and orderly 
arrangement of the theme, the wealth of illustrative detail, and the wide range of curious 
and interesting information which the book offers. 
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Studien zur Lateinischen und Griechischen Sprachgeschichte. By Ew. 
Tuomas. Pp, 143. Berlin: Weidmann, 1912. 4M. 


This excellent work contains studies on thity-six Latin and Greek words and phrases, 
such as ‘Flaviare, * Deflagrare,’ ‘ Madulsa,’ ‘ Inferiores,’ ‘ Servire ¢. acc.,’ ‘Se apoculare, 
*‘Deuro de facere,’ ‘ AKIMOS.’ The object of the author is, p- 5, etniges verschittete 
Sprachgut ans Licht bringen und es... der lateinischen wid yriechischen: Sprachyeschichte 
durbieten. The methods of Comparative Grammar are to a slight extent employed, but 
for the most part the author seeks to ascertain the correct forms and meanings of the 
words and constructions discussed by examination of the textual tradition, and of the 
literary usage. In this way he makes important contributions to the interpretation and 
criticisms of several of the later Latin writers, notably of Petronius in, eg., I. and III. 
In a more general way, tov, this work is a valuable addition to the literature on the tov 
much neglected subject of Semantics. 


Der Hinfiluss der Mysterienreligionen auf das alteste Christentum. Von 
Cart Cremey. [Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche u. Vorarbeiten XIII. i.] Pp. 88. 
Giessen: Alfred Topelmann, 1913. M. 3.40. 


The extent to which Oriental religions such as Mithraism exercised an influence upon 
primitive Christianity has been much debated. The similarity of certain forms of ritual, 
e.y., Baptism, lends colour to the theory that the debt owed by early Christianity to 
contemporary religions was a large one. Such however is not the conclusion at which 
the author of this book arrives. He exammes carefully the language of the Epistles 
bearing upon the question, and comes to the conclusion that the rites of Eleusis, of 
Mithras, or of Isis, had little or no influence upon the development of Christianity until 
the end of the first or the beginning of the second century after Christ. He would find 
far greater traces of them in Gnosticism. The author shows distinct independence of 
judgment and a lack of bias. Those who approach the question from a general standpoint 
and without claiming to have made a special study of it, will be disposed to agree that 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, particularly those relating to the death of 
Christ, have no real counterpart in the ‘Mystery Religions,’ and that where similarity of 
ritual can be observed it relates to external ceremonial rather than to vital tenets. 


Hagios Nikolaos: Der Heilige Nikolaos in der Griechischen Kirche. Von 
Gesrav AngicH. Band I. Pp. xv + 464. Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. 


Few hagiologists have sufficient perseverance and endurance to treat their subject ina 
thuroughly scientific way. The obscuring influences of mediaeval pious fictions prove 
overpowering, and the researcher loses his way among the overgrowth of truthless legends. 
But the Teutonic mind has vccasionally conquered. Ernst Lucius gave an illuminating 
example of thoroughness in Die Anftinye des Heiliyenkults, and now his pupil, Gustav 
Anrich, working on the same lines, has taken up one definite cult with the view 
of publishing its exhaustive and final history. The present volume is the first of two 
which will deal with the cult of St. Nicholas of Myra, but only from the point of view of 
the Greek Church. The widespread cult of the saint in the west demands separate 
treatment. 

It would be somewhat previous to pass judgment on the work before the appearance 
of the second volume which Dr. Anrich hopes to publish in the spring of 1914. This first 
volume consists solely of the texts referring to St. Nicholas, and it gives the material from 
which the deductions of the second volume are tou be drawn. The method is praiseworthy 
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from the student’s standpoint, for with both volumes before him he will be able tu check the 
writer’s conclusions without reference to orivinal manuscripts. Seventy-one manuscripts 
have been collated, and the author claims to have given a complete publication of 
material without unnecessary repetition and with the omission of poetic literature. Full 
textual foot-notes are given. The manuscript work has been done with a scientific care 
which makes it invaluable for the hagiological student, and the labour which it has clearly 
involved shows what a large field remains for researchers in this department of 
literature. 

Dr. Anrich has dealt chietly with Greek manuscripts, but he publishes also some 
texts from Armenian and Slavonie which throw light on the Greek legends. It seems 
regrettable to the non-German that these texts are given in German translations only. 
One could wish for a reproduction of the original or fur a Latin rendering. 

The second yolume is to contain the belated Prolegomena, and the literary and 
historical examination of the cult, which is one of the most important in modern Greece. 
Only with its appearance will the full value for science of the first volume be evident. 
We congratulate Dr. Anrich on his diligent and painstaking collation of the texts, and the 
rational thoroughness in detail of which he gives evidence makes us look forward with 
great interest to the publication of his researches into the cult of St. Nicholas. 


La Collection Millon. Antiquités Préhistoriques et Gallo-romaines. 
Pir J. DeécHererre, [Abspé Parat, Dr. BruLarp, P. BovrLierot, et C. Drioron. 
Pp. 282. 46 planches et 58 figures. Paris: Paul Geuthnen, 1913. 30 f. 


The collection formed by M. H. E. Millon of Dijon has proved well worthy of the pains 
bestowed upon it by M. Joseph Déchelette and four distinguished archaeologists of 
Burgundy. The description, with index, occupies nearly 300 pages and, besides figures 
in the text, there are forty-six photographie plates grouped at the end of the volume. 
First come the prehistoric flints collected mostly in the Forest of Othe, south west 
of Troyes ; and the most striking feature of the series from this plateau-region is that 
characteristic Drift forms, not to mention palaeolithic Cave-types, occur in considerable 
quantity, their position hy no means invalidating the internal evidence of date. The 
importance of the classitication will he evident to those concerned with surface finds in 
our own country τ and collectors will be interested tu know that a broken blade from the 
famous Volgu Find is included in the collection. 

The Bronze Aye section comprises some typical specimens, but M. Millon’s chief 
treasures are of the Early Tron Age and come from burial-mounds at Chamouilley, 
Champ Rougeaux. Semoutiers and especially La Motte St Valentin, all in Haute Marne. 
They illustrate the transicion from the Hallstatt culture, and the period known as 
La Tene T, which ΔΙ. Deéchelette dates 500—300 B.c. From the classical point of view 
the results are of special interest, as it was then that Herodotus was investivating the 
Celtic world, and Greek commodities were being exchanged for the products of eastern 
Gaul, The Attic cantharos of St. Valentin, found in a warrior’s grave, is practically 
identical with that from Rodenbach in the Rhenish Palatinate, and both are assigned to the 
first half of the fifth century, while the kylix from Somme Bionne (British Museum) 
is approxhuately contemporary, These fragile Greek products were evidently imported 
commercially and were not merely loot. Like the bronze stamnoi, of whieh one was 
found in the same St. Valentin tomb, they passed into Franche Comté, a region of brine- 
springs and oak-forests, in exchange for the pickled pork which early Roman writers 
specially mention, also perhaps for slaves and iron from the Jura, Burgundy and Loraine. 
The Gauls are known to have indulged freely not only in their native fermented liquor 
but also in wines imported from the south, and it is significant that the Greek painted 
pottery found in chieftains’ graves consists exclusively of drinking vessels. 
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M. Mullon’s possession of a bundle of iron spits from the bed uf the Sadne at Chalon, 
also of an isolated spit, incomplete but weighing originally six or seven oz. νος sug- 
gested reprinting M. Déchelette’s paper from the Rerne Nunmismetigue (1911, p. 1) on 
the origin of the drachma and obol. These bundles of spits were a form of currency, 
and figure in the sacriticial procession on the Certosa bronze bucket at Bologna. Analo- 
gous to the obelisks called in by Pheidon of Argos and deposited by him in the Heraeum 
(where they have been since found), these throw light on the origin of the ancient 
British currency-bars, of which five denominations are now known. The latter rather 
suggest a sword, but a bar of iron used as currency might easily take the familiar fourm of 
a sword or a spit, and it is interesting to find an iron inyot also from the Saéne, shaped 
like an osmund, of exactly the same weight as the bundle of spits (2 kil. 900=4) Tbs. 
Ay.). The suggestion is made that at Chalon tliere was a Gaulish toll-house for those 
crossing the river, just as the Celts at La Tene took toll of the trattic between the lakes 
of Neuchatel and Bienne. 

There are useful observations on the suspension of bronze cauldrons ; on the use of 
flesh-hooks ; on a peculiar form of Roman sword with ring-pommel, and a gold wheel- 
pendant for the neck with symbols of the sun, muon and double axe of Zeus, ascribed 
to the late Roman period. There is therefore much in the volume to interest the 
classical student and to encourage him in a line of research that has been rather neglected 
in the past—the relations between the classic and barbaric civilisations of Europe. 


R. ALS. 


Die Schlange in der Griechischen Kunst und Religion. Von E. Wisrer. 


Pp. 17241 plate and 32 illustrations in the text. Giessen: Topelmann, 1913. 
M. 6.50 


This work is issued as one of the series of Rel/yionsyeschichiliche Versuche wind Vorarberten, 
founded by Dieterich and Wtinsch and edited by Wunsch and Deubner, of which 
previous volumes have from time to time been noticed in these payes, as dealing with 
Greek worship and ritual. The present volume is in two parts, of which the first, 
originally issued separately as a Heidelberg dissertation, is the slighter ; beginning with 
Palaeolithic bone reliefs and Nevlithie pottery with decoration of spuals or loops, 
it traces the history and employment of the snake as a decorative element from Early 
Cypriote and Cretan vase-examples onwards. Rare and usually conventionalised m the 
Mycenaean style. the snake regains favour in the succeeding Geometric period : later its 
use is again restricted to decorative ends. c.g., asa shield device. This part is illustrated 
by a plate and thirty-two smaller figures. The remainder of the book is more ambitious 
in character, being an attempt to collect and classify the functions of the snake in Greek 
religion. Successive sections deal with the snake wm grave beliefs and hero worship, in 
chthome cults and as an attribute of the various Olympian deities, a function which 
is shown to arise at times from sources other than chthonic. Later chapters treat of the 
snake as the instrument of magic, of healing, and of fruitfulness, under which heading its 
widespread significance in ritual and the mysteries is brietly discussed. Full references 
to literary and monumental sources are given and there are three useful indices. 


Das Lesbische Kymation; ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der antiken Ornamentik. 
Von Cast Weickert. Pp. 110, 10 plates. Munchen τι. Leipzig: Schunke, 1913. 


In this dissertation for his Doctorate the writer has laboriously collected and arranged in 
chronological order examples of the Lesbian cymation and ‘leaf-and-dart’ mouldings in 
general. Though in the preface first-hand knowledge of the buildings is disclaimed, the 
examples chosen are mainly architectural, as for these an accurate dating can be more 
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often proposed than for objects of the minor arts; of the latter only such specimens are 
given as are of dateable or unusual forms, such as occur on Clazomenian sarcophagi. The 
list extends from the earliest times down to the sarcophagus of Sidamara ; it is fairly 
exhaustive in the archaic and succeeding period, but from Hellenistic times on, the 
treatment grows scantier. There are ten awkwardly arranged plates and seventeen 
blocks in the text. 


Theban Ostraca. Part I. Hierutic Texts: by ALan H. Garpiner. Part 11. Demotic 
Teats : by HerBert Thompson. Part III. Greek Tests: by J. G. Mitye. Part TV. 
Coptic Terts: by Herpert THompsoy. Pp. 214. 12 Plates. University of Toronto 
Library. Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 1913. 


The ostraca edited in this volume are a selection from a large number obtained in 1906 
near Thebes and now about equally divided between the Royal Ontario Museum of 
Archaeology at Toronto and the Bodleian. It was a happy idea to edit the selected texts 
in all four languages in a single volume, and the names of the editors are a sufficient 
guarantee of the eticiency with which the work has been carried out. Ostraca do not as 
a rule furnish material of the first importance, but they often contain evidence of great 
value on points of detail, particularly with regard to taxation, and such is the case with 
the present collection. The Hieratic texts are not of much interest, with the exception of 
ΟἹ, a very curious spell against disease, which deserves the attention of students of 
sympathetic magic, and A 11 (Appendix), a large and well-preserved limestone slab, 
containing model letters of considerable interest. The Demotic ostraca are of greater 
importance, and throw valuable light on not a few points. Special mention may be made 
of Sir Herbert Thompsvun’s note on the word nbe (pp. 26 ff.). He shows conclusively that 
this is the word which in Greek appears as ναύβιον, a word whose origin has long puzzled 
scholars, and suggests, with great probability, that it is to be identified with an old Egyptian 
word ‘meaning a stake which was employed in staking out the ground.’ The transition 
from this sense to that of a measure of cubic capacity in excavation is easy. On pp. 44 ff. . 
is a very interesting series of texts concerning the allotment (?) of land, all of which Sir 
Herbert Thompson believes to date from about the same period. Their nature is far from 
clear, and their editor leaves it doubtful to what they refer. It may be suggested, asa 
mere conjecture, that possibly they are connected with a διαίρεσις, 1.6. the compulsory 
lease of crown-land tv the peasants at a reduced rent, without a συνάλλαξις ; for this seo 
Wilcken, Pajnrushunde, i. 1, p. 277. In several cases the rent is specified, but not in all. 
Possibly in these last the land was let at a standard rent. On pp. 51 ff. is another in- 
teresting series of texts by which one priest leases to another his ‘temple-month,’ i.e. 
the month for which his phile was liable to service in the temple ; and on pp. 57 ff. are a 
number of valuable ‘temple oaths’ (Wilcken, op. cit. i. 2, pp. 140, 142). They begin, 
‘Copy of the oath which N. ΝᾺ shall make,’ and Sir Herbert Thompson remarks that we 
should rather expect the oath to be recorded as having been taken. There seems 
however no difficulty. In D 88 the inverted commas should no doubt come, not, as the editor 
places them (or is this a misprint ?), after ‘wheat’ but at the end of the first paragraph. 
What follows is an instruction to the official who was to administer the oath. Clearly, 
the oath was first written on the ostracon and then handed to an official, who subsequently 
administered it in the appvinted place to the person concerned, and finally noted at the 
foot that it had been duly sworn. 

The Greek ostraca also contain much valuable evidence as to taxes. Special 
reference may be made to that proving the existence of a bath-tax in Ptolemaic times 
(No. 2), to the important discussion of the obscure a (pp. 90 ff.), to the ostraca relating 
tu the bath-tax in the Roman period (pp. 99 ff.), to the discussion of the ἐγκύκλιον tax 
(p. 114), and to that of the poll-tax (pp. 118 ff.). In some respects the commentary 
suffers from the editor’s not making use of Wilcken’s Papyruskunde, published two years 
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ago : possibly it may have been prepared before that work was available. Thus, on p. 81, 
Wilcken’s theory that receipts of a certain kind were given to the tax-collectors is 
criticized. But Wilcken has now abandoned it (up. cit. i. 2, p. 309). On p. 146 ff. isa 
series of certificates for the statutury labour on the embankments. On ostraca the 
amount performed is always reckoned in naubia, in papyri of the Roman period in days, 
and My. Milne suggests that a naubion was taken roughly as a day’s work, so that 
receipts could be issued either for naubia or for days. The explanation was almost 
certainly (Wilcken, op. cit. i. 1, pp. 334 f.) that the system differed in different parts of 
Evypt. In the Thebaid, the work was measured by naubia, in the Fayum, and perhaps 
the Heptanomis generally, by days, five days being the normal period. The mention, in 
an unpublished British Museum papyrus from the Thebaid, of an official called 
ξυλομέτρης seems to contirm this ; for the ξυλομέτρης was clearly the official who measured 
the ξύλον, i.e. the side of the cubic naubion. On p. 151 (No. 133), Mr. Milne suggests 
that γεωργός means a bailiff, as an order for payment is issued to him. Perhaps how- 
ever this is merely an order from landlurd to tenant to pay his rent direct intu the 
public granary in discharge of the landlord's taxes. This would save the landlord 
trouble. 

The Coptic documents are not’ of special interest. In No. 12 it may be suggested 
that ‘potsherd’ stands, not for ‘contract’ in general, but specifically for ‘ receipt’: 
οἵ. P. Lond. iv. 1459, 7, note. In No. 18, the editor comments on the form Πισραήλιος 
as curious. A τόπος Πισραηλίου occurs in P. Cairo byz. i. 67118, 16; the name Llkopand 
without the Greek ending is found in an unpublished British Museum papyrus. Lastly, 
in Nos. 24, 25 the editor finds a difficulty in the abbreviation ρθ (=dpiOpiov, se. νόμισμα) 
followed by a curved stroke, then a straight stroke, and finally «a. He takes the whole 
as ‘11 carats by reckoning,’ remarking that the symbol ‘is not quite the usual symbol 
for xepdriov. It should really be read (4)p()O(piov) (ἥμισυ), (κεράτια) ta’; i.e. half a 
svlidus (= 12 siliquae) in nominal value, the real value of which was only 11 siliquae. So 
too in No. 26 and the parallels quoted in the note, the reading is no doubt ἀρ(έθμιον) 
(ἕν), (κεράτια) κβ΄, i.e. ‘one nominal solidus, (actual value) 22 siliquae.’ Many examples 
of this double reckoning may he seen in P. Lond. iv. 1412-1414. 


Organisation Militaire de YEgypte Byzantine. Par Jean Masrero. Pp. 157. 
Paris: H. Champion, 1912. 

This volume is a valuable addition to the literature dealing with Graeco-Roman Egypt 
and throws welcome light not only on the army itself but on several matters connected 
less directly with military affairs. The author, as the editor of the catalogue of the 
Cairo Byzantine papyri, is well qualified for his task, and his acquaintance with the 
Coptic and Arabic authorities enables him to add materially to the evidence obtainable 
from Greek and Latin sources. The work is well arranged, beginning with a general 
account of Byzantine military organization and that of Egypt in particular, and passing 
on in turn to a detailed examination of the defensive system of the Egyptian diocese, to 
an analysis of the various elements in the army, the disposition and organization of the 
forces, and the officers of the namerus, and concluding with a general estimate of the 
value of the system thus traced. In an appendix the aathor collects, city by city, 
the evidence for the various garrisons known to us. He contines his study almost 
entirely to the sixth and seventh centuries—not merely on account of the well-nigh 
complete lack of evidence for the fifth century, but because he holds that the Byzantine 
period should properly be treated as commencing in the latter half of the tifth century. 
Against this view grave objections may be raised, and it seems far better to follow the 
existing custom which ends the Roman period with the reforms of Diocletian ; but as 
regards the army M. Maspero’s starting point is justifiable enough. 
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Among the subjects treated in the volume is the position of Eyypt with regard to 
foreign enemies. M. Maspero holds that in the later days of Byzantine rule the country 
vas on the whole immune from invasion, and that the Blemyes in particular had ceased 
to bea danger. In the main he may be zight. and it is likely enough that the seriousness 
of the marauding raids of desert tribes at this period has been exaggerated ; but he is 
perhaps himself guilty of an overstatement when he says (p. 15) that ‘l’époque byzantine, 
jusqu’ au régne d’ Heraclius, fut pour [Egypte une époque de paix extérieure presque 
complete.’ There are several indications, even in those papyri which chance has pre- 
served for us, of a sense of insecurity, as for example P. Cairo byz. i. 67004, where a 
certain person is accused of being in league with the Blemyes. The ‘poems’ of Dioscorus 
too in the Cairo catalogue contain several lines which point in the same direction, for 
exaniple—* Οὐ γὰρ ἔτι Βλεμύων γένος ὄψεαι, οὐ ξΣαρακηνῶν. Doubtless the muse of Dios- 
corus was never unduly fettered by the tyranny of fact ; but even a poet ‘on the make’ 
would hardly introduce such allusions if there were no point in them. A propos of 
Dioscorus, the author probably takes the phrase Θήβη τειχιόεσσα tvo literally on p. 41 
when he infers from it the existence of actual fortifications; it 1s no doubt merely a 
literary reminiscence. 

The most interesting and valuable result of M. Maspero’s researches to the student 
of Byzantine history is their bearing on the condition of the army at the time of the Arab 
conyuest. His investigations enable him to correct in seve1al points the figures given by 
Arab writers and accepted by modern historians as to the numbers of the Romans. 
Thus Butler in his Arab Conquest of Eyypt commits himself to figures which are quite 
clearly far too large. Maspero’s own calculation, is, as he admits himself, uncertain 
enough, but he is not likely to be much, if at all, in excess of the true figure when he 
reckons the total armed force of the diocese of Egypt, including Libya, at 30,000 men ; 
and we can see the impossibility of Butler's estimate of 20,000 Roman troops at the 
battle of Heliopolis or 50,000 as the garrison uf Alexandria when ‘Amr laid siege to it. 
But not only was the force available at any one spot far less than has been supposed ; 
M. Maspero shows that there were grave defects in the quality of the army. The lack of 
cv-ordination—each Dux was independent in his own sphere, and there seems to have 
been no central authority—the practice of choosing Duces and tribunes from the landed 
gentry without reference to their military capacity, and the inexperience of the troops, 
were in themselves sufficient to account for the collapse of the Roman authority before 
‘Amr and his Arabs, even had the disparity in numbers been greater than seems to have 
been the case. The Arab conquest of Eyypt, one of the epoch-making events of history, 
still remains a brilliant exploit, but it can easily be explained without resorting either, 
with Butler, tu the supposition of treachery on the part of the patriarch ur, with pious 
contemporaries, to a theory of God’s vengeance on erring Christendom. 


De Saltationibus Graecorum : capita quinyue. Scripsit Kurt Larre. Pp. 112. 
Giessen : Topelmann, 1913. Μ, 4. 


The third part of the thirteenth volume of the well-known series of Rel igionsyeschichtliche 
Versuche vad Vorurheiten is devoted to a study of the part played in Greek ritual by the 
dance. An introductory chapter deals with the extant literary authorities, Pollux and 
Athenaeus ; the second discusses perfunctorily the actual elements of Greek dancing. 
The various dances with arms and armour are next treated ; the development of the best 
known of these, the Pyrrhic, from its sepulchral origin to a Bacchie performance, is 
illustrated with reference to the Palaikastro hymn of the Kouretes. Subsequent chapters 
deal with the civic choirs, their history and place in the various cults, and with the 
appearance and development in the Greek world of the ecstatic dances which formed so 
prominent a feature of the later orgiastic worships. An appendix suggests additional 
philological reasons for the Dorie origin of the Pyrrhic dance. 
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The Loeb Classical Library, edited by T. E. Pace, and W. H. Ὁ. Rotsse. 
London : Heinemann, 1912, 1913. Sophocles by Ἐς Storr (2 vols.), Euripides by 
A. S. Way (4 vols.), The Greek Bucolie Poets by J. M. Epmonps; Apollonius Rhodius 
by R. C. Seaton, Appian’s Roman History by Horace Wurre (4 vols.), The Apos- 
tolic Fathers by Kirsorp Lake (2 vols.), Lucian by A. M. Harmon (first of 8 vols.), 
Philostratus, The Life of Apollonius of Tyana, οἷοι, by F. C. Coxypeare (2 vols.), 
Julian by W. C. Wrient (first of 3 vols.), Quintus Smyrnueus, The Fall of Troy by 
A.S. Way, Terence by J. Sarceavst (2 vols.), Catullus, Tibullus and Percigilium 
Veneris by Εἰ. W. Cornisn, J. P. Postcare and J.W. Mackarb, Cieerv’s Letters to 
alttieus by BE. O. WrystEept, Propertius by H. Ἐς Burien, Petronius, Seneca A pocolo- 
eyntusis by M, Hesentine and W. H. Ὁ. Rotse, St. Angustine’s Confessions by 
W, Warts. Each volume 5s. net 


It is impossible to attempt a detailed appreciation of the twenty-eight volumes of this 
series which are now on our shelves. The aims of the Loeb Classical Library are 
familiar to all our readers. The general execution of the excellent scheme is satisfactory, 
and Mr. Loeb deserves the warmest gratitude. The volumes are convenient in size and 
pleasantly printed and bound, and the translations, though mostly undistinguished, 
maintain on the whole a respectable level. Of the Greek authors hitherto issued, more 
than half are of the Christian era, and only two (Sophocles and Euripides) are pre- 
Alexandrian, Of some translations have been lacking or inaccessible ; particularly 
welcome are Dr. Cave Wright’s Juliun, Dr. Horace White’s Appian, and Dr. Way's 
Quintus Smyrnuevs. Some of the volumes cover ground lately traversed : Mr. Hanmon’s 
Luewn, for instance, provokes comparison with the recent Oxford translation. 
Mr. Harmon has the advantage in vigour and liveliness, but his work is marred by faults 
of style and taste. Such words as ‘preempted’ (p. 363) should perhaps be secure from 
English criticism, but we protest against ‘disgruntled ’ (p. 357), even in a footnote. Of 
the versions of classical writers, Mr. Edmonds’ Greek Bucolie Puets is the least satis- 
factory. He has adupted (in his own words) ‘an archaic style,’ which is quite intolerable. 
Θευγένιδος . . . ἐὐσφύρω in the exquisite "HAaxdrn becomes ‘Mistress Pretty-toes,’ and 
we read in the fourteenth Idyl, ‘ Then I up and fetched her ἃ clout οὐ the ear, and again 
a clout. Whereat she catched up her skirts and was gone in a twink.’ The songs are 
rendered into verse. 

The general editors seem to have left the choice of prose or verse to individual 
translators : Euripides, Sophocles, and Quintus Smyrnaeus ave in blank verse, Apollonius 
Rhodius is in prose. It is perhaps regrettable that prose was not made universal. 

The Latin volumes concern this Journal less; but some of them are very good, 
especially Mr. Sargeaunt’s excellent Terence. The Suint Angustine is a revised 
reprint of Watts’ seventeenth-century version. The texts vary greatly in the matter 
of critical notes. | 


Antigonos Gonatas. By Wittiam WooptHorre Tary. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 1913. 


The important articles which Mr. Tarn contributed to the Journal of Hellenic Studies 
had already signalled his erudition in the field of later Greek history. It is therefore 
a fact to be noted with satisfaction that he has now given us a book covering the tangled 
period of the Diadochi. Perhaps no lucidity of narrative could make the history of that 
period easy reading, and to reconstruct it with any human understanding there must be 
a good deal of more or less hazardous conjecture in filling up the gaps in our sources. 
There is no harm in such conjecture, as a working hypothesis, if its hypothetical 
character be frankly stated, and this Mr. Tarn does at the outset. One can probably 
say safely that no one in England has made so thorough a study of the early Hellenistic 
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period τ his book and Mr. Ferguson’s on Athens are those which give the most complete 
conspectus of what has been written on the subject in England and abroad. But 
Mr. Tarn is not only erudite ; he is laudably anxious to give « really human interpreta- 
tion, and his narrative has often a kind of conversational vigour. In the opening 
chapters, we follow the vicissitudinous history of Demetrius the Besieger from the 
Battle of Ipsus till his final fall and capture by Seleucus, Then come the years, in 
which confusion was rendered more confounded by the irruption of the Gauls, and which 
ended hy Antigonus beginning his rule as King of Macedonia. Involved as are the 
international relations of the time, the history of Macedonia under Antigonus is the 
history of all the states round the Eastern Mediterranean. In the years 246 and 245 
Macedonia replaces Egypt as the predominant sea-power in the Aegean—the triumph 
with which ‘the history of Antigonos Gonatas should end.’ Mr. Tarn’s final chapter 
narrates the anti-climax constituted by the concluding years of Antigonus, when 
Macedonia is ousted from the Peloponnese by the Achaean League. For his central 
figure, Mr. Tarn has warm admiration, which no doubt was useful in supplying zest to 
the telling of his story. It may perhaps be questioned whether the figure does not 
appear in Mr. Tarn’s picture somewhat too grave and philosophic. There was a side of 
his nature, as Mr. Tarn admits, to which the coarser pleasures appealed, an element 
of gross joviality. Qualities of this kind seem incongruous with the earnest moralist 
dvawn by My. Tarn, but they are not incompatible with loyalty in practice to certain 
broad principles of conduct, with a stalwart honesty. It may be that the character of 
Antigonus Gonatas was one which the English might he thought especially fitted to 
understand, the people whose genius is supposed to be typitied by the figure of 
John Bull. 


Musées Impériaux Ottomans: Catalogue des Sculptures Grecques, 
Romaines et Byzantines. By Gustav Menper. Vol. I. pp. xxii + 594, 
Constantinople, 1912. 80 piastres (16 franes). 


The Imperial Museum of Constantinople is of comparatively recent date. The first 
collections were assembled between 1850 and 1860, but it was not until 1881 that really 
modern and scientitic management began. From that date until a few years ago Hamdy 
Bey was in charge of these treasures, and it is primarily to his initiative, perseverance, 
and skill that we owe the gradual growth of order out of chaos and the development of 
one of the best arranged and pleasantest museums of Europe from the haphazard system 
left by his predecessors. It is matter for universal regret that the man who made 
M. Mendel’s catalogue possible should have passed away before the appearance of the 
work he had done so much to assist. 

This volume is the first of three to be assigned to the Greek, Roman, and Byzantine 
sculptures of the museum. [{5 first 316 pages are devoted to the funerary monuments of 
the vestibule, Halls I, IJ, and ITI, and the Sidamara sarcophagus of Hall V. Then follow 
the statues from Miletus and Thasos, which complete Hall V, and all the contents of Hall 
VI, which include the frieze of the Magnesian temple of Artemis Leucophryne and other 
architectural details from the same site together with the friezes of the altar and temple 
of Hecate at Lagina, the monument of Didyma, and a few other misccllaneous objects. 
It is thus mainly devoted to reliefs, and covers the greater part of the left wing of the 
museum, omitting the Hittite and Assyrian collection of Halls IV and VII, but including 
the contents of Hall I. The archaic Greek sculptures, the Roman sculptures, and the 
great bulk of the free sculptures of the classical and Hellenistic periods await treatment 
in the remaining volumes. 

ΔΓ. Mendel’s catalogue is of the most exhaustive fulness. Each object is accompanied 
hy a sketched illustration, and every detail of the description is to be found also in the 
text. Each account is preceded by a full statement of the evidence for provenance, where 
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there is any doubt, and by a paragraph on the material and state of preservation . it is 
followed by a complete bibliography. Some idea of the conscientious treatment of the 
subject may be conveyed by giving the details of the space allotted to the chief treasure 
of the museum, the ‘ Alexander’ sarcophagus. This occupies 28 pages, of which 6 ‘in 
small print), are devoted to the material and condition, 15 to description, 88 to discussion, 
25 (in small print) to bibliography, and 1 (in small print) to a list of photographs. This 
treatment is typical of the more important objects in the museum. Thus the Sidamara 
sarcophagus occupies 27 pages, the Magnesian frieze 50, and the Lagina frieze no fewer 
than 108. M. Mendel defends the proportions of his work on two grounds: his objections 
to what he calls a ‘telegraphic’ style, and the fact that only the minutest observations 
could have led him to the various discoveries of new detail such as are to be found in 
his description of the ‘Alexander’ sarcophagus. But the visitor to the museum would 
probably prefer a less prolix treatment, and it is after all M. Mendel’s observations, not 
his publications, which have provided him with new discoveries. ‘The catalogue is in 
fact designed for use in a library and not in the museum itself. For the latter purpose it 
is too large and clumsy, and its usefulness is severely handicapped by the fact that a 
partial rearrangement of the exhibits has already been carried out, and consequently two 
statues in juxtaposition in the catalogue may be in separate rooms in the museum, 
M. Mendel’s view of the function of his catalogue is to give a detailed description 
accompanied by full discussion only when discussion is not available elsewhere. Thus 
the Lagina frieze, which has never been properly published before, receivesa very 
complete study, the Magnesian frieze, well published by Wiegand, is little discussed, and 
the Muses of Miletus receive no discussion at all in view of Wiegand’s approaching 
publication. From the point of view cf the visitor who requires explanation rather than 
description, such a catalogue tends to be disappointing. 

But in the special case of Constantinople the theory of a catalogue for library use 
has one supreme justification. Constantinople is not easy of access, and its museum 
will never be thronged with visitors, On the other hand a knowledge of its antiquities 
is much needed, and M. Mendel’s caretul descriptions combined with his illustrations 
will go far to supply the want of a series of really excellent photographs 

The illustrations of the catalogue are of unequal value. Where the original drawing 
has been considerably reduced, they are often very good, but sometimes they are so 
sketchy as to be of little value. The Layina frieze is excellently illustrated. the 
Magnesian frieze badly. But in every case it is of the utmost value to have even 
an inferior cut to accompany the description. To this feature of the catalogue high 
praise is due, and also to the laborious bibliographies, even if the latter are sometimes 
overloaded with references of slight archaeological value 

Any attempt to criticise in detail this great and inonumental work would require 
a monograph in itself. On general grounds M. Mendel is to be most warmly commended 
for his erudition, sanity of judgment, and artistic insight, and if he leaves yround 
for differences of opinion in detail, he is almost always careful to do justice to 
the various points of view. He decides strongly for real personalities in discussing 
the female tigures in the intercolumniation of the ‘Pleureuses’ sarcophagus, but 
we may well ask why, if they were friends and relatives of the deceased, are they 
all women, and why, if they represent his harem, are they all in Greek dress / 
M. Mendel disposes rather too cavalierly of the theory that they are ideal tigures 
of grief. On p. 87 the suggestion of 300 B.c. for the date of the stele of Cleitomachus 
seems too early considering the C-shaped sigma in the inscription. On p. 179 the 
examples of τραγελάφων mporopat might well be increased by one of the most obvious 
instances of their occurrence—on the seanon figures of the Ephesian Artemis. 
On p. 185 Alexander is identified by ‘la téte nue et ceinte de bandeau royale. But 
is this thin cord really the royal diadem?’ It is very different from the normal type 
of the Hellenistic royal insignia. M. Mendel appears to attach too much weight 
to the identity of Alexander in this sarcophagus. The lionskin helmet worn by the 
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so-called Alexander in the battle-scene is by no means certain evidence of the great 
Macedonian (cf. for instance the so-called Mithridates in the Louvre with a similar 
headdress), and the suburdinate part played by this figure in both of the scenes where he 
appears requires a more satisfactory explanation. 

On p. 333 the head of the young goddess from Miletus is deseribed as turned 
towards the left hand: it is really turned to the right. On p. 346 the important 
ditferences between the new signed statue of Philiseus from Thasos and the Milesian 
Muses are not properly appreciated. Finally on p. 583 the description of Liegefalten as 
* dessins sur l’étoffe’ raises an interesting question which deserves a fuller explanation. 

These criticisms, even if justified, are few and far between. M. Mendel has produced 
a book which will remain for long the standard work on the subject. The special 
circumstances of the museum go far to condone any prolixity, and in every other 
direction the first volume of the catalogue of the Constantinople sculptures inspires 
the warmest sentiments of appreciation for itself and of expectation for its successors. 


σα. Ὁ. 


I Documenti Greci Medioevali di Diritto Privato dell’ Italia Meridionale 
e loru attinenze con quelli bizantini d’Oriente e coi papiri greco-egizii. By G1aNNINO 
Ferrari. Pp. viiit148. [Byzantinisches Archiv. Heft 4.] Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1910. 


The persistence of Byzantine institutions in Southern Italy through the Norman period 
is becoming more and more definitely established, as the scientitic study of texts and 
documents advances, and Dr. Ferrari's exhaustive analysis of the Greek mediaeval 
documents of Southern Italy is an important contribution to the knowledge of the law 
and administration of this region from the tenth to the thirteenth century. The author 
limits his enquiry to private documents from Apulia and Calabria, thus leaving on one 
side not only those issued by public authority, but the Latin private documents belonging 
to the same period and area. But while Latin evidence for the moment is excluded, an 
elaborate comparison is instituted with Oriental Byzantine documents of the Middle 
Ages, and with the Egyptian Papyri. The diplomatic formule of the documents of each 
geographical givup are analysed, and the documents themselves classified according to 
their juridical content, as charters of alienation whether by gift, sale, or exchange, as 
marriage contracts, and as wills and acts of adoption. Dr. Ferrari next compares the 
results of these investigations, and shows that identical or only slightly divergent types 
of documents and formule are found in the Byzantine Oriental documents and in the 
Itahan evrtae both of the Byzantine and Norman-Swabian periods. He gves on to show 
that these later Greek documents are direct descendants of the χειρόγραφον of the Papyri, 
and traces the chain of development right down to the Constitutions of Melfi, where a 
different type of document, the fotrumentun publicum, was detinitely authorised. In 
regard to the nature of the legal conceptions revealed in the Italian documents, 
Dr. Ferrari once mere points out the normal course of development on Byzantine lines, 
and seeks to minimise the intluence of external systems of law. Thus, in treating of 
the fusion of the various kinds of ἔδνα or marriage yifts and in the calculation of the 
offerings of the husband on the basis of his own property rather than on that of the 
wife's dowry, a state of affairs which appears from the Italian documents, he suggests, 
though only tentatively, that these changes may be traced to certain moditications in 
Eastern Byzantine law rather than to Lombard influence. 

Before analysing the documents, Dr. Ferrari discusses the persons charged with 
drawing them up. Here he trenches on administrative history and seems to be some- 
what less sure of his ground. Thus, in dealing with the expressions κατὰ τὴν ἡμέραν or 
κατὰ τὸν καιρόν used of the notaries of the Norman-Swabian period, while he rightly 
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decides in favour of the translation ‘about this time’ and not ‘for a time, temporarily,’ 
and recognises that it is improbable that the notaries were appointed fur a year or short 
period only, he seems to think that this was the case with the στρατηγοί and the κριταί, and 
fails to call attention to much evidence on both questions. So far as the notaries are 
concerned, abundant confirmation of the long periods of time during which they held office 
is afforded by the series of documents for Auletta, Caggiano, and Cerchiaro in the 
Syllabus Graccarum Membranirum, and this is confirmed by the Norae Constitutiunes of 
Frederick II, which, while ordaining an annual tenure for other officials, make a special 
exception for the notaries. In the στρατηγοί and κριταί such long periods of office du not 
present themselves as for the notaries, suv far as the Greek documents are concerned, but 
their tenure often extended over several years. At the same time it does not seem 
likely that they were appointed for a definite term, fur documentary evidence shuws them 
to be in office for varying periods, and in the provision of the Norge Constitutiones, 
already referred to, it is distinctly stated that the judges have had a permanent appoint- 
ment hitherto. In his treatment of documents of Italian provenance it is satisfactory to 
note that Dr. Ferrari separates the Sicilian from the South Italian cartue. Here he 
recognises the fundamental difference which runs through the institutional history of the 
two regions, but it would be interesting to have some explanation of the divergence in 
diplomatie formule which to some extent appears. Can it be that the Sicilian forms go 
back to the Byzantine tradition previous to the Saracen occupation of the island, while 
Southern Italy was in constant touch with the East and followed more closely the same 
lines of yrowth/ Dr. Ferrari has laid all students of the history of South Italy under 
obligations for his careful analysis of Byzantine tradition in one important aspect. His 
promised study of Latin evidence should be eagerly welecumed, since a comparison of 
Latin and Greek contemporary documents would in many cases throw light on questions 
discussed here, notably on the local ofticials, and the conditions of their office. 


Paganism and Christianity in Egypt. By P. D. Scorr-Moncrierr. Cambridge . 
at the University Press, 1913. 


The late My. Philip Scott-Monerieff's book un the relations between Paganism and 
Christianity in Egypt has appeared sume two years after the author's death, It was 
untinished when, in February 1911, so terribly sudden an end was put to a most 
promising life, and it remained for Moncrieff’s immediate colleagues in the Department 
of Eyyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, Mr. L. W. King and 
Mr. H. R. Hall, to prepare the unfinished work for the press. Luckily, Moncrieff had 
written most of what he had intended to write, verifying and adding footnotes here 
and there, so that the editors had to do little but see the book through the press, a task 
in which they were assisted by Messrs. O. M. Dalton and G. F. Hill, two other of his 
colleagues, and by his old tutor, the Rev. N. McLean. of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
who contributes a very appreciative sketch of Moncrieff's short life and work as a preface 
to the little volume. 

The tinal chapters of the work were never written, sv that we do not know how the 
author would have gathered together the various strands of his tale for the conclusion, 
Each portion of the untinished tale is, however, complete. We begin with the Egyptian 
religion at the close of the Ptolemaic Era and trace its gradual degenerative development 
till the Third Century a.p., when Christianity comes definitely upon the scene. Then 
comes what is no doubt the most interesting portion of the book, the description and 
discussion of the evidence as to the beginnings of Christianity in Eyypt, literary, 
documentary, and archaeological. Then follow chapters on early Christian iconography, on 
Egypt, on Gnosticism, and on the rise of Christian asceticism and monasticism. Chapter V, 
which deals with the archaeological remains of early Egyptian Christianity, is the must 
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important of the book. Here Moncrieff shews his first-hand knowledge of the Egyptian 
archaeological evidence, which should make his bovk indispensable to serious students 
of these problems. He knew well what he was talking about here, and his 
criticisms are no less valuable than his statements of fact. The trenchant criticisin of 
M. Gayet's results at Antinoe, of which some are exhibited in the Musée Guimet at 
Paris, may surprise readers who are not well acquainted with Egyptian archaevlogy but 
will not astonish those who are. Moncrietf rightly draws attention on page 117 to an 
almost incredible blunder of Gayet’s and we fear that the author of ?Art copfe comes 
badly off at his hands. 

The initial chapters on the Egyptian religion are also good, and shew special 
knowledge. This is not so apparent in the chapter dealing with the literary evidence of 
Christian beginnings, where, of course, Moncrieff, like all other writers on the subject, 
owed a great debt to Harnack, or in the two chapters on Gnosticism, which also do not 
deal with a subject on which Moncrieff possessed special knowledge. But here his 
industry in compiling his facts and fitting them together has succeeded in giving us a 
most readable and very accurate account. The chapter on icondgraphy gives several 
favourite views of Moncrieff’s, which may or may not stand. That on asceticism and 
monasticisin, while of course including much that has already been said by other writers, 
at the same time contains distinctly original work, which is well brought out, the 
author’s conclusions being stated here with an incisive vigour which those who knew him 
will well remember as characteristic of his conversation on scientific questions which 
interested him. His conclusion, not actually framed by him, but inserted by the editors 
on the strength of the whole trend of the chapter and their knowledge of his views, was 
that ‘it is evident that to Egypt the world owes monasticism.’ 

Here the book ends: it is a torso. But it is a fine one, though small in size. 
Moncrieff was a man of great vriginal force and keen intelligence, as his book will shew 
to all who read it. His scientific spirit—he was strongly scientific in his method—was 
due not so much to any training at school or University as to his own keenly inquiring 
mind, arguinentative, critical to the last degree, satisfied with nothing that other people 
told him er cathedré. In the British Museum he found his work with congenial col- 
leagues, who then delighted to foster and encourage his critical and scientific bent, and 
now mourn his premature departure from among them. This book shews perhaps signs 
here and there of the immaturity of the author's views on certain parts of his subject (he 
was only twenty-eight at his death), but at the same time it also shews what he would 
have done later had he been spared. 

We love his memory for what he was 
And honour him for what he would have been. 


Der Reliquienkult im Altertum. Von F. Prister. Zweiter Halbband. 
Pp. 401-686. [Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, V. Band.] Giessen : 
A. Topelmann, 1912. 10 M. 


In the first part of this volume, Die Religuien als Kultobjeht, there is some recapitulation 
of the material which was collected in the first volume of the book, Dus Objekt des 
Reliquienkultes ; but it provides a welcome opportunity to review the same facts in a 
different aspect. Archaeological as well as literary records are used in the description of 
ancient graves, their external and internal furniture, situation in localities of civic and 
religious importance, and the cults attached to them. The last section, Geschichte des 
Religuienkultes, traces the development of the cult, especially on the literary side, from 
Homer and the Epic sources through lyric and tragic tradition to the Alexandrian writers. 
With the Hellenistic age there came considerable divergence from the ancient faith, 
Euhemerism and apotheosis of the dead ; but the author insists that the elements of 
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this change were not new, and tinds them in the earlier mythology. The next phase, 
deitication of the living person, is less easily linked up with native custom, and is 
derived from the religious practices uf Eyypt and the East. An interesting digression 
treats of early Rome, where the virtual absence of these cults is accounted for by the 
lack of a native literature to preserve the heroic tradition. The last chapter surveys 
the Christian cult. of martyrs, saints and relics, and works out the comparison which 
is borne in mind throughout the book. The contrast with ancient ideals is more 
apparent than the similarity, and the cult of relics especially, with its lack of reverence 
for the repose of the dead, was adopted from the Oriental church, and was indeed 
forbidden so late as the year 386 (in the Theodosian Code): ‘humatum corpus nemo ad 
alterum locum transferat, nemo martyrem distrahat, nemo mercetur.” Like the rest of 
the series, the present work is distinguished by laborious and accurate research. and the 


store of permanently valuable material which it contains 1s made accessible by an 
efficient index. 


Entaphia, in memoria di Emilio Pozzi. La Scuola Torinese di Storia Antica. 
Pp. 251. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1913. L. 8. 


A volume of essays dedicated to the young historian, Emilio Pozzi, by his fellow 
students in the University of Turin. Of most general interest is a paper of A. Ferrabino 
on Θεσσαλῶν Πολιτεία. The other subjects are I nomophylakes d’ Atene (G. de Sanctis), 
Due riwerche di cronvlugia yreca : I.—Per la cronologia siciliana del principio del V sec. 
av. Cr. IL.—Le imprese di Tibrone in Asia nel 400,399 e nel 391 av. Cr. (LL. Pareti), 
Isncvate ὁ Filippo (A. Rostagni), Il deereto apostolieu di Gerusalemme (Li. Coccolo), Gli 
ultimi anni di Nevio (G. A. Alfero), and Esame storico-critico del LIT libro der Maccabes 
(B. Motzo). The book is a worthy monument of a promising life unhappily cut short. 


TA KATA THN EBAOMHKOSTHN DEMIUTHN AM@IETHPIAA ΤῊΣ IAPYSEQ2 TOY 
EONIKOY [ANEHISTHMIOY. Pp. 367. 
ΞΈΝΙΑ. Pp. 411. Athens: ‘ Hestia’ (Meissner and Kargadouris), 1912. 


The first book is the complete ofticial record of the recent celebration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the foundation of the National University of Greece. The text is in 
Greek and French. Besides the account of events and the official speeches, it contains 
a list of delegates and the text of complimentary addresses which were presented by 
other Universities and Institutions. The frequent misprints in the names of foreign 
schulars, no doubt difficult of interpretation in their signatures, might have been avoided 
by reference to the useful handbook Minerva. 

The other volume contains some thirty papers which were offered to the University 
on the same occasion. Their range is wide, even within the sections of Theology, Literature, 
Archacology, Byzantine Art, History and Geography, Natural Science and Mathematics, 
and Medicine. 


Histoire de PAntiquité, Tome i: Introduction a l’étude des sociétés anciennes. Par 
Epuarp Meyer. Traduit par Maxime Davip. Paris: Geuthner, 1912. 


M. Maxime David seems to have carried out his task of translating Band I, Erste Hiilfte 
of Prof. Eduard Meyer's great Gesehichte des Alfertums with praiseworthy accuracy. It 
will no doubt be of great service to French historical students, and to those English 
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readers who have nu German (let us hope, for the credit of our national intelligence, a 
steadily diminishing number). Meyer would probably look better in an English than 
in a French dress, as a work translated direct from German into French without 
considerable modification of arrangement as well as of diction always gives a somewhat 
uncomfortable impression. But in English Meyer would have to be heavily illustrated 
or we fear he would not sell. The French have not succumbed to the childish mania 
for pictures, and we do not doubt that M. David’s translation, formidably dry as it may 
seem to the English reader, will be carried out successfully to the end as a deserved 
and admirable tribute on the part of French learning to German thoroughness and 
scientific accuracy. 


INDEX TO VOLUME XXXIIT 


INDEX TO VOLUME XXXII 


I—INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


A 


ABDbRA, coinage of, 173; (Spain), Phoe- 
nician, 311 

Abnub, monument of, 361 

Abu Simbel, inscriptions at, 191 

Abydus, coinage of, 168 ff. 

Acanthus, coinage of, 176 ff. 

Acanthus ornament on vases, 217 

Achaean invasion of Greece, 195; king- 
doms, 247 

Acropolis of Athens, Female Head from, 
282 

Acusilaus, 224, 240 f. ; legend of Cadmus, 
68; on Homer, 22 

Adonis, 58, 75, 360 

Adria, vase in, 353 

Aegean Islands, coinages of, 157 

Aegina, coinage of, 159 

Aegis, attribute of Alexander, 
Ptolemies, 51 

Aegyptus, legend of, 54, 240 

Aeneia, coinage of, 176 f. 

Aenus, coinage of, 175 

Aeolic dialect, at Nesus, 30; music, 39 

Aeschylus, legend of Cadmus, 65; on 
alphabet, 61 

Agenor, 54 

Ager Publicus, in Macedonia, 340 

Agiadai at Sparta, 250 ff. 

Agrigentum, gold coinage, 186 

Aigeidai, at Sparta, 251 

Aigys, conquest of, 250 

Akhenaten, palace of Tell-el-Amarna, 194 

Alcestis, on column of Ephesian Arte- 
mision, 88 

Alcidamas, 19 

Alexander the Great, coins of, 149 

Alexandrian, Homeric commentaries, 21 ; 
silver work, 215 ff. 

Alphabet, invention of, 54 ff.; Melian, 158 

Amazon of Timotheus at Epidaurus, 95 

Amenhotep 1Π|., 192 

Amisus, comage of, 169 f. 

Ammonius, 21 

Amphidamas, 
Hesiod, 25 


dL; of 


contest of Homer and 


Amphipulis, coinage of, 176 ff. 
Amyklai, conquest of, 251 
Anaea, Samians at, 160 
Anavryti, 252 

Anaxilas of Rhegium, 112 
Anaximenes, 19 

Anchirrhoe. 54 

Aniuals on r.-f. vases, 106 ff. 
Antalcidas, Treaty of, 168 


. Antandros, cvinage of, 171 


Antimachus, 19; on Europa, 56 

Antiochia ad Pisidiam, inscription from, 101 

Antipater, 19 

Antiphon, 14 

Anticleides, 61 

Aphrodite, in Boston relief, 75 ff, 360; 
on r.-f. vase, 90; of Cnidus, 90, 282; 
on Goat, of Scopas, 93; type of Pheidias, 
295 

Aphroditopolis, statue from, 50 ff. 

Apollo of Hylae, 303 

‘Apollo’ statues, 48 

Apollodorus, 19, 53 ff: on Theseus and 
Ninis, 298 ἢ. 

Apollonia, coinage of, 173 

Aquatic subjects on Greek vases, 214 

Arabos, 60 

Arcadians and Sparta, 112 ; in Italy, 242 

Architectural decoration, at Ephesus and 
Epidaurus, 94 ff. 

Ares, 34 

Argos, connexion with Egypt, 240 f.; 
Homer at, 21; gutter of Temple, 94; 
heads from Metopes, 292 f. 

Aristarchus, 19 

Aristides Quintilianus. 47 

Aristodemus of Nysa, 19 

Aristophanes, on Athenian money, 148 f., 
185 ἢ. 

Aristotle. 61 ;.on Four Hundred at Athens, 
1 δ΄; Sparta, 112, κλῆροι, 260 ; Homer, 
19 ; music, 35 

Aristoxenus, 35 

Arsinoe, bronze statuette, 52; inscription 
at Thespiae, 32 

Artemis of Gabii, 90; of Versailles, 92 ; 
on r.-f. vase, 106 


100 


Aryans in Mesopotamia and Syria, 358 f. 

Ascalon, temple of Aphrodite, 229 

Asiatic influence in Greek music, 36 

Asis, Anatolian deity, 103 

Asius of Samos, 23, 223; on Europa, 58 

Assos, coinage of, 171 

Assyrian empire, Kummukh, 356 ff. 

Astacus, coinave of, 168 ff. 

Astronomy in Greek mythology, 360; 
regulation of festivals, 307 

Astyra, coinage of, 166 

Atfih, statue from, 50 

Athena, on coins of Camarina, 181; of 
Priene, 105 ; on Hildesheim cup, 218 

Athenaeus, on kissybion, 208 

Athenagoras, 21 

Athens, excavations at, 366; in Atlantis 
legend, 195; Homer at, 21- Theseus at, 
194 ; Revolution οὗ Four Hundred, 1 ff.; 
vases in, 353 

Atlantis, 189 ff. 

Atthidographi, 22 

Attica, numeral system in, 28 

Attis, in inscription, 98 

Aulis, Homer at, 21 

Aulon, 258 

Ayia, inscriptions at, 315 f. 


B 


Basy ost, and Atlantis, 204 ; Kassite dy- 
nasty, 35; symbolism in Greek art, 360 

Bacchylides, on Europa, 56, 68 ; Homer, 
19; Sinis, 298 

Bagni di Vicarello, silver vase from, 212 

Balance, on Boston relief, 75, 360 

Belus, 54 

Berlin, coin of Selymbria, 173 ; Hildesheim 
bowls, 212 τ r.-f. vases, 109, 211, 300, 350 

Bernay, silver vase with Centaur, 93 

Bimetallism in Greece, 177 f., 186 

Bisaltae, coinage of, 174 

Boeotia, Cadmus in, 53 tf. 

Boscoreale. silver vases, 217 

Boston: Heads of Aphrodite, 284 ; reliefs 
( Throne’). 73, 360; r.-f. vases, 109, 
348 

Boulogne, vases in, 350 

Bowdoin College, vase in, 354 

Brasidas, expedition to Thrace, 175, 270 

Briareus, 307 

British Museum: coin of Tymnes, 168 ; 
bronze cup, 212; phiale, 216; silver 
amphora, 212; limestone mould, 84 ff.; 
sculpture from later Temple of Artemis, 
87 ff.; pedestal from Halicarnassus, 91 ; 
Cypriote torso, 49; r.-f. vases, 108 ff., 
211, 301, 348 ff. 

Bronze coins of Athens, 148, 185 ff. 

Brunswick, vase in, 352; (Maine), Bow- 
doin College, vase in, 354 

Bull-fighting, Crete and Thessaly, 205 

Bupha, inscription from, 317 

Byzantium. coinage of, 172 
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C 


CaBEIrq, in Samothrace, 54 

Cadmus, legend of, 53 ff., 223 ff; Palace 
at Thebes, 366 ; of Miletus, 242 

Calchedon, coinage of, 172 ; numeral system 


27 

Calene phiale, 215 

Callicles, 19 

Callicratidas, 162 

Callinus, on Homer, 23 

Calliope, mother of Homer, 21 

Camarina, Athena on cvins of, 181 ; gold 
coinage, 186 

Canaan, 197 

Canon, in music, 36 ff. 

Caphtor=Crete, 197 

Capua, Euergides cup, 347 

Cardia, coinage of, 170 

Caria, coinages in, 158 ff. 

Cassiepea, δ. 

Castricius, 21 

Celenderis, coinage of, 168 

Cenchreae, birthplace of Homer, 21 

Centaur, on column from Ephesian Arte- 
mision, 93 ; on silver vase, 93 

Ceos, ruddle, 152 

Cephalion, 25 

Cepheus, 54 

Cephisodotus the Elder, 88, 279 ff. 

Certamen, 19 tf. 

Chalcidian League, 179 

Chalcidice, coinages of, 161, 173, 179 

Chalcis, Homer at, 21 

Charax, 21 

Chelis, vases by, 348 

Chelys, 37 ff. 

Chersonesus Taurica, numeral system at, 
28 

Chigi crater, 84 

Chilon, 111 

Chios, birthplace of Homer, 23 ; coinage, 
155, 160 ff., female head in Boston, 284 

Chlamys, of skin, 297 

Chorizontes, 21 

Chrysovitya, shrine at, 367 

Cilicia, coinages in, 168 

Cilix, 54 

Cithara, 35 ff. 

Citharode, on vase, 108 

Clazomenae, coins of, 105, 165; situation 
of, 168 . 

Cleanthes, 19 

Clearchus, 150 

Clement of Alexandria, 21, 224 

Cleomenes, 111, 274 

Clusium, Labyrinth at, 198 

Cnidian League, 166, 184 

Cnidus, coinage of, 158, 166 

Cnossus, birthplace of Homer, 21; excava- 
tions at, 361 ; Minoan city, 192 ff. 

Coins: Alexandria, type of Elpis, 84, 
gryphon, 85; Athenian Empire, 147 ff.; 
Ionian Revolt, 105; Laodiceia, 103; 
numerals on, 29; Ptolemaic, portraits, 
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00 ff; Tyre, types of Cadmus, 70; type 
of Eros of Praxiteles, 90 

Colonus, Athenian Assembly at, 11 

Colophon, coinage of, 166 

Comma, in music, 44 

Commagene, origin of, 356 ff. 

Commerce, Greek, 151 

Constantinople, inscription at, 102 

Contest, of Homer and Hesiod, 25; Po- 
seidon and Helios, 307; Theseus and 
Sinis, 296 ff. 

Coreyra, numeral system, 28 

Corfu, excavations in, 367 

Corinth, Homer at, 21 

Corneto, Museo Bruschi, vase in, 353 

Cos, coinage of, 158, 164 

Crates, 19; on Greek money, 157 

Creophylus, 22 

Cretan invention of alphabet, 61 

Crete and Cyrene, province, 365 

Crete = Atlantis, 189 ff. ; coin standard of, 
182 ; excavations in, 361 ff. 

Crethon, 20 

Critias, on Homer, 23; of Plato, 189 ff. 

Curse, in inscription, 99 

Cyme, birthplace of Homer, 23 

Cynaethus, 25 

Cynosoura, 256 

Cypria, ascribed to Homer, 23 

Cyprus, coinages of, 169; marble head 
from, 48 ff. 

Cyrene, gold coinage, 187 

Cyzicus, coins of, 147 ff. 


D 

Damastes, 19 

Danaus, 54, 243 

Daphnae, 191 

Dardanus, 54; coinage of city, 168 

Deceleia, 153 

Deinocrates, architect of Artemision, 90 

Delian League, 150 ff. 

Delphi, Cadmus at, 54; Homer at, 21; 
numeral system, 28; Temples of Apollo, 
364 

Demeter, at Lebadea, 56; on column of 
Ephesian Artemision, 88 

Demoerines, 19 

Democritus, 19 

Demosthenes, on Greek money, 154 ff. 

Denyen, attack Egypt, 196 

Dhamasuli, inscription from, 332 

Diadem, of Hellenistic kings, 51 

Diecasts, of Thessalian cities. 334 ff. 

Dictys of Crete, 190 

Didyma, excavations at, 363 

Dinarchus, 19 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Thucydides, 
225 ; on XNanthus of Lydia, 244 

Dionysius Thrax, 19 

Dionysus, birth of. 60; on r.-f. vases, 
108 ff. 

Dithyramb, in music, 41 

Dodona, Herodotus at, 230 tf. 


SUBJECTS +01 

Dorian invasiun of Greece, 195, 241, 249; 
music, 39 

Dosiades, on alphabet, 61 

Drachma, notation of, 28 

Dranic (Dranitshevo), inscription at, 337 

Drapery in fourth-century sculpture, 90 

Dresden, vase in, 352 

Drusanadhes, inscription froin, 316 

Dryopian invasions, 251 

Duris, art of, τὸ ; of Samos, ΟἹ 

Dutuit oinoehoe, 106 


E 


Ecccesra, at Athens, 17 

Ketion, 54 

Egypt and Atlantis. 189 ff: connexion 
with Crete, 193; with Greece, 241; 
Greeks in, 191; Mycenaeans, 196; 
Herodotus in, 230 ff; Solon, 190 ff. ; 
influence on Greek music, 36; invention 
of alphabet, 61; Hellenistic portrait- 
statue, 50 ff. 

Eirene of Cephisodotus, 88, 279; relief in 
Theatie of Dionysus, 89 

Elassona, inscriptions from, 317 
at, 366 

Electra, 54 

Electrum coinages, 154 ff. 

Elephant-cap, worn by Ptvlemy, 52 

Eleusis, heads of giants from, 366 

Elis, excavations at, 364 

E}lpis-Nemesis, 84 ff. 

Bugaeon, 19 

Eumetis, 21 

Epaphus. 45 

Ephesus, coinage of, 165, 184; sculpture 
of later Artemision, 87 ff. ; excavations 
at, 364 

Ephorus, on Homer, 19 ; alphabet, 61 

Kphyra, 311 

Epic, historical value, 224 ff. ; influence in 
Theocritus, 221 f. ; legend of Cadmus, 
51 ft. 

Epidaurus, architectural decoration of 
Temple, 04 f ; sculpture, 93; statue of 
Asclepius, 88 ; numeral system, 28 

FEpigoni, aseribed to Homer, 23 

Epitadeus, 272 ff. 

Eratosthenes, 19 

Eratyra, 341 

Erechtheum, architectural decoration, 94 

Eros, 78; on vase, 108; of Praxiteles, 90 

Europa and Cadmus, 53 ff. 

Enythrae, coinage of, 166 f. 

Etruria, Pelasgians in, 241 

Etruscans, 198, 244 

Euboea, Arabians in, 57 ; coinage, 159 

Euclid, on music, 42 

Euergides, vases by, 347 ff. 

Eumelus, on Europa, 59 

Euphronius, on alphabet, 61 

Kuripides on alphabet, 61; Cadmus, 69: 
Palaemon, 308 ; musical notation in, 35 


: museuns 


402 


Eurypondidae, at Sparta, 250 ff. 
Eusebius, 21 
Excavations, recent, 361 ff. 


F 


FIsHINe scenes, 214 ff. 

Florence, vase in, 301 f. 

Four Hundred, Revolution at Athens, 1 if 
Fox eating grapes, 216 


G 


GALATIANs in Asia Minor, 100 

Games of Greece, origins, 296 f. 

Gargara, coinage of, 171 

Gela, gold coinage, 186 

Gephyraei, 228 

Geranthrai, conquest of, 251 

Giants, Stoa of, at Athens, 366 

Glaucus and Isthinian Games, 311 

Gold coinage at Athens, 185 ff. ; Nesus, 30; 
Sicily and Italy, 186; Thrace, 177; 
mines, 153 f., 173 

Gonnus, inscriptions of, 334 

Gorgias, 19, 

Gortyn, excavations at, 365 

Graeceius Proclus, in Thessaly, 319 f. 

Grynium, birthplace of Homer, 21 

Gryphon, of Nemesis, 84 ff. 

Gurob, Mycenean pottery from, 198 


H 


Hacutia Triadha, excavations at, 365 

Halicarnassus, sculptured pedestal with 
Muses, 91 

Harmonia, legend of, 54 

Harmonikoi, 40 

Hathor, 50 

Hawara, Labyrinth, 194 

Hebrew music, 36 

Hecatacus, legend of Cadmus, 61; methods 
of, 226, 242. 

Heidelberg, vases in. 337 ff. 

Helen in Egypt, 237; visits Homer, 24; 
Stesichorus, 24 

Helichryse, 209 ff. 

Helios, contest with Poseidon, 307 

Hellanicus, on Homer, 19; legend of Cad- 
mus, 64, 225 ff. ; Hellanicus, methods of, 
242 f. 

Helots, 111, 258 ff. 

Hephaistos and Thetis, on vase, 109 

Heraclea Pontica, coinage of, 169 

Heracleids, Egyptian origin, 241; at Sparta, 
250 

Heracles, 54; ancestor of Ptolemies, 52 ; 
Herodotus on, 234; Palaemon-Peukeus, 
311; Heracles and Athena, on vase, 109 ; 
and Hydra, 92, and Omphale, on column 
of Ephesian Artemision, 92 
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Heraclides, 19, 43 

Hermaon, 57 

Hermes, on Ephesian Artemision column, 
87; on vase, 109; of Praxiteles, sandal 
of, 88 

Hermione, numeral system, 28 

Hermodamas, 22 

Herodotus, Life of Homer, 19 ff., legend of 
Cadmus, 61; Sparta, 252; methods of, 
223 ff. 

Hesiod, legend οὗ Cadmus, 55, 240 ff. 

Hildesheim silver vases, 212 ff. 

Hippias, 19 

Hippoeritos, name on vase, 354 

Hittites in Syria, 359 ; deities, 103 

Holkham Hall, Head of Aphrodite, 276 ff. 

Homer, Cadmus in, 54 ff. ; Lives of, 19 ff. ; 
Sons of, 24; sources of, 251. 

Hope Collection, vases in, 296 ff. 

Hyacinthia, festival of, 253 ff. 

Hydra, on column of Ephesian Artemision, 
92 

Hypnos, statue in Madrid, 91 

Hypsicrates, 19 


I 


Tasvs, coinage of, 166 

Idranitsa, inscription at, 337 

Idyma, cuinage of, 166. 

Illyris, Cadmus in, 54 

Ilyrius, 54 

Inachus, 54 

Inscriptions : Assyrian rock-inseriptions, 
Kummukh, 356 ff. ; of Gortyn, 365 ; from 
Phrygia, 97 ff. ; from Thessaly and Mace- 
donia, 313; relating to Attic pottery, 152; 
cvinage of Athenian Empire, 150 ff. ; 
gold coinage, 187 ; numeral systems, 27 ff. 

To, legend of, 54. 240 

Tolkos, kingdom of, 252 

Ionia, coinages in, 159 ff. ; Revolt, coins, 
105, 106, 182 ; music, 39 

Tonians at Corinth, 311 f. 

los, birthplace of Homer, 24 

Isis and Nemesis, 86 

Tsocrates, on Homeridae, 24 

Isthmian Games, origin, 297 

Istrus, coinage of, 170 

Italy, south, coinages of, 161, 180 ft. 

Ithaca of Homer, 367 

Ivy patterns on vases, 211 ff. 


J 

JosEPHus, 224 

Jiidi Dagh, rock-inseriptions, 357 
K 

Kaviy Khan, inscription from, 98 


WKamarais Cave, excavation of, 361 
Karadilli, inscriptions from, 97 ἢ, 
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Kastri, inscription from, 315 

Katirli Yala, inscription from, 103 

Kaufmann Head, 283 

Keftiu, 199 

Kephallenia, excavations in, 367 

Kissybion, in first Idyll of Thevcritus, 
207 ff 

Kundashpi, 358 

Kustashpi, 358 


L 


Lappacts, 94 

Laborde Head, 286 

Labyrinths, 198 

Lacedaemon, 246 ff. 

Lacoman colony in Cyprus, 49 

Lamponeia, coinage of, 171 

Lampsacus, coinage of, 154 ff. 

Laodiceia Combusta, inscriptions 
98 ff 

Lapethos, sculpture from, 48 

Lasios, name on vase, 354 

Laurium, silver mines, 148, 153, 173 

Lebadea, Demeter at, 56 

Lechaion, Spartan forces at, 266 

Leipzig, vases in, 347 ff. 

Lemnos, Labyrinth of, 198 

Leotychidas, 112 

Lesbian leaf-mouldinygs, 93 

Lesbos, coinaye of, 160 ff. 

Lesches, 25 

Letaei, cvinage of, 174 

Leuktra, battle, 248, 263. 271 

Libya, Herodotus on, 238 

Limnai, 255 

Lion-head spouts, Epidaurus and Ephesus, 
941. 

Liverpool, vase in, 9.49 

Logoyraphi, on Homer, 22 ; Cadmus, 53 Εἰς 
323 ff; methods of, 223 ff. 

Lucania, birthplace of Homer, 21 

Lucius Septimius, on Trojan War, 190 

Ludovisi Throne, 73 ff. 

Lycaonia, inscription from, 103. 

Lycia, comages of, 169 

Lycurgian Agoue, 259 ff. 

Lycurgus, at Sparta, 256 ff. 

Lydian music, 39 

Lyres, 37 ff. 

Lysias, inscription from, 97 

Lysippus, portraits of Alexander, 52 


from, 


M 


Maceponta, cvinages in, 173 ; inscriptions 
from, 313 ff. 

Madrid, statue of Hypnos, 91; vase, 302 

Maenads, on vases, 108 ff., 350 £. 

Magnes, 25 

Magnesia, coins of Themistocles, 165 

Mallus, coinage of, 168 

Mantineia, battle, 263, 269 ; relief, 285 
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Manumission records, 313 ff 

Marion. sculpture from, 49 

Maroneia, coinage of, 175 

Martres Tolosanes, head froin, 285 

Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, sculpture of, 
91 tf 

Measures, relief from Samos 160 

Medusa, Hellemstic, 51 

Megarian bowls, 217 

Melicertes, S07 f. 

Meles, 22 

Melos, coinage of, 158 

Menon, name on vases, 3o4 

Memphis, 54 

Mende, coinage of, 176 tf. 

Menelaion at Sparta, 940 

Menelaus, Kingdom of, 246 

Menter, on cvin of Ephesus, 134 

Mercenary soldiers, 154, 156; in Egypt, 
191; Spartans, 273 

Mesoa, 256 

Mesopotamia, cvinage in, 166: provinces 
of, 357 

Messene, Spartans in, 273 

Messenian Wars, 112, 258 

Methone, 258 

Methymna, coinage of, 163 

Metis, mother of Homer, 21 

Metrical epitaphs, 99 

Metrodorus, on Homer, 23 

Metropolis, inseription of, 334 

Miletus, coinage of, 160 ff; excavations at 
263 

Miles, inscription at, 317 

Military system of Sparta, 262 ff 

Mindarus, 162 

Minoans, empire, 192 ff.; in Greece, 252 

Minos, 54, 201 

Minyans, 252 

Mitanni, Kingdom of, 558 f. 

Mnesilochus, 18 

Monetary notation, 27 ff. 

Munich, vases in, 108, 211, 300, 347 ft. 

Municipalities of Macedonia, 340 

Musaeus, 22; on Cadmus, 59 

Muses. on column of Ephesian Artemision, 
91; pedestal from Halicarnassus, 91; of 
Mantineia, 91 

Music, 35 ti. 

Myceneans, relations with Esypt, 194 tf. 
at Sparta, 246 

Mytilene, coinage of, 154 ff τ numeral 
system, 90 


N 


NAPLEs, vase at, 108, 300 

Naucratis, 191 

Naxos, numeral system, 28 ; coinage, 158 ἢ, 
Neandria, coinage of, 171 

Neanthes, 22 

Neapolis, coinage of, 175 f. 

Necho 11. of Egypt, 191 

Neilus, 54 

Neimea, battle, 265 


104 


Nemesis, δὲ π΄ 

Nemi, Rer Nemorensis, 303 

Neo-Attie art, 83 

Nereids, on coluunn of Ephesian Artemi- 
sion, 93: of Epidaurus Temple, ‘4 ; 
Xanthus monument, 99 

Nesus, numeral system, 2!) tf 

New York, vase in, 354 

Nicander, 19 

Nike. on vases. 108 ff. 

Niobe, type of head, 288 f. 

Nonnus, δύ τ imitating Theocritus, 209, 212 

Notium, 167 


Numerals, Greek, 27 ff: on coms, 166 


[ΠῚ 
OEDIPLs, 99 
Oinve, site of, 363 
Qhve-branch, on coins of Samos, 160 ; 


wreath, on ecvins of Athens, 148, Sybaris, 
180 

Olympian religion, 309 

Omyres, 20 

Orchomenos, kingdom of, 252: numeral 
system, 32 

Orpheus. 22 f. 

Orreskii, coinage of, 174 

Orvieto, Museo Faia. vase in, 393 

Oltos, vases painted by, 354 

Oxford: Ashmolean Museum, Arundel 
marbles, 150; metrological relief, 160; 
vem, fox eating grapes, 210 


P 


Pactyes. 166 

Pagasae, excavations at, 366 
Painted giave-stones, Pagasae, 366 
Palaemon, 307 f. 

Palamedes, 60, 68, 227 

Pallis Head, 284 

Palm-branch, of Elpis, 84 

Pandora rising froin earth, 75 
Panticapaeum, coinage of, 169 
Papyri, relating to Homer, 21 
Paris: Louvre, female heads, 288, 290; 


vases, 108 ff, 211 f., 348 th; Petit 
Palais, vase. 106 

Pariun, comage of, 171 

Paros, coinage of, 159 

Partheniai at Sparta, 254, 256 

Parthenon, sculptures of, 281 ff. 

Pasikiata, Temple of, at Pagasae, 366 

Pasiteles, sculpture of, 81 

Pausamas, on  Lacedaemonians, 249 ; 


Sparta, 112; Theseus and Sinis, 298 ff. 

Pay of sailors, 152, 162. 185 ; soldiers, 153, 
156 

Peiraeus = Aimisus, 170 

Peisander, 2, 7 

Pelasgians in Etruria. 241 

Peleset, attack Exypt, 196 

Peloponnesian War, 18, 265 tf 
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Penelope, type in sculpture, δῚ f. 

Peparethus, coinage of, 158 f. 

Pergamon, inscription of, 342, excavations 
at, 363 

Perimede, 58 

Perivikoi, 248 $f. 

Perrhaebi in reign of Hadrian, 319 

Persephone, on Boston relief, 75 ff; on 
column of Ephesian Artemision, 87 

Persia, political relations with Athens, ὃ; 
coinage, 151 ff. 

Persian rider, of Mausvleum, 93 

Perspective in sculpture. 292 

Phaeacians, 200: city of, 368 

Phalanna, inscriptions of, 333 Εν 

Phalanthus. 256 

Pharis, conquest οἵ, 251 

Pheidias, art of, 284 th 

Pheidon, loye-name on vase, 354 

Pherecydes, on Homer, 19; legend of 
Cadmus, 56 ff., 233 ff. ; methods of, 243 

Philip of Macedon, coinage of, 183 

Philistines, 196 

Philocharus, 19 

Philokomos, name on vase, 354 

Philostratus, on Palaemon, 309 ; Phorbas, 
304 

Phineus, 54 

Phlevyans, 304 

Phocaea, coinage of, Τοῦ, 163 

Phoenician art, 3560; at Rhodes, 158 ; 
Melcart at Corinth, 310; settlement in 
Boeotia, 53 tf. : Melos, 158 ; Spain, 311 ; 
trade, 193 ἕν, 241; Cadimus, 53 tf, 223 tf 

Phoenix, 54, 61 

Phorbas, 304 £. 

Phoimio, of Demosthenes, 156 

Phrygian inscriptions, 97 tf: music, 37 tf 

Phrynnis, 41 

Phyllis, 61 

Pillars of Heracles, 198 f. 

Pindar, on Homer, 19: Cadmus, 65 

Pine-tree, of Sinis, 305 f.; wreath, of 
Isthmian Games, 807 

Pitane, 253 

Plato, on Atlantis, 139 tt. ; Homevidae, 
24; music, 35; Sparta, 112; related to 
Solon, 203 

Plexippos, name on vase, 354 

Plutarch, Life of Homer, 19, 25: on 
Isthnnan Games, 309; Herodotus, 239 
ff. τ music, 30; Selon, 192 ; Theseus, 298 

Pluto, on colunin of Ephesian Artemision, 
37 

Polidendri, inscriptions from, 313 δὲ 

Polydorus, 54 

Polyynotus, 
τὸ ff 

Polypemon, 298 

Pontus, coinages of, 169 ff. 

Porphyrius, 21 

Portrait, of Ptolemy IT., 50 ff 

Portunus, 308 

Poseidon, 34: contest with Helios, 307 ; 
Isthmian Games, 312; Sinis, 303 


influence on vase-painting, 
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Potidaea, coinaye of, 179 

Praetors in Thessaly, 317 tf. 

Praxandros, 49 

Praxiteles, art of, 88 ff, 280 π΄ 

Priene, bronze ladle from, 214 τ coinage of, 
166 ; architecture of Temple, 94 

Proclus, Life of Homer, 19; on Atlantis, 
905 

Prometheus, inventor of alphabet, 61 

Propontis, coinage of, 154, 168 ff. 

Prytanies, 8 

Psamuetichus IT, 191. 

Ptolemaic Kings, portraits, 50 

Ptolemy FV, inscription at Thespiae, 32 

Ptolemy, on music, 36 

Pylos, kingdom of, 252 

Pyiander, 19 

Pythagoras, at Samos, 22 

Pythagorean School, of music, 35 tf. 

Pythia, eave of. 364 

Pythodorus, 61 


R 


Raweses ΠῚ, inseriptions of, 196 

Relief sculpture, principles of, 77 

Rhadamanthus, 54 

Rhetra of Epitadeus, 272 

Rhodes, coinages of, 158, 164 

Rome: Capitoline Museum, female head, 
200 ; Terme, female head, 289, Ludovisi 
Throne, 73 ff. ; Vatican, vase, 302 

Ruspoli, Magazzino, at Cerveteri, 348 


Ν 


SAGHIR, inscription from, LOL 

Sagoue, 101 

St. Petersburg, r-f. vase at, 106 

Samos, Athenian expedition to. 8: 
105, 160 f., Pythagoras at. 22 

Samothraee, Cabeiri in, 54; Harmonia, 54 

Sandals, in fourth-century sculpture, 88, 93 

Sappho, on coins of Mytilene. 163 

Sarpedon, 54 

Satraps, coins of, 166 

Sceironian clitis, 293 

Scepsis, coinage of, 172 

Scopas, art of, 90, 280 ff; and Timotheus, 
93 

Scylla, on coins of Thurii, 181 

Scyros, Theseus at, 194 

Seasons, personified, T5 

Seleucid empire, Commagene, 356 

Selymbria, coinage of, 168 ff. 

Shekelesh, attack Egypt, 196 

Shieid of Achilles, 219 ff.; of Heracles, 
219 ff 

Shield-device, Spartan, 46 

Sicilian Expedition, of Athens, 150 tf. 

Sicily, cuinages in, 178 ff, 

Sidon, Europa at, 54 

Sigeum, coinage of, 172 

Silens on vases, 108, 350 


coins, 
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Silver mines, of Elam. 357: Thrace and 
Lauriun, 173 

Silver vases, from Bagni di Vicarello, 212 ; 
Bernay, 93, Boscoreale, 217, Hildesheim, 
212 

Simonides, 19; on Eurepa, 68 

Sinis, legentl of, 296 ff. 

Smope, comage of, 169 

Siphnian Treasury at Delphi. frieze, 74 

Siphnos. coinage of, 159; inscription, 150 

Sisyphus and Isthinian Games, 309 

Skiritai, at Sparta, 266 ff. 

Smyrna, birthplace of Homer, 23: inserip- 
tion, 150 

Solon in Eyypt, 190 ff: poet, 203 

Sophocles, legend of Cadinus, 65 

Sparta, Athenian political relations with, 
14; history and institutions of. 246 fh ; 
policy of, 111 ff : device on shields, 46; 
music, 37 

Sparti and Cadmus, 54 

Spartiatae, 245 th 

Sphacteria, Spartan forces at, 265 ff 

Standards of Greek coins, 150 ΠῚ 

Stenyklaros Plain, 258 

Stesichorus, on alphabet, 61, Europa, 60 

Stesimbrotus, on Homer, 19, 23 

Strabo, on Arabians, OT; historlans, 226 

Suidas, on family of Nolon, 203; heli- 
chryse, 212; Homer, 21 

Sybaris, Athenian colony, 180 

Sylea, 298 

Syracuse, gold coinage, 186; head of Are- 
thusa by Cimon, on coin, 179: rf. vase 
at, 100 


“i 


Taraxippos, at Olympia, 311 

Tarentum, gold comage of, 187 

Tatian, 21 

Tegea, numeral system, 28 

Telephassa, b+ 

Tell-el-Amarna, letters, 192 ; 
names, Jo; Palace, 194 

Tenos, coinage of, 159 

Teos coinage of, 166 

Termera, coin of Tymnes, 168 

Terone, coinage of, 176 ff. 

Terpander, music. 37 

Tesserae, bronze, of Athens, 188 

‘Teumessus, Mount, 56 

Thalassveracies of Eusebius. 202 

Thanatos, on column of Ephesian Artemi- 
sion, 87 

Thasos, coinage of, 168 ff. 

Theagenes, 23 

Thebais, ascribed to Homer, 25 

Thebes, excavations at, 366 

Thekel, attack Egypt, 196 

Themistocles, cons of Magnesia, 165 

Theveritus, on Homer. 19: cup deseribed 
hy, 207 tf 

Theoynis. 23 

Theopompus, 18: King of Sparta, 256 


Mitannian 
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Thera, name of, 202 

Therai, 252 

Theramenes. Lt 

Therapne, 246 

Theras, 251 

Therinon, excavations at, 366 

¥ ᾽ 

Theseus and Sinis, 296 th: and Minotaur, 
legend, 194: and Procrustes, on 
349: of Parthenon Pediment, 285 

Thespiag, numeral system, 9] 

Thessaly, incriptions from, 315 th 

Thetis and Hephaistos, on vase, 109 

Thirty tyrants, at Athens, 9 

Thorwaldsen, restoration of Aesina mar- 
bles, Τῇ 

Thace, Cadmus in, 54: comages, 168 ff. 
mines. 148, 153, 173 

Thracians, on vase, 109 

Throma, 57 

* ‘ 

Thueydides on Greek money, 155, 161.185 ; 
on Hellanicus, 244; Mehan Eapedition, 
158; Revolution of Four Hundred, 1 tf, 
Spartan army, 263 tf 

Thuniam, coms of, 148, 180 f, 

Tunaeus 22; of Plato, 190 ff 

Timesilaus, 169 

Timomachus, 19 

Timotheus, Nereids of Epidaurus, 84: with 
Scopas, 43. 

Tirnayos. inscription at, 316 

Tiryns, excavations at, 362 

Trapezus. coinage of, 169 δὶ 

Tree cult. 303 £. 

Trikka, gem from, 216 

Troezen, numeral system at, 28: Theseus, 
104, 208 

Trojan War, 190, 197. 

Trysa, Heroon, Theseus on frieze, 300, 

Tsaiiri, Inscription from, 316 

Turusha, attack Egypt, 198 

Tyana, inscription from, 103. 

Tylisus, excavations at, 365 

Tymnes, coin of Termera, 168 

Tyre, legend of Cadmus, ΤῸ 


Vase, 
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τ 


Umpire, at contest of Theseus and Sinis, 
301, 
Uiaeus, as gryphon’s tail, 84 


Vv 


Vicrorta and Albert Museum, vase in, 349 

Victories, on balustrade uf Athens temple, 
92 

Vienna, vases in, 211 ff. 

Virgil, imitating Theveritus, 209 ff. 

Volo, inseription at, 329 

Vourla, coins from, 105 


Ww 


Weber-Lahorde Head, 286 

Weights and measures, in Athenian Empire, 
1500 

Weshesh, attack Eyypt, 196. 

Wheel, of Nemesis, 84 ff. 

Wine, of Chios, 161 

Wreath, of Elpis, 84 

Wiirzburg, vases in, 211 f., 351. 


xX 


Naytues of Lydia, work of, 243 

Xenon, 19 

Xenophon, on Greck money, 154, 161, 178 : 
on Spartan army, 260 ff. 


Ζ 
ZANCLE, settlement of Messenians. 112 


Zeus Aseis, Lydios, 103 
Aizima. inscription from, 103 


Il.-GREEK INDEX. 


’AyeAdeos, 315 Anpvros, 333 
᾿Αθηναγόρας, 325 δικασταί, 334 

᾿Ακύλας, 822 Δίκη, 86 

ἄλεισον, 208 δίοδοι, 342 

᾿Αλενπατης, 98 Διομήδης, 330 
᾿Αλέξανδρος, 322 Διονύσιος Σωσίμου, 330 
᾿Αλεξᾶς, 394 δόρα. 32 

᾿Αλέξιππος, B24 Apvas κεφαλαί, 304 
ἔΑλκιππος, 321 AwpoBotros, 330 

* Apagovia, 25 

ἀναγραφεῖς, 6 eyeotr, 102 

*Avrnvep, 317 Eweapdov, 98 
*Avtiyovos, 320 εἰροι, 100 

᾿Αντιμαχίδης, 329 ἑλίχρυσος, 209 ff. 
᾿Αντισθένης, 534 Ἕλληνες, 257 

᾿Ανφίον (= ᾿Αμφίων), 313 ἐναγίζω, 309 

ἀπόθετα ἔπη, 2d ἐνωμοτία, 263 ff 
᾿Απολλώνιος, 98 ἐπιγαμία, 335 
᾿Αρενέλαος, 328 ἐπίδειξις, 23 
᾿Αρισστοκράτης, 318 Ἐπίνικος, 334 
ἁρμονίαι, 38 ff. ἐπίσημα, 316 
*Apvaydpas, 327 ἕρμαιον, 100 
᾿Αρχέπολις, 325 Ἕρμαῖος. 327 

*Apxivos, 110 ‘Eraipa, 75 

ἔλρχων, 330 Εὐβώοτος, 322; Εὐμήλου, 333 5 Ἱπποκράτους, 
ἄρχων ἐπώνυμος, 18 330 5 Μεθύστου. 330 
”Agavdpos Ἑλλανοκράτους, 330 Εὐπορία, 318 

ἔλσιος λειμών, 103 Εὔπραξις, 322 
᾿Ασκληπιάδης, 317 Εὐρυδάμας, 328 

᾽Ἄττιε αδειτου, 98 Εὐρύλοχος, 315 
᾿Ατυοχωρίον, 103 ἔχω ἐλπίδας καλάς, 84 
Αὖλος ΔΛββιος Σωσίβιος Μεθύστου, 330 

Δὐτόβουλος Ξενολάου, 328 Gepedas, 98 

"Aa, 91 Ζωσίον, 325 

Bota, 261 ᾿Ηλιύδωρος, 314 
Tafatos, 324 Θαύμανδρος, 333 
γαμήλιος, TD Θεύδωρος, 330 
Tevtiavos, 338 Θερσιμένης Κλεοξένου, 333 
γῆς ἀναδασμός, 359 ΠῚ Θέρων, 321 

Τραικέιος Πρόκλος. 331 Θῦος, 524 


γραφὴ παρανόμων. + 
ἱερὸς λόγος, 26 


Δαδων, 98 ἴλη, 261 

Aapas, 324 wvov, 102 

Acovetas, 98 Ἰούνιος Ῥούφεινος, 338 
Δερκύλος, 333 “Ἱπποδρόμιος. 325 
Anparw, 328 Ἵπποκρατης, 322 


407 


408 


Καδμεῖοι, d+ 

καλοὶ κἀγαθοί, 257 ff. 
καταλογεῖς, + 
κεκονιμένος, 210 f. 
Κέφαλος, 330 
κισσύβιον, 208 
Κλεοίτας, 333 
κλῆροι, 111, 25-4 tH. 
κοινή, 30 

κύλλυ,ος, 188 


Κομμαγηνή = Kumaukhu, 356 £. 


Κρίτων, 331 
κρυπτεία, 261 tf. 
κυμβίον, 208 


Aais, 325 

Λάκων, 249 
Aeoxaviptos, 327 
Λεωνίδας, 330 
Anrn, 321 
Aovyetvva, 315 
λόχος, 257, 203 Hf. 
Λύκος, 330 
Λυσίμαχος, 330 


payadls, 38 
Mavets, 98 
Μελάνθιος, 330 
Μελέαγρος, 328 
μελλείρην, 261 
Μενέλαος, 330 
Μένιππος, 325 
Μένων. 320 
μέση, 39 
Mndetos, 316 
Μνῶες, 252 
Movtpos, 334 
μύρα, 264 ff. 


μουσεῖον, 364 


Νέμεσις Sixéa, 84 fi. 
νεοδαμώδεις. 266 

Νικίας Θερσιμένους, 333 
νομοθέται, 1d 


Ξενόλαος, 830 
Ξευνα, 98 


ξυγγραφεῖς. 


Oxka, 08 
ὁμηρος, 22 
ὅμοιοι, 260 ἢ 
᾿ομύρης, 20, 
Ovovis, 98 
’Opéorns, B15 
Ὄρρεστοι, 341 


παιδονύμος, 261 

Παρμᾶς, 324 

Παρμενίων Φιλοξένου, 330 
wets, 101 
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A CATALOGUE 
OF LANTERN SLIDES 


LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETIES FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC 
AND ROMAN STUDIES 


PREFACE 


THe collection consists of 4,509 slides, of which 3,704 are Hellenic and S05 
Roman.! The latter will be sensibly increased in the near future, several 
donations having been received too late for inclusion in this catalogue. 

The shdes published in the second catalogue, 1904, retain, except in very few 
instances, the numbers there given them. Since that date 2,476 slides have been 
added to the collection and, in addition to these, some 125 substitutions have 
been effected of better slides of subjects already catalogued. Some 350 slides 
have been removed. These withdrawals have proved one of the most difficult 
of the compiler’s tasks, but, though aware that nobody will be satisfied in every 
instance, he thinks that as a whole the collection will be considered greatly 
improved by these removals. The better obsolete slides have been preserved, 
and may still be ordered under their own old numbers. They are not how- 
ever included in this catalogue. 

The following new features may be noted:—With the consent of the 
Councils of both societies, the charge for hire has been reduced by half, ἡ, 
every uncovered slide can now be hired at 1d. To achieve this result donors 
have generously waived their rights to free loans. A few slides, from recent 
lithographs by Mr. J. Pennell, have, with the consent of the artist, been 
added to the collection. Some coloured slides, by the new Paget process, have 
been added, particulars of which will be found on p. 11. The Maps and Plans 
have been grouped separately : so also has a substantial section on architecture, 
though, for convenience, these slides will still be found as well in their old places 
in the large section on Topography and Exeavations., The Roman material has 
been distributed, so far as is possible, in its logical place throughout the catalogue. 
Vases of the geometrical and orientalizing periods have been removed from the 
Prehellenic section and will be found prefixed to black-figured vases. Some of 
the more important coin portraits are reprinted with the sculptured portraits 
under the heading of Portraits. The selected sets of slides have been revised 
and amplified. Particulars of these will be found on pp. 145 ὃ ΕῸΠῚ 
detailed Contenta and Indices will be found at the beginning and end of the 
Catalogue. 

Attention may here be drawn to a feature of the collections not strictly 
vermane to the catalogue of slides. The Society now possesses some 4,000 
whole-plate photographs, reproductions, and original drawings of similar size, 
uniformly and lightly mounted, and arranged in bexes with guide-cards de- 
seribing their contents, each item having particulars and references transcribed 
on the back. The use of these to students is obvious. To take one instance, 
there is probably no other urganization which offers facility for turning over 
so large a number of direct photographs and original drawings of early 
pottery. 

The thanks of the Nociety are due to Prof. J. Τὰ Myres, formerly Hon. 
Keeper of the Collections and the originator of the scheme on which thev are 


1 This distinetion 15 arlitiary and unsatisfactory, being based on ownership, The dithculty 
1s got over by printing all the slides together in as logical an order as possible, the slides belonging 
tu the Roman Society being pretixed with the letter B. 
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at present maintained. In the compilation of the present catalogue help is 
gratefully acknowledyed to Messrs. E. J. Forsdyke, G. Ὁ. Hardinge-Tyler, 
G. F. Hill, J. H. Hopkinson, H. Mattingly, A. H. Smith, H. B. Walters, 
A. H.S. Yeaimes, Mrs. Esdaile and Miss Maud Penoyre. The Trustees of the 
British Museum have kindly presented the casts from which the coin slides are 
taken. 

The major part ot the collection is due to the generous donations of the 
following :-—The Editors of the Jfelente Journal, the Cummittee of the British 
School at Athens, the late Mr. H. Awdry, Prof. E. A. Gardner, Miss Jane 
Harrison, Messrs. Ἐς W. Hasluck, G. Ἐς Hill, W. J. Stillman, Mrs. S. Arthur 
Strong and the Librarian. 

Among other donors of large uumbers of negatives are the Archaeological 
Faculty of the British School at Rome, the Council of the Royal Numismatic 
Society, Prof. W. C. F. Anderson, Mr. 8. C. aAtchley, Prof. R. C. Bosanquet, 
Dr. Ε΄ Caton, Messrs. C. D. Chambers, Ro M. Dawkins, J. P. Droop, the late 
Mr. L. Dyer, Mrs. Esdaile, Sir A. J. Evans, Mr. W. R. Halliday, Dr. W. Leat, 
the late Mr. A. Macmillan, Mr. J. A. R. Munroe, Miss Raleigh, Messrs. 
A. H. Smith, R. Elsey Smith, M. Thompson, A. J. B. Wace. H. B. Walters 
and A. Moray Williains. 

Smaller donations are also gratefully recurded from Miss Abrahams, Messrs. 
H. b, Acland, H. T. Ashby, Miss Awdry, Miss G. L. Bell, Miss Bickersteth, the 
late Sir N. Bodington, Mr. Adam Brown, Rev. H. Browne, Mrs. Burton Browne, 
Prof. R. Burrows, Messrs. WM. Calder, ας L. Cheesman, J. Christie, 
J. Thatcher Clarke, Rev. W. Compton, Rey. Preb. Covington, Mr. J. Crace, 
Miss G, Crewdson, Rev. Preb, Dagmar, My. R. O. de Gex, Prof. Dixon, Messrs. 
F. R. Eaton, C. A. Eves, G. A. Floyd, E. N. Gardiner, Sir William Gearv, 
Dr. Harvey Goldsmith, Mr. G. Goodhart, Miss Gurney, the late Mr. C. Gutch, 
Mr. H. R. Hall, Rev. G. T. Handford, Messrs. B. Cozens-Hardy, F. A. Hardy, 
Noel Heaton, Prof. Hoernle, Messrs. D. G. Hogarth, J. LB. 8. Holborn, 
J. H. Hopkinson, Miss Hoste, Mr. C. R. A. Howden, Miss C. A. Hutton, 
Messrs. L. James, R. P. Jones. Rev. Gifford H. Johnson, Messrs. H. L. Jones, 
W. Kennedy, T. Kensington, H. Leaf, Miss Lee, Mr. ἘΝ Lindsay, Miss Lloyd, 
Miss D. Lowe, Miss Lorimer, Messrs. W. Loring, W. ἘΦ Ἐς Maemillan, 
C. J. Mansford, ἘΞ H. Mariette, R. F. Martin, C. Miller-Hallett, 
J.G, Milne, Miss Mongredieu, Rev. Τὶ A. Moxon, Mrs. Murray, Miss Murray, 
Miss Nicholson, Col. Chas. W. Owen, Messrs. J. B. Partington, J. W. E. Pearse, 
T. E Peet, Prof. Flinders Petrie, Prof, Sir W. ΔΙ. Ramsay, Messrs. H. M. Raven, 
H. G. Riviere, Rev. E. G. Seale, Mr. E. J. Neltman, Dr. Howard Slater, 
Mr. 8. C. Kaines Smith, Miss ΔΙ. E. 8. Smith, Messrs. F. Sowel, R. Phene 
Spiers, W. B. Squire, the late Mr. H. Stannus, Messrs. C. E. Stansfield, 
PR. A. Thomas, C H. Tyler, E. H. M. Wilde, Miss Wilkinson, Messrs. 
A. ΔΙ. Woodward, A. G. Wright, and J. Youatt. 


Joun Fr. Baker-Penoyrr. 
Norember, 1913. 


Vote.—Members are particularly desired to order their slides a few days in 
advance. It is always undesirable and often impossible to hold up the whole work 
of the Library, in order to send out slides at a moment's notice. There is more- 
over the danger that the slides may have been booked for other lectures. By 
far the best method of selecting slides is to inspect the corresponding prints, 
kept at 19 Bloomsbury Square in the order of the catalogue, and note the 
numbers. 


Nore.—For Regulutians for loan of slides, &e., see side of wrapper at beginning. 
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A CATALOGUE OF LANTERN SLIDES 


I. 
COLOURED SLIDES. 


list of coloured slides taken by the Paget Prize Plate process. 


The following slides can le hered at 3d. cach, ov purchase? ut 2s, cach, A slide by 
this process can be had of muny coloured plates in the library at 4s. each. Members desiring 
these need only quote the vererences to th: volume and plate to the Librarian. The prices 
given are special rates for members of the Society. 


Lecturers should note that these slules cannot be seen to udvantaye when standiny close to 
the screen. At a little distance the bright spots ef appurently arbitrary colour merge into one 
another and ice the vorreet colour, tn many instances to a remarkable degrec. 


Fiesco representing facade of Minoan teinple. (J.H.S. xxi. pl. 5.) 
Eaily coloured Cretan stone jars. (Muchos, pl. 4.) 
Primitive Cretan pamt:d ware. (J ΔΓ δ, xxi. pl. 7.) 


Kamares vases excavated, by the British School at Athens, at the Kamares cave, 1913. 
Y (From coloured drawings by R. M. Dawkins and J. P. Droop.) 


Vase trom Phylakoyi: native imitation of Cretan L. ΔΙ, 1. 

A burial jar trom Mochlos Cemetery. L.M.L. period. (Mucklos. pl. 11.) 

Minoan painted teria-cottas from Petsofa. (B.S..1. ix. pl. 8, 9.) 

Triton-Heracles-Typhon pediment. in architectural setting. (Wiegand, pl. 1.) 
ΤΥ ss τ (Wiegand, pl. 4.) 

Suake pediment. (Wiegand. pl. 5.) 


3 Angle of a Doric anta-temple. (Baumeister, Denk. pl. 46.) 


Geometric vases from Rhitsuna. (B.S 4. xiv. pl. 8.) 
Painted terra-cotta from Rhitsona. an idol. (2.8.4. xiv. pl. 7a.) 

$i ~ 3 ‘ a cheese grater. (δ᾽ S..f. xiv. pl. 7h.) 
Italian O1ientalising vase from Polledrara. (J.HLS. viv. pl. 61.) 
Proto-Corinthian vase: the Macmillan Lekythos. (Ch J ALS. xi. pl. 2) 
B.F. Vase. Kylix by Nicosthenes. Original coloured drawing. (Cf J HLS, vi. pl. 89.) 
Alexander Sarcophayus : both long sides. (Neeropole dr Sadon, pis. 34, 35.) 

“ἢ vable end (2d. pl. 37.) 

” a: 2 ( 2 36.) 
Painted sarcophagus from Coinete : watlior and Amazon, Florence. (J. δι iv. pl. 35.) 
Pompeian wall painting, Apollo and Python. Casa dei Vettii, 


Noitii--These slules are also distributed, under these numbers, in ther pluces on the main 
Cataloyur. 
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11. 


MAPS, PLANS, AND SECTIONS. 


NorE:—The followiay slides are ules distributed throughout the section on Topography and 
Excrration pp. 15-54) 


7912 
6012 
1400 
1401 
3828 
5368 
7904 
7905 
4 
3920 
5900 
7999 
5729 
5490 


951 


Aegean basin, map 6f. (Grundy, «ἠέϊαδ, pl. 11.) 
és me 

Alexander, sketch map illustrating the march of, to India. 
Argolis, map of. (S-huchhardt, Seklé mann, pl. 3.) 
Asia Minor, map of (Physical; no names.) 

μ᾿ τ .5 , Indadjoining erstern districts, 
Assos, plan of the agora. (Lavest/yations αὐ Ayos, pl. 21.) 
Athens. plan of. (Harrison and Verrall, pl. faving p 1 ) 


as a (Tueker, Lnevent Athens, tiontispece.) 
plan of central district. (Murray, (freee, p. 257.) 
$5 Acropohs, plan of, before the Persian wars. (Harrison, Primefive Athens, p. 12.) 
τ Ss »»  (Jahn-Michaelis, Ara dtheaarum, p. 7.) 
Bu 79 ” 
ay % +» (Harrison and Verrall. p, 343.) 
τῷ Propylaea, pian of. 


τὰ Parthenon, plan of, 
δὴ Erechtheum, plan οὐ, (᾽ς Mitt, 1904, pl. 6.) 


Ζ Be 33 

οἶς plan of Pre-Persian temple. 
plan of theatre of Dionysus. 
Asklepicion, plan ot. 

. plan of excavations W. of Acropolis. 


3) a9 39 “᾿ 

" plan of Agora, (Hattison and Verrall, p. 5.) 
Attica, map of (Prazer, Pavsuniats, pl. 2.) 
Boeotia, Attica, and Megaris. map of, 
Budrum Castle, plan of (Newton, Hu/icurncssus, ke , pl 32.) 
Caria, S.W., maipot. (Kiepert, Puram. orb. aatiqu, part ot pl. 9.) 
Chaeronea, plan of battlefield, she στὰς tumulus of the Macedouians. 
Cnidus, plan of. (Newton, Halicarnassus, &c., pl. 50.) 


is temenos of Demeter, plan and section. (Newton, Haliearnassus «δες, pl. 53.) 
Cnossos, palace plan, 1901-2. (B.S. A. vii. frontispiece.) 
rr 4 1904. 
Ἢ plan aud section of the shrine of the double axes. (B.S. 4. viii. fig, 55 ) 
τῷ royal villa, plan and section. (B.S.4. ix. pl. 1.) 


Constantinople, plan of. (Van Millingen, Byzantine Constantinople, p. 19.) 
Cos, the Asklepicion, plan of the site. (After Herzog.) 
Crete, map of. (Orographical ; nu names.) 

», outline ap of (Burrows, Cr te, pl 2.) 
Cyprus, map of. 
Delphi, plan of the whole site, restored. (Delphrs. ii, pl. 6.) 
Eleusis, plan of. 


MAPS, PLANS, AND SECTIONS 1. 


5406 Elis, map of. (Frazer, Puusunius, map 6.) 
66 Ephesus, map of. (B.M. Ephkrsus, folded plate, central portion.) 
1040 Bpidaurus, plan of Hieron. 
308 si plan of theatre. 
818 Gha, plan of the fortress. (Tsountas and Manatt, p. 376.) 
5461 Greece, map of. (Frazer, Pausunias, mip 1.) 
5S81 ‘ps o1ogtaphic map of (10 names). 
7916 Be and the Aegean, outline map of. (Maiden, Greeve, froutispiece.) 
9306 Hagia Triada, plan of. (Mem. Inst. Lomb. Cl. ἃ. Lettere xxi. pl. 1.) 
1367 Halicarnassus, plan of. (Newton, Halicarnassus, &e., pl. 1.) 
1398 a Budrum Castle, plan of. ‘Newton, pl. 32.: 
2175 Italy, map of central, in the Fourth century B.c. 
7251 Laconia, map of. 
9811 Mantinea, plan of. (Cf. Fougeres, Muntines, pl. 8.) 
7326 Marathon, plan of. (Grundy, é/as, pl. 13b.) 
9812 Megalopolis, plan οἵ. (Jegefopolis. part of pl. 1.) 
1364 τ plan of the theatre and Thersileion. 
5465 Messenia, map of. (Frazer, Pausanias, map 5.) 
478 Mycenae, givuntplin. (Schuchhardt, Sekleemana, pr. 298.) 


2565 ἮΈ Ἢ ᾽ν of houses near circle. (Perrot et Chipiez, vi. fig, 114.) 
3900 * “treasury of Atreus,’ ground plan. 
3909 4 longitudinal section. 


2) ” 
7327 Mykale, plan of the battle. ‘Grundy, Atlas, pl. 13e.) 
2171 Nauplia, gulf of. (Adiniralty chart.) 
2646 Olympia, map of Elis. (Olympur, Mappe L ) 


2647 Ss aud neighbourhood, map of (0/7. Mappe IT.) 

4488 “5 map of, after excavation, shewtng all periods toyether. (Baumeister, “5,) 

2648 ε >; Hellenic period, ca. 800 πιὸ, (07. Mappe LIL.) 

2649 iG :, Roman period, ca. 200 a.p. (Οἱ Mappe IV.) 

2650-1, », Byzantine period, in two slides. (Gl. Mappe V. 4.8.) 

2652 τς plan of Heraeum, exedra, Metroon. .07. Mappe VI. Β.) 

2653 st », south portico, bonleuterion. temple of Zou. (ΟἹ. Mappe VE c.) 

2654 an » Echo portico, treasures, stadium. (07, Mappe VI. αν) 

2676 τ; section, diago ially through Herazum, Pelupion, temple of Zeus. (47. pl, 125.) 

2077 Sy 53 τ τῇ Leouidaenm aul temple of Zeus (at right anges to 

preceding). (07. pl 126.) 

2678 x » the same contmued: temple of Zeus, Echo portico. S.E. building and 
house of Nero. (7, pl. 127.) 

2679 Ἂς » through the treasuries, longitudinal and avios. (97. pl. 128.) 

2665 sc temple of Zeus: ground plin. (7. pl. 9.) 

2666 <4 3 oy cross section. (O27. pl. 10.) 

2570 “ἢ palaestra ground plan, 


1101 Palaiokastro, plan of excavations (CP 2. δι 1. ix. pl. 6.) 
1018 Peloponnesus, map of. 


5738 59 vy 9, (Orogiaphical, no names. } 

735 Pergamon, plan of. 
9901 τ map of the region round. (Pergame, p. 3 ) 
9902 ΠῚ general plan of the Acropolis and Agoia, present state. (Peryaur, pl. 4.) 
9911 2 1estored plan of the Acropolis and Agoia. (Peryaie, pl. 11.) 
9913 ὡς plan of the Library. (Pergame, 137.) 
3184 Ἢ +> 9, house οἵ Attalus. (dth. eft. xxxii. pl. 14. 
3185 Ἔ section from Agora ii. to the hous: of Attalus. (dfh. ΠΡ, xxxil. p. 189.) 
9904 33 restored plan of the gteat altar. (Pergrme, pl. ὃ." 

48 Phaistos. μία οἵ, (4th. Mitt. xxx. pl. 10.) 

5470 Phocis, map of. (Frazer, Paustaias, map 10.) 

7159 Phoenicia, map οἵ. (B.M. Cat. of Coins, Phoeaicin, p. clit.’ 

1372 Piraeus and neighbourhood. Plans and elevations of arsenal. (Choisy, L’urc’itecture 


greyue, pl. 1, 2. 
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4540 road, map of the. 


Piraeus and neighbomhouwl. 


Plataea, plan of the haittlefield. 
Priene, map of. 


Pylos and environs. map of, 
map of, fram orgmal diawing, 
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ΖΣ 
Rome in the fomth century. Model 
Model ot Rome in the fourth century. (As above. 
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Plans and elevations of arsenal. Choisy, Lrchetrcture 


greeque, pl. 1, 2.) 


‘randy, -lflas. pl, 13. £) 
«Wiegand and Schrader, Priéene, pl. 2.) 


the Ekklesterion, restored plan. (Wiegand and Schrader, Preevr, fig. 211 | 


Present state. “AHS. xvi. pl. 3.5 


Ch AALS. xvi. pl. 3.) 


τ illustrating Mr, Grundy’s theory of the operations. «J A.S. xvi. pl. 2.) 
plan of the παλαιὸν ἔρυμα on Sphacteria. (J. HS, p. 152, ἢν. x.) 


Plan a 


and plan by P. Bigot. Cf. AAS. vol. i. pl. 1.) 


Ἢ “; os “ 
Plan of Fortin, region near Arch of Septimins Severus. 
ἢ is ΓΕ Basilica Aemulia. 
ss ἃς S. Maria Antiqua. 


a5 τῇ “9 
59 


» 
N. side of Palatine 


Salamis, nap of the straits. 


nap of. 


Atrium Vestae. 
τῇ Horrea. 


Sparta, map shewing the whole enceinte of the wails. 
» of the nght bank of the Emotas from the Artenusitm to the modern biidge. 
the shrine of Artemis Orthia. Plan from the Evpedition Seivatyfiqu:, with the 
sixth century temple added. (δι δι ν aii. pp. 309.) 


—8 Thera, plans of house.. 
Thermopylae, plan of the pass. 


3) 
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lan of the excavation in 1906. (B.S. xii. pl. 8.) 

The foregoing slide (6805) slightly altered, 

Section along trench A.B. Svat. sii. pl. 8.) 

Plan of the excavation in 1907, « B.S.d. xiii. pl. 2.) 

Sections uf the excavations, 1907, (BS d. xiii. 
pl. 3. 

Part of the section of the excavations, 1907, on a 
Jarger scale, (B.S. χα, pl. 3. 

Plan shewing the results of the exvavations of 1903. 

Section shewing the results of the cxcavations in 
1908. 


the Menelactum, plan and elevations. (BN. xv. pl. 3.) 


(J.H.S. 


7 ἣν sections, (B.S... xv. pl. 5.) 
Syracuse, plan of. 
Thasos, map of the island. 


xxix. pl. 13.) 


plan of Limena, (/d. pl. 14.) 

Limena, plan of the Acropolis. (a. p. 208.) 
shrine of Pan, plan and sectiors. (id. p. 217.) 
map of Aluke and neighbourhood. (/d. pl. 16.) 


(Periot and Chipiez, vi., figs 29, 30.) 
(Grundy, fdas, pl. 13 ce.) 


τὰ » compared with Myeenae. UALS, xx. p. 131.) 


, ω of Megaron., 
restored section of Megaron. 


09/1 Troy, plan of. (Dorpfeld, Traa, pl 
1947 
7948 
2569 
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(1.8.5. vii. p. 185, tie, 4.) 


(Dorpfeld, Traja, pl. 1.) 
. 8.) 


section shewing different strata. (Dorpfeld, Του, p. 32, tig. 6.) 
2nd city, plan of gateway. (Dorpfeld, Trea, p. 32, hg. 10.) 


plan of houses. (Perrot aud € 
0591. Zerelia, map of the neighbourhood (from Volo to Delphi). 


plan of the site. 
section of the site. 


hipiez, vi. fig. 48.) 


TOPOGRAPHY AND EXCAVATIONS 


111. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND EXCAVATIONS. 


FURTHER BAST. 


7101 Sketch map illustrating the march of Alexander to India, 
1661 Abu, Jain temple at Deulwara: columns and shrine. 
1662 $s a 3 hall of elephants. 

1663 Bailoor, near Bangalore: Indian temple. 


5805 Euphrates at Khalfat. 


5780-3 3 Roman Bridge near Kiakhta. 

5806 9 above Melitene. 

5784 ἣν Roman Bridge on Severus’ road to Melitene at Kemer. 
5807 ἧς near Keban Maden. 

5808 lwelow Samosata. 


33 
4696 Khorsabad, Palace of Sargon: restoration. (Perrot and Chipiez, ii. pl. ὅ.) 
1664 Khyber Pass, view of. 
1047. Persepolis, palace of Darius, portico, (Cf. Perrot and Chipiez, v. tig. 302. 


1051 5 royal tomb, (Cf. Perrot and Chipiez, v. pl. 1.) 
1055 Ὁ propylien of Xerxes, (Ct. Perrot and Chipiez, v. pl. 2.) 
SYRIA. 

7159 Map ot Phoenicia (B.M. Cat. of Coins, Phoenceia, p, clii.). 
5732 Baalbek, fore court of great temple. 

193 is smaller temple, doorway with key-stone raised, 
5751 : z detail ot doorway. 
5760 af ἐν ἧς eapitals, 
5722 me . Ἢ detail of doorway. 
5721 ἢ cetagonal temple (‘Temple of Venus *). 

197 si detail of the ceiling of the best preserved temple. 


1061 Damascus, view of the alleged ‘street which is called Straight.’ 

5776 Diocaesarea, temple near. 

1072 Gaza, Arab shepherds near. 

1062 Lebanon, cedars on Mount. 

1002 Palmyra, uiumphal arch shewing keystone in danger. (Cf. Wood, Palmyra, yl. 26.) 


1014 ἊΝ the vreater stoa looking S.E. (Cf. ἀξ,, pl. 35.) 

1024 4 temple of the Sun, outer peristyle. (Cf. éd., pl, 21.) 
1029 ἧς re $s ls “3 - ΧΆ 

1008 ἣν %5 5 smaller peristyle. (Cf ἐάν, pl. 21.) 
1031 τ tomb of tower type. 
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ASIA MINOR. 


General Mups. 


Map of the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Map of Aegean basin. (Grundy és. pl. 11. 
Map of Asia Minor and adjoiniug eastern districts. 
Fes 25 yy (physical; without maies). 
SW. Cana. (πόρον, Form. orb, antiqu. part of pl. 9.) 


‘Classwal Sces. (For Hittit., Phrygian, Byvuatear and selink munumeats εν 
wlsia Minor, see bel ar, py. 20, 21.) 


Adalia, land wall on W. side. 


a vate of Hadrian, detail of cornice. 
τὸ Hellenistic corner-tower of citv wall. 
τῇ view fiom walls with mmatet of Jami Atik. 
AeSepus, emus of a Roman bridge. general view. 
ΓΗ τς ὃν Fe view looking up stream (B.S.d. xii. p 186). 
-" ΝΕ χὰ & 3 » down stieam (B.S. xiii, p. 156) 
ΒΑ τῇ " ; from W. end (2 ἣ al. xii, p. 185. 
aS Mi . ᾿ secondary wich, W. side (Δ δεῖς xin. pp. 188) 
᾿ “9 A abutment (2. ‘or Mu op. 186). 
Aezani (Tchavilyr-issat), oe le from the NW, 
a i Roman lnidge 
ig ss the Rhyndacus. 
Amasia, view of the town and river Ins, 
δὴ Hellenistic wall on Acropolis. 
δι king's tomb on Aciepolis. 


δὴ a” δ ἈΚ 
Ancyra (Angora), the Monumentum Ancyranum. 
Apollonia ial Rhyudacum. ‘Castro and lull οἱ 8. George Hasluck. εἰτὼ μον pub 


x a % tower om Wall Shewing fries), built in. 
Aspendos. thu thratre, 1 Tesiet and Pullan, pl. 33 
ee és Sx fiom Acropolis. 
staye buildings inside. 
τ Ἢ fromt outside. 
is τὰ ἘΝ behind upper seats. interior, 
ee ys a an 3 y exterior. 
Assos, the agora, plan. (Li restegations αἱ alsyos. pl, 21.) 
ΩΝ +6 restoration (ἡ, pl. 27.) 
᾿ ἮΝ general view. 


Cappadocia, train of bullock carts with solid wheels. on the march. 
Cilician Gates, the defile. 
rock cut mse1iptions im the defile. 
Cnidus, plan Newton, Hulicarnassus, ete , pl. ὅθι, 
view from the mainland shewing the two harbours. 


sf tenienos of Demeter, plan and section (Newton, pl. 58). 
τῇ Ἂς As view. 
‘a anelent mole. 
ἐξ arch in ἃ fitth-century building 
$5 the Odeum. 
3 lion im situ, (Newton, pl. 61, 2 
Cocussus. 
Comana (Cappadociae). general view. 
yy ie tiaces of the theatre. 
hs ἣν decorated Roman μοὶ 4]. 


Corycus, tuple with inscribed anta 
2 chapel, N. facade 


4121 
4149 
4126 
6233 
6234 
9608 
9610 
3743 
3744 
3745 
7648 
5804 

66 
3117 
3109 
6160 


7375 
4023 
3113 
297 
296 
298 
299 


3123 
5593 
5587 
3209 
3212 


7480 
6176 
3135 
6666 
3126 
3112 
3133 
3130 
3114 


9642 
1397 
4670 
1398 
1399 
3921 
7646 
4671 
7160 
5272 


7164 
7166 
3154 
3753 
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ASIA MINOR, continued. 


Cyzicus, general view looking E. 
i the amphitheatre 


ἣν gate in N. wall near amphitheatre. 

55 district, hill of S. Simeon, near Artaki. 

a », Marmara: corbelled gateway in Hellenic wall. 

3 », church of 8. Nicolas at Palatia in Marmara, (J.H.S. xxix. pl. 3.) 


ἮΝ blessing the nets at Prastos in Marmara. 
Didyma, temple of Apollo, decorated column base. 
Fa 7 s> panelled base of column. 
” 3 »,  Gorgoneion forming part of entablature. 


2} 2} a" 2? 2? 2? 
Egirdir, Lake of. 
Ephesus, map of. (B.M. Ephesus, central portion of folded plate.) 


ae general view looking N. from Mount Prion. 
" τῇ 5 W. shewing the aqueduct. 
a τς 5, from the theatre. 


és temple of Artemis, restoration. (B.M. Cat of Sculpture, II. fig. 9.) 


ee na ΠΝ during excavations shewing sculptures zm situ. 
ὧν ΠῚ ᾽ν view towards large mosque. 

a a 3 Ionic capital as formerly reconstructed. B.M. 
πὸ 33 οὐ + Views of a fragment, identified 1918, now inserted. 
ry theatre before excavations. 

ais », relief of bulls’ heads. 

εν », {86 substructure of the stage. 

is », the proscenium 

Ἢ », the continuation of the proceeding. 

Fe street leading to Library. 

᾽ν the library. 

” gymnasium. 

5 round building restored (Benndorf, Forsch. in Eph. pl. 5) 

a Coressian arch. 

si ‘ gate of persecution.’ 

35 ‘prison of S. Paul.’ 

ἣν remains of ‘tomb of ὅ. Luke.’ 

PY W. entrance of large mosque. 


Granicus, Roman bridge, at Ak Kupru. 
Halicarnassus, plan (Newton, Halwarnassus, etc. pl. 1). 


ἧς gateway on N. side. 

τὰ Budrum Castle, plan. (Newton, pl. 32.) 

ἣν view. (Newton, pl. 88.) 

Ἢ er general view of the bay and castle. 

ἢ τὰ general view from the sea. 

Ἔ ἢ detail of interior wall shewing coat of arms. 
τῇ ; general view of the interior. 


relief of 5. George and the Dragon. 
"Se also the Secon on the Mausoleum in the Sculpture series, pp. 96f. 
Hierapolis (Phrygiae) Gymnasium from S.W. 
+3 se cascades looking down valley 
τὸ 35 from theatre looking W. 
Tasos, type of built tomb. 


- 


Is 


or ore 


ty wo 
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ASIA MINOR, continued. 


Ivriz (Cappadociae). 
Laodicea, the theatre. 
39 the odeum. 
Macestus, Roman bridge at Sultan Chair. 
Makri (Telmessus), Lycian rock-cut tomb, 


ὁ 3 group of Lycian rock-cut tombs, 

τ the large Inoken Tonic tomb. 

a τς chit and rock-eut tombs. 

: ἯΣ Lycian rock-cut tomb in Acropolis hull. 
by a Lycian tomb on shore. 


Mykale, plan of the battle. (Grundy, -télus, pl. 13e ) 
Myra, theatre and plain. 
<a cliff of tombs above theatre. 
Nicaea, the towers on tle lake. 
ἣν the Lefke gate, exterior. 
ὃν ἘΝ interior, 
Olba, tower at Uzunjabuaj. 
+ temple of Zeus. 
», colonnade. 
» gate of Porum. 
Patara, theatre, stage buildings. 
δὴ »  £. side of auditorium. 


Pergamon, Ilan. 


re map of the region round. (Peryame, p. 3.) 

5 general plan of the Acropolis and agora, present state. (Pergame, pl. 4) 

εἰ restored plan of the Acropolis and agora. (Pergame, Ὁ]. 11.) 

ῷ plan of the Library. (Pergame, p. 137.) 

35 plan of House of Attalus. (ath. Mitt. xxxii. pl. 14.) 

οἷ section from Agora II. to the House of Attalus, (d/h. Mitt, xxxii. p. 139.) 


a alta of Zeus restored. 
restored plan of the great altar. (Pergame, pl. 5). 


τὸ 1estored elevation of great altar: Athena group and painted colounade 


(Pergaine, pl. 6.) 
See also sectiun on Pergamene art in the Sculpture series, pp. 100 f. 


i general view of the Acropolis. 
δε Traianeun. 
ys temple of Athena. 
Ἢ the basis of the great altar. 
‘es substructure of great altar from above. 
Ma the theatre, general view. 
ry; Ἢ os from above. 
” a 2 a 
+ ἿΝ upper part. 
i upper gymnasium, 
Vs lower gymnasium. 
Σ W. gate. 
- Roman Basilica. 
τ Roman bridge in lower town. 
a Roman. baths. 
“a view in the modern town. 


Perge, gateway at end of main street. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND EXCAVATIONS 


ASIA MINOR, continued. 


Philadelphia (Alashehr}, distant view of town from N. wall. 


” 


from top of hill. 


Phocaea, the larger harbour. 


2 


” 


” 


loading salt in the lesser harbour. 

houses on the peninsula. 

later tower outside the town. 

inscription of Dorino Gattelusio. (B.S.d4. xv. p. 259, Fig. 9.) 


Phloita (Suvermez): threshing with oxen. 
Priene, map of. (Wiegand and Schrader, Pricne, plate 2.) 


” 


2” 


ΕΣ 


the Ekklesterion, restored plan (id., fig. 211). 
ἣν 3 interior from N. (ad., fig. 212). 
reconstruction of house No. xxxiii. (id., fig. 299). 


Sangarius river: bridge of Justinian, general view. 


2 


δ 2} "δ 
Sardis, temple of Cybele. 


3) 


95 a from E, 
᾽ν Ν᾿ exedra, 


ruins of Christian church. 


Seleucia (Ciliciae), ‘pirate’ tower near. 
Sillyon, gate of Acropolis. 
Smyrna, church of S. Elias, S. Anne's Valley. 


Σ᾽ 


ΕΣ 


ancient aqueduct, S. Anne’s Valley. 
Roman bridge. 
mouth of the Meles. 


Taurus from Sis. 
Taurus district. Kanlu Kayak, Roman milestone 


re Marash. 


τ re gorge of Pyramus. 
a Rs pass between Pharasa and Adana. N. side 
” ” 7} ᾽» .” S. side. 
4 35 collecting folk tales (R. M.D.). 
“4 re Mithiaic inscription. 
Termessus (Pisidiae) theatre from 8. 
Telmessus, see Makri. 
5 Ν theatre, proscenium wall from N.W. 
35 53 ancient fountain on road lealing up to Termessus. 


Thyatira, an arabah at. 


Troad, map of the (Derpteld, Troja, pl. 1). 

Troy, plan. (Dorpteld, 7ruja, pl. 3). 
», section shewing different strata (Dorpfeld, Zroja, p. 82. tig. 6). 
» 2nd city, plan of gateway (id., p. 32, fig. 10). 
», plan of houses. (Perrot and Chipiez, vi. hg. 48 ) 


», Ist city, traces of. 


2nd city, great ramp. 


53 walls of adobe, 

», 6th city, walls of building on the S. side. 
δ another view of preceding. 
Fy. blocked gate leading to well. 


is the great N.E. tower (with the walls and steps of the 8th city). 


” ascent to the palace. 


8th city, N.E. walls and stairway (with the tower of the 6th city). 
9th city, the Roman theatre, orchestra and auditorium from stage. 


For objects discovered at Troy see the Prehellenic section, pp. 59, 83 


Trojan Plain, oxen ploughing. 


a 


a ” 
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ASIA 


MINOR, continued. 


Trojan Plain (cvnfzaved), a camel train. 


” 


y,  astork’s nest. 
+ bridge over the δα 


vamander, 


Xanthos, ‘ Harpy tomh’ in situ. 


Au excavator in quarantine. (Ὁ 


Arslan Tash, liou at. 


Arslan Tepe, nea Melitene, relief from (in Vonstantinople). 


G.H.) 


Hittite Monuments. 


Bor, stele from (ow in Constantinople). 
FPraktin, rock sculpture at. 
Izghin, obelisk from (in Constantinople). 

Kalkhane (near Konia), ons in comtyaid of Khan 
Kolibolu Yaila, stone at. 
Palanka Chiftlik, lion at. 


” 


” statue at. 


Phrygiun Monuments. 


Arslan Kaya, Phrygian monument at. 
Bakshish, Phrygian monument at. 
Demirli, Phrygian monument at. 


” 


hon tomb (drawing by 


Gelembe, rock-cut tomb at. 
Yasili-Kaia, ‘Tomb of Midas’ (drawing by A. C. Blunt). 


A. C. Blunt). 


Byzantine Monuments. 


Afiun Kara Hissar, the citadel. 


Ak Kale, exterior of cruciform from W. 


(Rev. Arch. vii, p. 892, fig. ὁ.) 


Anazarbus, Basilica No. 1, fragment of cornice. (éd., vii. p. 15, fig. 11.) 


a 


” 


53 


ag > lintel of door. 
* »»  acanthus bracket. 


3 -, Getail. (id., p. 18, fig. 14.) 


a4 


No. 3, S. door. (éd., p. 25, fig. 21.) 


(id., p. 16, fig. 12.) 
(ad., p. 17, fig. 13.) 


ἀδβένες (Angora), Chuich of 8. Clement, detail of the vaulting of the dome. 


Binbirkilisse, No. 8, mouldings 


Budrum Castle, plan. (Newton 


oe 


> View. (Newton, 


y pl. 32.) 
pl. 33.) 


:» general view of the hay and castle. 
» general view from the sea. 


-» detail of interior wall shewing coat of arms. 


»» general view of the interior. 
relist of S. George and the Dragon. 


Sarthe Basilica, exterior of apse. 

5 capital outside apse. 
Daouleh, ἐπατος No, 1, nave and §. aisle. 
3 detail of arcade of nave. 
>, 3, interior of apse. 


» 68 ,, 


33 


, 13, door and niche in one of the parallel chambers. 
>, 14, W. facade of chamber A. 


32 7: 


»» carved lintel. 


(iL, p. 240, fig. 11.) 
(ul, p. 244, fig. 18.) 


(id., p. 899, fig. 10.) 


(id., p. 898, fig. 8.) 
» C. (id., p. 399, fig. 


9.) 


(Rev. Arch. viii, p. 400, fiz. 11.) 


(Rrv. Areh, vii. p 5, fig. 2) 
(id., p. 7, fig. 4.) 
(ud., vill. p. 234, fig. 6.) 
(wi, p. 235, fig. 7.) 


(id., p. 393, fig. 3) 


4329 
4323 
4333 


4347 Fertek, house of patio type. 

5801 Iris River. 

5799 ον» .»» Tokat. 

5800 3 >> Turkhal (Gaziura). 

5785 Kalycadnus River, Byzantine Bridge near Mut. 

5787-91 ἢ 3 monastery at Koja Kalessi. (Cf. J.H.S. Supp. 11. tigs. 1, 8, 4, 7.) 
4309 Kanytelideis, Basilica No. 1, interior of apse. (Rev. Arch. vii. p. 399, fig. 14.) 
4310 “3 ἢ 1 engaged capitals and prothesis. (d., p. 400, tig, 15.) 
4311 ἘΝ » No. 4, interior of apse. (id., p. 409, fig. 25.) 

4312 ᾿" a » engaged capital in narthex. (éd., p. 411, fig. 26.) 
5809 Karaman, general view. 

5810 a the castle. 

2135 » » 

9625 Kalolimno, pavement of church of H. Soter. (B.S.A. xiii. p, 296.) 

9686 Kermasti, mosque of Lala Shahin : pierced stone grill. 


2599 
4313 
4314 
4315 
4316 
4317 
5786 
4331 
4352 
6257 
9437 
8134 
4330 
8188 
8137 
8141 
8143 
815] 
8152 
8156 
8162 
2909 
2902 
2903 
6230 
9619 
9620 
4355 
4350 


2018 
2991 
2988 
2992 
2994 
2995 
5795 
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ASIA MINOR, continued. 


Daouleh (continue), church 15, E. favade. (Rev. Arch. ix. p. 19, fig. 18.) 


3 tomb. (/., vill. p. 250, fig. 26.) 
EBregli and Nigde, Khan between (a view of the Cappadocian plain). 


Konia, near: monastery of S. Chariton. 


Korghoz, Busilica No. 1, engaged column in W. wall, (Reo. Arch. viii. p. 11, fig. 4.) 


τ > », Window in N.E. apse. (¢d., p. 14, fig. 7.) 

ἣν » No. 2, doorway. (id., p. 18, fig. 11.) 

᾿ς τ », interior looking N. (id., p. 19, fig. 12.) 

τ" », No. 8, engaged capital in central apse. (rd., p. 27, fig. 19.) 


Koropissus, early church at. 


Miram, 8. Eustathios from thgS.E. (Rev. Areh. ix. p. 26, fig. 23.) 


Matchan, rock-cut dwellings. 
Phocaea, later tower outside the town. 


τε inscription οἵ Dorino Gattelusio. (B.S.d. xv. p. 259, fig. 9.) 
Silleh (near Konia), street view. (Rev. frch. ix. p. 28, fig, 18.) 
»,  S. Michael’s from the N.W. 
Sinasos: rock-cut church between Sinasos and Urgub, general view. 
ἢ δ 9 7” ἫΝ τὸ nearer View of doorway. 
i; valley of S. Nicolas. 
3 with Urgub in distance. 
3 view in the town. 
δ valley between Sinasos and Urgub. 
Soghanlu, rock-cut dwellings. 
a) 35 77 
Trebizond, view of the walls. 
» church of S. Sophia. 
co ? 3) 
Triglia (Bithynia), colonnade of mosque with Byzantine capitals. 
τ τ S.E. capital of dome of mosque. (Δ δι ας xiii. p. 286, No. 2.) 


δὴ 3 N.E. capital supporting dome. 
Tshukari, loom with single beam. 
Utch Hissar, rock-cut dwellings. 


SeGuk Monume sis. 
Adalia, Seljuk doorway. 
Caesarea Mazaca, Seljuk tomb and Mt. Argaeus. 


is ἧς Mosque of Houvant, portal. 

a δὲ (Sultan Khan) the mosque. 

7 3» $5 sf detail of decoration. 
>» » ᾽» 2 inner portal. 


Divrik, mosque of Khaikhosru II. 


a) 
“ᾧ 


8114 
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ASIA MINOR, continued. 


Ephesus, W. entrance of large mosque. 


5796-7 Karaman, (Laranda) College. 


2963 
6258 
3493 


For 


= 


1665 
1045 
1039 
2127 
8359 
2744 
2742 
4700 


Kaiamanoglu mosque: Seljuk fountain. 


Nigdeh, tomb of Hayanda. 


? 
93-4 Sivas, Blue College. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Constantmople, plan. «Van Millingen. Bycvatine Coastintiauple, p. 19.) 
Galata and commercial port from bridge. 

view of Hippodrome shewing the Serpent Column. 

hear view of the Serpent Column. 


Pe the Golden Horn. 
% oF and bridge. 
δι view towards Galata Tower from port. 
35 column of Theodosius, relef. 
τῇ aqueduct of Valens. 
x column of Claudius. 
ἢ column of Marcian, general view. 
re upper portion. 

τ iG lower portion. 
Σ base, 
+3 S. Irene from E. 
re SS. Sergius and Bacchus from E. 
3 8. Sophia frum the Hippodrome. 
3 3 the apses 
τῇ Ἢ interior. 
ὡς Yeni Valideh mosyue. 
ἬΝ palace of Bucoleon, sea front. 
ἢ 55 seaward facade looking W 
ah sea-walls to the W. of. 
3 land- walls and moat from Yede Kule to sea. 
is Golden Gate from N. 
a τ part of inner farade. 

᾽ 
ἧς ἊΣ shewing cross wall of moat. 
ἣν ον outer gate and moat wall. 
ἡ land-walls between Yede Kule and Top Kapu 
τ aa at Aivan Serai. 
“A tower on the inner wall. 


typical street in a Turkish quarter. 


objects in the Constantinople Museum see scetivn on SCULPTURE (Siduniun sarcophayi, 4:6.). 


EGYPT. 


Cairo, door of Mosque of Sultan Hassan. 
Ghizeh, view of the pyramids during inundation. 


” ” ” a nearer view. 
Karanis, ‘doorway of Vespasian. 
Ἢ doorway. 


Medinet Habu, column in temple of Antoninus Pius. 
Oxyrhynchus, Dr. (irentell superintending the search for papyri. 
Sohag, the Red monastery: entrance to church. 


5729 


5737 
5736 

313 

315 

311 
5731 
5730 
5734 
5733 
1394 
5739 
5740 
5741 
5742 
5744 
5745 
5746 
5747 
5748 
5749 
5750 
5752 
4417 


1895 
5761 
1799 
1789 
5756 
3482 
1804 
5757 
5758 
5759 
1805 
3481 
3483 
5755 
1788 
1808 

310 
5754 
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CYRENE. 


Cyrene, road from Apollonia on the first ascent. 
»» the N.E. cemetery. 
» fountain of Apollo. 
» NW, tower. 


CYPRUS. 
Map of Cyprus. 


Views, Excavations, &e. 


Amargetti, view from above village of. 

Aschelia, gorge near. 

Curium, Acropolis and site of excavations, 1895. 
5 staff and workmen, 1895. 

Episcopi trom W. 

Kuklia, valley W. of. 


ine valley ΝΟ ΤῸ of, with village of Suskiu. 
fs village. 
threshing-floor. 
Paphos excavations, monoliths hy the sea. 
+9 τ S.W. angle blocks, 5. wing, temple of Aphrodite. 
93 "ἢ part of S. wing. 
ἣν (ς S. wing from 8. porch. 
δὲ me digging in S. wing. 
Ἢ as + clearing S. porch. 
ἢ ξ: S. porch, W. end. 
ἐς : S. porch, S.E. angle. 
ΑΞ oF S. porch from S.E. angle. 
x τὴ N. wall, W. end. 
9 ἮΝ Cesnola’s Ν. W. angle block. 
Sy ἃς S. chamber from E, 
aS i E. entrance from N. 
3 τ + i and chambers fiom N. 


Byzantine and Gothic. 


Aschelia baldachin. 
ss rool, ete 
Bellapais, tlie cloister. 
Colossi, castle of Knights Templars. 
Famagusta, cathedral. 


‘ 3 from S E. 

᾽ ” another view. 

” οἷ front 

ἐπ τῇ E. end 

᾽ν Fe 8. side. 

1 By chantry door. 

ἣν entrauce to the castle. 

» church of S. George of the Latins. 


Leondari Vouno, Crusaders’ fortress from S 
Limasol, S Nicholas, C. Gatta. 
Nikosia, 5. Sophia. 

¥3 A interior. 

vi desecrated church. 


QO 
So 


«Ὁ 
τος 
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CRETE. 
For vbjects of art, worship, &e., from Crete, of, * PREHELLENIC ANTIQUITIES’ (pp. 58-63). 


7999 Crete, outline map of. (Burrows, Crefe, pl. 2 ) 
3900 Map of Crete (orographical). 


9303 Arkadhi, facade of church. 

9306 Axos, polygonal wall. 

9307 Bisari, view of the village, plain and mountains. 
5508 Candia, Venetian galley slips, 


5510 »» Venetian fountain in square. 
5847 i interior of museum shewing Cnossian frescoes, stone jars, etc. 
3828 Cmnossos, palace-plan 1901-2. (B.S. A. vii. frontispiece.) 
9954 " τὸ 1906. (Lagrange, Créte Aneienne, pl. 1.) 
5202 ἡ general view from Ἐν. 
7381 - general view from E., 190%. 
3817 ὦ si » from road to Candia, looking towards Mt. Juktas. 
5295 ~ Ἢ view across W. cowt to Mt. Juktas. 
83897 “3 ;, looking S, across magazines and W. court. 
3811 ‘3 W. court from $.W. portico. 
3899 ‘5 the S.W. court from W. court. 
8311 πε theatral area 
5514 ae ” ” 
7362 ὡς τ by (B. S.A. ix. fig. 69.) 
6334 Ἢ Minoan paved way looking towards theatral area. (6. 8,1. x. p, 46, fiy. 15 5 
8814 ἐς throne-room : antechambher from N. entrance. 
3815 τὸ ἊΣ trom antechamber. 
3816 oe ὃν the tank from N.W. 
S44 Μ᾿ : in course of excavation. 
3892 δὴ 2 nearer view of the throne. 
7180 3 te another view of preceding. 
1492 τὶ wt with figures shewing scale. 
4608 sf ἣν the throne and adjuining svats. 
8312 bs τὸ fresco of couchant Least and lilies. 
3812 Ἢ magazine with pithot. 
5523 τς ᾿ ὧν δι 
4664 δ 
7383 4 25 53 
1495 " iy : ἣν 
3813 se Ἂν » large pithos, 
1496 AA large pithos with decoration in torm of rings of rope. 
5211 ἣν northern portico and entrance to paxsage, 
5210 Be E. bastion and quadruple walls. (8.8.2. viii. p. 115, tig. 69.) 
5246 5 halls on K. slope restored. (}. S.4. vii. p. 111.) 
607 upper portion of one of the stairways. 
5515 ΡῈ quadruple staircase. 
5914 δὴ view looking W. from upper E,W. couridor, (A.S.A. vill. p. 81, fig. 17- 
5216 Ἢ »» in lower E,W. corridor, looking E. (8.5.4. viii. p. 35, fig 16.) 
5232 


és hall of colounades, restored section. (B.S. 4. vii p. 106 ) 
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CRETE, continued. 


5228 Cnossos (continued), hall of the double axes, cross-section looking W. 


7382 » » ” ᾽» from the tower. 
5209 is a a ΩΣ eastern part. (BS. “΄. viii. p. 48, fig. 22 5 
5220 3 view from S.E. corner of ‘Queen’s’ Megaron. (B.S.d. viii, p. 46, fig. 23.) 
7904 35 plan and section of the shrine of the double axes. (B.S... viii. fig, 55.) 
5203 Ry room of stone bench. (B.S. 4. viii. p. 79, fig, 44.) 
5519 Si wall with sistrwm or distaff marks. 
1494 τ, pillar shewing double axe marks. 
5522 οἵ ὡς drainpipes. 
521 τῇ drainage system. 
5518 7 ” ᾽» 
1472 nF system of rainwater drainage. 
8240 "ὁ terracotta bath. 
7905 τὰ royal villa, plan and section. (8.5, “1. ix. pl. 1.) 
7906 35 3 », View of the throne-room. (B.S. 4. ix. fig. 89.) 
8313 τς royal villa. 
7601 $8 Venetian aqueduct near Cnossos. 


For objects discovered at Cnossus see the section on PREHELLENIC ANTIQUIIIES. 


7392 Gortyna, temple of Pythian Apollo. 
5846 Gournia, Minoan street. 
9806 Hagia Triada, plan. (Jfem. Inst Lond, Cl. d. Leitere xxi. pl. 1.) 


7388 aN s; general view of site from E.N.E. 

7389 % »,  N.E. angle of later palace from N. 

9311 is ;, the main staircase. 

7390 τ »» Stair to upper floor to S. of ‘Men’s Megaron’ from W. 

7391 "9 »  ‘Men’s Megaron’ from E. 

5299 3. ” 72 ” e 

5843 ws ,, drainage system. 

5845 ἣν », View of late Minoan foundations appearing ahove middle Minoan. 
5844 53 »»  palace-room. 

5298 33 », Staircase and room 7 on plan in Voaumenti. 


5582 Ida, mountains adjoining from the sea. 
5583 ,, from the sea. 

5581 ,,.Δ N.W. headland of. 

9974 Kamares Cave, plan. 


9077 + 1 View seawards. 

9970 33 .. Mouth of cave fiom without. 

9961 3 -, Vestibule of cave A on plan. 

9975 τις +)  eXcaVvaturs’ camp. 

9312 ” ” » » 

9963 53 » tacks for holding finds. (R.M.D.) 


5854 Pachyammos (near Hierapytna) with distant view of sub-Mycenaean settlement of Kavousi- 
1451 Palaiokastro, plan of excavations. (Ct. δὲ ἐν in. pl. 6 ) 


6010 “y general view of site and Acropolis. 
6423 ΝΣ general view across plain to Acropolis 
7076 ἐς the plain from the sea. 

7086 ἣν main street, block A on right. 

7087 f entrance of later palace in block Δ. 
1457 side street (2). 

7093 ΧΕ block 3. 


1456 ἧς view of cross-roads. 
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CRETE, continued. 


1454 Palaiokastro (con/inwed), main street from NeW. 


1455 Pe Νξ 5 Ze coutinued, 
6016 3 larnax buiials. 
6015 ” a 
6020 τῷ fe a 
7095 (6) a 9s οἷ het 
7099 ΝΝ fragments ot libation table with Minoan inscription, 
7096 Pe inscription tv Dictaean Zeus. 
7586 Pediadha, a potters’ canip. 
7594 7 Cretan potters making pithoi, 
48 Phaistos, plan. (th. Mott, xxx. pl. 10.) 
5296 Ἢ general view. 
5166 es ‘Megaron degli uomini’ and ‘ Corte centrale’: view looking NE. 
5165 ἣν ‘Megaron delle donne’: view looking ΝΟ 
5164 ἊΝ ‘Piazza occidentale inferiore’ : view looking E. 
5297 ἢ bs 7 " 
7385 i " ὧ 
7881 Pe ? Corte centrale’ from δ. 
7386 τῷ room in palace. 
7387 Si table of offerings [/] 
7260 Praesos, view of the large house (‘almond tree house’) 
7544 ὃν street ascending the Acropolis. 
7270 (near) chutch of Pandeh. 


2170 Retimo, Roman bridge on the coast road. 


AEGHAN ISLANDS. 


Aegina, see délien, p. 38. 
2861 Astypalaea, church of Panagia Portaritissa, the screen. 
2293 Calymnus, thie castio. 
9351 Chios, Chora, a Genvese corner. 


9352 59 » the castle, walls and moat. 

9353 Ἂν Pe τὴ ‘Torrione Zeno.’ 

9354 53 +» Museum, fragments of Genoese sculpture. 

9355 2 . ” 7» 29 ” 

9356 ὃ: ‘> ἘΞ lintel relief of S. George. 

9357 τ τ 3 another lintel relief of 8. George. 

9358 τὰ »»  Hadjiluka, another lintel relief of S. George. 

9361 ἧς "ἢ chureh of 8, John Baptist, rehef of Amuuciation. 
9362 3 45 53 (detail. ) 
9363 ἐπ ἘΝ ΓΑ Giirck of Ss. Pimiguring relief of Annunciation. 
9364 rr lintel relief with pusti. 

9365 33 Genvese duorway in castle. 

9366 em ΔΩ ἡ πῆς, Genoese ἄσοι Νὰ Σ in village church. 

9367 τὰ 5 Ἢ rr ag $5 (upper part). 
9368 Ἢ bp ἐν detail of relief (triumphal entry). 
9369 ἢ Si jambs. 


6276 i ΡΥ τε ehureh of the Holy Apostles. 
9359 (5. Kensington), Genoese relief of 8. George. 
9360 (Genoa), dvorway with relief of 8. George. 
The abore slides wWlustrate Husluck’s ‘ Latin Monuments of Chios’ (B.S.A. vol. ΧΡ 
3920 Cos, the Asklepieion, plan of the site (after Herzog). 


3919 ἮΝ 7 hird’s-eye view of a model of the site 
3918 ys Be idealised view from the sea, from a charcoal drawing. 
7650 ἐν de general view. 


8315 
7651 
7652 
6149 
6175 
2297 
7374 
1783 
7614 

627 
5538 
5539 
4635 
1448 
4634 
5545 
5546 
4639 
5547 
5543 
2158 
4638 
4637 
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AHGEAN ISLANDS, contunedt. 


Cos (continued), the Asklepieion, fountain basin ayainst wall of middle temple. 


a9 


2 


on 


3) 


2 


the agora below the Asklemeion. 


us another view. 
the second terrace. 
passage to the spring. 


eastle of Antimachia, N. wall. 


Delos, bird's-eve view of precinct restored (outline drawing) 


” 


1477, 680 ,, 


8314 
5544 
2215 
633 
2951 
3969 
3970 
6151 
6152 
4051 
4069 
2226 
2227 
4113 
4078 
40660 
5902 
4112 
5908 
2280 
2283 
4096 
4059 
4087 
2223 
3254 
3256 
3258 
5554 
3965 
7335 
7336 


” 


2? 


᾽ 


23 


general view towards Rheneia. 

the theatre, with Rheneia in the distance. 
view from the cave-shrine towards Rheneia. 
the lake of Leto and Mt. Cynthus. 
cave-temple of Apollo, rock-cut approach. 


a a froin Without. 
i from within. 

the Colossnds upper half, side view. 

ἢ ἮΝ >, back view. 

μ᾿ basis, shewing inscription. 
statue-base with primitive Gorgoneion. 

3 shewing inscription. 
Hellenistic house. 

¥3 ἢ mosaic. (Mor. Pivt. xiv. pl. 12.) 

is 35 3 detail: frieze of seahorses (from original) 

τ amphora, palm-branch, wreath. 


the mois fone (two slides). 

archaic lion. 

two ‘ bull-triglyphs.’ 

a ‘ bull-triglyph,’ as re-erected in the entablature. 
phallic monument. 


Lemnos, general view of Kastro. 
Leros, the port from the castle. 


” 


the village and castle hill. 


Lesbos, Mytilene from the site of the theatre. 


>> chair of Potamon. 


Melos, Martza, the terrace (possibly stadion). 


oe 


2) 


a 


Phylakopi, general view from 8.E. 


ΠΕ trom land side. 

τῷ from 8.W. angle. 
τὰ from the S 

35 from the N. 


‘3 from the Εἰ. 
S.W. angle and bastion of great wall. (Phylukopn, tig 4) 
5 the walls of the citadel. 
re the well mouth. (Phylakopi, fig. 10.) 
threshing with mules and oxen. 
the bathing-place of the excavators (1911). 
Thang tila; stadion, retaining wall. 
Ἀπ mosaic, general view. (J. HS. xviii, pl 1, 2) 
ον - detail (birds). 
obsidian in situ. 


Naxos, from the sea. 


᾽᾽ 


Σ᾽ 


doorway on islet. 
the colossos. 


Patmos, panorama. 


27 


the port. 


3? 
town and monastery. 
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AEGBAN ISLANDS, continued. 


7337 =Patmos (cortiawed), town and monastery from S. 


3961 ἘΣ monaste1y and village from the S.E. 
3962 ἐν 5p from the W. 
3963 ss 3 the battlements. 
7633 ἫΝ by the courtyard. 
7338 ἮΣ 7 court looking S. 
7339 55 fountain. 
7340 33 ‘sy terrace above S. side of court. 
1841 ἐν oh view of village from S.E. angle. 
7342 ἡ convent of the Apocalypse, distant view. 
3964 3 the convent of the Apocalypse. 
5557 ν᾽ interior of ‘the cave of the Apocalypse. 
6139 Rhodes, wall and moat. 
7659 δὲ sixteenth-century house in the town. 
2058 me street of the knights. 
2059 ” »” ἂν 
2063 55 ἧς 35 a Gothic doorway. 
5273 Wes street view. 
2064 ὃς the gate of 5, John. 
2066 οἰ Yr Ἢ nearer view. 
6135 + S. Catherine’s gate. 
7858 3 Lindus, the fortress from the harbour. 
6143 ees >»,  stoa. 
$147 ἃς »» coats of arms, 

647 se collection of stone cannon halls. 


4681 Samos, view of harbour of Polycrates from fortifications on Acropolis. 
5533 Ἂ N.E. Wall of Acrupolis. 


5536 δι aqueduct of Polycrates, interior. 

5535 ἐν $5 τ; rr shewing entry to vaulted passage. 
3966 Rs harbour at Tigdne. 

3967 és walls of the Greek city at Tigane. 

3968 ” ” ” ” ΓΙ 2 

7319 ἣν the Heraion, detail of the basis of a columm. 

7622 ” ” ” ” 

7628 i 5 basis of a column. 

7623 oe ys portion of an Jonic capital. 


2288 Seriphus, from the harbour. 
2816 Sikinos, temple (now a church) W. end. 
2882 Skopelos, veneral view of the tuwn. 


23607 na ehurch of Metamorphosis, the screen. 
2865 Ἂν chureh of Evangelistria, the screen. 
2863 χὰ church of 5, Athanasius, the screen. 
2874 Telos, gateway to Acropolis. 

2868 », double flight of steps on the Acropolis. 


7197] Tenedos from the E. 
5637 =Temnos from the sea. 


3571 «the harbour. 

2581 Thasos, map of the island. (J.A.S. xxix. pl. 18.) 

2582 ey plan of Limna (id., pl. 14). 

2580 τ Aluke and neighbourhood, map of. 

2479 τ », Byzantine capitals formed into stainway. 

2488 >, larble quarries, ancient mvorings fur marble boats. 
2499 is » Demir Chalkas, marble quarnes from the sea 

2548 Ἢ Boulgaro, scene at Panegyris. 

2543 os Kakerachi, the se.antron of the chuch. 

2579 ἊΝ Limena, plan of the Acropolis. 
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AHGEAN ISLANDS, continued. 


2426 Thasos (continued), Limena, Acropolis, S.W. angle. 


2431 3 Ps ᾿Ξ bs Hellenic sub-structure of N.W. tower. 
2442 35 4 35 a subterranean passage at W. end. 
2449 τὴ 33 temple hasis, N. W. angle. 

2452 3 a, entrance to ancient mines. 

2578 ay xe shrine of Pan, plan and section. 

2454 ἐς τ 3 s» general view. 

2456 <5 4G cave of Pan. 

2417 ᾽ς 33 city wall, apotropaion from wall of Parmenon. 

2418 5 π st Parmenon inscription. 

2419 Ν᾿ ΡῈ δ masons’ marks on wall of Parmenon. 

2422 " < 35 S.E. angle gateway from outside. 

2542 ὦ Mariais, view of village from W. 

2467 Ἢ Panagia, lower spring. 


2517 3 Theologo, castle of Kouphokastro. 
2566-8 Thera: plans of houses. (Perrot and Chipiez vi. figs. 29, 30.) 


5548 Ἦ Bird’s-eye view during eruption (from a drawing after Lyell) 
3973 ss Merovigli, view of. 

3074 ᾿ ἐπ λύτο 

3985 34 Perissa, church at. 

3986 ᾿ ks 

3987 a "9 ” 

3971 ἢ Phira, the Scala. 

3272 ἣν », the cliffs. 

7654 ἣν » ἰαμάϊηρ-Ὀ]808. 

7655 FF », face of clitf, shewing caves. 

7657 γῷ +, coast view. 

6130 ἊΝ », view from heights. 

3983 Fr », castle of Scaros and Therasia. 

3975 33 ancient town, main street. 

3976 3 τ 5, side street and entrance to theatre. 
3977 = = »,  rock-cut inscription (1.6. 2,15. 1411-12). 
3978 23 a a ” ” ( ” 1447). 
3979 7 “ἢ » terrace wall of temple of Apollo 
6126 5 ΝΥ >, excavations. 

6127 ᾽» » ᾽» 

$131 δε a 45 

3981 i church of 5. Nicolas Marmarites. 

3982 ἐς ἐν ἦς is doorway, 


NORTHERN AND CENTRAL GREECE. 
Maps, 
5461 Map of Greece (Frazer, Pawsanias, Map 1). 
5881 Orographic Map of Greece. 
7916 Outline map of Greece and the Aegean (Marden, Greece, fioutispiece.) 


6385 Map of Boeotia, Attica, and Megaris 
5470 5 Phocis (Frazer, Pausanias, Map 10). 


Prehistoric Sites. 


2858 Dimini (Thessaly), doorway of heehive tomb. 

818 Gha: Plan of the fortress. (T'sountas and Manatt, p. 376.) 
5850 Orchomenos, Treasury of Minyas, gate from without. 
5849 ἣς ᾽ὲ a6 es within 
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NORTHERN AND CENTRAL GREECE, continued. 


Orchomenos (oatinucd), Treasury of Minyas, door of side chamber. 


τ ν ceiling (Collignon, 1, fig. 19.) 
Zerelia, map of δι ndighbouthoad (from Volo to Delphi). 
a plan of the site. 
ὃν section of the site. 
by magouda and eastern lake from shore. 


τῳ tomb D. 
aA tomb Η. 


Classical Nites, 


Aegosthena, N.W. entrance and tower. 


τ E. wall. 
Chaeronea, plan of the battlefield, showing tumulus of the Macedonians. 
5 the plain with the fragments of the lion monument, 
ἣν the lion’s head lying on the ground. 
Pe the lion as now re-erected. 


Delphi, plan of the whole site restored. (Delphea, ii. 


: view of the whole site restored. (Delphes, ii. 
Ξ the site after excavation ' δοίρλεβ, Album, pl. 8). 


pl. 6.) 
pl. 9.) 


τ view of the whole site as if ftom across the gorge. (Wilhams, ΤΠ ἐριος in Greece.) 
ΕΞ from Cirrhean Plain. 


Cirrhean Plain from Delphi. 


$5 view E up the gorge towards Arachova. 
the Phaedriades. 


5. 2 


(lithograph hy J. Pennell). 


general view of precinct looking towards Phaedriadae, 


τ general view of sacred way near the temple of Apollo. 

¥ heroon of Argive kings. 

κ᾿ Athenian treasury, as now re-erected. 

τ fe restoration of facade. (Delphes, ii, pl. 12. a.) 

ἮΝ Treacury οἵ Cnidians. Restoration οἱ facade. (Delphes, ii. pl. 11. «.) 

<5 ; τὰ Caryatides, upper portions. (Delphes, iv. pl. 20 ) 


»” 


oe the theatre, from 
D. 


the stadio 


” 


2? 


as revonstructed in Louvre. 
Temple of Apollo, viewed from above. 


ΕΣ 


15 polygonal aes ing. 
Portion of Athenians, with the neires of old Castri above. 
basis of the tripod dedicated after Plataea. 

ἊΣ restoration of the tripod, 


(Jahrb. i. yr. 189.) 


general view frum Ε 


looking W. 


S. angle, shewing diavoma and retaining wall. 


another view of the eastern aphesis, 


᾿ ᾿ 
Ἢ 5 looking FE, 
᾿ Υ supporting wall. 

5 the eastern aphesis. 
” ” 
2 the Castalian spring. 
ΝΕ τὰ nearer View. 


” 


᾿ς view near: 


Kirk Kilisse (Thrace) : 


” a” 


” 


Megara, the town. 


tholos at Maimaria. 


ploughing with oxen. 
Helikon, seen across the marshes of Copais. 


oD 


” 


tholos tomb, front view, 


side view. 


4514 
4171 
7494 
7491 
4435 
6114 
7604 
1449 
9328 
7 325 
3406 
2191 
4480 
5630 
5610 
5623 
8986 
8987 
1117 
7328 
5616 
5617 
5618 


9426 
9480 
9428 
9427 
9199 
9485 
9434 
9436 
9314 
9315 
9317 
8521 
9672 
9674 
8551 
8552 
8550 
9695 
9406 
8560 
9418 
8544 
8545 
9679 
8555 
3561 
8534 
8556 
8548 
8530 
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Megara (πέπλοι), the Easter dances. 


27 


(near), Hellenic tower. 


New Pieuron (Aetolia), the cisterns from the N. W. 
Oeniadae (Acarnania), sheds for ships, from W. 


a 


5 polygonal wall and arch. 


Parnassus, view from Chaeroncia. 


᾽Σ 32 4) 
Pelion Mt. : ἃ Thessalian stone hut. 
Pindus, rear the top of a pass. 
Plataea, plan of the battlefield. (Grundy, dias, pl. 13 1.) 


393 


from N. 


Scironian Cliffs. 


2? 
Tempe, 


” 


+)  anhother view. 
view of the valley. 


” 
τ 


᾽» 


Thebes, view of the town shewing the fountain of Dirke. 
Thermopylae, plan of the pass (Grundy, Aédas, pl. 13 c}. 


“2 
1 


Aenos, 


; 
Arta, t! 


at 
Athos, 


” 


hot springs. 
the Phocian wall looking N. 
junction of Spercheius and Asopus. 


Byzantine Monumeats on the Mainland, 


panorama from S. 

the main gate. 

N. walls and mouth of the Maritza. 

the mills and cit idel. 

W. porch of mosque (S. Constantine). 

inscription of Palamede Gattelusio. (B.S.d. xv. p. 251, fig. 3.) 
Genoese inscription. (B.S.4. xv. p. 255, fig. 6.) 

oF (B.S. A. xv. p. 256, fig. 8.) 


22 
he bridge. 
» church of “Aya Παραγαρήτρια. 
ey “Aytos Βασίλιος. 

the peak from the N. 

Chiliandari Monastery : general view. 
in fe staircase to guest-rooms. 
ie as the great tower. 
ς 55 well-house and church. 
ω ἢ gateway fiom within. 
58 ἊΣ staircase to guest-rooms. 
i " detail of the church. 

Dionystou Monastery : general view from W. 
3 B from 5. 

Docheiareiou Monastery : refectory (exterior). 
a δ S.E. (apsidal) and central domes of church. 
τὴ 3 church from E. ῳ 


Esphigméenou Monastery : a general view from landward (8.} side. 
Gregoriou Monastery : view from sea. 

Ivéron Monastery: geneial view. 

Karakallou Monastery : E. range and clock-tower. 

Kastamon{tou Monastery : entrance. 

Koutloumousivu Monastery : cloister and N, side of church. 
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8578 Athos (ontinued), Koutloumousiou Monastery: the great tower. 
8558 ,, Lama Monastery: the pheale. 


8537 5,  Pantokratoros Monastery : general view from sea. 
8538 Pe Ἂν a entrance. 

9689 ,. H. Paulou Monastery: general view. 

8559 33 Ἢ a 3 

8533 ,, Philothéou Monastery : S. side of church. 

8542 ‘i Roussikou Monastery: general view, seaward side. 
1208 : 3 τῇ ἣ 

1204 τς Pf οὶ part of the building. 

8540 ἐπ Simopetra Monastery : ἧς 3% 

9688 vs $5 re from the sea. 

1210 i zs Bs buildings of, with windlass 
1211 53 ἢ os aqueduct at. 

1212 3 = $3 Bishop and Abbot at. 
1215 τῷ ἣν 53 group of monks at. 

8536 a Stavronikéta Monastery : from N. 

8527 a Vatopédi Monastery : general view. 

9670 " τὸ 95 gateway from within. 

8529 5 34 ἐς court with bell-tower. 

9669 Ἂ ΩΣ 33 church, S. side. 

9696 33 τὸ $y +» ΝΟ chapel. 

9684 " Xenophdéntos Monastery : seaward front. 

8524 +, | Xeropottimou Monastery: E. end of church. 

8522 πὸ A 3 S.E. corner of court. 
8549 »,  Zographou Monastery : Εἰ. range and clock-tower. 
8566 »» Modern woodcarving τ two small ikons (exkolpia). 


2400 Cavalia, the great aqueduct. 

9321 Janina, the fortress of Ali Pacha, a gateway. 
9322 3 yi 33 walls. 

9323 re a mosque. 

8988 Meteora, general view. 

8991 33 Kalabaka Monastery from N.W. 


8993 7 3 +5 from S.W. 

4482 ον Metamorphosis Monastery. 

8989 3 H. Stephanos Monastery. 

9324 43 33 the church. 

9325 = 3 interior of the monastery. 
4292 “ H. Triada Monastery. 

8994 H. Triada Monastery. 


2? 
2876 Neochori (Peiion), detail of screen in church. 
9327 Parga, coast view. 
2917 Salonika, E. walls, with ronul tower at angle, since destroy ed 


2387 δὰ S. Demetrius, arcading of N. aisle. 

2388 Ks ἊΝ i W. end from S. side. 

2389 vi i - capital, ‘ windblown-acanthus’ type. 

7007 ‘a oe Ἧς x,  ‘acanthus-impost ἢ type. 

7678 2 31 33 2» Lad 22 Σ 

7676 % ¥9 oi memorial in N. aisle. 

7687 ΠῚ ΩΝ ἮΝ inscription on the memorial in N. aisle. 
2916 fF ἮΝ τὸ window at W. end uncovered 1910. 

7682 = » Sophia, exterior from W. 

7681 τῷ 5: > the apse. 

7956 Sy ἐν -» mosaics of the 4056. 7 

2392 a ἣν “4 τ Ὁ» dome shewing the entire scheme. 
7954 « 


” ΕΣ ” γ᾽ as 7 ν᾽ 31 ” ᾽᾽ ! 
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7683 Salonika (rontinucd), S. Sophia, 


7684 
7685 
7686 
7957 
7958 


7679 
7680 


% From drawings leat by the Byzantine Rescareh and Publication Fund. 


2) 


the originals. 


9329 
9330 
1586 

436 

437 

438 

439 
1581 
1580 

440 
2848 
2845 
9334 
5821 
5823 
5826 
5827 
5828 
5829 
5830 


1849 
7969 
7970 
5199 
6224 
6109 
6225 
6226 
6192 
5653 
1849 
3569 
3570 
4283 


801 
7909 
6369 


᾿} i | ae of the dome in four consecutive segments. 
a? 7 
” a Ϊ 


” as oe 2 oe) 


mosaics of the dome: central figure,% 


No. 7684, above). 
arcading and ‘windblown acanthus’ capitals. 
Turkish pulpit. 


“3 3) 


> 39 


Scutari, street scene. 


ΕΣ 


a market. 


Stiris, distant view of Monastery. Parnassus in background. 


” 


” 


3) 


« 


Monastery of 5. Luke, Helicon in distance. 
Courtyard. 

the churches. 

N. wall of church. 
the church, S. side. 
the church, W. front. 
pendentive of church. 


” 3) 


” ” 


Theotokou, Byzantine capitals. 


Ἢ carved slabs from apse. 


Trau, Porta Marina. 
Viza carnival, the Kalogeros. (J.H.S8. xxvi. p. 194, Fig. 3.) 


4 the Katziveloi, (Cf. zd., p. 198.) 

4 the flaying scene. (Cf. id., p. 199.) 

» the ploughing scene. (CF. id., p. 201.) 

55 masqueraders from Scyios for comparison, (Cf. id., p. 202.) 
Ὄ Vother views of the mummery play. 


» } 
Island Sites. 


Cephallenia : view looking towards Ithaca from Samé. 
Corcyra, tomb of Menecrates. 


” 


” 


church of 8. Coreyra, columns, architrave, and inscription. 
excavation of the Dorie temple (1912). 


Euboea, Euripus, view of the strait and bridge from the mainland. 


3) 


” 


»” 


38 ΕΣ 


” 
Chalcis, the Venetian walls. 

the fosse. 

τὸ Venetian lion on fortifications. 
Eretria, the theatre. Passage leading from orchestra to Skene. 


Ithaca from Cephalonia. 


” 


” 


“3 


‘Castle of Odysseus,’ from sea, 
” » nearer view. 


” 2 


ATHENS. 


General Plans. 


Plan of Athens, (Harrison and Verrall, plate facing p. 1.) 
Plan shewing ancient sites. (Tucker, Ancient Athens, frontispiece. ) 
Plan of Athens, central district. (Murray, Greece, p. 257.) 


Cc 


one segment®, (drawing of slide 


The rest are from 


4442 
4444 
4445 
4446 
4447 
4558 
1076 


7915 
7910 
302 
875 
6561 


1917 
1504 
2183 
4408 
6307 
1919 
53883 

401 
5655 
3414 

162 
3031 


405 

865 
1923 
2186 
4019 
1934 
1925 
1926 
7645 
4544 
1013 
4683 
4682 
1707 
3023 
3022 
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ATHENS, coatinved. 


General Vicus of Athens. 


ἐξ 


View from Pnyx towards Monument of Philopappos 
Acropolis and Hymettus. 


» 2 7) 
” ” »»  Lycabettus. , These slides form a panorama 
” >» »  Theseum. | 

Eleusis. 


” 2) 33 
View from Acropolis across Athens to Tatui. 
View from Mt. Lykabettos across Athens to Peiraeus. 


The Acropolis, 
Plans, ete. of the Acropolis. 


Acropolis, plan of, before the Persian wars (Harrison, Primitive Athens, p. 12). 
oe 5 (Jahn-Michaelis, dre dthenarum, p. 7). 
Plan of Acropolis. : 
τ 3 (Harrison and Verrall, p. 343.) 
Acropolis restored. (Fletcher, Architecture, pl. 1.) 


General Vieus of Acropolis, 


View from the church of Bombardier. 
oy) SW 
with storm behind (lithograph by J. Pennell). 


23 ” > 
ἐν", τὸν », with Frankish tower, 
sie ae », in Turkish times. (Williains, recs in Greece.) 


», the W. front, taken during the demolition of the Frankish tower, 
S. side, from a print of a.p. 1670. (Ath. Mitth. ii. pl. 2.) 
from S.E. 
the road S. of Zappeion. 

2} ” N, E 

»» instreet N. of Acropolis shewing Propylaea and cave of Pan. 
Acropolis and Thessum from NW. 


3) ” 


Buildings and Monuments on the Acropolis, 


Agrippa Pedestal, from temple of Nike Apteros. 
Propylaea, plan. 


W. front. 
τὶ is (lithograph by J. Pennell). 
if trom W. 


N.W. hall (Pinacotheea). 
+ N.E. hall (untimished). 

ὅν Εν hall (unfinished). 
from interior of Acropolis, 
᾿ eapital hy Mnesicles. 
Pyrrhus inscription. 


” 3» 3 
1 anta shewing fineness of jointing, where unshaken. 
33 hastion of Odysseus. 
Nike Apteros Temple, from the Propylaea. 
+3 43 ἊΣ looking S.W. 
aA Ss “ entablature shewing capital, architrave, and fiieze in sifu. 


Parthenon, jlan. 
Ae sectional view of E. end restored (Niemann). 
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6306 Parthenon (continue/), The Parthenon restored. (Williams, Vicws in Greece.) 


752 δ print (a.p, 1687). Acropolis bombarded. (Omont, Vues @’ dthenes, pl. 37.) 
753 ss ptint. The explosion of a.D. 1687 (from Fanelli), 
τοῦ 3s print. W. end in 1749. (Dalton.) 
754 3 print. S E. in 1755. (Le Roy.) 
756 je print. The W. end in 1817. (Williams, Views in Greece.) 
1151 τ print. View in Turkish times. 
8002 Hs from NW. 
5656 fA from Ν. 
5814 Ἔ from N.E, 
3004 ες from N.E, 
1717 ‘is from 8S. E. 
3005 ἦν interior looking 5, Ἐς, 
8007 τῇ ᾿ os ΝΕ, 
8006 " Η oan \ 
3012 Ἢ W. door from interior. 
410 outer wall of cella and northern colonnade. 
3012 33 corner of W. colonnade. 
1929 33 architectural details, substructure, E. end of S. side, exposed. 
4546 ss 35 δὲ substructure now shewing above ground. 
7605 43 ἐν Pr N. side. Curvature of stylobate. 
1928 ἣν ᾿ Ἢ steps on N. side, shewing curvature. 
4807 ἣν Ἢ ἊΣ a capital (in Β. M.). 
4672 5; τ 3 a capital on the Acropolis, 
1931 ἣν 33 oy unfinished drum on the Acropolis. 
4687 rf ay ‘a drums shewing method of superimposition, 
4673 ᾽ς + 3 a triglyph on the Acropolis. 
4674 Fr δὲ ἐν a bluck of the architrave on the Acropolis, 
1930 2, oF + one of the ‘setting-out marks.’ 


For Sculptures fromths Parthenon, sce Preidius and the Parthenon (pp. 90 f.) in the Sculpture serves. 
» ᾿ DP. 2 


5476 Erechtheum, plan (4¢h. Mitt, 1904. Pl. vi.) 


228 ” plan. 
893 a print. (Stuart and Revett.) 
1710 Ἢ and pre-Persian temple. View from top of Parthenon, 
3013 x general view fiom S. 
1480 nh a from W., shewing reconstruction (1908). 
1932 5 33 fron N.W. 
1933 re N. porch, before restoration. 
7606 ” a 1908. 
639 x 33 W. side, as now re-erected, 
4541 “5 35 fluor of, shewing opening. 
643, 2. ἊΣ lower portion of pillar. 
645 oa 3% the ceiling. 
1080 $5 8 N. door. 
3940 a a detail of decoration of lintel. 
1934 Sy oy mouldings. 
4685 ee ἊΝ corner capital of. 
4686 3 πε Jacunaria, detail of. 
949 οἱ engaged columns of W. end, before reconstruction. 
304 + porch of the Maidens from S,E. 


ior] 
τῷ 


χε 
oO 


7129 
4463 
3015 
3016 


616 
1710 
4460 
4536 

178 
5925 
6101 


131 
1911 
3026 
8025 

306 
1915 
7128 
4404 
1301 
4554 
1913 
4676 
3930 
2583 
4553 
3181 

868 

869 
4555 
5870 
3024 
4556 

506 

4557 
1612 
4559 
4472 
7313 
4560 
4535 
4548 


2812 
9810 
3434 
3436 

895 
3932 
4451 
4454 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF LANTERN SLIDES 


ATHENS, continued. 


Erechtheum (con/inued), porch of the Maidens trom 8. Ἐς. 
from S W. 


ΕΣῚ 
one of the Maidens in situ. 


Pre-Persian Temple, } lan. 
35 δ view from top of Parthenon. 
Ge Karpophoros, inscription. 
Rome and Augustus Temple, reliefs from. 
Walls of Acropolis, with old columns, 
δ: 3 detail of N. wall, possible Persian ascent. 
δὰ cave of Pan. 


Buildings on the S. Side of the <cteropolis. 


Theatre of Dionysus, plan. 


Fr ν᾿ from Acropolis. 
3 re general view looking W. 
Ἔ ὃν general view towards Acropolis, 
Ἢ τὴ principal chair, front view, 
is » principal chairs, side view. 
iy 34 principal chairs, front view. 
% is chair dedicated to M. Ulpius. 
Pe a passage in front of principal chairs. 
ΕἸ 45 one of the gangways. 
ne “5 stage from ἘΠ, 
- " old Orchestra circle from above. 
Ἢ is satyr supporting the stage of Phaedrus. 
Wy <3 satyrs from stage-luildings, 
τὰ 53 the altar in the femenos. 
: a pillars with Corinthian capitals near Acropolis wall. 
3 ἣν monument of Thrasyllus (present state), 
τῷ ᾿ ΝΥ ἣν print. (Stuart and Revett.) 
ν᾿ ἫΝ Corinthian capitals, 
Asklepieion, plan. 
τ general view, looking E. 
a looking W. in main building, 
Ἂ; houndary stone. 
ἰῇ Greek and Byzantine blocks in. 
τ gate of well, 
3 Corinthian capital near gate of well. 
interior of well-house (from sketches), 
Fy sacrificial pit. 


Stoa of Eumenes, junction with Odeum of Herodes, 
Odeum of Herodes, interior, looking 8S. W. 
3 ΜΗ stage buildings, looking W. 


Monuments W. of Acropolis. 


Excavations W. of Acropolis, plan. 


” 21 “᾽ Σ᾽ 


” " 29 general view. 
29 ss 6 altar of Dionysus. (Ath. Mitth. xxi pl, 9, fig. 1. 
” 99 ΑΝ aucient Greek winepress. 
᾽ ᾽ 3 “the pipes of Enneakrounos.’ 
Areopagus and Theseuin. 
oe from the gate of the Acropolis, 


TOPOGRAPHY AND EXCAVATIONS 


ATHENS, continued. 


4453 Areopagus (continued) and grotto of Eumenides. 


3931 ἂν ” 2 ” 

7312 5 grotto of Eumenides, 

7627 The Pnyx, general view. 

3411 ‘es bema. 

4572 a retaining wall. 

8086 δ: rock-cut houses and tombs, 5. of Pnyx. 


153 Philopappus monument. 
4455 Nympheum (=observatory hill). 
1916 Theseum, distant view from prison of Socrates, 
4465 


rr nearer view. 
4466 _ another view. 
4571 5: entasis of the columns. 
7607 ἣν S. colonnade. 

3889 ‘Tower of the Winds.’ 

4578 " ey τ another view. 

152 55 < and the Roman agora. 
4582 Stoa of Hadrian, FE. end. 

3939 3 οἴ W. end. 

223 Agora, plan. (Harrison and Verrall, p. 5.) 

418 ,, gate with inscription to Athena Archegetis. 
3937 Dipylon, wall of Konon with Ὅρος Κεραμεικοῦ in centre and wall of Lycurgus in front. 
8938 ” the inscription “Opos Kepapetxod in situ. 
4575 1; wall of Themistokles. 


Monuments east of Acropolis. 


8934 Ceramicus, shewing the Bull monument and the Molossian hound. 


3935 " shewing monuments of Hegeso, Koroibos, &c. 

1601 Olympieum, from Acropolis (distant view to shew position). 
682 - » the NW. 

3936 ᾽ν » E 

2184 ΠῚ evening (lithograph by J. Pennell). 

4567 33 fallen capital. 

4568 ἣν abacus of fallen column. 
688 7. base of fallen column. 


9257 Arch of Hadrian and Olympieum. 

4952 Stadion, after restoration. 

5156 lLysicrates, choragic monument of. 

5890 <i τ 29 », another view. 

4512 3 55 τὰ .», restored. 

6105 Stoa of the Giants. 

1417 Tlissus, bed of. 
863 Callirrhoe. 

4577 Roman bath, remains of, in palace gardens. 

5073 Kynosarges, view showing the progress of ihe excavations. 

5074 - », of the excavations shewing superimposed walls. 
658 ἧς Toure capital (cf. 8. 5,.4.. iii. p. 96). 


Byzantine and later Monuments. 


1942 Small metropolitan church, S. side. 


1946 75 ‘5 >  W. end. 

1940 ὧν <3 +  W. facade, detail of reliefs. 
1939 ” ” 37 ” ” 

1518 ΓΕ nf >> interior: door of the narthex. 


ὅδ COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF LANTERN SLIDES 


ATHENS, continued. 


1521 Kaynikareia from the E. 
3486 Church oftHoly Apostles. 
1421 Church of H. Soter on N. slope of Acropolis. 
2029 85. Theodore, 
3491 Ruined church of 8, Thomas. 
4583 Sometime mosque near Stua of Hadrian. 
412 bed 3) 22 
3038 Byzantine fragments on the Acropolis. 


5028 British School at Athens (taken in 1902.) 


5977 ‘is i τ architect’s drawing shewing new Penrose Library. 

1905 ¥5 "3 ᾿ another view of preceding. 

6341 és τῇ δὴ Penrose Library, exterior. 

6339 ΄ 33 “9 a interior. 

6340 ἣν ΣΝ τ ἮΝ »  Sshewing inscription. 
ATTICA. 


Preuss and Sitcs including the Environs of Athens and Acyina, 


5462 Map of Attica (Frazer, Pausanias, pl. 2). 


3420 Aegina, distant view of the island from Old Phalerum. 


720 i) general view of temple from W., after Copley Fielding (Wordsworth, Grecce, 
p- 190). 

1809 ἡ distant view of temple. 

423 ἢ temple from N.W. 

7634 ἐξ » trom ΝΕ, 

1953 Ἢ >, from S.E. 

8972 2) 3» > 

5171 », interior view shewing blocks grooved for lifting. 


ΕΣ 
1734 Colonus and the Cephisus. 
351 Bleusis, plan. 


1536 ‘i panorama taken from N.W. angle of Sekos. (1) looking S.E. 
1535, ἣ Ἢ » » (2) looking E. 
8969 7 general view looking S. across the Stea of Philo. 


8968 1 the greater Propylaea. 
1533 κ᾿ Sekos, view of N.W. angle. 


1540 3 3,  swthstructure. 

1539 ” precincts of Pluto from N. 

1538 99 Sh «+» from 8. 

1744 5 details of Appius Pulcher’s Gate and Capital. 
4589 vs Tonic capital. 

4588 Pr niches in the sacred way near Daphni, 

2246 Eleutherae, N. wall and pass. 

8984 ἣν wall with towers on E, side. 

1563 Pr wall and two towers. 


1908 Hymettus from the American School at Athens. 

1950 Learia, Dionyso, the cave. 

2241 Lycabettus from the garden of the British School at Athens. 
7326 Marathon, plan of (Grundy, dflas, pl. 19). 


6302 3 the plain. (Williams, Veews in Greece.) 
5621 τ the Soros, plain, and mountains looking N. 
1016 " from N.E., from Pentelicus. 

8970 τ from Vrana. 

4476 τ from the S. Road. 


4475 ἣν from the Soros. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND EXCAVATIONS IY 


ATTICA, continued. 


8941 Marathon (cuntznwed), the Soros. 

4585 ὡς olive trees at Pikernii on the road to Marathon, 

2317 Oropus, the Ampliiaraenm, theatre and proscenium. 

1553 ¢ ag theatre from N.W. (before prosceniwm was thruwn down). 

2318 35 % chair in theatre. 

2319 νὰ details of seats in stoa. 

2321 Ἢ Pe semi-circular seats round altar. 

7608 Parnes from Pentelicus. 

3942 Pentelicus, distant view, from the West. 

1902 3 33 from near the British School at Athens. 
673 43 τ from the church at Daou. 

2024 rp the marble quarries. 

1559 Phyle, entrance to fortress. 

3426 ” ” » 

3425 » E. Tower. 

1005 a fortress walls. 

1560 - view over Attica from. 

1952 Piraeus and neighbourhood, distant view of Piraeus from the sea. 

3417 3 5 panorama 1. 

3416 τὸ τὶ ὡς ἢ 

841ῦ δὲ i - 3. 

8966 ἣ; Ἂ Zea, Piraeus, and Salamis. 

8964 32 ” γ᾽ ” 

1012 τῇ ΡΥ cireular tower at Eetionea, 

5928 a ἣν Munychia harbour. 

5929 ‘5 τ galley slips at Munychia. 

8967 Ky τῇ Phalerum from Munychia 

3421 τῷ ὃν Phalerum from the road to Athens. 

7372 δ ΝΥ plans and elevations of arsenal. (Choisy, 

7373 5 a Durchitecture grecque, pl. 1, 2.) 

3943 δ᾿ κι remains of arsenal, in situ. 

4014 Rhamuus, stylobate of the temple of Nemesis. 

6383 Salamis, Map of. 

3464 "Ἢ map of the straits. 

3418 9 view looking W. down the straits (with topographical annot itions). 

4457 "9 view looking W. from Munychia. hill. 

5964 ἣν narrowest part ΟΥ̓ straits, at entrance of hay of Eleusis. 
230 Sunium, general view of promontory and temple from the sea, 

1543 #3 temple from N.E. 

8971 Pp ” ἧς nearer view. 

1545 ᾿ » from the N. 

1542 . ἊΝ τ κα . 

Byzantine. 

673 Daou, general view of church with Pentelicus behind. (B.S. . ix. pl. 14.) 
676 », detail of eikonostasis. 

1526 Daphni, court of the convent. 

7619 2 ” a 

1527-32 ,, mosaics in the convent : a series of six saints. 

4586 $5 mosaic in dome of convent. 

1750 Tearia, ruined church. 

1751 ἢ ruined church pulled down. 

1951 ἘΝ acroterion from Byzantine church. 

2086 Patissia, Eumorphe Ekklesia. 

1524 Ὧν ΓΕ ἘΞ from the S. 

2242 5. John the Hunter, monastery οἵ, 


4 
PELOPONNESUS. 
Maps. 
5738 Map of the Peloponnesus (orographical). 


1078 νῷ aA 

2112 ,, οἵ Argolis. (Schnehhardt, Schligmann, pl. 3.) 
7251 ,, Laconia. 

5465 ,, Messenia. (Frazer, Puusanius, Map 5.) 

5465 ,, Elis. τ τὰ » 6) 


Views and Sites (Classical.) 


7618 Argos, the Heraeum, terrace of the older temple. 


7621 4 ἮΝ the later temple. 

8977 Corinth, geneial view: old temple in middle distance. 

5716 ὌΝ old temple and Acrocoriuthus looking Εἰ. 

1565 Ne ΜΝ from N.E. 

1880 rf τ group of capitals in situ. 

2185 es 5 view looking seaward (lithograph by J. Pennell). 
428 ἣν Acrocorinthus. 

4492 ἊΣ Ἢ mediaeval fortifications. 

4491 ἣν * view from, looking 8. W. towards the mountains of the Peloponnesus. 
429 M4 x view from, looking W. along the coast. 

5577 re the Amelican excavations, looking towards Acrocorinthus. 

5578 ὧν " the large fountain. 

6178 “3 5 the entrance to the fourth century fountain. 

4490 ” ᾽ς paved way and staircase. 

3557 Ἢ the Canal, Eastern entrance, looking W. 

3558 ἮΣ yiew in Canal, looking W. 

6301 35 view across the isthmus of. (Williams, }/ews in Greeve). 


1040 Epidaurus, plan of Hieron. 


2169 ἫΝ ascending ramp. 

4439 x temple of Asklepios (restored section). 

4015 < Asklepieion, shewing ascent to upper story. 

1697 ᾿ tholos of Polyclitus, present state. 

1957 ἣ ἐν 33 capital from. 

3575 xf Η ἮΝ on-headed cornice from. 
308 3 theatre, plan. 

1954 ἢ δ distant view. 

5884 τῷ ἐν general view from E. 

1818 33 ἡ the orchestra circle from the cavea. 

1700 ως 3 E. parodus from W. 

1955 % δὴ the ΝΥ, parodos from the E, 

1590 <5 ἢ the cavea from the orchestra. 

1956 4 ΤΕ the orchestra and cavea from the stage. 

4516 ΝΣ oi detail of upper portion of seating. 

2164 Ἢ stadion, from behind the aphcsis. 

5151 * », the aphesis. 

1816 ἢ Cyclopean bridge, near. 


6204 Epidaurus Limera, detail of tower. 

2259 Gortys (Arcadiae), views from walls looking N.E, 
1966 Gytheum from the sea. 

$811 Mantinea, plan. (Cf. Fougeres, Mantince, pl. 8.) 
4623 oy the plain looking N. 

4624 sy Skope looking N. 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND EXCAVATIONS 4l 


PHLOPONNESUS, continued. 


9812 Megalopolis, plan. (Afegalopolis part of pl. 1.) 


1364 
1685 
1682 
1175 
1684 
1683 
5560 
1489 
5562 
5561 
5645 
4281 
1499 

478 
7198 
4600 
8944 
2065 
3428 
3565 


3429 
1484 
6543 


6174 
6193 
4414 
2067 
2165 
2565 


3968 
3909 
2060 
5718 
2563 
6565 
6566 
6567 

884 
6450 
6453 
1835 
1677 
8274 
2560 


1680 
2062 
7199 
1434 
2171 


EB) 


” 


plan of the theatre and Thersileion. 

the theatre from the Thersileion. 

theatre, general view before clearing of Thersileion. 
general view from theatre after Theisileion was cleared. 
foundations of stage looking W. 

continuation of preceding. 


Messene, view near Arcadian gate, shewing circular court between gate. 


2) 


the Areadian gate. 

loopholes in the tower on the E. wall from without. 

the saine loopholes from within. 

circular tower. 

(Ithome) monastery on site of temple of Zeus Ithomatas: general view. 
53 entrance to the monastery. 


Mycenae, ground plan (Schuchhardt). 


3} 


general view from ‘ Treasury of Atreus.’ 
Lion gate. 

es nearer view. 

‘5 from within. 
wall and tower helow Lion gate. 
postern in the N. wall of citadel. 


Palace, staircase. 
»,  Tegaron and hearth, present state. 
»» vrestoration (Perrot and Chipiez, vi. pl. 11). 


Circle and shaft-graves, entrance. 


᾽᾽ ” general view. 
7 33 nearer view. 
” ” from within. 


ἢ 7 with the lion gate in distance. 
ground plan of houses near circle. (Perrot and Chipiez, vi. fig. 114.) 


For objects of art from Mycenae, cf. ‘PREHELLENIC ANTIQUITIES,’ pp. 58-63, 


ed 


293 


‘Treasury of Atreus,’ ground plan. 


ΣῈ τ longitudinal section. 

” 25, dromos and fagade. 

” 5 nearer view of facade. 

55 53 restoration of fagade. (Peirot and Chipiez, vi. pl. 6.) 
ἊΝ 36 doorway, present state. 

ὃ» ἊΣ " as reconstructed in B.M. 

“i a or capital in B.M. 

"ἢ ᾽ν capital restored. (Puchstein, Jonische Cap. Fig. 42.) 
Ae a decoration of the facade. Ath. Nat. Mus. 

δε 39 ἊΝ +3 detail, Ath. Nat. Mus. 

ὃ: 55 Mycenacan and Doric profiles. (J.H.S. vii. p. 163.) 
a ἐς interior. 


” ” ” roof seen from below. 
3 δε τὲ restored (Perrot aud Chipiez, vii. pl. 7). 


Mme. Schliemann’s Treasury, the facade. 

τ᾿ oF interior. 
si τῇ detail of the interior of. 
lintel of roofless Treasury. 


Nauplia, plan of the gulf. (Admiralty chart.) 


~ 
tu 
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PELOPONNESUS, continued. 


1963 Nauplia (voatiaucd’), distant view from Tiryns, 


1963 3 general view of, from the sea. 
3945 a view of Palamidi trom the sea. 
1964 τ harbour and island. 

435 Ων modetn town and fortress. 


3916 Nemea, view of the temple. 


Olympia. 
Maps, General Plans, aad Sections. 
2646 Map of Elis (Olynipia, Mappe I.) 


2647 »» Olympia and neighbouthood. (01, Mapype IT.) 

4188 33 » after excavation shewing all periods together. (Baumeister, pl]. 26.) 

2648 τὸ ‘3 Hellenie period, ca. 800 Bic. (Ol. Mappe 111.) 

2649 Pn »» Roman period, ca. 200 Α.Ὁ. (Ol. Mappe LY.) 

2650-1, >, Byzantine period in two slides. (Ol. Mappe V. a. B.) 

2652 Plan of Heraeum, exedra, Metroon. (Οὐ, Mappe VI. 8.) 

2653 »» south portico, bouleuterion, temple of Zeus. (Ol. Mappe VI. c.) 

2654 » Echo portico, treasuries, stadium. (07. Mappe VI. §.) 

2676 Section: diagonally through Heraeum, Pelopion, Temple of Zeus. (ΟἿ, pl. 125.) 

2877 Fr diagonally through Leonidaeum and temple of Zeus (at right angles to prcceding), 
(οἵ. pl. 126.) 

2878 5 the same continued: temple of Zeus, Echo portico, S.E. building and house of 
Nero. (Ol. pl. 127 ) 

2679 ἦν through the treasuries. longitudinal and across, ((7. pl. 128.) 


General Views, 
3501-3 Panorama (in three slides) from the Κ΄. 


6001-2 ἢ: ‘in two slides) from Mt. Cronion. 

3901 General View before excavation (ftom a print). 

4697 ” ” ” 

2181 by from the hill of Kionion (lithograph by J. Pennell). 


The Monuments in Ποία], 
2665 Temple of Zeus: ground plan. (97. pl. 9.) 


2666 ἧς + (() east front : (Ὁ) cross section. (OV. pl. 10.) 
1975 ts ; view from N.E. (near Heraeum). 
8504 4 i N. (near Pelopion), 
3505, ᾿ » SE 

2704 5 αν S.W. (Οἱ. pl. 2a.) 

1823 = 1 restored, 

2683 i », another restoration. (ΟἿ, pl. 132.) 
7184 ; >,  Yestoration of iuterior. 

2656 of »» interior, present state. (Ol. pl. 2b.) 
4622 ? sy fallen capital at E. end. 

4616 fy », shattered column on δ, side, 

4019 1: », site of the statue of Olympian Zeus, 
7200 3 », detail of pavement. 


3506 Heraeum from S. 
3947 Ἧς from 5. 


4614 $5 ry N.E. angle. 

3948 τῆς 9 ΒΝ 

8273 % the W. end. 

2668 ἊΣ columns restored, (GZ, pl, 21.) 
2667 i (Ol. pl. 20.) 


2680 
2672 
1976 
2659 
2675 
2664 
2681 
2673 
2674 
2660 
1981 
6179 
2670 
2657 
2682 
4613 
2671 
4612 
5641 
4618 
4615 
2669 
2658 
2662 
2663 
2661 


For the Sculptures from Olympia, cf. ‘Sculptures from Olympiu,’ p. 89, and © Prawiteles,’ p. 94. 


4629 
4499 
8981 
1969 
8980 
1970 
1972 
1971 
1885 
6309 


TOPOGRAPHY AND EXCAVATIONS 
PHLOPONNESUS, continued. 
Exedia and Heraeum : restored. (Ol. pl. 129.) 
‘5 ον east front and elevation: restored. (O02. pl. $4.) 
Treasuries : retaining wall behind terrace. 
iS of Gela and Megara, Jooking S.W. (07. pl. 5a.) 
FP 55 painted terracotta facade. (Οὐ, pl. 117.) 
ΝΣ of Selinus and Metapontum. (ΟἿ. pl. 7h. 
a of Sicyon, with Metroon restored. (Οἱ. pl 131.) 
ay restored coiner of a treasury, shewing colouring. (2. pl. 112.) 
aN yarious fragments of marble shewing painted ornamentation. (0. pl. 118.) 
South West Gate of Altis: from N.E. (Ol. pl. 5b.) 
Leonidaewm : cornice. 
Pr s> 85 reconstructed. 
Palaestra, ground plan. 
τ and Theokoleion, general view. (0/7. pl. da.) 
+5 Philippeam, Gymnasium, Heraeum, and Prytaneum, restored, (Οἱ, pl. 131.) 
Philippeum, present state. 
τ elevation restored. (ΟἹ. pl. 80.) 


Heroon, present state. 

Basis of Nike of Paeonius. 

Triglyphed retaining wall of ashen altar. 

Bases of ‘ Zanes’ near entrance to Stadium. 

Stadium, elevation : cross-section : plan of goal-lines. 
δ entrance from Altis. (02. pl. 4b.) 

Nero’s house. (02. pl. 6b.) 

Byzantine Church, looking 8. (ΟἹ, pl. 7a.) 
PP % interior. (0. pl. θα.) 


Orchomenus, general view of Acropolis from 8. 
Patras, from the sea. 
Phigaleia (Bassae), Temple of Apollo, general view from N.W. 


” a Pr »> from N.W, (taken at slightly lower altitude). 
” + » » from the N, end. 

” » 3» » hearer view of the N, end. 

” 7 or ” interior looking 5. 

” ” ᾽ νι interior of the cella looking Τὶ Ἐὰν 

” » ” », another view of the interior. 

” » 25 »> distant view (Williams, Views ia Greere). 


Pylos and Sphacteria. 


Map of Pylos and environs, present state. (J. HS. xvi. pl. 3.) 
Map of Pylos from original drawing. (Cf. JAS. xvi. pl. 3.) 
Map to illustrate Mv. G. B. Grundy’s theory of the operations. (J. H.S. avi. pl. 2) 
Plan of the παλαιὸν ἔρυμα on Sphacteria. (J.H.S. p. 152, fig. 10.) 
Panorama looking N., Spartans’ main camp in foreground. 

View looking N., clitts scaled by Messenians. 

Clitis looking N., Panagia landing place in foreground. 

Landing place of Brasidas. 

Natural breast-work of rocks as landing place. 

Pylos from Sphacteria. 

Voidio-Kilia from Pylos. 

View looking S. from N.E. corner of Pylos. 


Samiko, E. angle of the walls from W. 
Sicyon, the theatre. 


— 


Qe 


Ὥς 
tn 


6827 
6805 


8014 
4497 
1067 
6718 


6806 


6802 
6804 
6801 
6830 
6829 
6828 
6835 
6834 


6901 
6907 
6906 
2325 
7830 
7825 
7840 
7826 
2322 
6904 
6866 
6912 
6911 
6728 


6965 
7976 
7977 
6712 
6711 
6720 
6709 
6808 
6809 
6208 
6702 
6932 


6915 
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PELOPONNESUS, continued. 
Sparta. 
Maps. 


Map showing the whole enciente of the walls. Ἵ 
Map of the 1ight bank of the Eurotas from the Artemisium to the modern bridge. 


Geacral Views, 


General view looking towards Taygetus. 
33 4“ 2) 32) 2 
Σ 2} 2? > 37 
” ” » ” ue from the acropolis. 


The Shrine of Artemis Orthia, Plans and Sections. 
Plan from the Evpédition Seientifiyue with the sixth century temple added. (B.S, A. xii. 
p. 309.) 
Plan of the excavation in 1906. (B.S.A. xii. pl. 8.) 
=the foregoing slide (6802) slightly altered. 
Section along trench A, (B.S. A. xii. pl. 8.) 
Plan of the excavation in 1907. (8.S.4. xiii. pl. 2.) 
Sections of the excavations, 1907. (B.S... xiii. pl. 3.) 
Part of the section of the excavations, 1907, on a larger scale. (B.S. d. xiii. pl. 3 ) 
Plan shewing the results of the excavations of 1903. 
Section shewing the results of the excavations in 1908, 


Lhe Shrine of Artemis Orthia, Views. 
General view from high ground on Κ., 1906. 
Bank of Eurotas before excavation. 
Workmen digging out ivories from early stratum. 
The arena in process of excavation. 

21 9 2: 

Σ᾽ 32 
Raising an inscribed hase. 
Women washing the earth in the Eurotas for finds. 
The temple, stylobate, 

Bases of pies of outer colonnade of amphitheatre, 
Greek houses found under the Roman amphitheatre. 
The primitive temple. 


” 


” a 
The great drain. 


Other Sites, 
Site of the temple of Athena Chalkioikos. 


The Menelagum, plan and elevations, (8.8.4. xv. pl. 5.) 
i sections. (B.S.A. xy. pl. 5.) 
ἣν distant view. 
οὐ nearer view. 
93 ramp. on N. side. 


x3 the Eurotas from. 
Stereobate of supposed temple near modern bridge. 
ig ἊΣ $s after excavation. 
Ronian fortitication wall, best preserved portion. 
ΝΣ 7 » Shewing marbles built in. 
Town wall by the river. 


Group of excavators. (R.M.D., A.J.B.W., R.C.B.) 


For objects discovered at Sparta, sce the sections on SCULPTURE, BronzEs, TERRACOITAS, 
Vases, [vories, Leap, &c. 


3270 

462 
2715 

400 
6183 
6544 

867 
6688 
1962 
3430 
2166 
3951 
2167 
1672 
4605 
4606 

864 
1679 
8432 
1673 
3903 
4510 
2168 
3536 
4607 
1676 
6205 
6211 
6212 


6219 
2890 
6249 
2888 
2262 
1687 
2265 
7612 
2329 
2332 
6243 
4281 
1499 
1592 
5725 
1594 
1593 
2334 
2336 
2338 
2340 
2341 
2079 
6239 
6240 
2083 
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PHLOPONNESUS, continued. 


Styx, Mt. Chelmos, above the source of the. 
Tiryns, ground plan. 


53 a »» compared with Mycenae. (J.H.S. xx. p. 131.) 

24 33 3, of Megaron. 

35 restoration of citadel. 

3 ἣν of E. side of facade of fortress. (Perrot and Chipiez, vi. pl. 8.) 

ce 3 of Αἴθουσα δώματος. 

3 restored section of Megaron. (J.H.S. vii. p. 165, fig. 4.) 

- general view from N. shewing N. wall, upper citadel, Nauplia in background. 

δὴ ee », taken from northern flanking tower. 

Ἢ general view of whole mound. 

” ΕΣ E. side. 

» approach to the ἘΝ. gateway. 

<5 the E. gateway from within. 

ἮΝ view from E. gateway. 

"ἡ great E. gateway. 

“ N. wall and postern from without. 

a the same postern from within. 

τ staircase in W. wall. 

oY staircase in W. wall and sallyport. 

a transverse section through 8. wall. 

τῷ 8. gallery, looking E. 

τὸ view of the ‘ bathroom.’ 

“ἢ masonry, detail, from inside, 

Ἢ detail of the masonry of the exterior of FE. wall. 

” anta-base, from the great propylaea, shewing saw-marks, 
Zarax, general view of harbour. 

sy Walls. 


1»  Yaulted passage in Acropolis walls, 


Byzantine and Later. 
Geraki (Geronthrae), church of 8. Athanasius, 
», 8. George, the shrine. 
» church of 8, Nicolas. 
>»,  H. Paraskeue, shrine 
Karytaena, general view looking E. from Andritsena road. 
ὴ Frankish bridge from E. 
re Frankish bridge from above. 
Ligourio, church of 8S. Nicolas 
Loukou, courtyard of monastery. 
Magoula, bridge over stream ot. 
Malea, the cape from the sca. 
Messene (Ithome), monastery, general view. 


a 3 ΠῚ entrance. 
Mistra, the castle. 
ἐν church of Pantanassa, general view. 
ἐν τ 3 the tower. 
ΕἾ view from the church of the Pantanassa. 
Ae Authentiko monastery, exterior. 
a Evangelistria monastery, exterior. 
ΝΕ Peribleptos monastery, detail οὗ eikonostasis. 
ἮΝ view from the Castro southwards ever Eurotas valley. 
" bridge over the stream at. 


Modon, the walls from the mole. 

3, View of the walls on the sca-shore. 
Ἂς 3 shewing the standing column. 
1» capital of the column of 5. Mark. 
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PHLOPONNESUS, continued. 


6242 Monemvasia, the rock from the sea. 


6241 3 the lower town. 

2893 τῇ the walls. 

6245 3 the town gate. 

6214 ἣν chureh of Ῥαπασία Cretice. 

2663 Olympia, Byzantiue church, looking 8S. (02. pl. 7a.) 
2661 5 ὡς >» interior, (ΟἹ, pl. 6a.) 


2035 WVervaka (near Argos), Byzantine church. 
5701 Vostitza, currant factory. 


GREEK REMAINS IN ITALY AND SICILY. 
Italy. 


2175 Map of Central Jtaly in the fouth century Bc. 
1873 Metapontum, archaic Doric capital in δέδιε. 
3440 Posidonia (Paestum), temple of Posidon from $.E, with Basilica behind. 


5726 δι Pp Ἢ another view. 
5182 »" 3 Ἂν view in colonnade, shewing upper story. 
6003-5 Ἢ γ 3 other views, 
5186 ἢ the Basilica, general view. 
5185 ἦς is nearer view shewing enfasis of the columns 
6007 5 55 another view. 
6009 τῇ the temple of Ceres, 
2978 Venice, the lion trom the Piraeus, 
Sicily. 
5187 Agrigentum, temple of Castor and Pollux (partly reconstructed). 
5189 Ν᾿ 5 Concord, general view of E. end. 
4180 5 Ὁ Me W. front. 
7945 τὰ vs Juno, distant view. 
7944 τῇ ἊΝ >>  W. end. 
7943 ἐλ 4g +: Ἐὰν end. 
41i7 Aa κε Ὁ» ἮΝ, Side, 
TABQ " ss ., substructure, S. side. 
7463 ΝΣ Se »» block of architrave, grooved for lifting. 
4178 3 = »» architrave and capitals. 
4179 ἡ οὐ νι capital. 
5936 ἢ ἧς Zeus, fallen figure of Atlas. 
7453 Segesta, the unfinished temple, distant view. 
6321 > *3 > hear view. 
7454 95 ὃς »» interior view, 
2344 ” ν᾽ a” a 2 
2345 ᾽ the theatre, auditorium. 
2346 3 ἢ diazoma, 
5659 ΕἸ ΤΙ restored. 
7455 Selinus, general view of the Acropolis from E. 
7456 ” the eastern walls of the Acropolis. 
7458 a Acropolis, N., outwork from the S. 
2361 » 3 arches in trench N. of Acropolis. 
2348 ‘3 Temple A, capital in centre of ruins. 
23.49 A >  B,5.W. angle. 
4194 τ »  C, capital in centre of ruins. 
2350 32 Σ᾽ 2 27 3) > Sia 
2351 3 >> 9, part of entablature as recomposed on the N. side. 
2352 οὐ x» 2D, capital at N.W. angle. 
4195 "» noon a ον 4 
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GREEK REMAINS IN ITALY AND SICILY, continued. 


2353 Selinus (confined), Temple D, drum at E. end, slewing plaster. 


2354 55 ον ΗΝ E, capital at W. end. 
4191 4 δ ε ie 08 
2355 3 35 ἮΙ F, capital at W. end. 
4189 35) ” 2" 39 2) 
2806 Ps ἐν 3 G, capital at E. end. 
4187 ” 2 72 3) pry 33 
2357 3 πἰ τ vs »> in centre of ruins. 
2358 ὃν τὴ υ », unfluted drums on Ν. side. 
2359 Ἢ δὼ Ν », drums on which the fluting has been begun. 
2360 τι 93 3 » blocks eut away to lighten structure. 
4193 +i 4 - O, capital. 

843 Syracuse, plan. 
1482 os geueral view from Euryalus. 
5976 as last camp of the Athenians and mouth of harbow. 
1190 33 quarries or Latomie, 
1483 ” a” ” 
1260 35 ,»  (Latomie del Paradiso). 
7465 angle of wall of Dionysius on flats 8. of Epipolae. 
7637 ᾿" ‘Scala greca,’ 
7468 δι Epipolae ; ramp round cliff at centre of N. side. 
8952 τς Euryalus, the entrance. 
7466 an a five towers and great trench from 8. W. 
4284 Ἢ theatre. 
5948 3 amphitheatre. 
5975 ὅν cathedral, formerly temple of Artemis. 
5194 Gothic doorway. 
6172 Taormina, from the sea. 

B26 os the theatre. 
2363 5 “ἢ inner and outer diazomata from S, 
2364 35 δ outer diazoma cut through, shewing earlier foundations, 
2362 a δ piers of outer wall of outer diazoma. 
2365 5 ἣ inner side of inner diazoma. 
2366 Εν > auditorium, rocvk-cut seats. 
2367 a δὴ 35 lower edge. 
2372 x oF stage buildings, the various levels from S.W. 
2373 5» ” ΣΝ N.W. angle on lowest level. 
2374 τῷ Γν Κ᾿ passage at right angles to main axis. 
2375 + _ $e inner and outer scenae. 


3459 Cyclops rocks. 


ROME 


B8797 Rome in the 4th century. Model and plan by P. Bigot (Ch J RS. Vol. 1 pl. 1). 
B87974 Model of Rome in the 4th century (as above). 
B8797n Plan 5 


2. a 23 
The following twelve slides are photographed from the plates in Etienne du Pera, Antichita di 
Roma, 1575 :-- 


B1234 Forum, Temple of Faustina and Antoninus ; Temple of Romulus. 
B4225 ,, Basilica of Constantine. 


B4227 so, Temples of Saturn and Vespasian. 
B4231 ἢ Arch of Constantine. 
Bi228 i, Arch of Septimius Severus an} Curia. 


Bi232 Forum of Nerva (Forum Transitorium). 
B4235 Column of Trajan. 
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ROME, continued. 
B4230 Column of Marcus Aurelius and Hadrianeum. 
B1233 Septizonium of Septimius Severus. 
B4229 Baths of Diocletian. 
Bi236 Mausoleum of Augustus. 
B4226 Aventine and Tiber. 


The Forun. 
B2645 Plan of Forum, 1901. 


B2644 PP », (Not, a. Scavi). 

B9327 ἦν +, region near arch οὗ Septimius Severus. 
B9328 9 29 οἱ Basilica Aemilia. 

B9329 a sy ΝΣ S. Maria Antiqua. 

B9330 ΜΝ 99 3 Atrium Vestae. 

B9331 α a3 55 Horrea. 


B9332 Plan of N. side of Palatine. 
B9301 The Forum, looking towards Palatine (1902). 
B9302—,, 1, from Capitol (1902). 
B9303 2 ” ” 39 ” 
B2i,, » in 1902. 


B25 ” ” ” 

B23 Ss sy in 1905. 

B19, +; Sshewing depth of excavations. 
B2631 ,, »» View in snow. 


B9001 Lapis Niger, geneial view. 
B9304 ἢ Ἂ 


B9305 ss +> marble slab and bases. 
B2632 3 >, seen from above, 
B2633 5) vy 2 ν᾽ 

B2637 y» near View from above. 


B9002 I necrfbied stele found below the Lapis Niger. 
B9003 Well of Juturna. 


B9308 i 3 
B9309 io "5 altar and shrine. 
B2638 3 Ἔν view from above. 
B2643 i sections (Not. d. Scuri). 
B9004 Temple of Castor and Pollux. 
B2630 FA ἐπ S.E. side, with Tabularium in background. 
B2642 5 5 foundations, N.W. 
B9005 House of the Vestals. 
Bl24 ἣς 8 statues of vestal virgins. 
B9007 Temple of Antoninus and Faustina. 
B15 re ον 35 cella wall and frieze. 


B2623 Curia and column of Phocas. 
B9008 Column of Phocas. 
Bl7 Milliareum Aureum. 

B2627 ‘Rostra Vetera,’ N. end. 
B2626 »» δὲ end eut by Arch of Tiberius. 
Β9009 Rostra, Relief of Trajan founding an orphanage. 
B9010 4 Relief of Trajan cancelling debts to the Treasary, 
B9011 5 Relief of animals garlanded for Suovetaurilia 

Β117 ΕΣ ” 39 
B9306 Basilica ‘Agralilia: 
B2621 %5 35 looking E. from Basilica Julia. 
B2641 ᾿ a δε “ἢ 
B2620 "ἢ Pe and Arch of Septimius Severus. 
B2629 G a window-jamb from clerestory. 
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ROMH, coutinued 
B9307 Templum Divi Julii. 
B2634 ἣν a 
B9310 5. Maria Antiqua. 
B2639 Curia, front view. 
B2619 » view taken during flood, 
B2635 Drain under steps ot Temple of Saturn, 
B2640 Drains in front ot Temple of Concord. 
B2622 Shrine of Venus Cloacina. 
B2624 ‘Pozzi rituali’ (Basilica Julia). 
B2625 Early Sacra Via and Pozzi rituali. 


B2628 a $3 course of Cloaca Maxima. 

Β9018 Aich of Constantine, general view, looking 5. 

Boos 7 ἣν 4 looking N. 
B116 ᾿ς Ἢ 


For the Sculptures of the Arch of Constantine, und also the Sculptures of the Areh of Titus, 
und the Column of Trajan, sce the sections on Sculptui, p. 104 f. 


B9311 The Via Sacra, looking towards arch of Titus. 
B9312 Ἢ +) general view. 
B2636 x ,, hear Basilica of Constantine. 


B9313 The Capitol, statue of Aurelius, front view: behind, Palazzo dei Senaton 
B9314 oe * ν back view. 
B9315 25 a τὰ side view. 


B9035 Arch of Dolabella. 

B9036 »  Drusus, 

B9037 yy Gallienus. 

B9038 », the Argentarii. 

B9039 », Septimus Severus, from the forum. 

B90LO 5 45 95 fiom the Capitol. 

B9041 5, Titus, general view shewing candelabra slab. 


B9044 Column of Marcus Aurelius. 


Β6041 » » ᾽ν» 

Β90: γῇ Trajan, general view, 
Βύ042 ἣν +5 τ 
B5311 . τ vf 


BI0L6 Colosseum seen through arch of Titus. 


B9047 i frum 3. Francesco Romana. 
B9316 35 detail of. 
B113 ἦν intelior. 


The Palatine 
Bl21 Palatine : wall of Romulus. 


Β122 Ἢ house of Livia, central room. 
B1i23 τ palace of Caligula. 
B9048 Fr house of Dumitian. 
B9012 ” ” re 
B9050 - 3 zy smaller hall 
B9051 τ se “ peristyle. 
B9052 % stadium. 
B2376 ” paedagogium, stoa seen through main gateway. 
B2377 3 a >, view inside. 
B2378 “3 τς ων» architrave of. 


— 
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ROME, continued. 


Palatine (continue 7): paedagogium, entrance to one of the chambers. 


ἘΦ 
Ψ 
Pantheon. 


2) ΕΣ 


” 37 


Church of SS, Apostoli, exterior. 
Palazzo Odescalchi, exterior. 
British Schoo] Library. 


9 3) 


” 


The Wulls. 


Wall near Porta Sau Paolo. 
Porta Maggiore. 


” a 


» San Lorenzo. 
Mausoleum of Augustus, exterior 
Tomb of Cecilia Metella. 
Pyramid of C. Cestius and gate of San Paolo. 
Walls outside Porta San Paolo. 
Porta S. Lorenzo and Arch of Aqua Marcia. 
Amphitheatrum castrense. 


Miscrllanca Topographica. 


Janus Quadrifrons. 
Temple of Vesta and Fortuna Virilis. 


3» .᾽ 
Portico of Octavia. 
So-called Temple of Minerva Medic?. 
The Mausoleum of Hadrian. 
Ponte 8. Angelo. 
Chureh of Ara Coeli and Capitoline Museum, 
Cloister of the Museo delle Terme. 


Rouds tu Rome. 


Brick tomb on the Via Appia Nuova. 

Via Piaenestina, Ponte Amato. (P.B.S.R. i. p. 209, tig. 17.) 
Via Praenestina beyond Gabii. (P.B.N.R. i. p. 200, hy. 15.) 
Tomb on the Via Veientana. 


Aqueducts neur Rome, 


Aqua Claudia and Anio Novus. 


” 


” 
Anio Novus 
2? 


33 


near Castel Madama. 
viossing the Fosso Mauro. 
1 
Valle d’Empiglione. 
S. of Colle Castello, plan and sections of double channel 
near Laghetto della Pallavicina. 
at Fosso di Biserano, 
crossing Marcia Tepula and Julia, 
Valle d’Empuigiione, 
᾽» ” N, side, 
Ponte degli Arci near Tivoli. 


2) ΣΣ 35. 
Ponte S. Antonio, plans and elevations, 
a 43 trom the ἣν, 


Puteus, near Ponti delle Forme Rotte. 


interior of chamber with names scrawled on plaster. 
mural decoration of one of the chambers. 


B125 
B6625 
B1+48 
B142 
B44 
Β14ὅ 
B146 
Β147 
Β148 
B6632 


B9319 

B103 
B9333 
B9320 

B102 
B6662 
B9321 

B109 
B6263 

B106 
B8329 
Βύ621 

Bil2 

B107 

B105 
BS635 
BIB22 

B110 
B9101 
B9102 
B9103 
B9104 
B9105 
B9106 
B9107 
B9108 
B9109 
Β9112 
B9110 
B9111 
B9113 
B9114 
B5271 
B9115 
B9116 


B97 
B9118 
B9119 

B108 

ΒΙ04 
Β6684 
B9323 
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ROME, continued. 


Anio Vetus near Tivoli. 


τῇς near Gallicano. 

39 3} 

5 Ponte della Mola di 5, Gregorio, detail. 
Ponte Lupo, Canina’s plan. 

or plan. 

σῇ elevations. 

33 view looking E. 


Aqua Marcia, Ponte S. Pietro. 
Aqueduct of the Villa of the Quintilii. 


ITALY OTHER THAN ROME. 


Albano. 
1 scarping of rock at Palazzuolo. 
33 
53 and Aricia. 
ws 3 general view across valley. 
ον > substructure of Via Appia at Aricia. (Quart. Rev. 1913.) 


"ἢ 4 Ἢ shewing viaduct. 
Aletrium, Porta Grande, gateway. 
Ancona, the harbour with arch of Hadrian. 
Ardea, walls of. 
Baiae, Roman temple. 
Cavo, Monte, from Tusculum. (P.B.S.R. v. pl. 31, fig. 2.) 
Cervara, quarries of. 
Cori, early city wall. 
Gabii, temple of Juno. 
+, huts on edge of lake: rock-cutting to left. 

Grottaferrata: 5. Nile. 
Ostia, street in. 
Pompeii, the forum. 

ts the Basilica. 


” the Amphitheatre, interior looking ΝΟΥ, 
i the small theatre, 
" the large theatre. 
rh temple of Isis. 
"ἢ γ᾽ Fortuna Augusta. 
sy 3) Vespasian (= ‘Temple of Merenry ’). 
τ; baths near the forum, the caldarium. 
τὴ τ 5. interior of men’s tepidarium. 
an Stabian baths, apodyterium, and ante-room leading to Palaestra 
τῇ bi s,  Palaestra, mural decoration of S.W. angle. 
¥5 theatre colonnade used as barracks for gladiators. 
re house of Cornelius Rufus, view through the tablinum into the peristyle. 
? ” ” 2 
46 a ‘the balcony,’ fountain surmounted by Cupid. 
5 τὸ Tragic Poet, view fiom the Atrium through the tablmum towards 
shrine in peristyle. 
ἐν 3 Mareus Hulconius, the peristyle. 
BS os the Vettii, the peristyle, looking δ. 
” 33} 2 W. 


ΕΣ 37 
Signia, Porta Saracinesca, gateway. 
Soracte, Civita Castellana (Etrusean Falerii) Soracte in background. 
Sutri, rock-cut tomb at. 
Tivoli, the round temple from the viaduct. 
D2 


ow 
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ITALY OTHER THAN ROME, continued. 


B101 Tivoli, temples of Vesta and of the Sybil. 

+ View from the theatre in Hadrian’s Villa. 
the urand cascade. 
the Cascatelle. 


ROMAN N. AFRICA. 


Bs08 Blidah, tomb uear. 
935 


B9352 Bulla Regia, peristyle of house from present level. 

B9553 $s ἣν interior view of peristyle of house from present level. 
Bs13 Lambaesis, plan of eastern half of praetentura. 

B9554 ἰῷ ornamental gateway of principia. 

BY556 ~Thamugadi, aich οἱ Trajan at. 

B9557 5 utarket of Sertius at. 

BvS55 Theveste, temple at. 
ΒΡῚΤ δὲ ty 


Β9516 Thugga-Trinina, capitol: temple of Jupiter. Juno, and Minerva, eeueral view. 


BO547 “3 δ ἊΝ a Pe fagade, 
B954S & re temple of Dea Caclestis. 

BQ5419 ὃς theatre. 

BQ550 . peristyle of house. 

B9551 ΕἸ pait of peristyle of Louse. 


ROMAN BALKAN ARBHA. 


9291 Adam-klissi, reconstruction of the monument. (Furtw. ddom-kliss/, pl. 1.) 
B01 rr a 
B609 Danube, Trajan’s road. 
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Β510 ὦ Ὁ inscription. 

B6294 Spalato, tayade facing sea, 

B6295, τ colonnade facing duomo. 
9333 rf - τὸ 

B8297 ἣν the Golden Gate. 

Bi29s " a 

B5295 «; the doarway of the Rotunda. 
9332 » gate of vestilule of the Rotunda. 
9331 », pillars of the duomo. 

ΒύΞ99 κι doorway of the baptistery. 


ROMAN GERMANY. 


BGl2 Kneblingshausen, restored section of rampart and ditch (Das Romerlayer ὑρὶ 
Karbhinghwusen, fig. 7.) 

B6li Neuss (Novaesium), Roman camp, plan of Northern half. (Oehler, fig. 45, taf. iii.) 

Béls τς Sy ) ὃς Southern half. (Oehler, fig. 45b, taf. iii.) 

B616 τῷ " 45 δ" South-East portion enlarged. (Oehler, taf. sii.) 


ROMAN GAUL. 


Β003 Alesia, Cacsai’s earthwork : suggested reconstruction. (Oehler, fig. 68, pl. 24). 


B603 ἐπὶ τς sections. (Pro Alesiu, fig. 35.) 
Bl473 Arles, the amphitheatre, exterior view. 
Bl474 », the theatre, general view. 
Bli7d ὧν 4 view of the curtain trench. 


B5586 Nimes, Maison Carrée. 
Bls76 * the Roman baths. 
B6b24 = tombstone at. 


B9525 
B9526 
B9527 
B639 
Bl-4 
Βό07 
B9528 
B9529 
B9530 
B9531 
B9532 
B9533 
B9534 
B9535 
B9536 
B9537 
B9538 
B9539 
B9540 
B9541 
B9542 
B608 
B6li 
B10 
Bil 
B12 
B9543 
B9544 
BO545 
BS 
B13 
Bl4 
B15 
B16 
B9521 
B9522 
B9523 
B9524 
B604 
B605 
BS 
B2512 
B7-9 


BS191 
B8192 

Bé71 
B8402 
B8403 
BS8404 
B8188 
BS8405 
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ROMAN BRITAIN. 


Borcovicus, plan of. 

τὸ fiom the east wall. 

ay west gateway. 
Caerleon, inscription referring to building of barracks. 
Chedworth, views of the Roman villa. 
Chester, ordnance plan of Roman area. 
Corstopitum, portico of granaries. 


33 Ἐς granary. 

“5 fountain and E. granary. 

ὃ chanuel for carrying water to fountain. 

9 the lion. 

τ relief showing wild boar, legionary badge. 
os statue. 

3 relief showing two goddesses. 

δὰ votive relief (so-called Bellerophon). 

‘9 cast from mould: local god with elub and shield. 
᾿Ξ Samian pottery, 150 century. 

ζω τ >, form 80, 

τς τὸ 9 form 87. 

rr group of Samian pottery. 


τ: face-urn,. 
Cwmbrwyn, plan. (dvch. Cambrensis, ser. 6, viil. 2.) 
Gellygaer, plan of fort. (J. Ward, The Roman fort of Gellyyser.) 
Lymne, inside N. wall looking E. 


Reculver. 
= from E. 
Ribchester, ends of the two granaries at. 
τὸ ΝΞ ss a (another view). 
ae two capitals found in wall of principia. 
Richborough, N. Wall. 
᾿ St. Augustine’s Cross, looking S.W. 
i S.W. wall, outside. 
os entrance. 
τὴ Ν wall, inside. 
Roman Wall, map of the. 
wall and Mile Castle neu Caw fields. 
» wall at Cuddy’s Crag. 
ν᾽ Vallum, Stanley Plantation. 
oe Barr Hill, plan of early fort. 


τ Rough Castle ‘lilia’ pits. (Proe. Soe. Antig. rot.) 
Silchester, outside entrenchment. 
ss altar from. 
Stutfall Castle, views of. 


MALTA 


(The references are to the Pupers of the British Schou? at Rome and to Mayt’s works, 


Vorgeschichtliche Denkmdler, aud Prehistoric Multa.) 


Carradino, 5. building. (P.B.S.R. vi. pl. 6.) 


a τ: plan οἵ, (P.B.S.R. vi. pl. 5.) 
Hagiar Kim, general view. 
γὴ niche outside C 
221 ᾽᾽ 27 
ἧς excavation πῖον floor of W. 
Mnaidra, plan of. (P.B.S.R. vi. pl. 20.) 
o niche in E, restored. 


Io 
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MALTA, continue’. 
B8407 Mnuaidra (continued), ‘table leg” in G. 


B8408 rr main entrance into E. 

BS409 Ὰ H. I. restored. 

BS8410 ᾿ς 53 a 

B8412 Ἦ terracottas found during excavations. 
BS8413 ἢ Ε ee, us ks 
Β8411 " » a ” ᾽» 
B8426 iy view into A before restoration. 
B8417 3 view from A. 

BS8418 ἂν ig or 

B8420 τ subsidiary building. 

BS421 Ὁ coast hear. 


BS8190 Santa Verna, plan of. (P.B.S.2. vi. pl. 28.) 
B8422. Torre Tal Wilgia, exterior. 

B8423 = 2 interior. 

B8i24 Torre Tal Janhar. 


SARDINIA 


Β8189 Aiga, Nuraghe. (P.B.S.R. vy. p. 97.) 
BS501 Abbusanta, the Nuraghi of Losa. 


B8502 or entrance to one of the outer towers, 
B8i03 Ardara, Pisan church, exterior. 

B8504 x < ΠῚ interior. 

BS8505 Cagliari, the citadel from the Bastione di S. Caterina. 
B8506 33 the Bastione di S. Caterina. 

B8507 Re the amphitheatre. 

B8508 Ὡς Pisan lion in the cathedral. 

BS509 ” ᾽» » ” 

BS510 δ ; 45 


- a 
BS511 Fordungianus, the thermal. 
Bs185 Madrone and Oroto Nuraghes. (Ey. Brit. xxiv. 214, 3-4. 
ΒΒ151 Melas and Nur-Losa Nuraghes. (acy. Brit. xxiv. 214, 1-2. 
B8512 Nora, view of the coast with stylobate emerging from sea. 
B8513 +, church of Sant’ Efisio ‘interior’. 
B8514 Sant’ Antioco, Pisan church near. 
BS8515 is iy inscription in early Jewish catacomb. 
BS8183 Srigidanu, ‘Giant’s tomb.’ (PB.S.R. νι γ.. 119.) 
BS186 Voes, Nuraghe plans and sections. (P.B.S.R. p- 92.) 


) 
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IV. 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


ΙΝ this series the arrangement adopted in E. S. Roberts’ Introduction to Greek Epiyraphy, 
vol. i., has been followed and the references throughout have been given to that work only. The 
slides however have been made, where possible, from facsimile reproductions. 


*=reproduced from a photograph of the original, 
© =reproduced from facsimile reproduction of the lettering. 
Where no sign is added the slides have been made from the conventional type. 


The main Catalogue affords abundance of material for supplementing this series hy views 
and other slides bealing on the inscriptions. A few such supplementary slides lave been here 
inserted. 


ISLANDS. 


6601 Roherts, la, ε, 7,7. Thera: ca, 650 Bc. Selection of short archaic inscriptions found on 
rocks and tombs. 7 
6602 Roberts, 7. Melos: first period, ca. 600-550 B.c. Metrical inscription on column of 
Parian marble. 
6603 Roberts, 8a, ὃ, ὦ, ἡ, Melos: second period, ca. 550-500. Selection of tomb insciiptions.© 
6604 Roberts, 8], #. Melos: third period, ca. 490-415. Selection of tomb inscriptions. © 
6605 Roberts, 87, ¢ Melos: fourth period, shortly after the Peloponnesian war. Selection of 
tomb inseriptions.% 
6606 Roberts, θυ. Gortyn: ca. 600. First discovered slab of the longest archaic inscription yet 
found.* Louvre. 
6607 Roberts, 18. Eremopolis (=ancient Itanos). Retrograde inscription over the figure of a 
fish.“ Fitzwilliam Mus., Cambridge. 
6608 Roberts, 25. Naxos: probably before 600 B.c. Inscribed on the archaic image dedicated 
at Delos by Nicandra to Artemis.© 
Cf. also 3614, view of the statue. 
6609 Roberts, 27.. Naxos: inscribed on the basis of an archaic colossus dedicated at Delos ly 
the Naxians to Apollo. ΄ 
Ct. also 5545, 4634, views of the upper half of the colossus iz situ, and 5546, view 
of the basis in situ. 


ATTICA. 


6610 Roberts, 84. Oldest extant Attic inscription, probably seventh century. Retrograde, on a 

Dipylon vase.% 
Cf. also 6650, view of this vase.S. (4th. Milth. vi. pl. 3.) 

6611 Roberts, 87. Ca. 600 Bu. Stele of Enialon.® 

6612 Roberts, 42, Sigeum marble, probably 600-575 8.6. Stele of Phanodicus: the lower 
inseription only is Attic. ΒΜ 

6613 Roberts, 45. Salaminian decree 575-525 B.c., oldest extant Attic decree.* 

6614 Roberts, 56. Altar dedicated by Pisistratus, son of Hippias, 535-510 B.c. (Cf Thueyd. 
vi. 54, where the altar is mentioned.) 

6615 Roberts, 63. Fragment ofa muble base. Before 500 3.0.6 

6616 Roberts, 66, List of the fallen in the Thasian War. 465~463 Bec. 


-p 


δύ 


6523 


6629 
6630 


6631 
6632 


6633¢ and 4. Roberts, 257. Lavonia, Ca. 474-459 nee. 


6534 
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ATTICA, continned. 


Roberts. 69. Nointel marble, 460 n.c. (Roberts) or 459-8 pec. (θ΄ 5010). Commemurates 
members of the tribe of Erechtheis tallen in Egypt, ete. Louvre. 

Roberts, 70. Portion of tribute hst. 446 Bc. Attic alphabet in its latest settled form. 

Robeits, 71. Dedication of Aristocrates. Before the Peloponnesian war, (Cf. Aristoph. 
υἱοὺς, 125, ὁ, Thuerd. viii. 89, 92.) 


ARGOS. 


Roberts, 75. Bronze helmet from Olimpia commemorating Argive victery over Covinth. 
Ca. ὅ386 Βι͵αὶ BM & 

Roberts, 81, Part of a basis of Parian marble belonging to a statue by Atotos, from 
Olympia. Before 450 Βιοὶ 


CORINTH AND ITS COLONIES. 


Roheits, 85. Tomb inscription of ‘Dveinias.’ 600-550 Bc. Boustrophedon.© 
Roherts, 9048 τὸ Tnseriptions on tragmentary reliefs from Corinth. Berlin. 
Cf also 985 for a general view of these tablets, 
Cf also for the form of the koppa, 2638, coin of Corinth. 
Roberts, 111. Helmet of Hiero of Syracuse. 474 mec. BEM. Commemmorates victory 
over Etruseaus off Cumae.© 


IONIAN ALPHABET. ᾿ 


cand ὑ. Roberts, 100. Abou Symbel. Probably 594-589 150, (Psammetichus IL.) rather 
than 654-617 bc. (Psamm 1). Inseriptions written by Greek mercenaries on seated 
colossal figures. © 
Roberts, 133. Miletus. Boustrophedon inscription on a lion. BLS 
Roberts, 145. Halicarmassus. Ca 453 Bc, The Lyydamis inscription. The Ionie 
aphabet as legally adopted at Athens 403 Bc. BOML© 


WESTERN GROUP. 


Roberts, 159,5.% 1s Us, 260. 45,58 τὸ Enhoea. Selection from 400 leaden plates found near 
Styia.® 

Roberts. 216, ἢ. τ  Boeotia © 

Roberts, 232. Oeanth-a Temp. Prloponnesian war, Bronze tablet containing treaty 
between Ovanthea aud Chahion € 

Roberts, 248. Lacoma. Stele of Glankatia Ath, Nat. Mus.© 

Roberts, 255. Laconia Deslication of Pleistiadas. Spaity Mus, Ca. 500 Be © 


Bronze plate from Tegea recording a 
deposit of money by Xouthias. 
twherts, 259 Lacmia Ca. 479 pe Serpent colunm dedicated atter Plataea at Delphi: 
now in Constantinople. " 
CE also 6124 Basis of the tripod sa site at Delphi 
8652 Restoration of the tripod. (Julirh. i. py 189.) 
3335 View of Hippodrome at Constantinople shewing serpent column 
in situ. 
7964 Nearer view of the serpent column. 
Roberts, 264. Laconia. Ca. 400 ne. Stele of Damonon. Sparta Mus.© 
Roberts, 263. Laconia. Ceronthrae. 
the battle of Mautineia 7 
Rolerts, 267, Laconia, Ca. 403-398 μι, Part of a de 
to Dehans by Sparta after Aegospotam:. © 
Roberts, 280. Arcadia. Maihle base found at Olympia dedicated by Cyniseus © 


Ca. 418 pie, an ἐν πολέμῳ inscription refernug to 


cree recording restoration of iherty 


6639 


6640 


6641 


6642 
6643 


6644 


6645 


6646 


6448 


1614 
1378 
6184 
1330 
8383 
8362 
1803 
7693 
7700 
9337 
6882 
6869 
6826 
6868 
6963 
7841 
7842 
7843 
7344 
7761 
6872 


9347 


B639 
B640 
Bé41 
B6623 
B6627 
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WHEHSTERN GROUP, continued. 


Roberts, 285, Arcadia. 365-363 bc. Bronze plate from Olympia dating probably from 
the time when the Arcadians and Pisatans jointly administered the aftairs of the 
temple of Zeus.% 

Roberts, 291. Elis. Ca. 500 8.6, Bronze plate from Olympia recording 100 years’ 
alliance between Eleans and Heraeans. B.M.% 

Roberts, 297. Elis. Bronze plate from Olympia recording alliance of tifty years between 
two otherwise unknown communities, the Anaeti and Metapi.© 

Roberts, 800. Elis. Bronze plate from Olympia. 

Roberts, 302. Achaea and colonies. Ca. 600 B.c. Sandstone block from Metapontmn. 
Boustrophedon (partially).© 


ABHECEDARIA. 


Roberts, p. 16. Formello: on a vase found in the tomb at Formello, near Veil. Greek 
alphabet (given twice) of western group aud Chalcidian omgin: also an Etruscan 
inseription. δ΄ 

Roberts, p. 17. Cacre: on a vase found in a tomb at Caere (Cervetri). Greek alphabet 
of western group and Chalcidian origin. | 

Roberts, p. 18. Colle: painted on the wall of a tomb at Colle. Only deciphetable as far 
asO. Western group and Chalcidian origin. “ 

Roberts, p 19. Corinth: painted on pottery fragmeut. Boustrophedon, E-T only 
preserved. 


MISCELLANEOUS INSCRIPTIONS. 


Athens, marble discus with funerary invription, BM. (7.H.S. xxix. p. 153.) 
ys  inseribed basis hy Brvaxw. (Eph. Arch. 1895, pl. 6.) 
»,  ostrakon bearing the name of Thenustokles 

Corcyra stele found near tomb οἱ Menecrates. (Rohl, /.@. 4. 344 ) 

Deir el Bahari, Greek grattiti from. 

2 3) 2) 73 hed 

Delos, mosaic inscription to Cynthian Apollo. 

Ephesus, silver plate possibly referring to Croesus temple. (BM. Eplesus, pl. 13.) 
99 transeription of the above shde (No 7693). 

Memphis, Greek signboard of an interpreter of dreams. Cairo Mus. 

Sparta, Auaxilios inscription * on an aichaie relief of a maiden from the Chalkioikos. 


»,  Neénocles inscription * in form of a temple freade. commemorating a triple vietory. 
4 two stelai* viviny dedications of sickles (prizes) by boy winners. 
ἘΝ inscribed chairs,* Roman period. 
᾿ Damonon inseription,* both halves. 
> ; 
ἢ honorary insciiption to Pratojaus fiom his six collearues, * 
’ Σ " Ξ 
two Bomonikai inse1ptiens. Ἐ 
a's Bomonike inseiiption.* 
* 
"» »» , 


᾿ 
ἊΣ lower part of funerary 16] τοῦ Ἐς seated figures and serpent, ΤΠ Β ἸΆΑΟ ΜΚ, 
3 inscribed potsherds. 


Greek school exercise on an ostracon. 


Romei Taser ceptions, 
Caerleon inscription referring to building of barracks. 
Carnarvon, ayueduct inscription. © (dichueoloqut Cunbrensis, ser. 6, v. 1.) 
Criccieth, copper cake stamps." (εν ρου Cambrensis, ser. 6, viii. 2.) 
Porto.* (C./Z. xiv.) 
Roma Vecchia.“ (2.8.8.8. iv. pl 3, tig. 1.) 


δὸ 


8765 
198 
5146 
2753 

816 
2726 
2725 
8722 
4817 
2707 

455 
2708 
3523 
2706 
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x 
PREHELLENIC ANTIQUITIES. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


Neolithic implements (bone and obsidian) from Palaikastro, Crete. 
Neolithic implements, stone celts, ete., trom Tsangli, Thessaly. (Prehist. Thess. fig. 68.) 
Obsidian from Melos, Cerigo, &c. (from the Finlay collection). 
Marble bowls, etc., from Amorgos: Ashmolean Mus. 
Bronze implements, ete., from Syros and Siphnos. (ἘΦ. ᾽Αρχ. 1899, pl. 10, 11.) 
Copper implements from Cyprus 
τι τὸ from Central Europe for comparison, (Much, Aupferzeit,? figs. 1-14 ) 
Minoan bionze daggers, from Palaikastro. 
Votive arms and implements fom the Dictaean Cave. 
Swords from Mycenae. (Tsountas, Mux. Moa. pl. 7.) 
Axe-head from Mycenae. (Mux, Moa. pl. 7.) 
Spearhead, knife, axe, from Mycenae. (Mux. Mo. pl. 7.) . 
Bronze vases, weapons, fibulae, ete. fron: tombs in lower town at Mycenae. 
Fibulae from Mycenae. (Tsountas, Mux. Moa. pl. 7.) 


POTTERY. 
Greek Mainland. 


Plain red ware (neolithic) from Tsangli, (Prehist. Thess. fig. 40, a-d.) 
‘Red ou white’ painted bowl from Toangli: interior, (ἰώ, fig. 45.) 


4 δὲ 45 ὃς exterior (ὑ, fig. 45.) 
or ἮΝ cups from Tsani Maghula. (id. fig. 86.) 
ἢ vase from Lionokladhi. (2d. fig. 119 ) 


7} 

Sherds of ‘Red on White’ ware linear style, from Lianokladhi, (id. fig. 118.) 
Mat impression trom Lionokladhi. ‘id tig. 136.) 
‘Rel ou White’ ware from Zerelia. 

τ ὃς ἘΣ later style. 
‘Rel on White’ and ‘ Thee-colour’ vases, from Tsangli. (i/, figs. 42 ¢, 52.) 
Sherds of ‘ Brown on Butt’ ware, from Tsangli. {id. tig. 53.) 
‘Dhimiui Geometric’ sherds, from Kakhmani. (id. fig 22.) 
Ineised vases, from Rakhmani. (2/7. fig. 9.) 
Later incised and polished waies, from Tsaugh. (id. tig. 55.) 
Later undecorated vases, fiom Tsangh (ἰώ, figs, 60, 58e.) 
‘Lianvkladhi Geometric’ ware of the Bronze Age. (id. fig. 125.) 
Minyan goblet. Lianokladhi. (cd. tig. 135 ) 


Sicily. 
Acvean vase shapes tound in 8, Italy. (B.SLR. Pupers, iv. p. 412, ἢν. 2.) 
Oinament motives from Sicily and Thessaly cunpared. (B.S.R. Papers, iv. yp. 410.) 
Vases and implements from a tomb at Cava Cana Barbara, near Syiacuse, (ad. pl. 6.) 


Myecnaean and local vases fiom Matrensa o Molovea, near Syracuse. (Bu?l. ὡς Pal, Tul. 
ser, 3, ix. pl. 10.) 
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Malta. 


B8187 Santa Verna, pottery from. (P.B.S.R. vi. p. 117, fig. 23, p. 119, fig. 24). 
B8189 Hagiar Kim, pottery from. (P.B.S.R. vi. pl. 15.) 
BS181 5 a (2. BSR. vi. pls. 16 and 17.) 


Asia Minor and Cyprus. 


29 Troy, anthropomorphic vases, (Durpfeld, Z'roja, p. 256.) 
32 ~=,, ~+beaked jugs, etc. (Dorpfeld, Troja, μ. 265 ) 
9933 Bronze Age painted geometric pottery from Cyprus. (Cf. J.W.S. xvit. p. 151.) 


39 ΕΣ 37 3) ” 25 


Cycladic. 


815 Syros and Siphnos: Karly pottery. (Ἐφ. ᾽Αρχ. 1899, pl. 8.) 
7040 Phylakopi. Early Cycladic ware. (Cf. Phylakopi, pl. 4.) 


9470 ἣν Early Cycladic ware. 

7029 43 "ἃ 5 : incised sherds. (Cf. Phylakopi, pl. 5.) 

5063 Ν mat impressions from the bottom of vases. (éd. pl. 6.) 

9460 35 pithos with white painted geometric designs. 

7014 3 pre-Mycenaean geometric : designs in lustrous paint. (Uf. τά. pl. 7.) 

7005 ΔῈ a F heaked jugs. (Cf. a/. plates 8, 9.) 

5049 F ἦν 3 beaked jugs. (Cf. ed. pl. 14.) 

7008 <5 various Cycladic vases. (Cf. i*7., pl. 19 ) 

7027 » 5 local imitation of L.M. 1. : vase with flowers. (id. pl. 28, 7.) 

9490 is 43 $3 ΜΞ jug with flowers. (8.5... xvii pl 8, 
No. 142.) 

A24 ᾽ν τὸ "ἡ 55 jar with spiral. (BS8.4. xvii. pl 3, 
No. 87.) Coloured slide. 

7031b Ἢ ἊΣ δ᾿ jug with tuhp design, (Phylakupi, pl. 23, 5.) 

9474 πε 3 35 ἢ Jarge jat with spirals. 

5054 ἢ #3 i 3s jug. (τ. pl. 25, 4.) 

9456 +5 ἣν : later vases. 


? 2 
2561 Thera, vases with naturalistic painting from. (Perrot and Chipiez, vi. pl. 20.) 


Minoan. 


8801 Cnossos, Neolithic incised ware. 
7539 Palaikastro: stone bowls and early incised ware. 
1465 (1.1. 1.) Palaikastro: Kamarais vases. (B.S. A. ix. p. 305, fig. 5.) 


2705 τς Pottery from Kamarais. (Mariani, Von. txt. vi. pl. 9.) 
2734 3 Cnossos, Kamarais pottery. (J.H.S. xxi. pls. 6, 7.) 
A2 » ” ” ne Coloured slide. 


A138 
au] (M.M. 11.) Kamarais vases (mostly M.M.II.) excavated by the British School at Athens 


Als '- atthe Kamarais cave, 1913. From coloured drawings by R. M. Dawkins 

ΑΙό and J. P. Droop. Coloured slides. 

Als 

9981 τ sherds from Kamirais cave. 

9983 ” 32) a 2 

6346 3 Cnossos, KRamirais vase. (J. AS. ix p. 120, fig. 75.) 

5217 xs a3 Ὦ vases. 

7913 Ss Σ ΝΣ cups. . (J. HS. xxiii. pl 5.) 

7306 ἂν 35 a cup. 

5215 (M.M.III.)  ,, vases of earliest period of later palace, (8.S.d. vii. p. 91, 
fig. 51, 
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Minoan, continued. 


6331 (M.M. III.) Cno-sos, vase with lily design. (#.S.4. x. p. 7, fig. 1.) 


6382 5 painted store jar. a ae > Bae 223 

5528 ΓΕ τ large jar with papyrus in relief (ΒΒ... ἐς ix. p. 139.) 

6333 τὰ ᾿ς knohbed pithos. (B84. x. p. 12, fig. 3) 

9979 (LL.M. 1.) Sherds from Kamares cave. 

A26 53 Mochlos burial jar. (Uuck7us, pl. 11.) Coloured slide. 

5056 a Phylakopi, imported Cretan jag with marine design. (Phylukupi, pl. 

31, τι} 

9176 ὡς δὴ flat bow] with marine design. 

9452 τὰ 5 ν oe and jug. 

9ATS “a 5 Minran vase. 

3511 ἷς Painted jug: nautilus design. Marseilles Mus. 

2558 34 Ἢ with marine subject. (Perrot and Chipiez, vi. fig. 486.) 

5205 a Zakro, pointed vase (‘filler’) with marine decoration (HS. xxii, 
pl. 22, 1.) 

9477 (LM. 11.) 9 Phylakopi vase. imported Cretan ware. 

1467 9 Palaikastro, painted ‘ gourd vase,’ cuttlefish design. 

1462-4 Ἢ ΑΚ painted ‘fillers.’ (D.S.d, 1x. p. 311.) 

7305 (ΤῸΝ. 1.- 111.) a pottery, a selection, (Cf. JS. xxiv. p. civ.) 

1466 (U.M. IIE.) 3 patuted jug with floral design. 

7290 ἦν Σ large jar with palmette decorations. 

8784 “3 τὸ vases. with designs of binds. (Ch B.S.A. x. p. 324.) 

8786 ΜῈ Τῶι μὰχ, 


3» 
9973 Lid» of pithoi from Kamares cave. 


Mycenaean. 

2559 Mycenae: sherd with conventionalised plant design. (Perrot and Chipiez vi. pl. 21., 
6347 ‘palace’ vase (J AS. xxiv. pl. sili.) 
δεῖ Typical Mycenaean vases, (Walters, Potter, pl. 15.) 

891 Mycenacan vases from Karpathos and Kalymnos (ὦ H.S. viii. pl $3.) 
7845 53 Sparta 

1810 ” "᾽ 39 
8091. Late Mycenaean vases in Cyprus Museum. 
8091 a” ” a a » 
$985 ” oe) i) 99 ” 
soso, τ ᾿ i ᾿ 

989. Mytenae: ‘warrio. vase’: oby, (Schuchhardt, tig. 284.) 

713 i ‘warrior vase" tev. (εἶ, fi, 285.) 

712 MS detail of ‘warior vase,’ 


703) Warrior, horse, aud ‘log, fragment from Tiryns. 


29368) Sub-Mycenavan vases from Lapathus m Cyprus (Ohnetalsch Richter, pl. 18. 1.) 
2711 Pe vase from Tell-es-Sati in Philistia  (Palest ne Exploration Fund, 1899, 
324.) 
PAINTING. 
3802 Cnossos, cuphearer. (Monthly Review, March 1901, p. 124, fig. 6.) 
3803 <3 figure ofa girl, (BSA. vii. fig, 17) 
$31 δὲ fagade of atemple. (ὦ 77. xxi. pl. 5} 
Al 5 the saine. Coloured slide. 
832 δὲ restoration of preceding. (/.H.S. xxi. p 193.) 
3825 »ἢ fraginents illustrating the diess of women. 
9818 Ἢ lower part of draped tiguie. 
7908 re labyrinth pattera from Hall of Double Axes. (8.5.4. vill. fig, 62.) 
624 oF female Lull-fighters. 
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PAINTING, contiined. 


9815 Hagia Triada. Cat and bird fresco. 


9316 a 35 δ another fragment, with plants. 

9563 3 55 Sarcophagis, long side, No. 1 (Juhreshefte, xii. p. 305). 

9566 ΝΕ δ Bs $i + detail. 

9564 35 3 τ τς No. 2 (Juhreshefte, xii. p. 307). 

9567 τὸ ν & Se ;, detail. 

9565 τῷ outline drawing of both ends (Rev. sirch., 1908. ii. p. 285), 


7033 Melos, The ‘fishermen ’ lampstand. 
[007 a » flying fish fresco. (Phylakopt, yl. 3.) 

3512 Mycenae, figures with asses’ heads. (J.H.S. xiv. p. 81.) 
3513 ἢ reconstruction of ceiling. (JAS. xiv. pl. 12.) 
7286 Praesos, part of larnax: bird. 

343 Tiryns, bull-fighting scene. 


8427 es two ladies driving in forest. 

8428 45 head and bust of a woman (dth. Mitt, 36, pl. 8.) 
8429 ” completed restoration of the foregoing. 

8430 AR hoar hunt. 

8431 -, painted frieze of shields 

8432 3 painted decoration (cf. Schliemann, Tiryns, pl. 5). 
$433 τὴ painted frieze. 


SCULPTURE AND MODELLING. 


Stone. 


2732 Amorgos: Cycladie marble figuies, Ashmolean Mus. 
2728 Neolithic figurines from Cnossos and the Cyclades, outline drawing. (dan. 1901, 146.) 
2570 Keros; marble figures. Ath. Nat. Mus. (4th. Mitt, 1884, pl. 6.) 
5847 View of Candia Museum, showmg stone jats, etc. 
7589 Early incised howl and stone vases from Palaikastro. 

A27 Coloured stone jars. (Mochios, pl. 4.) Coloured slide. 
5206 Stone weight from Cnossos. (8.5.4. vil. p. 42.) 
1460 Steatite lampstand from Palaikastro. 
1459 Steatite lamp on stand from Palaikastro. 
5300 ‘ Harvester vase’ from Hagia Triada, 

235 Design of frieze of glass-paste and alabaster: Tiryns, (Uollignon, fig. 26.) 
5201 Small porphyry frieze of similar design : Cnossus. (B.S. 4. vii. p. 55.) 
1042 Design of the ceiling at Orchomenos. (Collignon, fig. 9.) 

344 Stele from ‘Shaft-crave’: spirals. chariot and armed man. (Schuchhardt, tig. 146.) 
1124 Head of primitive male stone statuette. 


Bronze and Lead. 
5 ἃ views of leaden statuette from Campos. (Tsountas, Mux. Moa, pl. 1.) 
9, 5080. Bronze statuette * from Phylakopi. (B.S.4. ili, ph 3.) 


Terracotta. 


6839 Terracotta seated figure * from the 7th settlement at Zerelia (Prehist. Thessaly, fig. 110). 
£886 Terracotta statuette, seated male figure from Larissa (id. fig. 30). 

$843 Acrolithic figures trom Rakhmani (Wace and T hompson, ed. fig. 25). 

7848 Figurines from Peisidia, front view. 


7849 ὅν re back view. 

7847 3 side view. 

5686 Camir us statuette. B. M. (full face view). 
5685 τὰ ᾿Ξ B. M. (profile view). 


7053 Melos: marble and terracotta figurines (Cf. Phylakupi, pl. 39.) 
$741 Votive figurines from Petsofa. Middle Minoan. (Cf. B.S.A. ix. pls. 8-13.) 
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Terracotta, continued. 


A21 Petsofa terracottas, Female figure with large hat: male figure with dagger. (2.8.4. ix. 
pls. 8, 9.) Coloured slide. 

8810 Man wearing apron, from Palaikastro. 

5208 Terracotta idols: Cnossos. (B.S.d. viil. p. 99, fig. 56.) 

5207 Terracotta ‘sella gestatoria’: Cnossos. (8.9.4, vill. p. 31, fig. 15u.) 

5204 Early shrine, painted terracotta pillars and doves: Cnossos. (B,S.A. viii. p. 29, fig. 14.) 

2596 Mycenaean terracotta figurines, «Schliemann, Tiryns, pl. 25.) 


Ivory ὅσο. 
5218 Ivory youth and heads: Cnossos. (B.S. 4. viii. parts of pls. 2, ὃ, 
3805 Ivory draughtboard from Cnossos. (B.S. 4. vii. fig. 25.) 
3522 Ivory draughtboard from Enkomi, from u drawing. (ὦ 57. 5. xvi, p. 289, 290.) 
3516 Carved wooden disc of Sarobina : Berlin. 


Gesso, 
3804 Upper part of human figure in relief: Cnossos, (8.8.4. vil. fig. 6.) 
3806 Head of bull: Cnossos, (Monthly Rer. 1901, 126, fig 7.) 
Faience. 


7360 Cnossos, snake goddess, 2 views, (B.S. εν ix. fig. 54.) 

7361 »,  votary, 2 views. (22,S\d. ix. fig. 56.) 

7363 i wild goat in relief. (ΒΒ. ας ix. pl. 3.) 

7359 ἐδ flying fish. (B.S.A. ix. fig. 46.) 

5212 <j tablets of porcelain mosaics : houses and towers. (B.S.4. viii, p. 15, fig. 8.) 
5213 ὦ Μη ες % warriors, animals, ἄς, (B.S..4. viii. p. 21, fig. 19.) 


GEMS AND SEALS. ᾿ 


3510 Designs on Cretan seal-stoues and Egyptian scarabs. (Evans, J.H.S. xvi. p. 327.) 
3853 Minoan genis, various types. 


3? RF 
2710 = » (BM. Cat. of Gems, pl. 1.) 


3855 4 »» heraldic animals, &c. 
833 ἢ » male deity and lions. (J. 4.8. xxi. p. 168.) 
5872 τῇ +, female deity with lions and male worshipper. 
3515 »» With animal figures. (ὦ 44... δ. xiv, 106-153.) 
7903 ( lay seal impression with minotaur, (8 S.4. vil. p. 18, fig. 7a.) 
7902 Pe ἢν from Zakro with minotaw types. (8. α. “1. vii. p. 153.) 
7907 ἣν shewing double axes (B.S. A. viii. p. 107. figs. 64, 65.) 


3856 Gems illustrating diess and worship. 
200 Engraved gold ring: group of female figures. (Schl. Mue. fig. 550.) 
830 "ἢ τῷ pillar-woiship scene (ΟΛῊ δ. xxi. p. 170.) 
883 Sy τὸ seenes of fighting and hunting. (Schl. Aye. figs. 334, 335.) 


DECORATIVE METALWORK AND JEWELLERY. 


699 Mycenae, inlaid dagger: cats hunting water birds. Obv. and rev, (Ath. Mitth. vi. 8.) 
5891 Part of the uby. of above on a larger scale. 
481 Mycenae: inlaid dagger: lion-hunt scene. (Cf. Schuchhardt, fig. 227.) 
693 es ἦ A warriors cuntending with lions: lions hunting deer. 
3958 Collection of Mycenaean daggers restored. : 
346 Gold niask from shatt-grave. (Schl. Aye. fig. 474.) 
8953 2 human and 1 lion masks, diadem and ox’s head with double axe. 
3957 Gold diadem from Mycenae. 


PREHELLENIC ANTIQUITIES 


METALWORE, continued. 


3517 Portion of a diadem. (Schuchhardt, fig. 149.) 
845 Diadem. (Schuchhardt, fig. 153.) 

3518 Gold breastplate, outline sketch of spiralic design. (Cf. Schuchhardt, fig. 256.) 
3476 Dise with octopod design. (Schuchhardt, fig. 190.) 
3474 >»,  designof wavy band. (Schuchhardt, tig. 189.) 

6557 Gold discs and buttons from Mycenae. 

8912 Small gold shrine and goddess, (Schl. Aye. fig. 423.) 

1079 Mycenae : silver ox’s head. (Schl. MWye. tig. 327.) 

3956 ΗΣ τῇ from ἃ photograph. 
876 Tagment of a silver bowl with siege scene. (Ἐφ. "Apx. 1891, pl. 2. 2.) 
496 Mycenue: alleged ‘cup of Nestor.’ 


3520 i gold cup with rosettes. (Schl. Myce. fig. 344.) 

3521 a » With fluted ornament. (Schl. Myc. fig. 342.) 

3601 Vaphio: gold cups with bull-catching scenes. (Gardner, fig. 1.) 

3954 9 » two views of the cup with the bull decoyed. 

3955 ἣν +a τὸ shewing vhe bulls being caught in nets. 


2533 Bronze vase-handle : bulls and demons holding jugs ; from Boeotia. 
335 Interior of gold cup with spiral decoration, from Aegina. (J. H.S. xiii. p. 196 ) 
6412 Mycenaean jewellery from Aegina. (Cf. J.A.S. xiii.) 
8414 7 3 
190 Briann’ s Grease from second city at Troy. 
3906 Gold ornaments of Mycenaean style found at Troy. (Schuchhardt, p. 65.) 
216 Trojan jewellery worn by Mme. Schliemann. 
4818 Mochlos: Early Minoan gold ornaments, 


WRITING. 


3818 Cretan seal-stones, prismatic, with pictographic signs. 

5148 Clay tablet with Minoan inscription. 

3885 Clay tablet with linear script, from the original. 

3807 Clay tablets with linear scripts. (B.S.d. vi. pl. 1.) 

7099 Fragment of libation table, Palaikastro, with Minoan inscription. 
9814 The Phaistos disc. 


EGYPTIAN CONTACTS. 


3510 Designs from Cretan seal-stones and Egyptian scarabs compared. (J HS. xiv. 327 ) 
2740 Aegean vases (Kamarais type) from Kahun. (J.H.S. xi. pl. 14.) 
2731 Egyptian statuette, from Cnossos. (Hy. Evp/. Fund Report, 1899-1900, p. 60 tf ) 
3526 Cartouche of King Khyan, from Cnossos. (B.S. . vii. fig. 21.) 
8808 Egyptian ivory statuettes froin Palaikastro. 
5189 Upper part of an ape in relief, with cartouche of Amenketep II. from Mycenae, 
5188 Vase from Mycenae, with cartouche of Amenhetep IIT. 
5842 Thebes, tomb of Senmut, fresco of Keftiu, ca. 1500 B.c. 
6689 Fresco of Keftiu, detail. (Hall, Oldest Civilisatiun of Greece, frontispiece. ) 
2709 Kefti vases trom Rekhmara tomb, outline drawing. 
3534 τ single example, outline drawing. (2. 100.) 
3529 Spiral ornament on columns, photographed in seu. (Petrie, Tell-el-d mura, pl. 10.) 
35380 Nefer-hotep ceiling: drawing. (Prisse d’Avennes, Hist. de l'art égyptien, 81.) 
3531 Egyptian spiralic design, outline drawing. (zd. 83.) 
3532 Egyptian painted design : spirals and lotus, 
1010 Gryphons, Egyptian (Aa-hotep) and Mycenaean. (Schuchhardt, tig. 186.) 
834 Egyptian lions and solar disc: outline drawing. (J.H.S. xxi. Ρ. 162.) 
1004 Egyptian fresco painting, bull and lion (unpublished). 


3527 " τῷ Sy bull. (Petrie, Tell-el-4marna, pl. 3.) 
3528 Ἔ a $3 calf. (Petrie, Tell-el- Amarna, pl. 4.) 
1006 4 τ ry Cat hunting (from original), B.M. No. 170. 
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1045 
1039 
2744 


1661 
1662 
1663 
4696 
1047 
1051 
1055 


6398 
6399 
6400 
9922 
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2034 
9923 


2930 
2931 
2932 
2044 
2045 
2048 
3760 

672 
S444 
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VI. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


NON-HELLENIC. 
Egyptian, 


Ghizeh, view of the pyramids during inundation. 


” 


‘sy δὰ oy nearer View, 


Medinet Habu, column in temple of Antoninus Pins. 


Eastern. 


Abu Mt., Jain temple at Deulwara : columns and shrine. 


” 


hall of elephants, 


a ᾽᾽ 


Bailoor, near Bangalore, Indian temple. 
Khorsabad, palace of Sargon: restoration. (Perrot and Chipiez, ii. pl. 5.) 
Persepolis, palace of Darius, portico. (Cf. Perrot and Chipiez, v. ἤν. 302.) 


” 


3}. 


royal tomb, (Cf. Perrot and Chipiez, v. pl. 1.) 
propylaea of Xerxes. (Cf. Perrot and Chipiez, vy. pl. 2.) 


Phrygian. 


Arslan Kaya, Phrygian monument at. 
Bakshish, Phrygian monument at. 
Demirli, Phrygian monument at. 


2 


lion tomb (drawing by A. C. Blunt). 


Gelembe, rock-cut tomb at. 
Yasili-Kaia, ‘Tomb of Midas’ (drawing by A. C. Blunt). 


Lueiun, 


Makri (Telmessus), Lycian rock-cut tomb. 


” 


οἱ group of Lycian rock-cut tombs. 
sa the large broken Ionic tomb. 

oe elif and rock cut tombs. 

ἐδ Lycian reck-ent tomb in Acropolis, 
“s Lycian tomb on shore. 


Myra, cliff of tombs ahove theatre, 
Xanthos, Lycian tomb and ‘ Harpy tomb’ zn situ. 


” 


Tomb of Payava B.M, Sketch of the tomb ia sitw by Scharf. 
Sculpt. ii. pl. 5.) 


PRE-HELLENIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Cnossos, palace-plan 1901-2. (4.8.4, vii. frontispiece.) 


me, 1906. (Lagrange, Créte Ancienne, pl. 1.) 
W. court from S W. portico, 
theatral area. 


6 the throne and adjoining seats, 
fs the tank from N.W. 
magazines. 


halls on E. slope restored. (B.S. A. vii. p. 111.) 


upper portion of one of the stairways. 
quadruple staircase. 


(BM. Cot. 


B8192 
BS8191 
B671 
B8402 
B8403 
B8404 
BS188 
B8405 
B8407 
BS8408 
Β8409 
Β8410 
B8426 
B8417 
B8418 
B8420 
B8421 
B8190 
B8422 
B8423 
B8i24 
478 


- 


ARCHITECTURE 65 
PREHELLENIC ARCHITECTURE, continued. 
Cnossos (confd.), view looking W. from upper E.W. corridor. (B.S.4, vill. p. 37, fly, 17.) 
» Viewin lower E.W. corridor, looking E. (B.S.+. vill. p. 35, fig. 16.) 
τ hall of colonnades, restored section. (8, 3, ἱ, vii. p. 106.) 
a hall of the double axes, cross-section looking W. 
Ws $4 fiom the tower. 
a 53 vastern part. (B.S. viii. p. 43, fig. 22. 
55 plan ‘aa section of the shrine of the double axes. (δὲ δὶς ἐς viii, tig. 55.) 
ὃ; room of stone bench. (8. 5. 4. vii. p. 79, fig. 44.) 
᾿ pillar shewing double axe marks. 
Me 35 drainpipes. 
35 drainage system. 
”? ΕΣ ” 
ae system of rainwater drainage, 
a royal villa, plan and section, (B.S. 4. ix. pl. 1.) 
τὲ > 959 View of the throne room. (δ. δι, ix. fig. 89.) 
ἊΨ 29 2} 
Delos, cave-temple of ἀραϊϊο; rock-eut aiteoe 
ἊΝ # Sy from without. 
Ὁ ΗΝ from within. 
» view tow ards Rheneia, shewing back of cave-temple. 
Dimini (Thessaly), doorway of leshive tomb. 
Epidaurus, Cyclopean bridge, near. 
Gha: plan of the fortress. (Tsountas and Manatt, p. 376.) 
Hagia Triada, N.E. angle of later palace from N. 
53 3 main staircase. 
τ: oe stair to upper floor to S. of ‘ Men’s Megaron’ from W. 
ἣ ᾿ς ‘Men’s Megaron’ from Ἐν, 
” ” 3») 3} 
Ὦ 3 drainage system. 
re staircase and room 7 on plan in Monumenti. 
Kirk Kilisse (Thrace): tholos tom), Hellenic in date, front view. 
δ Pi ὃς as side view, 
Malta, Caring; Η building: plan. (P.B.S.R. vi. pl. 5.) 
= ΡΣ τλῆ (Ρ. BSR, vi. pl. 6.) 
Be Hogiar Kim, general view. 
$3 7 niche outside C. 
323 22 3) a? 
by. me excavation under floor of W. 
33 Mnaidra, plan. (P.B.S.R. vi. pl. 20.) 
i ἢ; niche in Εἰ, restored. 
+5 33 ‘table leg’ in G. 
% 35 main entrance into E. (The references are to Mayr, Vorgeschichtliche 
ἯΙ i H. I. restored. Denkmadler, and Prehistoric Malta. 
”? ΕΣ 23 ΣΣ 
Ἢ ΕἾ view into A before restoration. 
33 53 view from A. 
23 31 3 31 
” ” subsidiary building. 
"5 Pe coast near. 
τ Santa Verna, plan. (P.B.S.R. vi. pl. 28.) 
3 Torre Tal Wilgia, exterior. 
ss δὴ interior. 


Ἢ Torre Tal Janhar. 
Mycenae, ground plan. (Schuchhardt.) 
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PREHELLENIC ARCHITECTURS, continued. 


4600 Mycenae (vonfiaucd), Lion gate. 


3044 3 Lion gate, nearei view. 
2065 ἈΦ ἢ from within. 
3428 % wall and tower below Lion gate. 
8565 a postern in the N. wall of citadel. 
6543 PP palace, restoration, (Perrot and Chipiez, vi. pl. 11.) 
3903 ἢ ‘ Treasury of Atreus,’ ground plan. 
3909 . ἂν 5 longitudinal section. 
2060 <5 δὲ dromos and facade. 
2563 oe Fe v4 restoration of farade. (Perrot ant Chipiez, vi. pl. 6.) 
6565 ‘5 4; #3 doorway, present state. 
6268 ἣ ἐς ΕἾ ἣν as reconstrueted in B.M. 
6567 Si = a 4 capital in BLM. 
884 35 ey ΤᾺ capital restored. (Pachstein, Jonaxhe Cap. Fig. 42.) 
6450 ‘ 35 τς decoration of the tavade. Ath. Nat. Mus. 
6453 s Bs - ν ᾿ς detail, Ath. Nat. Mus. 
1335 ἐν ἀπ 3 Mycenaean and Dorie profiles. (J. H.S. vii. p. 163.) 
1677 3 ον ἣν interior. 
3274 ἢ Ἢ #9 Ἢ roof seen from below, 
2560 3 a a τὴ restored. (Perrot and Chipiez, vii, pl. 7. 
1680 53 Mme. Schliemann’s Treasury, the facade. 
2062 a ν ss interior. 
7199 3 » » detail of the interior of, 
1434 τ lintel of roofless Treasury. 
5850 Orchomenos, Treasury of Minyas, gate from without. 
1042 33 τὺ 34 ceiling, (Collignon, 1, fig 19.) 
1456 Palaikastro, view of cross roads. 
1454 3 main street from N.W. 
1455 4 τὸ », continued. 
1457 4 side street (=). 
7085 δ: main street, block A on right. 
48 Phaistos, plan. (d/h. Milt, xxx. pl 19) 
£296 ἣν general view. 
5164 3 ‘Piazza occidentale inferiore’: view looking E. 
5297 3) 37 2” 77 
7385 ΕΣ ? a? 4. 
7384 “ἢ ‘Corte centiale* from S. 
5902 Phylakopi, S.W. angle and bastion of great wall. (Phadukogi, fig. 4.) 
4112 τῷ the walls of the citadel. 
5908 ὧς the well mouth. (Phylakopi, tig. 10.) 
7260 Praesos, view of the large house (* almond tree house’). 
7544 τς street ascending the Acropolis. 
B8182 Sardinia, Aiga nuraghe. (P.B.S.R.-v. p. 97.) 
BS501 ᾿ Losa umaghe. 
B8502 $i ΠΥ entrance to one of the outer towers. 
BS8185 " Malrone and Oroto nuraghes. (#neye. Brit. xxiv, 214, 3-4.) 
BS184 re Melas and Nwi-Losa nurayhes. (ed. 1-2.) 
B3183 ὡς Srigidann ‘Giant's Tomb.’ (PBS. 1 νὸν. 119.) 
BS8186 τ Voes nuraghe : plans aud sections. (ad. v. p. 92.) 
302 Tiryns, ground plan. 
2715 ) ‘5 »5 compaied with Mycenae. (7.2.8. xx, p. 181.) 
400 ΓΞ τ » οἵ Meoaron, 
6183 ὃν restoration of citadel. 
οὔτι bis a of E. side of facade of fortress, (Perrot and Chipiez, vi. pl. 8.) 


$67 ‘ x of Αἴθουσα δώματος. 


ARCHITECTURE 67 


PREHELLENIC ARCHITECTURE, continued. 


6688 Tiryns (continued), restored seviion of Megaron. (J. HS. vii. p. 165, fig. 4.) 


3430 Ἂν τς 5 taken from northern flanking tower. 
2166 ss general view of whole mound. 

8951 95 55 E. side. 

2167 »» approach to the E. gateway. 

1672 3 the E. gateway from within. 

4505 ἐν view from E. gateway. 

4606 Ἢ great E. gateway. 

1679 ns the same postern from within. 

3432 3 staircase in W. wall. 

1673 τ, staircase in W. wall and sallvport. 

3903 an transverse section through S. wall. 

4510 » 8. gallery, looking E. 

2168 »  Yiewof the ‘ bathroom.’ 

3536 5 masoury, detail, from inside. 

4607 ἣν detail of the masoniy of the exterior of ΕΠ wall. 

1676 anta base, fiom the great pr»pylaea, shewing saw-matks, 


a? 
5971 Troy, plan. (Dorpfeld, 7roja, pl. 3.) 
7947 », section shewing different strata. (Dorpfeld, Zroja, p. 32, tig. ὁ.) 
7948 » 2nd city, plan of gateway (id., p. 32, fig. 10.) 
2569 »» plan of houses, (Perrot and Chipiez, vi. fig. 48.) 
5607 » Ist city, traces of 
5599 », 2nd city, great ramp. 


5600 i 33 walls of adobe. 

5601 » 6theity, walls of building on the S. side. 

5602 % another view of preceding. 

5963, 5, blocked gate leading to well. 

1485 Py) the great N.E. tower (with the walls and steps of the 8th city). 
5903 3 τῷ ascent to the palace. 


1485 » 8th city, N.E. walls and stairway (with the tower of the 6th city) 


831 Fresco from Cnossos, favade of a Minoan temple. (J. ALS. xxi. pl. 5.) 


882. ,, ” a rr restored (ad. p. 193.) 
8431 Painted architectural friezes from Tiryns. 
8432 "9 ᾽» ” 
8433 


3) 7 37 
235 Design of frieze of glass-paste and alabaster from Tiryns. (Collignon, fig. 26.) 
5201 Small porphyry frieze of similar dengn from Cnossos. (B.S. +f. vil. p. 55.) 
5212 Tablets of porcelain mosaics shewing houses and towers fiom Cnossos, (8.8.4. visi. 
p. 15, fig. 8.) 


DORIC ARCHITECTURE. 
423 Aegina, temple from N.W. 


7634 és » from N.E. 
1953 es >»  ftromS.b. 
8972 3} m9 33 ᾽3 
5171 3 » interior view shewing blocks grooved for lifting. 
5187 Agrigentum, temple of Castor and Pollux (partly reconstructed). 
5189 an τ Concord, general view of E. end. 
4180 ” ἐν ἡ W. front. 
79415 Μὰ, ἢ Juno, distant view. 
7944 “4 ΤΊ .». W. end. 
7943 % κα » ὦ end. 
4171} a ΕΠ ry Ν, side. 
7182 τὸ ΕΞ >> substructure, S. side. 
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COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF LANTERN SLIDES 


DORIC ARCHITECTURE, continued. 


Agrigentum (routinue’), temple of Juno, block of architrave, grooved for lifting. 
temple of Juno, architrave and capitals. 


τῷ 35 3) «capital. 
τὰ ΞΞ Zeus, fallen figme of Atlas. 
Athens, Parthenon, plan. 
a ὃ; sectional view of E. end restored. (Niemann.) 
as is restored. (Williams, Virws fa Gre ev.) 
5 $9 from N.W. 
ἣν <3 from N.W. 
3 33 from NE. 
ys δ from N.E. 
ar a from 8.E. 
ΕΝ 43 interior looking S.E. 
ay he interior lovking W. 
5 55 interior looking N.E. 
ΗΠ Pe outer wall of cella and northeyn colonnade. 
δὴ bs architectural details, substructure, E, end of 8. side, exposed. 
” a »᾽ ᾿ς substructure now shewing above ground. 
5 7» ἣν +,  N.side. Curvature of stylobate. 
ΑἹ τ 3 >, steps on Ν. side, shewing curvature. 
” ” τ 3 a capital (in B, M.). 
” ” ia » 8 Capital on the Acropolis. 
᾽» ts 3 » Unfinished drum on the Acropolis. 
3 ” i ;, drums shewing method of superimposition. 
2 ” ” »  4triylyph on the Acropolis. 
” » "» . ablock of the architrave on the Acropolis. 
τὰ a5 3 3 one of the ‘setting-out marks.’ 
Ἢ Propylaea, plan. 
τῷ 3 W. front. 
os os from W. 
᾽» 3 N.W. hall (Pinacotheca). 
ἣν i N.E, hall (unfinished. ) 
Pr "3 S.E hail (unfinished.) 
ὧν ‘5 from interior of Acropolis. 
" 7 anta shewing fineness of jointing, where unshaken. 
+3 Theseum 
ἣν 3 another view. 
3 3 entasis of the columns. 
” ” S. colonnade. 
Ἢ Agora gateway. 
Corinth, Old Temple and Acrocorinthus looking E. 
"3 7 from ΝΟ Εν 


oP + group of capitals tn situ. 
Delos, two ‘ bull-triglyphs.’ 
» a ‘bull-triglyph,’ as 1e-erected in the entablature. 
Delphi, Athenian treasury, as now re-elected. 
93 restoration of facade. (Delphes, ii. pl. 12, a.) 


29 ᾽Σ 
Ὁ» temple of Apollo, viewed fiom above. 


cad ” 3) a a 
2 ” a polygonal facing. 


Epidaurus, temp'e of Asklepios (restored section.) 

Metapontum, archaic Doric capital in situ. 

Nemea, view of the temple. 

Olympia, plan of Heracum, exedra, Metroon. (02. Mappe, vi. B.) 
ὩΣ Exedra and Heracum: restored. (ΟἹ, pl. 129.) 


- aan 


ARCHITECTURE 69 


DORIC ARCHITECTURE, evntinued. 


2672 Olympia (vontd.), Exedra aul Heracum : east front and elevation : restored. (ΟἿ, pl. 84.) 

3506 ΕΣ Heraeum seen from S. 

3947 + 43 » from 8.E. 

4014 35 "τ » N.E. angle. 

348, oh, Maa! aoe 

3273 τὸ oy the W. end. 

2668 "ἡ τ columns restored. (Ol. pl. 21.) 

2667 - Ἕ ᾿ς (91. pl. 20.) 

2665 ἣν temple of Zeus: ground plan. (02, pl. 9.) 

2666 ἣν ἐπ ᾿ (t) east front, restored ; (6) cross section. (02. pl. 10.) 

8504 Ss yy Pe view from N. (near Pelopion). 

1323 τ ᾽ν My restored. 

2683 3 ee re another restoration. (97. pl. 132.) 

7184 ὦ 3 ἐπ restoration of interior. 

2656 ον 4 ἯΣ interior, present state. (Ol. pl. 24.) 

4622 Ps ἢ Νὴ fallen capital at E. end. 

4616 ἢ τὸ Ἢ shattered column on Δ, side. 

4619 ἮΝ Ἢ 5 site of the statue of Olympian Zeus. 

7-00 Ἢ ἢ detail of pavement. 

2659 33 Treasuries of Gela and Megara, looking SW. (07. pl. 5a.) 

2675 Pe τὸ δ painted terracotta fagade, (7 pl. 117.) 

2664 sts Ἢ ot Selinus and Metapontum. (91. pl. 7b.) 

2681 re “5 of Sicyon, with Metroon restored. (7, pl. 131.) 

2673 οὶ δ restored corner of a treasury, shewing colouring. (Οἱ, pl. 112.) 

2674 τ Ἢ various fraginents of marble shewing painted ornamentation. (()], 
pl. 113.) 

8981 Phigaleia (Bassae), Temple of Apollo, general view fiom N.W. 

1969 4 % 4 δε from N.W. (taken at slightly lower altitude). 

8980 33 Ἢ ἣν ΝΜ from the N. end 

1970 Ὁ 3 Ἢ oy nearer view of the N. end. 

1972 τ Re τ Τ᾿ interior looking 5 

1971 δὲ ἣν ie ἢ interior of the cella looking 5. E. 

1885 τ 43 +5 τ another view of the interior. 

6309 distant view. (Williams, Pvews in Greece). 

3440 Posidonia (Paesta ti), femple of Posidon fiom S.E. with Baia behind, 

5726 33 33 on another view. 

5182 ἥν ΙΝ" of view in colonnade, shewing upper storey. 

6003-5 35 43 s3 other views, 

5186 59 the Basilica. general view, 

5185 "Ἢ ἢ, nearer view shewing entasis of the columns. 

6007 » a another view. 

6009 ΝΕ ἣν the temple of Ceres. 

4014 Rhamuus, stylobate of the temple of Nemesis. 

6321 Segesta, the unfinished temple, near view. 

TA54 es yy Ἢ interior view. 

2344 "9 a ᾽᾽ ” ” 

2348 Selinus, Temple A, capital in centre of ruins. 

2349 π᾿ »  B,S.W. angle. 

4194 7" «  C, capital in centre of ruins. 

2350 3) ΠῚ 2 ” 2} 2 

2351 55 τὰ .» part of entablature as recomposed on the N. side. 

2352 »" » Ρ, capital at N.W. angle. 

4195 ” 2 ” ” ” »” 

2353 $5 ὡς », drum at Ἐς end, shewing plaster. 

2354 ᾿ς »  #, capital at W. end, 

4191 ” 7 37 ” 


~ 
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DORIC ARCHITECTURE, continued. 


2355 Selinus (cont.nued), Temple F, capital at W. ewd. 

4189 ᾿ Temple F, eapital. 

2356 re »  G, capital at E. end. 

4187 2 3) 35 32) 

2357 5 τς τ ,. incentre of ruins. 

2358 3 5 .. unfluted drums on N. side. 

2359 Ως 4 », diums on which the fluting has been begun. 
2360 35 τ; ., blocks cut away to lighten structure. 

4193 ᾿ O, capital, 


6912 Sparta, traces of the eighth century temple. 


6911 7% 33 bey 25 
1543 Sunium temple from N.E. 

8971 “i re 5 Learer view. 
1545 ἧς » from tke N. 

1549 » ie aS: 

1546 3 2 5. colonnade. 


5975 Syracuse, intriior of cathedral, furmerly temple of Artemis, shewiny Doric columns, 


A6 Anta ofa Doric Temple. (Baumeister, pl. 46.) Coloured slide. 
5290 Diagram of the optical corrections of a Dorie temple. (Choisy, re. i. p. 407.) 
5280 ΕΣ 7) 2 2 ey a” p 406.) 


IONIC ARCHITECTURE. 


8235 Aezani (Tchavdyr-issar), temple from the N.W. 
5476 Athens, the Erechtheum, plan, (4th. ΔΑΓ 1904, pl. vi.) 


228 re a plan. 
3013 Sy 3 general view from S. 
1480 5 3 3 from W., shewing reconstruction (1908). 
1932 ΤΆ is ἢ from N.W. 
7606 > x N. porch, 1905. 
1933 ἡ 9 33 before restoration. 
639 . τ᾿ $3 W. side, as now re-erected. 
4541 a3 os rr floor of, shewing opening. 
643 5 ae Ἢ lower portion of pitlar. 
645 a 35 es the ceiling. 
1080 fe Ν 5 N. door. 
3940 3 "9 is detail of decoration of lintel. 
1934 A ᾿Ξ ἣν mouldings. 
41685 3 35 ss corner capital of. 
4686 3 3 95 lacunaria, detail of. 
949 Νὴ Ἢ vengaged columns of W. end, before reconstruction. 
90. τ 5 porch of the Maideus from S.E. 
7129 » ” "3 "» ” 
4163 ὃς ἢ 3 ἐν from S.W. 
3015 a ” >? 37 3. 
8016 3h 3s > 33 one of the Maidens in situ. 
3023 25 Nike Apteros Temple, frum the Propylaea. 
3022 Ὁ 3 Ὧν ἊΝ looking S.W. 
3933 ay 3) τῷ sy entablature im sifu. 
4544 3 capital hy Mnesicles in the Propylaea. 
658 5 Tonic capital from Kynosarges. (ef. Ζ δι ἐς iti, p. 96). 
5491 Delphi, treasury of Cnidians. Restoration of favade. (HMelphes, ii. pl. 11, @.) 
5192 τὴ +3 ον Caryatides, upper portions. (Delphes, iv. pl. 20.) 
6373 ” ” ” as reconstructed τῷ Louvre. 


td 


Didyma, 
Σ 


7» 
ΣΣ 

Bleusis, 

Ephesus 
a3 


7) 


a 
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IONIC ARCHITECTURE, continued. 


temple of Apollo, decorated column base. 


5 Me panelled bas» of column, 
δὴ 3 Gorgoncion forming part of entablatuie 
2᾽ ”? 22 74 δ 8, 


Tonic capital. 


temple of Artemis, restoration. (B.M. Cat. of Seulpture, IL. fig. 9.) 
ἣν 5% Tonic capital as formerly reconstructed. ΒΔΕ, 
o ὦν >, Views of a frayment, identified 1913, now inserted. 


lion head from cornice. (B.M. Z'phesus, pl. 51.) 


Samos, the Heraion, detail of the basis of a column. 


ν᾽ 


a 


3 
Sardis, t 


3) 2? 2? 
? basis of a column, 
33 
33 portion of an Tonie capital. 


emple of Cybele. 


The vine as the origin of characteristic forms im Ionie architecture (from a sketch by 


Scharf.) 


Athens, 


ν᾽ 


Baalbek, 


” 


CORINTHIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


choragic monument of Lysicrates. 


3 9 i another view. 
τ 45 Ἢ restored, 
the Olympieum from the N.W. 
᾿ξ » Ἐν 
3 fallen capital, 
ἕο ‘A abacus of fallen column. 
9 τς base of fallen column. 
‘Tower of the Winds.’ 
ss * another view. 
Ὑν cs and the Roman agora. 
Corinthian capital near gate of well in Asklepieion. 
γέ capitals in the theatre of Dionysus, 


fore court of great temple. 
smaller temple, doorway with key-stone raised. 
“4 Ἢ detail of doorway. 
” >» capitals. 
οὗ 3, detail of doorway. 
octagonal temple (‘Temple of Venus’). 
detail of the ceiling of the best preserved temple. 


Diocaesarea, temple near. 


Eleusis, 


eapital near Appius Pulcher’s Gate. 


Epidaurus, tholos of Polyclitus, present state. 


ΠΣ 


” "ἢ capital from, 
» Pm lion-headed cornice fiom. 


3) 
Nimes, Maison Cairce. 


Olba, tem 


ple of Zeus. 


>,  colonnade. 


Olympia 
a? 
22 


2 


the Leonidaeum : comice. 


δὲ i as reconstiucted. 
Philippeum, present state. 
oe elevation 1estored. (UZ. pl. 80.) 


Palmgra, teinple of the Sun, outer peristyle. (Cf ud. pl. 21.) 


2 77) 


a -, smaller peristyle. (Cf. id. pl. 21.) 


“EO. εἴ 
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CORINTHIAN ARCHITECTURE, continued. 


4, 7.) 


4309 Kanytelideis, Basilica No. 1, interior of apse. 


4310 
4311 
4312 
$535 
2599 
4313 
4314 
4315 
4316 
4317 
5785 
4331 
4330 
2902 
2903 


” ” 


” ” 


᾽ 


2 
Kermasti, mosyjue of Lal 


” 


No. 4, int-rior of apse. 


” 


Konia, near: monastery of S. Chariton. 


Korghoz, Basilica No. 
ΕΣ 
3 23 
33 


3 ” 


. 2, doorway. 


1, engaged column in W. 


window in N.E. apse. 
(ad. p. 18, 
interior looking N. ( 


No, 3, engaged capital in central apse. 


Koropissus, early church at. 


Meram, S. Eustathios from the S.E. 
Silleh, S. Michael's from the ΝΥ, 


(id. p. 23, 


Trebizond, church of S. Sophia 


” a ” 


engaged capitals and prothesis. 


engaged capital in narthex. 
a Shahin: pierced stone grill. 


(id. p. 393, 


Pompeii, temple of Isis. 
is ΕΣ Fortuna Augusta. 
ΩΣ $4 Vespasian (=‘ Temple of Mercury’). 
Rome, temple of Antonius and Faustina. 
55 ἣν 53 96 portico from the side. 
3 : Castor and Pollux. 
Acanthus growth. (Jahrb. xi. p. 122, fig. 4.) 
ἐς ἢ (Kerner and Olivier, Nat. Hist. vi. p. 772, fig. 434.) 
BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE. 
Heclesiastical Architecture. 
(i) Asiatic, ke. 
Ak Kale, exterior of cruciform from W. (Rev. Arch, vii. p. 392, fig, 6.) 
Anazarbus, Basilica No. 1, fragment of rornice. (ἰδ, p. 15, fig. 11.) 

Pe γῇ », lintel of door. (τ), p. 16, tig. 12 ) 

3 τ »,  acanthus bracket. (cd. p. 17, fig. 13.) 

<5 5 35 detail, (/d. p. 18, fig. 14.) 

95 5 No 3, 8. door, (¢d. p. 25, fig. 21.) 

Ancyra (Angora), Church of δ. Clement, detail of the vaulting of the dome. 
Binbirkilisse, No. 8, mouldings. (Aer. drch. viii. p 400, fig. 11.) 
Budrum, Northen Basilica, exterion of apse. (/d. vii. p. 3, fig 2.) 
a re ἣν cayntal outside apse. (id. p. 7. fig. 4.) 
Cyzicus, church of 8. Nicolas at Palatia in Marmara. (J. HS. xxix. pl. 3.) 
Daouleh, church No. 1, nave and S. aisle. (Rew. dreh. vii. p. 234, tig. 6 ) 
i Ν detail of arcade of nave. (cd. p, 235, fig. 7.) 
55 ee 8, interior of apse. (ed p, 240, fig. 11.) 
3 a 6, τὴ »» (ad. p. Q44, fig. 18.) 
us »> 18, door aud niche in one of the parallel chambers. 
fig. 3.) 

τ » 14, W. facade of chamber A. (id. p. 398, fig. 8.) 
oe 3. ἐξ i a C. (id. p. 399, tig. 9.) 
Ἢ is », carved lintel. (ἡ, p. 899, fig. 10.) 
αν » 15, EL facade. (id. ix. p. 19, fig. 13.) 
es tomb. (‘d viii. p. 250, fig. 26.) 

Kalolimno, pavement of church of H. Soter. (8.5. 4. xiii. p. 296.) 

-91 Kalycadnus River, monastery at Koja Kalessi. 


(Cf. J.H.S. Supp. 11. figs. 1, 3, 


(Rev. Arch, vii. p. 399, fig. 14.) 
(id. γ. 400, fig. 15.) 
(ui. p. 409, fig 25.) 

(ad. p. 411, fig. 26.) 


wall. (Aer. Arch. viii. p. 11, fig. 4.) 
(id. p. 14, fig. 7.) 

tig. 11 ) 

aw, p. 19, fig. 12) 

(-d. p. 27, fig. 19 ) 


(Rev. Arch. ix. p. 26, fig. 23.) 


fig. 18.) 


6230 
9619 
9620 


4700 


2861 
6276 
3962 
7335 
7338 
7339 
7340 
3963 
7635 
3964 
5557 
2867 
2865 
2863 
2479 
2543 
3985 
3986 
3987 


9317 
9315 
1942 
1946 
1940 
1939 
1518 
1521 
3486 
1421 
2029 
3491 
2242 
3038 
9672 
9674 
8551 
8552 
8550 
9095 
9406 
8560 
9418 
8544 
8545 
9679 
8555 
8561 
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BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE, continved. 


Triglia (Bithynia), colonnade of mosque with Byzantine capitals. 


7 S.E. capital of dome of mosque. (8.8.4. xiii. p. 286, No. 


is N.E. capital supporting dome. 


Sohag (Egypt), the Red Monastery : entrance to church. 


(ii) Islands. 


Astypalaea, church οἵ Panagia Portaritissa, the screen. 
Chios, Pyryi, church of the Holy Apostles. 
Patmos, general view of monastery from the W. 


32 


3 


ΕΣ 


monastery an 


d town. 


ἐὴ court looking 5. 

ἮΝ », fountain. 

45 terrace above S. side of court. 
ἢ the battlements. 

#3 the courtyard. 


the convent o 


f the Apocalypse. 


interior of ‘the cave of the Apocalypse.’ 
Skopelos, church of Metamorphosis, the screen. 
church of Evangelistria, the screen. 


chuich of 5 


. Athanasius, the screen. 


Thasos, Aluke, Byzantine capitals formed into stairway, 
Kakerachi, the scinantroa of the church. 
Thera, Perissa, church at. 


2 


(1) Huropean. 


Arta church of ’Ay:os Βασίλιος. 
», church of “Ayia Παραγαρήτρια. 
Athens, small metropolitan clurch, 8. side. 


” 
2? 
” 
” 
a? 


” 


2) 
Athos, 


32 3) 


a 20 


” 2” 


2) 32 
Kapnikareia from the Εἰ, 


church of Hol 


re W. end. 
2, W. facade, detail of reliets. 
2 2 


2} 
99 interion : door of the narthex. 


y Apostles, 


church of H, Soter on N. slope of A-ropolis. 


5. Theodore. 
ruined church 


of 8. Thomas. 


δ. John the Hunter, monastery of. 
Byzantine fragments on the Acropolis. 
Chiliandari Monastery : general view. 


32 


” 


3) 
Docheiareiou M 


27) 


fe staircase to gnest rooms. 
#3 the great tower. 
39 well-house and church. 
35 gateway from within. 
ὅς Staitcase to guest-rooms. 
ἣν <5 detail of the church. 
Dionysiou Monastery: general view from W. 
3 fiom 8. 
onastery : refectory (exterior). 
3 S.E. (apsidal) and central domes of church. 
τ ehurch from E, 


ΤΣ 
Esphigménou 3 


Tonastery : a general view from landward (S.) side. 


Gregoriou Monastery : view from sea. 


“Μὰ 
ζυ 
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BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE, continued. 


8534 Athos (vautinwd), Iveron Monastery: general view. 
8556 »,  Karakadllon Monastery : Ἐς range aud clock-tower. 
8548 »,  Nastamonitou Monastery: entrance. 

8530 ,».  Koutloumousion Monastery : cloister and N, side of church. 
8578 9 3 ον the great tower. 
8558 :,  Lanra Monastery : the phiale. 

8537 .,  Pantokrdtoros Monastery: general view from sea. 
8538 ὧν i entrance. 

9689 »  H. Paulou Monastery: general view. 

8559, . ie i 

8533 ,,  Philothéou Monastery: S, side of church. 

8442 »,  Roussiko Monastery : general view, seaward side. 
12038, i - 2 ἣν 

1204 5 5 zs part of the building. 

8540 »»  Simopetra Monastery : va Si 

9688 ) Fs from the sea. 

1210 " es 53 buildings of, with windlass, 
1211 - "ἢ aqueduet at. 

1212 3 Ἢ 7. Bishop and Abbot at. 
1215 τ 3 "3 group of monks at. 

8536 »>  Stavronikéeta Monastery: from N, 

8527 »,  Vatopédi Monastery: general view. 

9670 ee δ a5 gateway ftom within. 

8529 τς 5 Ἧς court with beil-tower, 

9669 ὃν a3 ἐν church, S. side. 

9696 % 3 "7 » N. chapel. 

968. », Xenophontos Monastery : seawaid front. 

8524 »,  Xeropotdmou Monastery : &. end of church. 

8522 ᾿ ᾿: ἣν 8.E. corner of court. 
8549 »,  Zographou Monastery : Εν range and clock-tower, 
2969 Constantinople, 8. Irene fiom E 

9653 bs SS. Sergius and Bacchus fiom ἘΝ 

3916 5: δι Sophia from the Hippodiome. 

2967 ἣν Ν the apses, 

3917 x ΓΝ interior. 

2976 Ἢ Yeni Valideh mosyue. 


673 Daou, general view of church with Pentelicus behind. (B.$.4. ix. pl. 14.) 
676 », detail of eikonostasis, 

1526 Daphni, court of the convent. 

7619 ie i 

1527~32 Ὁ, mosaics in the convent: a series of six saints. 

4586 $5 musaic in dome of convent. 

7612 Ligourio, chuich of S$. Nicolas, 

2329 Loukou, courtyard of monastery. 

4281 Messene (Ithome), monastery, general view. 


au” 


1499 δὰ " Ἢ entrance. 

8994 Meteora, H. Triada Monastery. 

8989 a H. Stephanos Monastery. 

9324 δῇ 3 the church. 

9325 ἐῷ 5 interior of monastery, 
5725 Mistra, church of Pantanassa, geneial view. 
1594 i τ τὰ the tower, 

1593 “ View from the chuich of the Pantanassa. 
2334 ὃς Authentiko Monastery, exterior, 

2336 ἣν Evangelistria Monastery, exterior. 


2338 τὰ Peribleptos Monastery, detail of cikono-tasis. 


2876 
2663 
2661 
2036 
1524 
2387 
2388 
2389 
7677 
7678 
7676 
7687 
2916 
7682 
7681 
7956 
2392 
7959 
7683 
7684 
7685 
7686 
7957 
7958 
7679 

436 

437 

438 

439 
1581 
1580 

440 
2848 
2845 
2035 


2007 
9314 
2400 
2954 
9659 
9658 
2960 
2958 
2959 
3488 
3489 
9190 
3961 
2963 
6258 

429 
4492 
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BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE, continued. 


Neochori (Pelion), detail of sereen in church. 
Olympia, Byzantine church, looking S. (ΟἿ. pl 7a.) 


‘5 a interior, (OL pl. 6a.) 

Patissia, Runiorphie Ekklesia. 
3 Ἢ > fiom thes. 

Salonica, 5. Demetrius, arcading of N. aisle. 
"Ἢ ἣν τῇ W. end from 5. side. 
% ὃν ΜΙ capital, ‘windblown-acanthus’ type. 
ἈΝ 35 53 “ ‘acanthus-impost’ type. 
a a: 2 ΠΣ ” ἊΣ 37 
ἣν 4 ay meinotial in N. aisle. 
τὸ ἊΣ Ἢ inscription on the memorial in N. aisle. 
Ἂν a window at W. end uncovered 1910. 
δὲ ἣν Saphia, exterior from W. 
τὰ ᾿ 1, the apse. 
Ἢ δι +» Mosaics of the apse. 
3 δ 53 - », dome showing the entire scheme. 
ἰδ 27) 23 7) 33 ΕΣ 33 39 a ” 
33 a 33 
7 ?? δ nosaies of the dome in four consecutive segments. 
> 2? ΕΣ 
2) 33 23 
4 5 »» mosaics of the dome: central figure. 
. 3 3 $5 Ἢ one segment® (=slide No. 7684). 


»  areading and ‘ windblown acanthus’ eapitals. 
Stiris, Monastery of δ. Luke, Helicon in distance. 


” ” »» courtyard. 

” ” aa the churches. 

” ᾽» Ἢ N. wall of church. 

” ” ar the church, 8. side. 

” ᾽" 45 the church, W. front. 

” ᾽» pendentive of church, 
Theotokou, By janine: pails 

Νὴ caryed slabs from apse. 


Vervaka (near Argos), Byzantine church, 


Byzantine Secular Architecture. 


Afiun Kara Hissar, the citadel. 

Arta, the bridge. 

Cavalla, the great aqueduct. 

Constantinople, Palace of Bucoleon, sea front. 


ἣν» 33 seawaid facade looking W. 
Ἂν sea walls to the W. οἵ, 
- land-w sie πᾷ moat from Yede Kule to sea. 
a Golden Gate from N. 
ay "ἡ, part of inner favade, 
Σ᾽ 3.3 
Ἂ ἮΒ shewing cross wall of moat. 
Pe “3 outer gate and moat wall. 
Ἂν land walls between Yede Kule and Top Kapu. 
ὡς 33 at Alyan Serai. 
δ tower on the inner wall. 
Corinth, view from the Acro-Corinthus looking W. along the coast. 
Ως mediaeval fortifications. 
e 


76 


9321 
9322 
5810 
2135 
2332 
1592 
2341 
8477 
8475 
3476 
2917 
2909 


2018 
2991 
2988 
2992 
2994 
2995 
1665 
5795 
3114 


5796- 


2600 
5792 
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SECULAR ARCHITECTURE, continued. 


Janina, fortress of Ali Pacha, gate. 
ΕΣ * nA walls. 
Karaman, the castle. 


33 2) 
Magoula, bridge over stream of. 
Mistra, the castle. 


“5 bridge over the stream at. 
Nicaea, the towers on the lake. 

τ the Lefke gate, ext-rior. 

45 ἊΝ intelior. 


Salonika, E. walls, with round tower at angle, since destroyed. 
Trebizond, view of the walls. 


TURKISH ARCHITECTURE. 
Seljuk Monuments. 


Adalia, Seljuk doorway. 
Caesarea Mazaca, Seljuk tom) and Mt Argieus. 


Ἢ ᾿' Mosque of Houyant, portal. 
- 53 (Sultan Khan) the mosyue. 
5 ΕΣ ἢ 55 d- tail of decorat’on. 


is ἣν τ i inner portal. 
Cairo, door of Mosque of Sultan Hassan. 
Divrik, mosque of Khaikhosru IL. 
Bphesus, W. entrance of large mosque. 


7 Karaman, (Laranda), College. 


7 Karamanoglu mosque: Seljuk fountain. 
Nigdeh, tomb of Hayanda. 


5793-4 Sivas, Blue College 


2936 
4583 

414 
3493 
8134 


9430 
9428 
9439 
4108 
1398 
1399 
4071 
7160 
5272 
5508 
5510 
6225 
6226 
6192 
9351 
9352 


Tupieal Turkish Street Views, de. 
Adalia, view from walls with minaret of Jami Atik, 
Athens, sometime mosque near Stoa of Hadiian 
21 3} a 322 
Constantinople, street in ἃ Twkish quarter. 
Silleh (near Konia), street view. 


LATIN ARCHITECTURE IN THE LEVANT, 


Aenos, the main gate. 
+3 N. walls and mout’: of the Maritza. 
"9 W. porch of mosque (5. Constantine). 
Athens, view of Acropolis with Frankish tower still standing. 


Budrum Castle, plan. (Newton, pl. 32.) 
33 τὴ view. (Newton, pl. 33.) 
$y 93 detail of interior wall shewing coat of arms. 
eA 7 general view of the interior. 
a fs relief of S. George and the Dragou. 
Candia, Venetian galley slips. 
Ἂ 3 fountain in square. 
Chalcis, the Venetian walls. 
ae the fosse. 
᾿ς Venetian lion on fortifications. 
Chios, Chora, a Genoese coracr. 
3 », the castle, walls and moat. 


&c. 


9353 
9354 
9355 
9356 
9357 
9358 
9361 
9362 
9363 
9364 
9355 
9366 
9367 
9368 
9369 
7601 
2297 
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LATIN ARCHITECTURE IN THE LEVANT, &c., continued, 


Chios (continued), Chora, the castle, ‘Torrione Zeno.’ 
», Chora, Museum, fragments of Genoese sculpture. 


39 > 3? 33 

Ss 3 53 lintel ‘relief of 5 Geshe: 

τ 9 3 another lintel relief of S. George. 

a »,  Hadjiluka, another lintel relief of S. George. 

33 » church of S. John Baptist, relief of Annunciation. 

$3 re ΠΝ s (detail. ) 
δ “ἢ (age ), church of S. Phanvarios. “rae of Annuncixtion. 
οἱ Ὁ lintel relief with puéti. 

a »» Genoese doorway in castle 

»  Chalkids, Genoese doorway in village church. 

3}) eI | 2? 3 ” (upper part). 

93 τ a τ detail of relief (triumphal eutry). 

” ” ” jantbs. 


Cnossos, Vaudtiin aqueduct near. 
Cos, castle of Antimachia, N. wall. 
Cyprus, Bellapais, the cloister. 


v4 Famagusta, cathedral. 

ἣν αν) δι from S.E. 

ἧς a 3 another view. 

29 τὴ is front. 

»» ie 3 E. end. 

> τ ri S. side. 

ὡς τ᾿ ΝΣ chantry door, 

7 9 church of §. George of the Latins. 
es Nikosia, 5. Sophia. 

SS ἧς τὰ interior. 


τὰ desecrated church. 
Geraki (Geronthiae), church of 5. Athanasius. 
» ΚἈΚ). George, the shrine. 
»  chureh of S, Nicolas. 
» Η. Paraskeue, shrine. 
Karytaena, general view looking E. from Andritsena road. 


ΕἾ Frankish bridge fiom Εἰ. 
53 Frankish bridge from above, 
Modon, the walls from the mole. 
bs view of the walls on the sea-shore. 
τ ἣν shewing the standing column. 
ΜΝ capital of the column of S. Mark. 
Monemvasia, the walls. 


" the town gate. 
ὃν chureh of Panagia Creticé. 
Rhodes, wal] and moat. 
58 sixtcenth-century house in the town. 
mY, street of the knights. 
” 2») πῇ 
55 ΞᾺ x a Gothic doorway. 
33 street view. 
45 the gate of S. John. 
5 35 nearer view. 
5 8. Catherine’ s gate. 
35 Lindus, the fortress fiom the harbour. 
ΕΣ ” stoa. 
“ἢ .» coats of arms. 
a collection of stone cannon balls. 


Ἂν 


ἴων" 
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LATIN ARCHITECTURE IN THE LEVANT, &c., continued. 


B8s03 Sardinia, Ardara, Pisan church, exterior. 


BS504 Pe 33 + ἐν interior. 

Bsgs0s ἣν Cagliari, Pisan lion in the cathedral. 
BS509 ” ” a 3. 37 

B3510 7 7 7 τ ἐξ 

8513 τὰ Nora, church of Sant’ Efisio (interior). 
Β8511 ” Sant’ Antiocn, Pisau church near. 


5194 Syracuse, Gothic dootway. 


TOWN PLANNING. 
Selected plans, general views, &c. 


301 Athens, plan. (Harrison and Verrall, plate facing p. 1.) 


7909 od Ἢ (Tucker, ardent Athens, frontispiece ) 

6369 33 plan of ceutral district. (Murray, @7eo, p. 257.) 

7910 ων, Acropolis. (Jahn-Michaelis, drw Athenurum, p. 7.) 
6561 Ἢ Acropolis restored. (Fletcher, Architecture, pl. 1.) 


1400 Cnidus, plan. (Newton, Hudieurnuassus, ete., pl. 50.) 
4 Constantinople, plan. (Van Millingen, Byruntine Constantinople, p. 19.) 
5490 Delphi, plan of the whole site restored. (Lelphes, ii. pl. 6.) 
5489 ., View of the whole site restored, (Lrlphes, i. pl. 9.) 
6349 », the site after exvayation. (Delphes, cflbim, pl. 8.) 
851 Bleusis, plan. 
66 Ephesus, plan. (B.M. Ephesus, central portion of folded map.) 


8117 a general view looking N. from Mount Prion. 
6160 ἧς τὰ », from the theatre. 


1897 Halicarnassus, plan. (Newton, Hulwarnussus, ete., pl. 1.) 
9811 Mantinea, plan. (Cf Fougeres, Metzner. pl. 8.) 

9812 Megalopolis, plan. (Meyulupulis part of pl. 1.) 

2647 Olympia and neighbourhood, map of. (Ol. Mappe 11.) 


4488 » » plau, after excavation, shewing all periods together. 
(Baumeister, vl. 26.) 

2648 τς ἣν Hellenic perio}, ca. 800 Bec. (ΟἹ. Mappe ITT.) 

2649 r ἣν Roman period, ca. 200 Ap. (Od. Mappe IV.) 

2650-1 $3 _ Byzantine period in two slides. (ΟἹ, Mappe V. a. B.) 

9902 Pergamon, general plan of the Acropolis and agora, present state. (Pergame, pl. 4.) 

9914 Es restored plan of the Acropolis and ayora. (Piryame, pl. 11.) 


9801 Priene, map of. (Wiegand and Schrader, Prien’, pl. 2.) 
BS797 Rome in the fourth century. Model and plan by P. Bigot. (Οὗ ALS. Vol. 1, pl. 1). 
B87974 = ,, model of Rome in the fourth century (as above) 
B87978 4, plan a ἣν ” a 
6827 Sparta, map shewing the whole encette of the walls. 
843 Syracuse, plan. 
2582 Thasos, plan of Liména (J.H.S, xxix. pl. 14). 


Agorai, fora, &c. 


5452 Assos, the agoia, plan. (lnvestuyatdony uf μέσος, pl. 21.) 
5453 ee " restoration. (id. pl. 27.) 
223 Athens, the Agora, plan. (Harrison and Verrall, p. 5.) 
BO101 Pompeii, the forum. 
B9327 Rome, plan of Forum region near aich of Septimius Severus, 


B9328 Ay x5 "9 7 Basilica Aemilia. 
B9329 ὦ Pr os ey S. Maia Antiqua. 
B9330 4 ᾿; Νὰ 2 Atrium Vestae, 


B9331 τὰ τ Σ 4 Horrea. 
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TOWN PLANNING, Agorai, fora, &c., continued. 


B9301 Rome, the Forum looking W. (1902). 
aed 95 from Capitol (1902). 
2 2} a? ΕΣ 
B9557 Thamugadi, market of Sertius. 
Amphitheatres. 

B1l473 Arles, the amphitheatre, exterior view. 
B8507 Cagliari (Saidinia), the amphitheatre. 
B9103 Pompeii, the amphitheatre, interior looking N.W. 
B9046 Rome, Colosseum seen through arch of Titus. 
B9047 τς τ from 8. Francesco Romana. 

B113 3 3 interior. 

6830 Sparta, Roman amphitheatie enclosing Orthia teniple: plan, (B.S. A. xiii. pl. 2.) 
re ra ra sy sections. (2B.Swd. χα, pl. 3.) 
6904 τὲ ys i Ὁ bases of picrs of outer colonnide. 
5948 Syracuse, the amphitheatre. 


Aqueducts, &c. 
1 Constantinople, aqueduct of Valens. 
8 Corinth, the large fountain. 
8 a the entrance to the fourth century fountain. 
1 Corstopitum, channel for carrying water to fountain. 
3109 Ephesus, general view shewing the aqueduct. 
B1l52 Rome, Aqua Claudia and Διο Novus. 


B125 »  Anio Vetus near Tivoli. 
5536 Samos, aqueduct of Volycrates, interior. 
5585 25 τὸ rr shewing entry to vaulted passage. 


”? 
3107 Smyrna, the aqueduct in S. Anne's Valley. 
6728 Sparta, the great drain in the Orthia site. 
7176 Termessus, ancient fountaim on road leading up to. 


Arches (triumphal), &c. 

7473 Adalia, gate of Hadiian, detail of coinice, 
B6263 Ancona, the harbour with arch of Hadrian. 

9257 Athens, arch vf Hadrian and Olympieum. 

5779 Comana, Roman portal, richly decorated. 
B9554 Lambaesis, ornamental gateway of prncipia. 

1002 Palmyra, triumphal arch shewing keystone np danger. (Cf. Wood, Pulmyra, pl. 26.) 
Β9018 Rome, arch of Constantine, general view, looking S. 


B9014 νῷ οἱ rr ar looking N. 
B9035 ay >»,  Dolabella. 
B9036 59 »  Drusus. 
B9037 a3 » Gallienus. 
B9038 Fr », the Argentarii. 
B9039 ΜΕ >,  Septimius Severus, from the forum. 
B9040 τὸ 3) ὅν Ἢ from the Capitol. 
B9041 » Titus, general view shewing candelabra slab. 
B2382 3 Portico di Ottavia, 
B9058 >, Janus Quadrifrons. 
B9556 Thamugadi, arch of Trajan at. 
Arsenals, 
5929 Athens, Munychia. galley slips. 
7372 ΗΝ Piraeus ) plans and elevations of arsenal. (Choisy, L’architecture greeque, 
7373 . ay pl. 1, 2.) 
3945 ΑΝ » remains of arsenal, ἐδ δέδιε, 
7491 Oeniadae (Acarnania), sheds for slips, from W. 
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TOWN PLANNING, eontinved. 


Asklepieia. 
τὸ Athens, the Asklepieion, plan. 
24 general view, looking E. 
20 os, the scence; ΠΕΣ of the site (after Herzoy). 
3919 3 yy bird's-eye view of a model of the site. 
6175 >» passage to the spring. 
1040 Epidaurus, plan of Hieron. 
4015 +9 Asklepieion, shewing ascent to upper story. 


Basilicas. 
3165 Pergamon, the Roman Basi ica. 
B9102 Pompeii, the Busilica. 
B9306 Rome, Pasilica Aemilia. 
B9310 4 S. Maria Antiqua (Early Christian Basilica). 


Baths. 
B1i76 Nismes, the Roman laths. 
1602 Pergamon, Roman baths. 
B9109 Pompeii, baths near the forum, the caldarium. 


B9112 35 πῃ, interior of men’s tepidarium. 
B9110 τς Stain baths, apodyteriuin, and ante-100m leading to Palaestra. 
Β9111 δὲ »> Palaestra, mural decoration of Κ5, W. angle. 


B8511 Sardinia, Fordungianus, the thermae. 


Bridges. 
9644 Aesepus, remains of a Roman bridge, general view. 
9645 ὦ Ἂ 93 ss view looking up stream. (B.S.d. xiii. p. 186.) 
9646 Μ᾿ 2 <3 35 i a down stream. (B.S.A, xiii. p. 186.) 
9647 Ss 43 τς ᾿Ν fiom W. end. (8. 5..1. xii. p- 185.) 
9649 ke τῇ ἐν Ὦ secondary arch, W. side. (B.S.d. xii. p. 186.) 
9650 ἐν abutment. (B.S... xii. p. 186.) 


a” 3) 2 
6261 Aezani, Roman bridge. 
5784 Euphrates, Roman bridge at Kemer. 
5780-3 5 Roman bridge near Kiakhta. 
$642 Granicus, Roman bridge at Ak Kupru. 
9640 Macestus, Roman bridge at Sultan Chair. 
3479 Pergamon, Roman bridge in lower town. 
2170 Retimo, Roman bridge on the coast road. 
8237 Samgarius river: bridge of Justinian, general view. 
2316 3 aS a Ae from E, 
2052 a3 ον 35 exedra. 
2574 Smyrna, Roman nid: 


Columns, monumental. 
2975 Constantinople, column of Claudius. 


3494 δ column of Marcian, general view. 
3492 iY a 93 upper portion, 
3495 ἣν ἐν A lower portion. 
3496 a 53 33 base, 
4002 " Ἔ Theodosius, reliefs. 

B9044 Rome, column of Marcus Aurelius, 

B6OsL4 37 ” ᾽» ᾽᾽ 

Β909ὅ a3 δ Trajan, general view. 

B6042 : 


12 22 ᾽. 


Β9008 ; ς Ὁ Phocas, 
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TOWN PLANNING, continved. 


Granaries, &c. 


Corstopitum, portico of sranaries 


55 E. granary. 
Ἷ fountain and E. granary. 
Ribchester, ends of the two granaries at. 
ἣν 9 ΓΈ 5 (another view). 


New Pieuron (A\ctolia), the cisterns from the N.W. 


Gymnasia, &c. 

Ephesus, the gymnasium. 
Hierapolis (Phrygiac) gymnasium fiom 5. W. 
Olympia, palacstia, ground plan. 
Pergamon, upper gymnasiurn. 

, lower gymnasium. 
Rome, puedagogiuin, stua seen through main gateway. 
View inside. 


ΕΣ 2) a 
on a6 ys. architrave of, 
or entrance to one of the chanhers. 
7 interior of Chamber with names scrawled on plaster, 
᾿ς ity mural decoration of oue of the chambers. 


Houses, Palaces, &c. 


Athens, ro k-cut houses and tombs, 8. of Puyx. 
Bulla Regia, peristyle of louse from present level. 


= ἣν interior view of peristyle of house from present level. 
Delos, Hellenistic hons . 

τὶ ᾿ κε mnosaie, frieze of seahorses. 

_ Ὁ 4 »  amphora, palin-branch, wieath. 
Melos, mM saic pavement, general view. (7. AS, xvii. pl. 1, 2.) 

i τ» τ detail (birds), 


Olympia, Nero’s hou = (//7_ pl. 8b ) 
Pompeii, house of Cornelius Rufus. view through the tablinum into the peristyle. 


2 ” ” ” 


3 “a 7 35 the balcony, fountain surmounted by Cupid. 

Ἢ ὧν Tragie Poet, view from the Atrium through the tablinnm towards 
shiime in peristyle. 

τὸ δ Mareus Holconius, the peristyle. 

Sy 5 the Vettii, the perstyle, looking 8S. 

” 37 2. ᾽᾽ Γ᾿ W. 


Priene, reconstiuction of house No, xxxiil. (14... fig. 299). 
Rome, Palatine, house of Domitian. 


” ” a 2 
3 εν Pr ΕἾ smailer hall. 
5 54 i, +} peristyle. 
ἦν ἣν Casa Liviae, interior, central room. 
re House of the Vestals. 
Spalato, favade facing sea. 
PA colonnade facing duomo. 
35: 3) ” 
τ pulars of the ἀπολο. 
ἦν the Golden Gate. 
3) Lad Σ᾽ 
re vestibule of the Rotunda. 
on the doorway of the Rotunda. 
doorway of the baptistery. 
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TOWN PLANNING, continued. 


B9550 Thugga Trinina, peristyle of house, 
B9551 ν 55 part of peristyle of house. 


Libraries. 
5176 Ephesus, thie library. 
9913 Pergamon, plan of the library. (Peryame, p. 187.) 


Rostra, &c. 


7627 Athens, the Pnyx, general view. 


3411 ‘3 45 bema. 

4572 ἢ ietaininy wall. 

9802 Priene, the Ekklesteiion, restored plan (el, tig. 211). 

9804 a 3 Εν interior from N, (id., fig. 212). 
B9009 Rome, the Rostra : relief of Trajan founding orphanage, 
Β9010 >, 55 4 35 cancelling debts to Treasury. 
B9011 ἢ ΕΝ ως Animals garlanded for Suovetaurilia. 


Stadia. 
4952 Athens, the stadion, after restoration. 
3926 Delphi, the stadion. 


4949 3 on general view from E. 

3577 ἐν the eastern aphesis 

3578 $3 another view of the eastern aphesis. 

2164 Epidaurus, stadion, from behind the aphesis. 

5151 53 τ the aphesis. 

2669 Olympia, stadium, elevation: cross-section: plan or voal-lines 
2658 oy entrance from Altis. (07, pl. 4h.) 


B9052 Roe. the stadium on the Palatine. 


Stoai. 
453 Assos, restoration of Agora. 
4582 Athens, the Stua of Hadrian, E. end. 
3939 53 ἣν W. end. 
3024 τ the side of the Asklepicion. 
1574 Delphi, the stoa of the Athenians 
2319 Oropus, dletarls of seats in stoa. 
1014. Palmyra, the greater stoa looking SE. (Uh οἷς, ph 33.) 


Streets. 
3934 Athens, ‘Street of Tombs.’ 
4490 Corinth, paved way anil fheht of steps. 
7480 Ephesus, stiect leading to library. 
B9311 Rome, the Via Sacra. 
Ss ὩΣ r 
B2536 ς, at? oes 
3976 Thera, side street and entiance to theatre. 


(See also the Minoan streets at Palaikastio and Praesos, pp. 25, 26.) 


Temples. 
(Cireular temples only τ for others see Dorie, Ionian, Corinthian sections above.) 


535 Athens, Rome and Augustus temple, reliefs from. 
5721 Baalbek, octagonal temple (‘Temple of Venus’). 
329 Baiae, Roman temple. 


ARCHITECTURE S3 


TOWN PLANNING, continned. 
Rome, Pantheon. 
* Minerva Medica.’ 
> Femple of Vesta and Fortuna Vinlis. 
Tivoli, the round temple from the viaduct. 


32 a 


Theatres (Greek and Roman). 
Arles, the tlicatre, general view. 


τ re view of the cwtain trench. 
Aspendos, the theatre. (Texier and Pullan, pl. 33.) 
er $3 fiom Acropolis. 
τῷ ΗΕ stage buildings inside. 
3 ” a $5 from outside, 
Ν τὶ gallery behind upper seats, interior. 
“a 4 x τῇ μι +, eXterior. 


Athens, Theatre of Dionysus, plan 
from Acropolis. 


x bs ὃ 
re 3 - general view looking W. 

ἐς δ᾿ τῇ general view towards Aciopulis. 

τῷ > Ἢ principal chair. front view. 

™ τ as principal chairs, side view. 

3 re fe ” front view. 

ἢ ΝΥ ὡς date dedicated to ΔΓ. Ulpius. 

᾿ as τ passage in front of principal chairs. 

Pr or, ¥5 one of the gangways. 

τ ἧς a3 stave from E. 

Ss 4 is old orchestra circle from above. 

τῇ Ἢ Ἂ satyr supporting the stage of Phaedrus. 
3 ay ‘ satyrs from stage buildings. 

3 τ : the altar in the feimenos. 

4 Odeum of Ἠλίου, interior, looking S.W. 

‘7 Vy stage buildings, looking W. 


Delos, the διναμῖς, with Rheteia i in the distance’ 
Delphi, the theatre, from 5S. anule, shewing diazoma and retaining wall. 
Ephesus, theatre before excavations. 


3 3 reef of hulls’ heads. 
is Ἢ the substiucture of the stave. 
Ν sn the proscenium, 


5 » the continuation of the preceding. 


Epidaurus, theatre, plan. 
distant view. 


”? Le 

δὰ ὧν general view from EF. 

5 és the orchestra cicle trom the cavea. 

‘3 7 KE. parodus from W. 

; 5 the W. parodos fiom the E. 

“ty Fi the cavea from the orchestra, 

as 3 the orchestra and cavea fiom the stage. 
3 as detail of upper portion of seating. 


EBretria, the theatre. Passage leading from oichestra to skene. 
Laodicea, the theatre. 

3 the odewnn. 
Megalopolis, plan of the theatie and Thersileion. 


i theatre, general view before clearing of Thersileion. 

ἢ general view from theatre after Thersileion was cleared, 
Py foundations of stage, looking W. 

τ continuation of pre ediny. 


Myra, theatre and plain. 
F 2 
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TOWN PLANNING, continued. 


Oropus, the Amphiaiaeum, theatre and pro-eeninm. 
es 5 theatre from N.W. (before proscenium was thrown down) 
Patara, theatre, stage buildings. 
νὴ es E, side of auditorium. 
Pergamon, tlie theatre, general view. 
flum above. 


” 21 37 
7? 7? 2 35 
ὡς τὴ upper part. 


Pompeii, the smal! theatre 
the large theatre. 
$< theatre colonnade used as bartacks for gladiators. 
Segesta, the theatic, aulitotiuin. 
diazoma. 


2 


22 ΕΣ] 
” a restored. 
Sicyon, the theatre. 

Syracuse, the theatre. 
Taormina, the theatie, iuner and outer diavomata from 3. 


outer diazoma cut thiough, showing earlier foumlatrn- 


᾽Σ ᾷ 

οὗ Ἵ piers of outer wall of outer diazoma, 

τὰ τ juner Side of inner diazoma. 

τ ΤΆ auditorium, rock-cut seats. 

a ” a lower edge, 

δ ΝΣ stage buildings, the vauous levels ἣν τὰ SW. 

” ” ” N.W. anyle on lowest level. 

” τ " Passage at ught angles to main adis. 

a ” Inner and outer seenae. 

Gehneneae (Pisidiae), theatre from 8. 

x % + proscenium wall fiom N,W. 


Thugga Trinina, theatre. 
Troy, 9th city, the Roman theatre, orchestra and auditorium fromm stage. 


Tombs, Trophies, and other Monuments. 


Adamblissi (Roumania), reconstruction. (Fuitw., Adamkdse, pl. 1) 
Athens, Lysicratés monument. 


ὟΝ ” Lad 
ἊΣ ἣν restored. 
x Οδυαμιίοαο, the Bull monument and the Molossian huund, 
ψ a monunents of Hegess, Koroitos, &e. 
(See aloo the series of yruve reliels in the Seulptire vetron, pp. 98, 99.) 
# Agrippa pedestal, from temple of Nike Apteros. 
9 Phifupappus monument. 
Chaeroneia, lion monument : head lying on ground. 
ἢ as now reconstructed. 


Delos, the phallic monument 
Delphi, heioun of Aryive kings. 


5 Lasis of tripod erected after Plataca. 
sy ot es 4 reconstiuctud. (Jukrb i, p. 189.) 
ΕΑ tholos, outside precinct. at Marmatzia. 


Ephesus, round building restored. (Benndurf Forsch. pl. 5.) 
Halicarnassus, Mau-oleum restored, after Adler, (13.M Cu’. of Sculpt., it. p. 77.) 


” 2» 99 :> Bernier. (Colliguon, il, p. 328.) 

ΕἸ ὡς me » Oldbeld. (Sculptured tombs, fig. 79.) 

ἢ a a » Pullan. (Sculplured tombs, fig. 78.) 

” 9 3 .» Stevenson. (Stevenson, Vausvlemm.) 

” a section. (Stevensun, VWausvleiun.) 

Pe = reconstruction of the order, (BAL Cat of Scw7pt, ii. pl, 15.) 


Pt Spree 


4612 
4613 
2671 
1031 
B9055 
B9056 
B9057 
B5294 
7976 
7977 
6711 
2978 
672 


2935 
1180 
2250 
ΒΙ09 
2597 
B92S 
B9526 
B27 
B9522 
B9523 
6234 
2253 
2246 
8984 
4670 
4171 
5560 
1489 
5562 
5561 
5645 
4485 
1005 
B9053 
B9054 
B9317 
B93 4 
4651 
2361 
B08 
2940 
287% 
2868 
2417 
2418 
2419 
2422 


3979 
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TOWN PLANNING, continued. 


Olympia, Heroon, present state. 
93 Philippeum, present state. 
4 re elevation re-tored. 
Palmyra, tomb of tower type. 
Rome, mausoleum of Augustus, exterior. 
5 tonib of Cecilia Metella. 
>> pyramid of C. Cestius and gate of San Paolo. 
+> mausoleum of Hadrian. 

Sparta, the Menelaeum: plan and elevations. (8.S.A. xv. pl. 5.) 
ὃς ἐν sections. (8, δ΄. 4. xv. pl. 5.) 
ey τ view. 

Venice, lion from Piraeus, 

Xanthos, Harpy tomb cy situ. 


Walls, Fortifications, Gates, ὅσο. 


Adalia, Hellenistic corner-tower of city wall. 
Aegosthena, N.W. entrance and tower. 

re E. wall. 
Aletrium, Porta grande. 
Amasia, Hellenistic wall on Aciopoli-. 
Borcovicus, plan of. 


ἐν from the east wall. 
ἣν west gateway. 
Britain, Romau wall at Cuddy’s Crag. 
ΝΥ τ Cawtieldsmile Castle. 


Cyzicus, Marmaia: curbelled gateway m Hellenic wall. 
Delphi, polygonal facing of temple. 
Bleutherae, N. wall and pass. 
33 wall with towers on EF, side. 
Halicarnassus, gateway on ΝΟ, side. 
Megara (near), Hellenic tower. 
Messene, view uear Arcadian gate, shewing circular court between gate. 


3 the Arcadian gate. 

ἡ loopholes in the tower on the Ἐν wall from without. 
3 the same loopholes from within. 

#8 circular tower, 


Oeniadae, polygonal wall and arch. 
Phyle, fortress wa'ls. 
Rome, wall near Porta San Paolo. 
+; Porta Maggiore. 
23 2) ” 
fs ., Capena. 
Samos, view of harbour of Polycrates from fortitications on Acropolis. 
Selinus, arches in trench N. of Acropolis 
Signia, Porta Saracinesea polygonal gateway. 
Sillyon, gate (C ii) of Acropolis. 
Telos, gateway to Acropolis. 
+ double flight of steps on the Acropulis 
Thasos, Limena, city wall, apotropa:on from wall of Parmenon. 
ἢ Ἕ ἐς Parmenon inscription. 
τ sy i masons’ marks on wall of Parmenon. 
i ie S.E. angle gateway from outside. 
Thera, terrace wall of temple of Apollo. 
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SCULPTURE. 


Vote on the Seetiun on Seulpture, 


* denotes that the photograph is taken direct from the original or fiom an adequate photo- 
graphie reqnoduction. 

+ denotes that the photograph is from a cast. 

Whee. for any reason the photograph is from a drawing or cnyraving the fact is noted in the 
text. 

In some vases doubtrul attributions of works of art to particular sculptors have been adopted ror 
cunvenrence of eatulonteny, 


EARLY PERIOD DOWN TO 480 B.C. 
Archaic Statues from the Acropolis. 


Poros Pediments. 


9370 Herach» and Hydra*,  Acrop. Mus. 1. Two hons devouring bull, 11 6. 
982 Portions of Eastern pediment. Heracles and Hydia pediment. (Wiegand pl. 8.) 
9821) The snake pediment, Triton—Herakles—Typhon pediment. Outline drawings ) 
9373 ὃν * left hand half (de vop. Cat., p. 75.) 
9371 - “ *yight hand half. (Aerop. Cut., p. 74.) 
AS " * (Wiegand, pl. 5. Coloured slide, 
A’ Triten-Herakles-Typhon pediment * in architectural settine. (Wiegand, pl. 1.) 
Coloured slide. 
ΑἹ 53 33 τι ᾿ *; Wiegand, pl. 4.: Coloured slide. 
9372 55 3 ἐξ 35 Heracles and Triton. * 
3627 +i ἣν Typhon.* (Gardner, fig. 27.) 
320 ΝᾺ 3 head of Typhon.” 


Divelupinent of the Female Figure 
5611 ‘Artemis’ of Delos,” figure dedicated by Nicandra (Gardner, fig. 14.) 
2000 Archaic terracotta female 110] * from Mycalessus. for compalison, 
8611 ‘Hera’ of Sauios * (Gardner, fig 11.) 
3613 Nike of Archermus ~  (Garduen, tix. 13.) 
6181 ἢ ϊ τ restored, 
82: Hera of Samos + Nike of Archermus,t and dedication of Nieandra,t 


A chronvlopenl arrangement of the Archive statues is here attempted 


3612 Acrop. Mus. No, 677% with fruit. (Gardner, fig. 12.) 


654 "ἢ +, 673* two views. (Rhomaides, pls 7, 8.) 

1936 3 +» 671* (Cf. Collignon, I, fie. 173.) 
3630 Ἂς .» 679* in Dorie chiton, full tace. (Gardner, fi. 30.) 

4420 Vs .. ὅτ τὸ 3 profile view. 

4951 a jp HED <5 a5 heal only. 

741 ΝΣ » 8ST with ise. of Antenor (outline drawing). (Jahrb. αι, p. 141.) 
9376 ᾿ς »» 6818 33 


6539 
9823 
3615 
3618 
3620 
3623 
3624 
9620 
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EARLY PERIOD DOWN TO 480 B.C., continued 


Acrop. Mus, No, 683 * figme of a child holding dove. 


τᾷ ., 682” (Gardner, fix 28.) 

3 », 0827 upper portion of pr ceding, profile view 
<i »» 675 * small figure, prohle view. 

ἘΞ », 6807 (Ct. Collignon, I, fig. 171.) 

ὃ: -, 6707 (Gardner, tiv. 29.) 


>» O74~ Acropolis Mus. (Perrot and Chipiez, vii, pl. 13) 
-, 686” shewing Doric influence. ‘Gardnel, fig. 37.) 


κε »,» ὅ86 Ἐ protile view of preceding. 
#3 », 609* typical inscribed basis, probably belonging tu above. 
45 », 6847 head, two views. (Gardner, fiz. 31.) 


ἣν », 081 * prohle view with bust added (3631 τε βολα only.) 
Bronze statuette * of the type of the Acropolis Maidens. B.M. 192. 


Derelopurat of the Male Figure. 
Colossus * of Naxos, in sifu. 
;, 01 Delos, in situ, upper half-tront view. 
» oy ὁ the same. hack view. 
Karly ‘Apollos’ Archaic male head * in Ath, Nat. Mas. (Ch 2.0, 1886, pl. δ.) 


3 a Archaic helmeted head. ‘Cypits Mus. 

δὴ τ Archaic male bearded head.* Full tace. (Cf. Collignon, I, tig. 182.) 

yd 2 ” *pronle. 

be Ἰὰ ἀπβμ σι οά, stati ΕΠ swing technique. (7. ΚΤ. δι, xiv p. 180, fig. 1.) 

δι ὡς Argive Apollo*; front view. (De/phes, iv. pl. 1.) 

δι a » © profile and back views, (ad. pl. 2.) 

ἣν a Atte Apollo* trout and back views. (Eph. μιν 1902, pl. 3.) 

35 ἐς Apollo of Thera” (Garduer. tig. 15.) 

Af τὰ Cretan Statue. (Gardner, tig. 18.) 

" ἡ Apollo of Tenea.” (Gardner, tig. 20.) 

᾽; a Apollo of Oichomenos.* (Gardner. fig, 28.) 

Sy ἐς Apollo fom Mount Ptoion * in Boeotia, (Gaidue, fig. 24.) 

re Ἢ Apollo from Mouut Ptoion * shewing Aeginetan influence, (Gardner, 
“fig. 25.) 

᾿ς sk The Strangford Apollo.* BAM. 


Euily Broves for εὐμεμα δὴ, 


Statuette of Apollo* from Thebes ; three views. (Won. ΡΝ, 11, pl. 15.) 
Apollo Piombino.* 
Statuette of Apollo.* Aeginetan stvle. Ath. Nat. Mus, 6445. 


Other Monuments in the teropelis Museum, 


Head of au ephebus,” three-quarter face to left. Acrop. Mus. 689. (Garduer, tiv. 38.) 
- Me face. 


” ” 2) 

” ν᾽ 3» * Acrop. Mus. No. 699. 
Athena, central figuie of the Pre- Ῥω Temple” in the time of Peisistratus. 
” 33 * with additions found later. 


‘Persian horseman.’* Acrop. Mus. No. 606. 
Figure carrying calt.* (Gardner, fig. 32.) 


Eurly Reliefs. 
Angelona (Laconia), bearded worshipper before altar.* 

ὃ; “4 ον * (δι δίας xi pl. 3.) 
Assyrian, relict: Assuibanipal hunting. (Perrot and Chipiev, ii fig. 5.) 
Athens, stele of Avistion.” (Gardner, tig. 33.) 

5 stele of Aristion.* Stele of Alxenor.* 


Or 
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COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF LAN 


TERN SLIDES 


EARLY PERIOD DOWN TO 480 B.C.,, continued. 


Athens, stelé of Aristion,* upper portion only. 


Bontes Museum. 


a” 


Brusa, relief of a diate: 


‘Mourning’ Athene * 
head of a discobolos.* 
relief of a charioteer. 


Relief. (Gardner, 
(Ath. Nat Mus ) 
* Acrop. Mus. 


stelé of a bearded manu and dog.* Naples 


2 


oe °° 


Rehef from throne Central slal 
Side stabs.* 
> (Ch Arch. tne. 1905, p 55.) 


Cyprus, archaic relief of Heracles and Geryon. (Cf 
Cyzicus, remains of a heraldic’ gr up of lions and bulls * (B.S. A. viii. pl. 4, 2a.) 
(B.S. A. vit. pl 4.) 


Delphi, Athenian Treasury, Metope. 


” 


Ephesus, sculptured Columu * trom the early tem:p'e of Artemis. (Gardner, 


archaic rehet οἱ Heracles. * 


"5 ee Athena and Theseus. * 
‘Cnidian’ tieasury, —., Dioseuri and Oipheus.* Dioscuri and Idas.* (De?phes, 
iy pl 4) 
τὸ whole frieze (to show composition). 
“9 Kybele slab. * (Deiphes, w. pl 18, 14.) 
“ Apollo aud Arteinis slah,* i 
ay Hera and Athena slah * 8 
5 Hephaistos and Aies slab.* ,, 


Heracles and € 
Heracles and " 


tig. 70.) 


Mus, 
7 (dat, Denk, ii. 1) 
(Ant, Denk, ivi. 1) 


J.H.S. xiii. p 74.) 


‘elynean stag.* (Delph 


pediment, contest for the trpod.* 
fragment of Reliet.* Nude Athlete ’) 


Geraki (Lu onia), ste't with flgure of a mourning yeuth.* (B S.A. xi. p. 1 


Naukratis, archaie relief of a warrict* from. 


Pharsalia. Reliet.* 


” 


23 


3: 


2) 


23 


Sparta ieitiestenie relict.” 


a 


(Gatdner, fig 
Rome, birth of Aphrodite * 

Figure of Aplivodite.* 
relief of seated draped female figure. * 


17 ) 


(‘ Ludovisi throne.’) 
(* Ludoyisi throne ἢ) 


relief of an undraped seated female figure. * 
Selinus Metopes flom fist temple with reconstructed architectural setting, 
Metope * from first temple. 


* 
* 


»  * from second temple. 


” 


Perseus and Medusa. Gardner, bg. 


(B.S a. vy. pl. 9.) 


Mus. Terine. 
Mus. Terme. 


Heracles and Cercupes. 


The Quadtriga. 


* fiom temple of Wie ying giant, 


.Σ 
᾿ a? 
a a” 
” a 


archaie sculptured base. * 
funerary ielief of seated figures + 


“9 


Susa, frieze ‘of are ee nS 


32 


27 


;», 


1 


33 


stelé of Philis * 
Xanthos, harpy tomb, 
harpy tomb, 
harpy tomb, 


2 


2 lhorses. 


~ fignres of animals. 


* mostly heraldie animals. 


tnis ellaneous. 


“ with ineised drawings. 


a ” 


33 ΣΣ 


a 


ἘΞ ἀρήιον, 


mostly figuics of warriors. 


‘Menelaus and Helen.’ 


g. 2 
Europa on bull, (Gardner, tig, 22.) 
(4th. Mitth. ri, pl. 22. 
fiz. 19.) 
tion, 


Τ᾽ Tower per 
Ch Cut 


of Sparta Museum, No. 3 


(Perrot and Chipiez y. pl. 12.) 
Thasos, iclicf to ΣΕ and Nymphs.* (Gairdner, 


Louvre, 


North Side * 
West Side.* 
South Side.* 


(Cf. Collignon. 
BM. 94. 2 
BM. 94. 1. 
BLM. 94. 4 


view of the harpy tomb én s/t. 


frieze, horse 


and wairior.* 


ὍΝ, 


fiz. 16.) 
1. fix, 136.) 


} (Gardner, fiz. 10, 


es, iy. pl. 41.) 
yenus.* (Delphes, iv. pl. 42.) 


04.) 


(* Ludoviss throne.) Mus, Terme. 
(‘ Ludovist throne.) Mus. Terme. 


21.) 


20) 


fig 9.) 


SCULPTURE S9 


EARLY PERIOD DOWN TO 480 B.C., continued. 


The Tyrannicides. 
3634 Reliefon chan at Bioomhall.* (Gardner, fig. 34.) 
3287 Group on the shield of Athena on a Panathenaiwe Amphora. 
3635 The two figmes from Naples”; side by side and taken fiom the front. (Gardner, fig. 35.) 
3636 Avistoyiton.* The figuie at Naples in pro le with the Hellenistic head. (Gardner, tig. 36.) 
© 402 Harmodius.* Naples Mus. 
143 Head of Archaic female statuetT possibly by Antenor compared with Head of Harmodiis.t 
(Juhrb, 1. pl. 10.) 


degrnetan Sculptures. * 
6678 The pediments restored. (Furtw. -legina, pl. 104. 4.) 
5896 The W. Pediment,* central group. (Cf Furtw. und Urlichs, Denk maler, pl. 2.) 


6662, ,, δὲ the figures seriatim.* (id., pl. 96.) 

6661 The Ἐς pedunent, the figuies 5 πιαίνει. (ἰά., pl. 88.) 

6663 35 three heads. profile and full fare.* (27. pl. 97.) 
6665 ae the a roterion restored 7 (ed , pl. 107 ) 

8388 ὃς standing δ αν ἴον, ‘Telamon “~*~ 

6389 τὸ kueeling ἄνομον, Heracles.” 

3641 ὃς figure bending forward * (Gardner, fig. 41.) 
3642 is dying warrior.* (Garduen, fig. 42.) 


9019. Brouze head* in Aeginetan style trom the Acropolis, (Gardner, fig. 43.) 


Tnelassed, 
3608 Seated statue of Chaves frum Branchidae.* BLM. 14. (Gardner, fig. 80.) 
7986 Head οἱ Caryatid™ from treasury ot Cnidiams. (Delphos, rv. pl. 18.) 
7967 Pr οἰ 53 (Delphes, iv. pl. 26.) 
6883 Limestone sphinx and torso” from Sparta. 
6348 Sphinx* dedicated by the Naxiaus at Delphi. (Velphes, wv. pl 8.) 
6671 Archaic group of ‘ Theseus and Antiope.* Eretria Mus. 
2152 The Ele Head.* (Mon. Prot. iv. ple 14. 


SCULPTURE OF THE FINEST PERIOD. 
Fifth Century. 
SCULPTURE FROM OLYMPIA. 


1979 Temple of Zeus Metopes,t general view of 5 metopes.* In Olymp. Mus. 


3648 Ἂ ᾿ ἐν Herac’es and Bull.* (Gardner, fig. 48 ) 
3649 ha ᾿ a Heracles and Atlas ~  (Gurdner, fy 49.) 
19794 rr ay ὧν Heracles and herses of Dioinede. * 
19795 es ᾿ τ Heracles and Erymanthian boar. ἢ 
1979e Ἂν 2 ‘j Heracles and Augean Stable.~ 
1011 $3 ᾿ ὃ; Athena flom same metope.~ 
1979d Ἦ P Pe Heracles and Geryon.* 
1979e oa is Heracles and Ceiberus. * 
517 ἣν τ Heracles and Nemean lion.” 
1838 Ν᾽ #3 ‘ head of Athena trom same inetope.* 
5760 ἣν bd a prohle view of preceding, * 
6325 9 ag ἐπ Heracles and Stymphalian Birds Figure of Athena.” Louvre. 
4493 “4 ys eS Heracles and Stymphalian birds H+racles.* Athena, + 


Of many vt these metoyes only fragments are preserved, 


+ 


90 


9343 
4494 
5031 
1977 
1841 
3647 
4495 
41496 
3645 
1978 
3046 
1338 
1342 
1348 
6312 
1340 


1836 
1889 
1341 


5897 
3680 
6315 
1983 
6182 
5641 


4789 
4265 
4266 
4257 
4255 
47 80a 
4263 
4258 
4781 
4793 
4782 
4254 
4785 
3657 
3656 
7668 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF LANTERN SLIDES 


SCULPTURE OF THE FINEST PERIOD, continued. 


Temple of Zeus. 


39 ᾿ 
᾽ 2) 
᾽» 
2 2 
” > 
7) 
3Σ ᾽᾽ 
2} ’ 
” ” 
” 
’ ” 
” ” 
2? ” 
” ᾽ 
᾽ oe 
37 ” 
᾽ ” 
x ἂν 


Nike of Paconinus,” full face. 


85 
” 3? 
a 2 
By 2 
” ” 


Pediments iestoiel, 


E Pediment: restored. 


Saged seer. 7 


Stetope.’* 


Wh ΧΗ δ. x. pl. 6.) 

3 restorations cont ared, 

view in Museum. 

heal of ¢Cladeus ** 
(Gadnei, tig. 47.) 

Figme K 

figme in lett angle. * 


W. Pediment : 2 restorations compared. 
view of pediment in museum. * 


Apollo.* 


(Gardner, fig. 46.) 


head of Apolio, protile.> 


head of Pirithons.* 


head of young Lapith attacked by Centaur. 


(Ch OL pl 27,2) 


(Οὐ pl. 33. 1.) 


” 
rr group of Lapith woman and Centaur.” 
ἊΝ torso of a Lapith woman.” 
22 
28, 2) 
τ ἤρατο in left angle * 
Ἢ hgure in right augle.* 
7 a full face view of preeeding.* 


For the Hermes of Praatteles ef. § Praxiteles’ helow, 


another rendering. 


* jnotile. 


+ restored (general view with basis). 


F restored (figure only on larger scale) 


hase of the statue. cn situ. 


PHEIDIAS AND THE PARTHENON. 


For views and archetetire of the Purthenon of. Pp. 15, 16 tn the topogaphival serivs, 


(Cf. 97. pl. 32 


(Cf, ΟἹ 


Sectional restoration of EF, eud of Parthenon (Niemann), shew ing disposition of sculptures 
Diagram, shewing positions of sculptures. 
Plan of the Parthenon shewing disposition of the seulptuies. 


Metope.* 
* 

”? 
* 

» 
* 

32 
* 

* 
* 

% 
* 
* 
ἘΠ | 
* 

a? 
* 
* 
21 it 
* 
a 
* 

a 
* 

ἊΣ 
ἂν 
” Ὑ 


Centaur ὁ 


κῇ 


” 


and Lapith, 


The Mi toys, 
(Mich 
(Mich, αν. 
(Mich. iv 


i 26, B.M. 515) earliest style. 
31, B.M 35:0) 
32, BM. $21) 


κῇ a 


cy (Mich. iti, 8, BoM 311) aniddle stvle. 

(Mich. iii. 6, BM.309 4, ,, 
(Mich. 11, 2. BM. 806) ,, 

ay 7 (Mich. wv. 20. BM. 318), Σ 
(Mich. ut. 9, BM. 512) ., τὴ 

Τὰ (Mich. iii. 3, BLM. 906) ς, a 

ae (Mich. iv. 32, BOM, 321) 

ve Τ᾿ (Mich. iii. 4. BLM. 807), me 

‘ ΩΝ (Mich, iit. 5, BM. 308) finest style. 

~ 3 (Mich. ni 7, BM. 310) ., 

ἢ τ (Mich. ni, 28, BLM. 317) τε 

ἮΝ #5 (Mich. ini. 27, B.M. 316) is 

fin 7 (Mich ii, 27) Ros 


7 have vasts of some of the heads, 


SCULPTURE a1 


PHEHIDIAS AND THE PARTHENON, continued. 


The Pediments, 


§596 Sauer’s drawings of the pediments of the Parthenon. (th, Mitth. xvi. pl. 3.) 


3658 East Pediment. Carrey’. drawing of whole pediment. (Gardner, tig. 58.) 


990 a 5 Centre. The Madiid Puteal, (Schneider, Geburt der Athena, pl. 1.) 
6394 Ἂς ἊΣ τ BF. vase Birth of Athens ζει and Athena only). 
2129 + ef τ ἩΓΕ. vase. Birth of Athena (whole scene.) 
4457 ἣν i 35 R.F. vase. Zeus, Nike, and Athena: with Sauei’s plan of the 


floor below, (Cf. J.H.S. xxvii. p, 244.) 


5817 ἣν af North end. Carey's drawing. 
5818 Ν mn sh. “uss Sauer’s drawing. 
4799 ν Δ ἜΝ view in Elgin Room.* 
3663 τ: 3 we la} the ‘Fates. * (Gardner, fig. 63.) 
4809 rr δῷ ἐς ἣν Selene + and horse.’ 
7122 3) ; o i horse of Selene. * 
1161 : ) South ἐμ, Carrey’s drawing. 
6397 as 7 Rene ἈΣΣ Sauer’s drawing 
4797 ὦ ἣἢ Veo, oe view in Elgin Room.” 
4806 τ fy ter. faz his, ‘ Demeter and Persephone,’ * 
τὸϊ 5 oy ery ‘ Demeter and Persephone.’ * 
4805 δ᾽ rf rae. horses of Helios, Theseus, * 
3661 μὰ 7 ey Se ‘Theseus.’* (Gardner, fig, 61.) 
2130 - ne yoy ~~ f Theseus’ from behind. (BLM. Parth. Sculpt, fig. 16. * 
201 ἼΣ Ἢ ἣν ΓΞ horses of Helos.” 
3639 West Pediment Carrev's drawing. (Gardner, fig. 59.) 
3659a ,, ” Gs i from facsimile), 
6597 a 3 Nomtel anonymous drawing — (faedie Denkmaler, pl. 6 ) 
758 τ ἣν restored by Schwerzek. 
516 A me outline drawing of the figures as originally erected in BLM. 
101 sh ὅν general view of the new arrangement (1910). 
215 by τ central fragments  (.ftk, Metth. xvi. pl. 3.) 
4801 = 3 ἢν 3 7 View taken betore rearrangement (1910). 
515 a δ Ἢ 33 . τ +, after rearrangement. 
T7667 PA 2 3 ΠΕ torso of Athena™ with portion of head added. 
4958 ᾿Ν re ty τ reconstruction based on Kertch vase. 
5819 Κ᾿ * North end. Carrey’s drawing. 
4800 ὃν = τ >» View in Elvin Rooni.* 
707 τῇ ἣν 5 >> ‘Hermes,’ * front view. 
798 rf r ” . τς * back view, 
4811 ἦ io ἣν » Ceerops and daughter. Τ 
5167 $5 ᾿ς Ἧ ως {Π|| same,* from the side, ἐη situ. 
3662 si τ ον s> _ Llissos.* 
2131 3 » ὃς yy Πίπϑραϑ from behind. (BM. Porth Seulpt., fig. 28.)* 
5820 + a South end. Carrey’s drawing, facsimile. 
4802 2 - fe ». * View taken before rearrangement (1910) 
530 Ἔ ἂν ἢ as Figme J* (the charioteer) as originally mounted. 
531 as a ν᾿ a ay * A as now mounted. 
7180 τὶ " ἮΝ sf % = ΜΝ front view. 


04 
4738 
5835 


2 


02 


4743 
4745 
4749 


sf 


04 


8840 
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COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF LANTERN SLIDES 


PHEIDIAS AND THE PARTHENON, continued. 


West Pediment, Sowh end. 


2 
3 ΠῚ 
3} “ 


δ ᾽ 


τω 2» 


.»᾿ 


his. Amphitrite, Leucothea.~ 


Amphitiite * Fig. O. 
Leuco' hea* [4] Fig. ὦ. 


De Laborde Head. + «Gardner, fig. 


The Frivce, 


The Frieze,* photowraphed ca sili. 


M9 


33 


εἰ, 


60.) 


το 


diagram shewing order of Panathenaic procession. 


(B.M. Purthenon Sculptures, fig. 99.) 


Bast Frieze (to shew general arrangement only) 


oY 2»? 
2} 

᾽ ” 
> a” 
” ’ 
ἢ ” 
SF ? 
27 ᾽ 
Ἐν 3} 


elders * 


(Mich. viv 20-24) 


Hermes to Ares * (Mach xiv. 24-27 ) 


Zeus, Teta, and Iris.~ 
central group. * 
Athene aud Hephaestos.” 


(Mich. xiv. 82-35 ) 


(Mich. xiv. 28-31. 


(Mich. xiv. 36, 


) 


37.) 


Poseidon. Dionysos, Demeta.t | Mieh, xiv, 38-40. (Gardner, tig. 65 ) 


Aphrodite. Eros. Elders. °F 


Mich. viv. 41-46 ) 


Artemis and Aphrodite with the added fagmets (hg. 103). 


maidens. + 


(Mich. wav. 49-36.1 


North Frieze, diagiam illustrating the formation of the horsemen (fig. 113). 


1 
? 2 
a ” 
a 2) 
γ᾽ 

’ ” 
” ᾿ 
ῃ 32 
a + 
2 a” 


West Frieze, hu:semen.* 


ΩΣ »9 
oa 


27 2) 


South Frieze, Cattle * 


” ν᾽ 


ce 


cattle Ὁ 


(Mach. χα, 3-6) 


sheep + (Mich. au 8-12.) 
piteher caniers.t (Mich. sii, 18, 15-19, 
chant group.*t ‘Mich. xii, 45-47.) (Ct JAS. xii. p. 97, fig. 5., 


a9 


ν᾿ 


ΤΟΝ 


youths and horses.* 


Ἠ 


«- 


ve 


+ (Mich. xii. 54-58.) 
(Mich. vin 110-114} 
(Mach. xiin. 114-118 ) 
“Gardner, fig. 64.) 


(Mich. xavii. 80; xxviin. 85-87.) 


(Mich. ix. 2, 3.) 
Ν᾿ Youth. Ὁ 


horse and mau t ‘Mich. ix. 18.) 
Youths.¢ (Mich. ix. 22-24.) 


"3 


(Mich, axxvili. 106-108 ) 


chariot group.* (Mich. xxv. 73, 74) 


«Mich. ix. 11, 12.; 


) 


(Mich. xiii, 130-134.) 


OTHER WORKS OF PHHIDIAS. 


Athena Parthenos, the Varvakeion copy.* Side view. 


” μ 


* 


Front view. (Gardner, fig. 52.) 


the Lenormant copy.7 Profile. Garduer, fig. 53.) 
Lenonmint statue ite*® full tece. 
medallion: head of Athena Paithenos Hermitage). 
lead of Parthenos on Athenian coin (obverse only) 
other coins of Athens shewing this type. 

Athena Medici,* Paris. Ecole des Beaux Arts, 

; 9 restored. (Jahresh., 1908. p. 189.) 
Replica of Torso Medier* {ead ancient) Seville. 


2 


heal, 2 
head, 2 


To1so. * 


the Hope Athena, * 


τὰ os ™ head modern 
views.” Villa Carpegua, 


views. Mediid.  (Judiresh. 


Acropolis Mus, 1338. 


the Strangford shield. ΒΒ... 
Olympian Zeus, vin of Elis. Seated Zeus Nikephoros, 


Juhresh. 1908, pp. 189, 172) 
1908, pp. 194, 5.) 


Deepdene Castle. (Von. Pitot, iii, pl. 2.) 


(Gardner, lig. 54.) 


SCULPTURE 9. 


OTHER WORKS OF PHHEIDIAS, continued. 


3655 Olympian Zeus, coin of Evis. Head of Zeus. (Gardner, fig. 35.) 


9846 es >>  Pheidian bearded head.* Boston Mus. 
837 Lemnian Athena.t Diesden statue with cast of Bologna head. (Furt. Weost. pl. 2.) 
838 τ 53 Bologna head of Athena. * 


8877 Amazon after Pheidias. (Gardner, fig. 77.) 


CONTEMPORARIES OF PHHIDIAS. 


3743 Aleamenes. Hermes* (Cf ath. Mitth. 1904, pl. 18.) 

5753 4 heal of Hermes.* (Cf. dik. Metth. 1904, pl. 19.) 
4843 Galamis Choiseul-Gonffier Apollo.* B.M. 

5657 sf Apollo from the theatre at Athens.* Choiseul-Gouffier type. 

3650 Myron. Discobvlos.t Bronzed cast. Lancelotti copy (Ch Garduer, fig. 50.) 
406 ὡς τ Lawentum copy. Mus. Terme. 

8991 4 ᾿ * BM. 580. 

9382 τ Ἰ * Vat. Mus. No. 618. 

9844 ὦ τῷ + Bronzed cast. Head of the Massim figure. 

0845 is - Riccardi head. (Ch Purtw. Meat pl. 17.) 

2349 νῷ τ heal.* Fasle Mus 

9350 Ἢ Athenvand Marsyas: Resturation of qioup. (Juhresh, xii, p. 157 ) 
3651 a Marsyas.* Lateran. ((Gaardner, fiv. 51.) 

1018 τὸ > ™ BM. Βιομμδ. 

1307 i Diomedes ἘΣ Munich. 
3974 Polycleitus. Doiyphoros.* Naples. (Garduer, fig. 74.) 

8198 . re Inonve head.* Naples, 

147 δὴ Diadumenos * of Delos. Ath, Nat. Mus. (Mon. Poof. ih, pl. 14.) 
214s o a 3 Head.* 2 views. (Moa. Prot, iii pl. 15) 
3675 ἣν ἡ οἵ Vaizon. ΒΜ. (Gardner. tig. 75 ) 

1308 9 ἣν * Farnese Copy in BLM 

835 τῇ τὸ Madd. (Fuitw. Jr ἐλ ἄμ 98.) 

2150 Ἢ 3 *Mahid. (Mor. Pots iv. pl &.) 

2151 "ἢ a * Madrid : head. (Mon. Poot, iv. pl. 9.) 

543 ᾿ sj Dresden: head. 2 views. (Furtw. Jett. pls 16, 11, 
Gx4G 7 3 head, BM. 

3188 ὃς Athlete ροῦν ον. ἘΞ Munich. 

1346 . bead (ful fare and profile). Munich, 

8389 oy sy head (full fice).*  Dres len. 

$300 τῇ ν΄ head (profile).* Dresden 

$298 ' a3 ‘Nelson’ head,* full face. (HLS. xvii. pl. Le, 

9935 re τ ‘Nelson’ head. 2 views.* (JAS. xviii. pl. 11.) 

1.54 ἐς Westmacott athlete.* BoM. 

7436 πὶ μ΄ 4 head* of a replica of the. B.M. 

1191 29 ᾿ ie 9 τὰ >» ~*~ BM. 

2543 ἊΝ τ ἂν τ τῇ >» * BM. GLUES, χτσὶ. pl. 1 
meh) oe τ ἮΝ ἢ 4 >» ἜΤ mounted on cast of the 

Upper portion of Westma ott figuie, 

113. “5 ‘Hera,’ head of. * (JAS, xxi. pl. 3.) 
o5rg 3 heal from Heraeum at Argo-.* (Gardner, fig. 79.) 

3876 i Amazon. (Gardner, fig. 76.) 

918 45 statue of youthful Pan * Leyden. 


Puluelviten Bronzes, 
8338 The Idolino.* Louvre. 
2143 Head of an athlete from Beneventum.* Louvre. (Mun. Prof. 1. pl. 10.) 
9858 35 by a3 = a Collignon IL. frontispiece.) 
6198 Head of a Doryphoros. Naples Museutn.* 


9“. COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF LANTERN SLIDES 


CONTEMPORARIES OF PHHIDIAS, continued. 
Polyelestun Terracotta. 
7369 Replica of Diadumenos of Poly lets τ full face. 
5660 ey A, = πὶ profile. 


MISCELLANEOUS FIFTH CENTURY SCULPTURE. 
Archite.tural 
3089 Athens, Caryatid from Erechtheum.* B.M. 407, Gardner, fig. 69. 


4821 τ Temple of Athena Nik*: general view of the trieze in B.M.* 

8687 Ἢ τ Σ the frieze. B.M. No 422.* 

8688 ᾽ν oe “1 ᾿ς BM. No, 423.* 

S689 4 a a 4g B.M. No, 424.* 

8690 % τς $3 rh BM. No. 425.* 

48595, ia the balustrade. Vietories with bull.* 

3558 ἊΝ ἐν 6 ‘5 Vietory loosing sandal.* 

S695 οὗ 3 0 ὡς Victory erecting trophy.* 

3685 ἐξ Theseum: Metope. Thesews and Geryon. (Gardner, fig, 66.) Drawing only. 
3007 FF 3 Theseus and Bull. (Gardner, fiz. 67.) Drawing only. 


1780 Delos. Boreas group trom Temple of Apollo.* Ath, Nat Mus. (Cf Collignon IL fig 91. 
5251 Nereid Room in the British Museum.* View of N, side from 5. E. 


4833 Fe μος Shewing friezes * and two Nereids.* 

5282 τε » ANereid BM. No 909,Ὲ 

5283 a x Η ἘΔ. No, 910.» 

5284 τὲ Ν τ BM. No. 911" 

5285 οὗ 3 as 3M. No, 912.* 

5286 ᾿ fe B.M. No. 918. 7 

4924 ἣν a slab from large frieze.” <Cf. Collignon IT. fig 108.) 

1610 Nereid monument restored. (Garduer, Seulptured tomés, tu. 74.) 

4822 Phigaleia, temple at: general view of Metopes* and trieze.* 5. side BLM. 

3673 ἐς με the Πίολε, S. side. Herakles slab * BLM. (Gardner, tig. 73.) 
517 , ὦ Apullo and Artemis in ἃ chariot drawn by stags *  B.M. ὅ28, 

8823 ΑἹ Lapith women at statue of Aitemis.* B.M. No, 524. 

8u25 : Ἶ Two Lapiths and a ceutam. dead centaur on the ground.* B,M, 527. 

8928 δ τ Two centaurs attempting to crush Kaineus.* B.M. ὅ80, 

8932 τὶ “5 Lapith dragging an Amazon trom her horse.~ B M. 584. 

8939 τῷ xe or Amazon from altar ; conflict scene.* BLM. 535, 

89340 a - (3 lah 536) with cast of receutly discovered portion. “+ BOM. 


1344. Rhamnus, Fragments fron the sculptures at. (Ep. “Apx. 1891, pl. 8.) 
6313 Selinus, Metope from later temple. Actaeon and Artemis,” 

+ ὧν Herakles and Ατηάζου, ἢ 

370 ᾿ 4 a fy Zeus and Hera.* 


Cuclassd. 
5952 Bronze charioteer from Delphi. 
5953 ": σι head Ἐ 
9584. Running maiden. * 
1060 Vesta Giustiniani. (Baumeister, 746.) 
5497 Capital with female figures* frum Delphi. (Delphes, iv. pl. 60.) 
3678 Amazon, The Mattei figure. (Gardner, tig. 78.) 
4831) Staudiny diseobolus. 
2192. Fitth-century head.” Turin Mus. (J. HVS. xxvi. pl. 15e.) 
3791 Statue of Apollo.* Rome: Mus Terme. 


9855 +3 xy 35 v5 * head only. 
FOURTH CENTURY SCULPTURE. 
Praxiteles, Originals and Copies. 
3682 Hermes.* (Gardner, fix. 82.) 
3683 ἮΣ head of.* ‘Garduer, fig. 83.) 


376 
6314 

408 
6311 

943 
3684 
4964 
1347 
3194 
3193 
31938 
3685 
6188 
3792 


938 
7395 
5075 
5081 
4504 
3192 

888 
6323 
1327 
9868 
9383 
3681 
1740 
33001 
3197 
8723 

951 
4970 
7399 
4973 
8390 
6228 
4505 
4506 
1358 
1359 
1360 
3686 

568 

569 
1136 
2632 
9947 


3689 

1370 
578u 

1821 
5786 


SCULPTURE 95 


FOURTH CENTURY SCULPTURE, tontinwed. 


Hermes, head of,* another view. 
* 


» ᾿ 
oD pay ary 
i fout of the statue.* 
3 head of the intant Dionysus.+ 
Cnidian Aphrodite.t Vatican Copy without drapery, full face. (Gardner, fig. $4.) 
Ὰ ee a i + protile. 
τς the Berlin head,* full face. 
τ 35 the Berlin head,* full face and profile. 
4 the Petworth head * (3 views). 


és 5 full face view of Petworth head.* (Ch Furt. Uist. pl. 17.) 
Young Satyr.* Gardner, fig. 85.) 

δὲ », torso Tin the Louvre. 
Apollo Sauroktonos.* Vatican. 


Works conveniently considered under the name of Praxiteles. 
Aberdeen Head in B.M.* 
Aphrodite of Arles.* 


- Mahle head. Buston Museum. Full face.* 
Ἢ ᾿Ξ Profile. * 

as Pourtales.* Bronze statuette. (13.M.) 

τ head * trom Olympia. (Cf. U7. pl. 54.) 


Apollo. 2 views of a head in the collection Barnacco. Helbig 49-49a.) 
Apollino.* Florence. 
Artemis. Statuette from Cyprus. Vienna (Klein, Prue. p. 317.) 
Athlete pouring oil * (Cf Εν, Iris, fig. 131.) 

> * Ath. Nat. Mus 254. 
Eirene and Ploutos of Cephisodotus.* (Gardner, fig. $1. 


τ tigure of Ploutos (Peiraens). 
Eros. ᾿κ torso of. Naples, Mus. Borbon. No. 201. 


3 * Vat. Mus. 

' Babaieas head of,* from Eleusis. (Gardner. hg. 123.) 
Hermes from Andros.* 

τ ee * head only. 
Hermes Belvedere,* head of the. 
Hermes of ‘Atalanta.* Ath. Nat. Mus. 240. 
Youthful male torso * of Praxitelean style. Seville Mus, 
Hypnos,? statue of. Madrid Mus. No 530 (the B.M. bronze head is of the same type). 


a bronze head * in B.M. (Murray, Lyonzes, pl. facing p. 72.) 
Ἢ re as from the original.* 
ee "5 >» *l — placed on cast of the Madrid statue, flout view, 
‘3 sa Pa | ag τν τ πὸ sile view to left. 
τ "ἢ sp ἘΠ τ side view torigh’. 
Mantinean basis,* slab οἱ Apolly ail Marsyas. (@ivaaney, tig. 86.) 
5 sy * slab of three Muses, one seated on a rock, 
>> * slab of three Muses, one holding lyre in extended arm. 
Unknow female head.+ Munich Glypt. No. 210, (Brunn, AZ. Sch. ». 333.) 
“9 female head* mutilated at the top. Boston. (Burlingtua Fun wer Cut, pl. 32.) 


Terracotta flying Eros,* Praxitelean in style. (Ch J HN. xv. pl, 8.) 


Scopay, presumably original, 
The heads from Tegea.t (Gardner. tig. 89.) 
The fragments from Teyea,t 
The unhelmeted head.* 
The helmeted head.* 
Head of the hoar.* 
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FOURTH CENTURY SCULPTURES, continued. 


6328 Atalanta from Tegea, head.* (ἢ ΟἽ H 1901, pl 4) 
6329 yy gs torso.*® (BACLT, 1901, pl 6.) 
6330 ” ” > headland torso photographed together on the same seale. 


Works conveniently consud.red unter the name of Scope. 
3702 Alcestis.* Temple of Diara. Ephesus. Sculptured drum. (Gardner, fig. 102 ) 
1316 Apollo Musavetes.* ΒΜ: 1795. 
9217 Asklepios,* from Piruens. Ath Nat. Mus 258 
3699 Demeter* of Cudus BM (Gardner, fig 99) 
4981 re * upper portion only. 
1343 Heracles,* head of youthful, from Genzano, B.M. 
6189 Maenad. after Scopas 


6190 τ τς μι τὐντοχοῖ 
7919 Meleager,* the statue in the Medici Villa, (Ch Trizy, Garden destya tn Halu, pl 98.) 
355 τ * Vatican aml Medion heads, 2 views of each. 


3703 Niobe and vou gest danghter * (Gardner, fig, 103.) 
3704 Nivbid.* Chiaramonti  (Garducr, fig 104 ) 


4421 standing * Florence Mu-eum 

9861 ὃς kneeling,* wounded m the back, Florence, 
3705 Son ot Nrobe.* (Gardner. fiz. 104.) 

4422 7 * wounded im the bak, kneelivg. Florence. 
4423 bs * falen on his back. Florence. 


9861. Marble shield ; story of Niobe. (Ber. d. ALS. Ges, ἄς Wissens , Pirl.-hist, Kl, 1877, ple 
8701 ‘Themis’* Head Ath. Nat. Mus 9 (Gardner. ἢν 101 


3195 Ff ἘΠ is Ath, Nat Mus with Berlin rephea for comparison 
4988 Unknown feiale heal * Ath. Nat. Mus. 186. 
3198 Ay female healt (JAMS. xv. p. 194.) 


The Munsoleiuin, 
8267) Mausolenm restored, atter Adler. (BM, Cat Sculpt., u. p. 77.) 


8366 ἐδ + Bernier. (Collignon, 1. p. 325.) 

5951 οἱ ie >> Oldtield PL Gardner, Sealptured tombs, fig 79.) 
5950 τ ἢ » Pullan, (RP. Gardner, Sculptured tomds, fic. 75.) 
8268 a4 ἢ «, Stevenson. (Stevenson. Muusvlenm, trontispiece } 
8259 ἣν section (Stevens ἢ, Mirvso/eion.) 

5445 ~ reconstiuction of the order «BM. Cat of Seulp*, ii, pl. 15.) 


ἴδηδ Mausolus and Artenusia together.* 1B. M. front view. 
7896 δῇ δὴ ὃς * BM. back view. 
3690 Mausolus* B.M. (Gardner, tig. 90; 

48:9. Artemisia.* B.M. 


3691 The frieze. B.M. slab * with Amazon turning round on her horse. (Gardner, fig. 91.) 


537 τ΄ »» helmeted wartior.* (Cf. Mitehell, Hist, of Sculpture, fig. 200.) 
540 τ + two warriors attacking a fallen Amuazon.* 
536 ay » youthful wartior knecling detending buaself with shield.* 
538 ἮΣ »» head * of preceding, ; 
948 Gh »» head of an Amazon.* 
8902 as »» Awazon shouting at a Greek over fallen Amazven.* BM. 1007. 
8805 ἊΝ »» Greek (with inse. on shield) fighting with mounted Amazon.* B.M. 1010 
$909 ὃς »» two duels between Greeks and Antavons on foot.* BM. 1014, 
8011 Ἢ »» AMazon on rearing horse.*® BoM 1018. 
801 ry, >» mélee on foot.* BM. 1020, 
8917 5 »» two duels, an Amazon between.* ΒΝ, 1099. 


3602 The Charlot frieze, BM. Chanoteer,* (Gardner, fig. 92.) 
δ. χὐ + Fe Upper halt * of preceding on larger scale. 


SCULPTURE 97 
FOURTH CENTURY SCULPTURE, continued. 
1362 Heroic head * from S, side of Mausoleum. BM. 
7899 Equestrian figure from the Mausoleum.* 
Lysippus. 
3707 Alexander, liead of.* B.M. Full face. (Gardner, fig. 107.) 
759s oy ΜΠ * BM. Profile view. (ὦ ἢ. 8. xxv. p. 254.) 
1597 ἣν ΓΕ + Louvre. Profile view. (11. 3. xxv. p. 251.) 
5698 Apoxyomenus.* (Gardner, fig. 98.) 
1596 τ Head.+ Profile view. (ὦ 5.8. xxv. μ. 242.) 
411 a » * three-quarter face. 
1306 τ ἐς (Vatican copy) and Alexander (Louvre copy) compared. 
1093 Hagias, statue of.* (B.C. H. 1899, pl. 11.) 
5500 $3 os Profile view of the head. (Delphes, iv. pl. 64.) 
4279 Heracles.* Lansdowne House. 
9880 ‘Jason’ * (youthful hero adjusting sandal) Louvre. 
4962 35 * Ἔ is Munich: Glypt. 287 (head does not belong.) 
534 fe Youthful head full face.* Another head of this type. B.M. 
535 > Profile view * of preceding. 


4061 Lysippean male figure.” Ath. Nat. Mus, 246. 
5289 Youthful hervic fignre,* Lysippean in style, modelled almost in the round. (BLM. Cat. 
Bronzes, 286.) 
Sidonian Sarcophugi. 
946 Alexander Sarcophagus, general view * shewing the hunting scene. 


7124 a a figure of Alexander * in the hunting scene. 
1087 is % head of Alexander * in the hunting scene. 
7125 ey 54 another head * in hunting scene. 

7178 Ἢ τὴ general view * shewing battle scene. 

3706 δ; ee battie scene.* (Gardner, fig. 106.) 

5673 ον τ le‘t hand portion of preceding on larger scale.* 

5979 ᾿ς "ἢ views of the two ends.* 

5488 ας 55 S. end, the sculpture in the gable.* 

9871 sis τ selection of heads.* (Névropule Royale, pl. 33.) 
AS 33 Μ" both long sides.* (id. pls. 84, 85.) Coloured slide. 
AQ τ οἱ gable end.* (id. pl. 37.) Coloured slide. 

Al0 a ὡς ὅδ, * (id. pl. 36.) Coloured slide. 

6683 Lycian Sarcophagus, general view. * 

6684 " 3 first side. * 

6685 τ 35 second side.* 

6686 on τ both ends.* 

9872 35 ‘5 selection of heads.* (Neerepole Ruyale, pl. 17.) 

6033 Mourning Women, sarcophagus of, general view.* 

6681-2 τ 5 Fe views of the ends.* 

761 - ἡ ἮΝ long side.* 
762 ‘s τ 55 second long side. * 


8388 Lid of Phoenician anthropoid sarcophagus.* Seville Mus. 


Miscellaneous Fourth Century Sculpture, 
3695 Asclepius from Epidaurus.* (Gardner, fig. 95.) 
3687 Amazon from Epidaurus.* (Gardner, tig. 87.) 
9220 Aphrodite trom Epidaurus.* Ath. Nat. Mus No. 262. 
9205 Nereid from Epidaurus.* Ath. Nat. Mus. No. 156. 
9206 a ον »  ™ Ath. Nat. Mus No. 157. 


2855 Draped female portrait statue * from Aedepsus. Chalcis Mus. 
G 
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FOURTH CENTURY SCULPTURE, continued. 


Head of mourning lady * from Trentham. B.M. 
‘Matron of Herculaneum. * Dresden. 
Mourning figure from tomb, (Sabowrof Coll, pl. 15.) 


Ganymede after Leochares.* (Gardner, fig. 88.) 
Head of Asclepius * from Melos. B.M. 550. (Gardner, tig. 100.) 
Dionysus * from Monument of Thrasyllus.  B.M. 432. 
Head ofa Faun.* Munich Glypt. No, 102. (Cf Furt. Meist., fig. 156.) 
Persephone * from Cnidus. BM. 1302. 
Monumental lion * from Cnidus. B.M. 1350. 
Head of an old man.* (Delphes, iv. pl. 73.5 
The ‘maiden’ from Antium. 
iw ὡς 2 views of the head. 
Head of young athlete * wearing ἀμφωτίδες. Ath. Nat. Mus. 457. 


FIFTH—THIRD CENTURY RELIEFS. 
ATTIC GRAVE RELIEFS. 
In this serves « chronological order hus been att inpted, 


Fifth Century Reliefs. 
(For eurlicr reliefs uf fifth century, see section on .lrchaie Seulpture, pp. 81. 88.) 


Fragment of unidentified stele*: a Loy in pnotile, with head inclined τ lehind a quiver, 
Crete. 

Fragment of unidentified stelé*: girl im profile, in Tonie dress, carrying coffer, Ath. 
Nat. Mus. 910., 

Fragment of unidentified stelt or votive relief* : nude youth leaning on staff tol. BM. 
(AAS xxii, pl. 1.) 

Stele of Xanthippus*: seated man holding foot οἱ shoemaker’s last. with two small 
female tivures. TD} M. 

Stele of Amphotto *: girl in protile, wearing a polos. and holding flower’ and apple ’ 
Ath. Nat. Mus. 739. 

Stel of Agathocles * : youth in protile to v., holding lekythos and strigyl (’) (worked over 
at a later age). Ath. Nat. Mus. 742. 

Stelé of Aristomache *: girl in profile to L, holding doll in right hand. Edinburgh. 
(JAS. vi. pl. B.) 

Part of stelé from Kynosarges*: in low relief: lady seated r,. bearded man lehind. 
J.H.S. xvii. pl. 4B.) 

Stelé from Tlissus” + 1., nude youth, full fave; below, mowing boy: y., bearded man in 
profile, between, dog. (Conze ii, pl. 211. No. 1055.) 

Stelt of Ameinocteia *: r., Ameinocleia who lays her hand on the heal of a maid, who is 
adjusting her sandal; 1., a lady holding a pyxis. Ath. Nat. Mus. 718. 

Unidentitied stelt*: r., a lady seated; 1., nurse carrying infant. UM. (ALS. xiv. 
ph 11.) 


Fourth Century Reliefs. 


Stele of Tunnias *: bearded man in high ielief. seated. profile to r.. with statf. Ath. 
Nat. Mus. 902. 

Stele of Dexileos*: mounted warrior trampling fallen foe. Ath. Nat. Mus. (Ciardner, 
fig. 94.) 

Stele of Telesias Ἐτ nude youth, three-quarter face to τὶ, holding a hare on left hand ; smalk 
boy regarding him, Ath. Nat. Mus. 898. 


SCULPTURE 99 


FIFTH THIRD CENTURY RELIEFS, continued, 


Stele of young Aristion *: nude youth. three-quarter face, attended by small hoy: above. 
sphinx. (dreh. Zeit. 1871, p. 23, No. 50.) 

Stele of Hevesu*: r.. seated lady taking trinkets from box held by maid standing 1. 
Ceramicus, (Gardne, fig. 93.) 

id. in site. 

Stelé of Stratios*: a hoy facing 1, three-quarter face, with bird in outstretched hand. 
BM. 

Unidentified stele*: 1., seated lady holding hand of standing maiden yr. ; between, a 
bearded mourner, profile to το : high relief. Ath. Nat. Mus. 717. 

Unidentified stelé * : lady seated to |., leans forward as if to take farewell of a lady stand- 
ing y., who caresses the chin of the seated figure, behind whom stands a mourning maid. 
Ath, Nat. Mus. 

Stelé of Damasistrate *: seated Jady, behind whose chair is a maid, grasps hand of 
standing bearded inan r. 3 between, full face, a mourning lady. (Conzei pl. 97, No. 410.) 

Stelé of Phaidinos * : upper part of a nude youth, facing, with extended r. arm. (Conze, 
ii. pl. 187.) 

Unidentitied stele *: a lady, three-quarter tace, holdivg a mirror ; high relief. BM. 

Unidentified stele of a lady in profile moving to r ; 1. hand holds lekythos, 1. hand 
extended upwards τ high relief. Ceramicus. 

Stelé of Archagora*: bearded standing man 1., grasps hand of seated lady, r. τ between, 
full face, a female mourner. B.M. 

Stelé of Pamphile and Demetiia*: L, standing, r., seated, lady, both veiled. 

id.* upper portion of seated lady only. 

Unidentified stele ἘΞ 1, standing bearded mau regarding fixedly standing lady. Ath, Nat. 
Mus. 833, 

Stelé of Melite * : heavily draped lady standing, full face, 1. arm rests on pillar; with her 
τι hand she draws himation across her shoulder Ath. Nat. Mus 

Stele of Niko*: r., lady seated, in grief; 1., small female figure brings her her lyre. 
Cairo Museum. 

Stelé of Nike *: lady seated 1., grasps haud of bearded mau ry, ; at her knee, little girl ; 
ahove, rosettes and elaborate antefix. Ath. Nat. Mus. 1028. 

Stelé of Selino*: lady seated 1., grasps hand of nurse who carries an infant, r. Ath. 
Nat. Mus. 901, (Conzei pl. 76. No. 310.) 

Stelé of Democleides * : mourning youth seated Ingh up to r., on prow of ship, helmet 
and shield behind him. Ath, Nat Mus. 163, (Conze ii. pl. 122, No, 623.) 


Third Century and Later. 


Stele of Epichares*: lady seated 1, grasps hand of daughter 1.; between, full face, 
beaded man ; high relief. BM. 

Stelé of Archippe and Procles*: bearded man 1.. grasps hand of standing warrior r. ; 
between, veiled lady. Ath. Nat. Mus, 737. 

Stelé of Cora!lion*: seated lady 1., grasps hand of standing hearded man τς : between, 
full face, bearded man. 

Stelé of Alexandra Ἐς a priestess of Isis. Ath. Nat. Mus. 1193. 

Stelé of Calhstion: a little girl, smiling, full face, holding a bird; below, to 1. (on 
smaller 5046) maiden with pyxis, and dog. 

Stelé of Mynnion*; two ladies embracing ; much damaged, perhaps earlier. (Conze ii. 
pl. 176.) 

Stelé of Ariphrades *: above, Jarge anthemion antetix; below, upper portion of three 
figures. 

Stele of Charixenos *: untinished, in good preservation, showing technique, architecture, 
trame-work and inscription. Youth facing three-quarter to 1., in centre; to 1, a seated 
dog, and in field a paii of hands. Ath. Nat. Mus. 
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3712 
3713 
3292 
3711 
7396 
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FIFTH—THIRD CENTURY RELIEFS, contatied. 


Atiie Marble Lekuthoc. 


Attic Marble Lekythos* : athlete balancing ball. 

* ot Aristonike. (Conze, Grudreliefs, ii. No. 456.) 
3 * of Mys and Meles  (Biueckner, Greech. Grabdrel. p. 12. 1 
FF 2) ~ of Nikustiate. (Conze, 1. pl, 90.) 

The ‘anavriage lebes,* rendered in marble, as a funerary emblem. Ath. Nat. Mus. 812, 


2 ae 3" 


The Fuaerary Banguet. 


(Fifth century, from Thasos)*. Constantinople Mus. (Rerue de Part, xxvii. p. 404 plate.) 
*, Right hand portion ou larger scale. 
- ΠΗ * Detail, seated lady. (JAS. xaix. pl. 22.) 
(Fomth centuy)*. Ath. Nat. Mus. 1501. 
(Later period) * with Charon and boat in fiont. Ceramicus. 


” ” 


Relifs as headings to treaties. 
Relief to* Hera and Athena as heading of treaty between Samos and Athens ((' Z4. iv. 
ii. No. 16. Collignon, ii. fig. 56.) 
Relief to* Zeus, Hera and Athena, as heading of treaty hetween Athens avd Corcyra 
375-374 B.c. (Hicks, Gk, Hist. Insc. No. 106 ) 


Reliefs to various deities. 


Apolio,* relief to, seated on tripod between two nymphs. (4th. Nat. Mis, 1889.) 
Asclepius, relief to* (Ann. ὦ, 1. 1873, pl. MN.) 


- »» *informofasandal. (Ch Arch. γὰν Religionswiss. viii. pl. 1.) 
5 »,Ἅ Ἐ(μ, Mitth. ii, pl. 15.) 

᾿; Ἔσο. δ τες Mitth. ii. pl. 16.) 

a 2 


* (Cat. of Sparta Mus. No. 29.) 
ΠΝ γοϊ ἑοῖο, ἄς. Ἐ Demeter, Persephone, Triptolemus. (Gardner, fig. 71.) 
ἣ τ * Demeter, Persephone, Triptolemus. (dth. Mfitth. xx. pl. 6.) 
* Hermes, Orpheus, Eurydice. Villa Albani. 
Pan, ‘relief to,* and Nymphs. Ath. Nat. Mus. 1329. 


τ », ἢ from shrine of Pan. Thasos. (J. H.S. xxix. pl. 20a.) 
33 » * and Nymphs. (Sabouroff Coll. pl. 28.) 
- », ™ Ath. Nat. Mus, 1455. 
Zeus, relief to, and Nike.* Thasos. (B.(.H. xxiv. pls. 14, 15.) 
” τὰ a3 ὃν neater view. 


Relief with votive wreath. * 


LATER SCULPTURE. 
The School of Pergamon. 


The Attalid Dedications 


Fallen Giant * and Amazon.* (Gardner, fig. 112.) 
Fighting Persian (Gardner, fig. 113.) 
Kneeling wounded warrior.* Ath. Nat. Mus. 
‘Dying Gladiator.’* (Gardner, fig. 111.) 
ν Ms * Back view of. 
aa * Head of. 
Two fallen warriors. 


42 
9874 
8114 
3715 
5959 
5960 
9875 
9906 
9907 
1065 
1066 
9876 
9908 


9909-12 (four slides). 


36960 
36960 
9212 
3697 
7426 
1427 
7428 
497 


3710 
3727 
3727a 
5892 
3721 
5874 
7398 
3724 
1905 


SCULPTURE 


LATER SCULPTURE, coutinued. 
The Altur of Ewinenes. 


View of part of the frieze of the altar of Pergamon as set up in Berlin, 


Slabs on stairway. Nereus, Doris, Oveanos, Tethys. * 

Zeus contending with the Giants.* (Gardner, fig. 114.) 

Athene, Victory, Giant.* (Gardner, fig. 115.) 

Dionysus.* (Cf. Collignon, 11. fig. 268.) 

Chariot horses.* (Cf. Mitchel, neient Sculpture, fig. 23.) 

Klytios, Hekate, Otus, Aigaion, Artemis.* (Cf. Pergame, p. 83.) 

The goddess Cybele.* (Pergume, p. 81.) 

The goddess Eos.* (Pergame, pl. 8.) 

Torso of a Giant 

Fragments t of Giant and serpent on the staircase wall. 

The Telephos frieze.* The Aleades—Augé—Heracles and Telephus. 
re 5  * above, Augé; below, the making of the coffer. 


(Pergame, pp. 119-128.) 


The School of Rhodes. 
Laovcoon.* (Gardner, tig. 116.) 
Laocoon, head of.* (Cf. Furtw. und Urlichs, Denkmaler, p. 118.) 
The Farnese bull. (Gardner, fig. 117.) 


Other works of the Peryamene tradition. 

‘Thusnelda.’* Loggia dei Lanzi. Florence. 
Head of Gaul.* B.M. 
Arrotiro.* Uffizi. 
Borghese Warrior.* (Gardner, fig. 118.) 
Dying Alexander.* 
Group of wrestlers.* Florence. 
Seated statue of a boxer.* Rome Mus. Terme. 

"3 a 43 >» ἢ head only. 


School of Lycosura. 
Group by Damophon: Head of Anytus.* (Gardner, fig. 96.) 


(Pergame, p. 93.) 


Stoa of Athena Polias: 1ehefsof armour and weapors from the balustrade. 


33 % Head of Artemis.* (Gardner, fig. 96.) 

ef ee Head of Despoina.* Ath. Nat. Mus. 

τὸ ἣν dvapery.* (Gardner, fig. 97.) 

53 ᾽ς γοϑίοτοα. 1’ (B.S. A. xiii. pl. 12.) 

33 τῇ existing fragments as restored.4 (B.S. 4. xiii, pl. 13.) 

33 <3 drawing of the drapery, expanded.{  (B,S.A. xiii, pl. 14.) 
9} 3 Bronze coin showing the group. 


Mythology in Hellenistic and later art. 


Antioch, after Eutychides. (Gardner, tig. 110.) 
Aphrodite, ‘ Venus Genetrix.* Louvre (Gardner, fig. 127.) 
ἣν 3 >  * Copy in Uffizi. 
ἢ Myrina, statuette shewing type. 
of Melos.* (Gardner, fig. 121.) 


" ae * side view. 
ΕἾ 3s * head of. 
τ ‘Venus dei Medici.’* Uffizi. (Gardner, tig. 124.) 


* from Epidaurus. (Cf. Collignon, IL. tig. 242.) 
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LATER SCULPTURE, continued. 


4083 Aphrodite,* To1so with iaised veil. From Lebadea. Ath. Nat Mus. 081, 


4974 Ὡς * Vatican: Gab. delle Maschere 411. 
4963 +3 * Esquiline Mus. Rome. 
4966 δ ©Venus Mazarin.’ * Cook Collection, Richmond, (1. 5.5. vxviii. pl. 7 (1).) 
9936 3 * tying sandal. Covk Collection, Richmond. (Cf. J. HOS. xxviii. pl. X. No. 18.) 
3719 Apollo Belvedere.* (Gardner. fig. 119.) 
4967 Ὄ ἣ * head in profile. 
9939 + ,, Citharoedus.* 1 BM. Cut. of Sculp. vi. p. 222.) 
91 a Pourtalés.* B.M 
8519 Musagetes, head of, Β M. 1548. 
769 Ares* Ludovisi. Rowe Mus. Tene. 


85 és and Aphrodite * Uffizi 
4975 Ariadne.* Vat. Mus. 
8389 Artemis,* Roman statue of. ‘La Diana de Italiea.’ Seville Min. 


3720 τς of Versailles.* (Gardner, tig. 120 ) 
4971 Asklepios of Epidaurus.* Ath. Nat. Mus, 263. 
599 ; * youthful type. Ath. Nat Mus. 


᾽ 

242 Athena * from Epidaurus 

3793 Ceres. Rome. Mus. Vat. 

3583 Dionysus.* Head in Ath. Nat. Mis. The so-called Christos. 
1793 Eros,* Head οἱ, from Paphos: side view, (7.7.8. 1x. pl. 10 ) 
6676 Hera,* Copenhagen. 
3725 Heracles, Farnese.* (Gardner, fig. 125.) 


5997 us from Cythera,* Farnese type. (Svoronos, Ath. Nat. Mus. pl. 11. 1.) 
9937 rc * Cook Coll, Richmond. Cf. J. HUS. xxviii. pl. 5. No. θα.) 
9878 x - 
3588 Hermes of Cythera * upper part hefore reconstruction. (Cf. J H.S. xxi. p. 206, hy. 3.) 
3589 ἘΣ "ἢ »  ” lower fragments before reconstruction. Cf. ὦ. HS. xxi, p. 206, fig. 1.) 
5161 ἃς »,  * the completed figure. (Ἐφ, ᾽Ἄρχ. 1902, pl. 7.) 
5162 gpa? the head. (Ἐφ. "Apx. 1902 pl. 10.) 
5958 Medusa Rondanini. (Fuitw. und Urlichs, Denkmaler, pl. 13.) 
412 Νὴ ‘Dying Medusa’ * (the Ludovisi Medusa). Mus. Terme, Rome. 
8722 Nike of Samothrace.* (Gardner, tig. 122. 
4977 a ay * profile view, mounted on trireme. Louvre. 
4959 » * three-ynarter face view. mounted on trireme. Louvre Mus. 
5439 si Ἧ; and galley, outline drawing. (Βανοῖ, Jfonwments.) 
768 Nile.* Vatican. 
3728 Orestes and Electra.* ((rardner, fig. 128.) 
6092 δὰ » Ὁ with ephebust by Stephanus. (CL JAS. xxiv. p. 182, fe. 2.) 
3485 Pan.* (Cf. “ἐλ. Mitth. v pl. 12.) 
94. Paniscus * of M. Cossutius Cerdo. B.M. 


1326 Poseidon (Lateran).* 

4972 + of Melos.* Ath. Nat. Mus. 235. 

6316 Psyche.* Naples. 

6324 Satyr asleep * (the ‘ Barberimi Faun’). 

9214 Themis,* by Chauestratus, from Rhamnus. (Ath. Nat. Mus 231.) 
9938 Zeus.* Cook Coll, Richmond. (Ch AAS, xxvii. pl. 5. No. 7.) 


Hellenistic and other Late Reliefs. «+ 


Walls and vine.* (Schreiber, pl. 41.) 

Peasant going to market,7 Munich. 

Dionysus visiting varios * BM. (Gardner, fig 108.) 
Girl dancing.” (Lev. -lreh. N.S. 1867, pl. 3} 


* (Heydemann, Ierhiillte Tanzerta, p. 9, no. S. 2.; 
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SCULPTURE 


LATER SCULPTURE, ‘ontinued. 
Bacchante with kid. BoM. 
Rows of tragic masks. Ath. Nat. Mus. 
Bacchic Thiasos * BLM. 
Apotheosis of Homer.* BML 
Stele of Au. Alexander > behind, two ensigns. Caiio Mus. 


(Graeco-Evyptian stelé,* second century A.p. From Terenuthis. Cairo Mus. 


* 
” ” 


Stele liom Fayum: dedieation to Soknopaios* temp Aug.), Cairo Mus, 
Stele: dedication to Isis Harpokiates and Pan* (temp Tibetii), Cairo Mus. 


Stelai from Abydos,* Cairo Mus Nos. 9210, 9211. 
Rehefs on the basis of the obelisk * of Theodosius at Constantinople. 
Indo-Greek Relief™ from Malakand Pass. 


* 
“3 2 Ee 


73 
Antinous ” as Silvanus. 
Suovetantilia.® Louvre Mus. 
Mithyas slaying the bull.” Heddernheim, 


1.0. 


” wy ~ Capitol Museuin, Rome. (Cumont, Withrus, pl. 1.) 


A butcher's shop.” Kgl. Antik. Sammlung. Dresden. 


Genre Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age. 
Silenos with young Dionysus.” 
Satyr from Lamia, Ath. Nat Mus. 239. 
Bust of laughing Satyr.* 
Dancing Faun.* Uffizi. 


Crouching tigme of a boy from Cythera. (Ct. JS, xxi. p, 208, fig. 5.) 


Boy struggling with goose atter Boethos.* (Gardner, fig, 109.) 
Boy with yoose, marble hyure.* 

Silver statuette: Boy nursing goose.* (J. ᾿ς 5. vi. pl. A.) 
Actor wearing a comic mask.* b,M. 1767. 

Heal of an old woman * (Collignon IL, p. 594, Fig. 311). 
Bronze head of hoxer (of Hellenistic age). 


Head of crouching boy from Cythera,* (Svoronos, Ath. Naf, Mus, pl. 12, 1a.) 


Three representations of children.* Cook Coll., Richmond. (J.H.S, axviii, pl, 14.) 


fenre bronzes. 


Statuette of an emaciated male seated figure. (Burlington Fine Arts Cat, pl. 52 b, 5c.) 


Bronzes of Mahdia. Eros Citharoedos.* (Mon, Put, xviii. pl. 1.) 


ἣν 5 τ Grotesque female dancer.* (id. pl. 2.) 
᾿ »" ᾽» ᾿» ᾽ y(t, ple 8.) 
” ” » ” dancer.*  (/d. pl. 4.) 


Examples of Archaism in Sculpture. 


Head ot au athlete, full face.* BLM. 48. 

Profile view of preceding. 

Herm at Chatsworth.* (J.A.S. xxi. pl 8} 

Chigi Athena.t (J. H.S. xvxii. p. 44.) 

Relief on vase by Sosibius from a drawing. (Gardner, fiz. 126... 
Relief of a warrior with funerary serpent * BLM. 

Statuette of Artemis Ephesia (Jahreshifte, xii. 


Bronze head of Dionysus * (= the so-called Plato), Naples Museum. 


Meseellanca, 
Seated female tigure*® from Cyzicus, τὴν site. 
* Miracle working’ statuette, a goddess with pierced Ineasts.™ BLM. 
Statue of Bhodisittra* found in Peshawar: Greco-Buddhistic art. 
vi. pl. 5.) 


Louvre. 


Mon. Piot. 
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ROMAN HISTORICAL SCULPTURE. 
SCULPTURES FROM THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE. 


B9015 Medallion.* Emperor preparing for hunt. (Papers of the British School at Roine, iii. 


pl. xxi. 1.) 
B9016 ἐν "ἃ js sacrificing to Apollo. (ἐμ, iii. pl. xxii. 6.) 
B9017 ἣν * as hunting the boar. (w/., ili, pl. xxii. 3.) 
B9018 ἣν» * + sacrificing to Diana = (id., iii. pl. xxi. 4.) 
B9019 by * 53 hunting the bear. (éd., iii, pl. xxi. 3.) 
B9020 ἐν Ὡς saciificing to Silvanus. (2d, iii. pl. xxi. 2.) 
B9021 τ * os after a lion hunt. (t., iti. pl. xxii. 7.) 
B9022 5 * eS sacrificing to Heracles. (éd., iii, pl xxii, 8.) 
B6356 combines Nos. 9020, 9018, 9019, 9015.* 
B6355 ey 11 9022, 9017, 9016, 9021.* 


B9034 Relief.* Tiajanic battle scene. (ad., iv. pl. xxviii.) 

B6343 ‘ie rie 7 

B6344 Relicf* in Louvre. Victory over Dacians  (id., iii. p. 226.) 
B9023 Relief.* Mareus Aurelius going to war. (cd. iti. pl. xxiv. 4.) 


a 33 ” 


B9024 ΠΣ * ” sacrificing in Campus Martius. (i/., iii, pl. xxvii. 8.) 

B9025 a es speaking to the troops. (é., iii, pl. xxvii. 9.) does 
B9026— ig, * τ prisoners before Emperor. (éd., tii, pl. xxv.) i Ἢ ; 
B9027 ws ἢ ry prince submitting to Emperor. (id., ini. pl. xxiii. 2.) Reet aie 
Β9023., ἢ FA victor. (id., iii, pl. xxiv. 3.) i. τ 5.8: 
Β9039 a τὸ speaking to the troops. (id., iii. pl. xxviii. 10.) [| a ; 
Βθ0339.,, * ‘ founding a charity. (id., iii. pl. xxvifi, 11.) sii A 
B6357 combines Nos. 9023, 9024.” ; that οι 
B6358 $5 1, 9025, 9026.* Constantine, 
B6359 τῇ >, 9027, 9028.* 

B6360 >, 9029, 9030.7 


“2 

Β6361 Reliefs.* Aurelius in battle (d., iii, pl. xxiii. 1), in triumph (id, iii, pl. xxvi, 6), ata 
sacrifice (éd., iii, pl, xxvi. 7). (In these three reliefs the head of Awelius has been 
preserved. ) 


B9031 Frieze.* Constantine besieging Susa (Veroua’) (2d, iv. pl. xxxv. 2.) 


B9032 ::  * Constantine victorious at the Pons Milvius. (id., iv. pl. xxxv. 1.) 
B9033 » ἢ Constantine (or Diocletian) distributing Congiarium. (id., iv. pl. xxxvi. 1.) 


B9032 ()ὺ ,,  * Constantine ‘or Diocletian) on rostra. (id., iv. pl. xxxvi. 2.) 
B7401 


SCULPTURES FROM THE ARCH OF TITUS. 


B6365 Candelabra slab.* 
B9042 Candelabra slab. * 
B9043 Biga slab * 
BS5364 Biya slab * 


SCULPTURES FROM THE COLUMN OF TRAJAN. 
B5308) = Cichorius, Nos. 


| 
bee 


1 B5336 = Cichorius, Nos 47-50. 
B5309 . δή 8-8, B5358 δὴ vi 51-54. 
B5370 F 54 9-17. B5321 3 ; 55-62. 
B5365 ΑΝ ; 18-21. B5357 7 1, 63-66. 
B5347 τ 22-26 B5306 ᾿ ᾽ 67-70 
B5310 ‘3 τ 27-30. B5305 > Ἢ 71-73 
B5312 ; Ὦ 51- 94. B5350 vi a 74-76. 
B5362 7 “a 35-38, B5360 7 + 77-79. 
B5323 ᾿ 9 39-46. B5361 3 35 80-83. 


SCULPTURE 


L103 


SCULPTURES FROM THE COLUMN OF TRAJAN, conti. 
B5304 = Cichorius, Nos. 64-87. 


B5307 
B5359 
B5301 
B5363 
B5350 
B5364 
B5342 
B5320 
B5337 
B5344 
B5338 
B5366 
B5351 
B5339 
B5341 
B5354 
B5355 
B5322 
B5303 
B5353 
B5346 
B5340 
B5369 
B5343 
B5302 


B7345 
B7338 
B7342 
B6363 
B7337 
B7346 
B6342 
B6362 
B7339 
B7340 


B7336 
B7335 
B7344 
B3794 
B73il 


7928 
1939 
7926 
7921 
7936 
7937 
7939 


Ara Pacis, decorative slab.* 


Berlin fragment 
British Museum fragment. 
Brussa sarcophagus. 
Cook sarcophagus. 


39 


2} 


35 


Σ᾽ 


22 


5 88.9]. 
» 99.9.4. 
+ 95-92. 
vy 99-102, 
»» 103-110 
» 111-113. 
κι 116-118. 
vy 116-122. 


x» 123-126. 
»» 127-180. 


> 181-18}. 
» 185-140. 
» 141-144. 
ως 148-148. 
vy 1419.189. 
4) 158 10. 
»» 161-164. 


1 165-172. 


1 173-176. 
"ν 177-181. 


vy: 182-188. 
» 189-192. 


»» 1938-199. 


yy» 200-203. 


». 204-206. 


BS5368 == (τοὶ 
B5331 
B5316 
Bi 333 
B5332 
B5327 
B3 330 
B5329 
B5324 
B5315 
B5326 
B5334 
B5348 
B5349 
B5317 
B5328 
B5218 
B5325 
B5319 
B5313 
B5338 
B5345 
B5314 
B5367 
B5352 


1orius, Nos. 207-213. 
+5 yy 229-232. 
" , 234-237. 
“Ἢ , 231-240. 
" 4) 245-218, 
τὸ 249-251. 
: .,. 2592.υ84, 

5 , 255-257. 
: . 256-261. 

ἫΝ .. 262-264. 
3 278-281. 
35 ». 294-297. 
; 1, 298-308 

x, 309-315 
᾿ 5, 3819-322 
323-325 

+s 326-329 
Pe -, 330-333. 
δ" ων 9388-311. 
Σ », 366-368. 
en » 369-372. 
i » 373-375. 
ὃς 1, 384-387. 
a », 388-394. 
. 407-414. 


SCULPTURES FROM THE ARA PACIS. 


Uffizi. (Petersen, dra Pacis, yl. 1.) 
Inner frieze, wieaths, and pilasters.* Villa Medici. (a, pl. 3.) 
Temple of Mars Ultor.* Villa Medici. (w/., pl. 3, slab, vii.) 


Tellus slab. * 


Uttizi. (ἰώ,, pl. 3. xi.) 


Temple of Mater Magna.* Villa Medici. ( 
Processional slab.* Louvre. (ἰα,, pl. 5, vi 


3) a 


31 £9 


” “9 


Sacrificial scene, Villa Medici. 


i, ii.) 
Head of Mars.* 
Head of Mars * 


id., pl. 3, vit.) 


.) 


* σι. (éd., pl. 6, xiv.) 


* Uttizi. (id., pl. 6, xvi 
Villa Medici. (éd., pl. 


Vienna. Sacriticial scene. 
Vienna. (ἀέ,, pl. 8, xix.) 


» XV.) 
6 [xviii], xvii.) 


Bonus Eventus head, Mus. Terme. (¢d., pl. 7, 


Villa Medici. (ἰδ, pl. 7, xix.) 


Processional 518} 5 aud inferior decoration restored. (éd., p, 23, fig. 13.) 


Wreath of fruit and flowers.* 
Sacrificial seene.* Uffizi. 


(Cf. id., p. 48, fig. 25.) 
(Pupers of BS R., iti, pp. 241.) 


BYZANTINE SARCOPHAGI. 


Christ and saints. * 


(with analogous works. ' 


Seated poet and muse.* 


Female figure. (Nuovo Bull. de 
Fragment A.* (J. ALS. xxvii. p. 


Figure B.*  (¢d., pl. 5.) 


Figures ὦ, D.*  (ad., pl. 6, 7 
Figures E, F.*  (id., pl. 8, 9 


) 
+) 


(Strzygowski, Orient oder Ruut, pl. 2.) 


(LAS. xxvii. p. 110, tig. ». 
Arch. Crest., 1905, pp. 76.) 
100. tix. 1.) 


LG 


Ὁ 2 
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Bo5ES 
B9529 


B7416 
BS8520 
ΒΤ414 
B7419 
Β9881 
Β7410 
9888 
743 
3290 
Br 407 
B7408 
4502 
B7417 
B7413 
B7404 
B7423 
718 
5954 
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Cook sarcoy 


BYZANTINE SARCOPHAGT, continued. 


hagas. Figure G.* (ad, pl. 10) 


Vig 


ares H.J.* (ὦ, pl. 11, 12.) 


Seletkich sarcophasus *  Coustantinople. 
Sidamara sarcophagus, end view. * (Mow. ef, Mem. ix. pl. 19 5 


9. 


ἣν 


side view.* (εὐ, pl. 17.) 


Smyine franent. Torso of a vouth.* (J. 72S. xxvii. yp. 108, fig. 3 
Five capitals from Byzantine sarcophagi illustrating development. 
Niche, of the ‘shell-niche type * Caio. (Cd, p. 114, hg. 11>. 
Ivory throne of Maxinian.* Ravenna. (Cf. é/., p. 116, fig, 12. 

., diptvch. St Michael.* BLM. (é7., p. 117, fig. 13.) 
Pompeian wall pamting Facade with three dooms. (Cf. id, p. 119, he. 14.) 
Revonstrac tion of Pompeian stage facade. (γ᾽. p. 120, tig. 18.) 


2 


” 


wall painting. (77, p. 121, fig. 18.) 


ROMANO BRITISH SCULPTURE. 


Stele of a centwion 7 from Colchester. 
Sphinx * from Colchester. 


Aeschines.* Naples. 
Aeschylus + (Haivh 
Floence. (J.H.S. xxiy. pl. 2a) 
(Cf. Furtw. and Uilichs, Meakmaler, pl. 49 (a).) 


29 


Agrippa.* 


Louyie. 


Alexander, head ot. 


:᾽ 

ὩΣ) 

“ἢ, 
Anacreon. 
Anaxarch 


Σ᾽ 


Antinous.* Reliet. 


δὰ 


Aristonoe,” priestess of Nemesis, Rhammmu. Ath. Nat. Mus, 232. 


pl. 8.) 


PORTRAITS. 


. Greek Theatre") 


*BM. (Gardner. fig. 107.) 
*at Chatsworth. (7. AS. xxi. pl. 9.) 
*at Blenheim. 


youthful figure.* Munich. 
.* Copenhagen. Formerly in Boighese collection. 
us.* Mus. Cap. 
(Gardner. fig. 130.) 
* head of. Louvre. 


Aristotle.* Rome 


Augustus 


2} 


Brutus, M.~ 


Mus. Terme. 


.* Detail of statue. Mus. Vat. 
* from Meroe. B.M. 


Mus. Cap. 


Caecilius Secundus, L.* Naples Mu. 


Claudius. 


* Mus. Va 


Commodus.* Mus. ( 


Demosthenes.” 


a 


μ; 


t. 
“ap. 


Ἔ * as Herakles. Mus. Conservatoi. 
Constantine tle Great.* Call. Uthzi. 


* head 
* heal 


Didius Julianus.* 


$9 


* 
29 


Euripides. * 


Gallienus 
Germanic 
Geta.* M 


* Mus. Te 
us.* Mus. 


το. Cap. 


Hadrian * 


Herodotu 
Homer. 


5. Naples 
Schwein, 


Mus. Vat. 


of the statue in the Vatiean, 
οἵ, Ath. Nat. Mus. 
Gall. U thei. 


33 


rme. 
Prof. Laturan. 


(( Τὰν. wad Urhehs. Deak mater, pl. 48.) 


) 
(ἄς. p. 108. te. 6.) 


(Eph. Arch. 1891, 


Br4i2 
Brils 
B37 29 
Br73 
727 
B7409 


SCULPTURE 


1; 


PORTRAITS, ‘ontiined. 


Julia. daughter ot Auyustus.* 
Julia Severa.* Gall. Uffizi. 
Julius Caesar.* B.M. 
Livia.* Head ot. 
Lysias.* Naples. 


Maximus.* (all. Uthzu. 


2854) Menander.* Copenhagen 


By 415 
3672 


45091 
738 
B7120 
716 
Beis 
Br437 
Br421 
Bi 422 
S49 
5499 
7988 
Β1:0:. 
B7411 
B2757 


Nero * Mus. Term 
Pericies.* (Gardner, fig. 72.) 
Philetairos * of Pergamon. Naples. 


Plato.* Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek. 
Pyrrhus* of Epirus. Naples. 
Pythagoras.* Mus. Cap. 
Sabina.* Gall. Uthzi. 
Scipio.* Gall. Uffizi. 
Seleucus * I. Nicator. 
Socrates. Mus, Albani 
Sophocles. * 


Naples. 


Lateran Musenm 


Gall, Utiza, 


(Gardiner. tg. 129.) 


(Ch Fuitw. und Urlichs, Denkimdler, pl 45.) 


si * head of the statue in the Lateran Mus, 


Sulla /* Mus. Nat. 
Thucydides and Herodotus.* 
Tiberius seated. 
Titus.* BM. 
Vespasian ”™ Mus. Term. 


3 
Zeno.* Naples. 


Unknown Hellenistic portrait from Delphi.* 
5 portrait statue* of an old man, 


funerary portrait of a lady. 


Roman stele : 


Double herm. 
Marble statue vatican. 


Naples. 


(Delphes, iv. pl 73.) 
Delphi. 


(Delphes, iv. pl. 69.) 


Mus. Lat. 
τ head of girl from tomb of Sulpicius Platorinus. - δίτιβ. Tern. 


portrait of a suldier.* 


The following are portraits (Greek and Roman) on 


p. 126. 


B201 
B202 
B203 
B204 
6554 
1642 
1641 
B205 
B206 
B207 
Blues 
B20 
Bz10 
B211 
B212 
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Aehus Caesar, 

Agrippina I, 

Ahenobarbus, C. Domitinus 

Albinus. 

Alexander the Great. 

Antimachus of Bactria, 

Antiochus I. of Syria. 

Antonia. 

Antoninus Pius, 

Antonius, Marcus. 

Augustus. 

Aurelian. 

Autelius, Marcus. 

Lritannicus. 

Brutus, L. Junius (the Ancient) and 
C. Servilius Ahala. 

Brutus, M. Junius. 

Caesar, C., adopted son of Augustus. 

Caligula, 

Caracalla, 

Carinus. 

Claudius, Agrippina IT. 


B219 
B220 
B221 
B222 
B223 
1638 
B224 
B225 
B226 
B227 
B28 
B229 
B230 
B231 
B232 
B233 
B234 
B235 
B236 
B237 
B238 
B239 


Alexandiia Mus. 


coins selected from the sciies of coins. 


Claudius Gothicus. 
Cleopatra and Marens Autonins. 
Commodus. 
Constantius I, 
Crispina. 

Demetrius Poliorketes. 
Diocletian. 

Doraitia. 

Donitian, 

Drusus, son of Tiberius. 
Elagabalus. 

Faustina senior. 
Faustina junion. 
Florianus. 

Fulvia. 

Galba. 

Galerius. 

Galhenus. 

Germanicus. 

Gordian 111. 

Hadnan. 

Helena, 


108 


2197 
1647 
B210 
B241 
B242 
B243 
B244 
B245 
B246 
B247 
B248 
B249 
B250 
B251 
B252 
B253 
B254 
B255 

1639 
1645 
B256 
B257 
B258 
B259 
B250 
B261 
B262 
1644 
B263 
B264 
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Hieronymus of Syiacuse. 


Juba 1. 


ΩΣ 
Julia Domna. 
Julia Maesa. 
Julia Paula. 
Julia Soaemias. 


Julia, daughter of Titus. 


Julian 11. 

Julius Caesar, 
Labienus, Quintus. 
Lepidus. 

Livia, Julia. 

Marcellus, M. Claudius. 
Marciana. 

Matidia. 

Maximian. 

Maximin. 

Mithradates HI. 
Mithradates the Great. 
2 a 

Nero. 

Nero Drasus. 
Nerva. 
Numerianus, 
Octavia. 

Otho. 

Perseus of Macedon. 


3) 32 


Pertinax, 


PORTRAITS, continued 


B265 
6552 
4533 
B266 
B267 
B268 


B269 
B270 
B271 
1636 
B272 
B273 
B274 
B275 
B276 
B277 
B278 
B279 
1646 
5388 
B280 
B281 
B282 
B283 
B284 
B285 
B286 
B287 


Philip 1., II., Otaeilia Severa. 

Philip, father of Alexander. 

Philistis of Syracuse. 

Plotina. 

Pompeins, Cu. Magnus (the Great). 

Pompeius, Sextus. Pompeius, Cn. 
Magnus (the Great). Pompeius, Cn. 

Poppaea. 

Postumus. 

Probus. 

Ptolemy Soter. 

Pupienus. 

Sabina. 

Salonina, Bil. 

Saloninus. 

Scipio Africanus the Elder. 

Septimius Severus. 

Sulla, P. Cornelius. 

Tiberius, 

Tigranes of Armenia, 

Tissaphernes (’). 

Titus. 

Trajan the Elder, Trajan. 

Trebonianus Gallus and Volusianus. 

Valerian 1., IL, Gallienus and Salonina, 

Verus, Lucius. 

Vespasian. 

Vitellius, 

Zenohia. 


BRONZES 


VITt. 


BRONZES. 


LUG 


Archaic. 
5292 Statuettes from Olympia.* (Ol. Bronzes, pl. xv. upper portion only.) 
144. Statuette of ‘ Apollo’ from Thebes.* 3 views Tyszkiewicz Coli, (Mea, Prot. ii. pl. 15.) 
7231 Statuettes. Three male figures of early type.* Ath. Nat. Mus. 
6577 Graeco-Eyvyptian statuette from Badajos.* B.M. 
7 Statuette of Apollo holding goat-horns.* B.M. 


433 
6327 Apollo Piombino. * 

237 «Statue of Poseidon.* Ath. Nat. Mus. Bronze room, No. 11761. 
2633 Equestrian statuette.* (Burlington Fine Arts Cat. pl. 37.) 
6743 Female statuette * Sparta; frout and side view. 

6740 ἐν ἘΠ back view. 
7694 Female statuette from Ephesus. (B.M. Ephesus, pl. 14.) 

575 Athena Promachus.* Statuette. Ath. Nat. Mus. 

1411 Boar.* BOM. 


Fyth Century. 


704 Statuette of an armed runner.* Tubingen. 
3643 Head * from Acropolis in Aeginetan style. (Gardner, fig. 43.) 
4269 Statuette of Apollo,* Aeginetan style. Ath. Nat. Mus. 6445. 
7237 Statuettes. Nude male and draped female figures of fine style.* Ath. Nat. Mus, 


72485 Taras on dolphin,* Ath. Nat. Mus. 

5837 Statuette * of a trumpeter. Sparta. 

7839 τ τ * from Sparta, back view. 

2538 Statuette * of the type of the patel maidens.’ B.M. No, 192. 

2145 Another statuette of this type* protile view. Ath. Nat. Mus. (fon. Piot. ii, pl, 17.) 
5952 The Delphi charicteer.* 


5953 A Head of.* 

2631 Heroic head at Chatsworth. (Burlington Fine Arts Cat. Pl. 2.) 
764 Leg.* BOM. (ὦ... 8. vii. pl. 69.) 

9924 id. original drawings by Edward Poynter to illustrate slide No. 764. 

1018 Statuette of Marsyas* after Myron. B.M. 

3587 Male figure with chlamys* from Cythera. (Cf. J. HLS, xxi. p. 205, fig. 2.) 
765 Spinario. Mus. Cap. 

6338 The ‘Idolino.’ * pie: 

6322 The * Praying Boy’ * of Berlin. 

4955 Three statuettes from Herculaneum * : ladies posing in Doric dress. 


Fourth Century. 


2143 Head * of an athlete from Beueventum Louvre. (Mon. Piot. i. pl. 10.) 

9858 τς sy * (Collignon, ii. honk: ) 
3586 Nude male figure * from Cythera. (ct. J.H.S. xxi. p. 205, fig. 1.) 

4869‘ Aphrodite’ + Castellani head in B.M. 

7858 Statuette of Aphrodite. * 


4504 Aphiodite Pourtales,* statuette. BM. (Cf Murray, Greek Bronzes, fiz. 29.) 
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BRONZES, ¢oxtaoted. 


4505 Head of Huymos.* ΒΜ. (ΟΥ Murray, Greek Broazes, pl. facing p. 72.) 

4506 ἐν *in BM. fioni the original. 

1358 τ .  *+ placed on cast of the Madrid statue, Front view. 

1359 oF ey SE ὃς Δ τν 5 Side view to left. 

1360 in OF $3 Ν Side view to right. 

5287) The ees from Siris : * two shoul der- ΓΝ from a cairass, decorated with figures in 
5288 J relief (BLM. Catalogue of Bronzes, No. 285,) 

6583 Mirror case, Heracles wrestling with the lion.* B.M. 

6047 Mirror case.* contest between a Greek warrior and an Amazon. BLM. 


5289 Youthful heroic figure * modelled almost in the round, temp. Lysippus :B.M. Cat, Brouss, 
286.) 
6580 Seated statuette of Hermes * from Paramythia. B.M. 


FTelleuistie. 
3588 Hermes of Cythera,* upper part before restoration (Ch J WS. xxi yp. 206. fig. 3.) 
3589 ἮΝ ΠῚ * lower flagments before restoration. (CM JLALS. xxi. py 306. fig 1.) 
5161 j * the completed Rgme. (Ἐφ. “Ax. 1902, pl. 7.) 
5162 3 * head of. VE. “Apy. 1902, pl. 10.) 
7366 τὴ ; aud Hermes of Praxiteles. the heads compared 
7387 a Ἢ and unhelmeted head fiom Tegra, compared. 
7368 and Biges uf Lysippus. the heads compared. 
5993 Portrait ΠῚ fran Cythera,* 2 views. (Svoronos, lh. Net Mus. pl. 3.) 
5994 Restoration of whole lene of above. (fd. pl. 4.) ᾿ 
3668 Statue of τὰ athlete,* profile view. Benndorf, Furs kuagea in Ephesos, pl. 1.) 
6659 us * back view. ΑΙ Η x.) 
7440 statne tte of a negro boy * with uprarsed ail (Alexander donation) BM. 


98 Bust of a young Satyr.* 
2 Head of lover from Olympia. 
0 τὰ es a - profile view. 


wp 


ww eo 


Τ 

1 

$518) ‘Seneca,’ * Naples Mus. (Bernoulli, @r. Zkov. pl. 238: 

3279 Dionysus, head of * (=the so-cal.ed Plator. Naples Museum, 
2634 Statuette of an emaciated male seated figure. ‘Burlington Fine Arts Cat, pl. 52, BE 5 
2231 Statuette * of a captive harbarian. B.M. 

2229 Figure of a priestess.* Lake of Nemi‘’). B.M. 

2160 Bronzes of Mahdia: Eros Citharoedos.* Mon. Piot. ae pl. la 
2161 a5 ; grotesyue female daneer.* (id. pl. 2 

2162 ἢ; Ἢ Ε κα (Δι LG , 

2163 Ἢ ἣν grotesque ἀπῆν Ὁ (ὠς pl. 4.) 

9511 Misecllaneous Greek hrouzes,* Cairo Mus. Cat. pl. 12. 

9342 ” . ᾿ oS :» 19, 

9049 ον; oe = εἷς ΚΟΥ 

9344 ᾿ i * > ὦν 18, 

9315 τό τὰ * ind ΠΥ ie 


6317 The Chimaera.* Florence. 
B619 Portiait-head of Roman Boy. (Burlinyton Club Evhibition, 1904, pl. 15. p. 14.) 


fur deeurttee bron work sev section on Mixon Akis AND HANDICL AFI s, Bronze ‘p. 140). 
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IX. 


TERRACOT TAS. 


Aivhuir, 


Grotesque male statuette* with geometric ornaments: full face. | Vua. Prot, i, pl. 3.) 


” 


3) 
Heroic head,* three-quarter face, from Praesus, 
Ἢ >> * back view, from Praesos. 
Head of a lion,* from Praesos. 
Archaic statuette * of a figure kneeling grating cheese. Mycalessus. 


9 2} 
Fiagment of pithos. 


” 


Combat seenes 


in telief. 


” 39 3) ” ” ἰὴ profile. 
Female idol from Mycalessus.* (ΒΝ ἧς xiv. p 
»» ἘΠ (id) 


Ll. 7a.) 


Coloured slide. 


(Cf. B.S... viii. pl. 18.) 


τ Coloured slide. 


Sparta. (BNA. vil pl. 9.) 


Atchaic Terracotta mask from Sparta.€ (2.8. 4. xu, pl. 10). 
“two views (B.S. 4. xii, pl. 11.) 


2 7} 
2) ” 
ΥΣ 37 
a? ΠῚ 
” 2 
4 ? 
” 39 
” a 
3) 3) 
” 32 
33 ” 
3 37 


33 


“2 
Teiravotta figurines from Spar 


a” 


Terracotta head.* 


” ed 
” a9 
᾽ 37 
2 39 
’ γ᾽ 

᾿ 
3 31 
? a 
” re) 
3 ” 
” ce) 
oe 2 


29 


Pa 
t 
σ 
« 
a 
* 


* 


ὄπ 


”? 


ΩΣ 


” 


” 


2” 


23 


37 


” 


τ a satyr. 
* two examples. 


+ 


ἊΣ 


7 ἽΣ 
ta, * miscellaneous, 


‘BLS. A, xii, pl. 12.) 


Bi 4} 
(B.S... xii. p. 326.) 


profile view. 


ἂν 


” 


5 x »  * mostly portions of female tivures. 
Archaic bearded head * from Cyprus. 
Two archaic heads * trom Cyprus. 
Group of toys and idols * from Cyprus. 
Three heads from Cyprus. * 
Archaic relief representing a funeral procession.* (Rayet, Monwmevits.) 


Fine, 


Villa Papa Giulio. 
Female head * from Tarentum. 


(J.H.S. 1888, pl. 73. 1,) 


Replica of Diadumenos of Polycleitus.+ Full face. 

Ἄ Fe + Profile view. 
Tanagra statuette. Flying Eros.* (Cf. J.H.S. xv. pl. 8.) 
The game of Ephedrismos. 


2» + 


” ᾽ 
" ᾿ 
1 a 
3» 
a” 


37 39 


“4 3} 
Dancing girl.* 


Two ladies, * 


a 


* Ath, Nat. Mus. (Mun. Piot. iy. pl. 17.) 


(Burlington FLA.C. Ceramic Art, No, 268.) 
Ladies conversing. * 
Eros.* B.M. No. c. 287. 


BM. 


B.M. 


Seated boy with gourd. Eros carrying kid.* B.M. 


9 


63574 
10 
13 

5536 

7446 

82418 

7141 

6187 

8264 

550 
842 

B620 

B6z1 

Bb22 


6573 
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THERRACOTTAS, continued. 
Late. 


*Myrina’ statuettes. Aphrodite.* B.M. 

Statuette of the type of the Aphrodite of Melos. (Eph. Arch. 1908, pl. 6.) 

Ἢ 4 Pa ae Profile view. (ἀΐ,, pl. 7.) 
>,  * Aphrodite (coloured). 

Glazed statuette.* A lady and Eros. BM. 

Grotesque group of draught-plavers. (Arch. Zeit. 1863, pl. 173.) 

Actos wearing comic masks.* B.M. 

Genre rendering of the boy extracting a thorn. 

Reliefs τ Odysseus recognised by Euryclea. (Baumeister, .1.D. fig. 1237.) 

Panel. Dionysos and Icarios.* (BM. Lerravottas, pl. 35.) 

τὰ Bacchus in mystic basket.* B.M. 

Terracotta sarcophagus : * recumbent female fiyme. Chiusi. (datthe Denkmadrs, i, 20.) 
x By * man and wife. 

Etruscan ash-chest with dying Adonis. Etruscan Mus. Vatican. 


Certents of a Inide’s grave : nude figuie on throne, inarriage Jebes, boots, ἐπικνημίδιον. ἘΞ BoM. 
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Χ. 
VASES. 


For pre-Mycenacan and Mycenaean Vases, sce pp. 58-60. 


Note. 


* denotes a photographic view of the whole vase from the original. 

“| denotes a reproduction of the picture subject only from an adequate illustration. 

Those not so marked are mostly outline drawings retained in the Collection for the interest 
of the subject depicted, where other reproductions are not available, 


VASES OF THE GEHOMETRICAL PERIOD. 


2699 Aegina, gryphon-headed oenochoe, outline drawing. (Rayet and Collignon, fig. 28.) 
705 Argolis, Tiryns: man, horse, and fish. (Schuchhardt, fig. 131.) 

811 3 Troezen. (Jahrb. 1899, p. 86, figs. 46, 47.) 

2224 Attica, Dipylon vase* with prothesis scenes. B.M. 


725 ἢ οὐ 5, ἢ shewing funeral procession. (Baumeister, 2071.) 
879 νῷ 3 », design from, beasts devouring aman. (Arch. Zeit. 1885, pl. 8 ) 
776 "τ Σ ᾿ς choric dance. (Jahrb. 1887, pl. 8.) 
2718 ἣν " 53 ἐς: warriors. 
37974 Sy - » ἢ τ warship. (J.H.S. xix. pl. 8.) 
6659 ἣν ἧς » Ἵ with early Attic inscription. (dth. Afitth. vi. pl. 8.) 
5077 an », ἢ from Kynosarges. (Cf. B.S.A. ii. p. 25.) 


5076 re pottery * from Kynosarges. (Cf. B.S.A ii. p. 25.) 
808 Boeotia. (Jahrb. 1899, p. 81, figs. 35, 35a.) 


809 Bs (a) horse and duck, (0) lions. (Jahrb. 1899, p. 82, figs. 37, 37a.) 
2696 5 the same: side (@) only. (B.C. H. xxii. 574, fig. 1.) 
5880 + geometric amphora. (Cf. J. AS. xxii. p. 72.) 


804 Crete, Anopolis. (Jahrb. 1899, p. 37, fig 17.) 

806 »,  Anopolis. (Jahrb. 1899, p. 41, figs. 26, 27.) 
805 »,  Cnossos. (Jahrb. 1899, p. 39, fig. 21.) - 
807 1,  Cnossos. (Jahrb. 1899, p. 42, figs. 29-31.) 
118 Buboea, Aristonophos vase. (.J/on. d. J., ix. 4.) 


2698 »  (B.C.H. xxii. p. 279, fig. 2.) 

7874 Halos, early Iron Age vases * from tomb enclosure near city wall. 
7875 ἘΣ 5 τῇ »* cist tombs near city wall. 

7876 ” 2 ᾽Σ ΠΩ a 2 22 

7869 > Miscellaneous vases. * 

7870 >, Bowl and jugs with *‘cutaway ’ necks. 

7871 »» Jugs with trefoil lips.* 

7872 +s Developed geometric (Dipylon) ware.* 

7873 ay ἧς zi as », * trefoil lipped jug. 
7877 »᾿ 36 49 ἣν .» I pattern on. 

7878 τς » * ringed base of stand. 


803 Melos. (Jakro. 1899, p. 34, figs. 11, 12.) 
6547 Rhodes, geometric skyphos in B.M. 

810 Sparta, Amyklaion. (Jahrb. 1899, p. 84, figs. 41, 42.) 
801 Thera. (Jahrb. 1899, p. 31, figs. 6, 7.) 

802 55 (Jahrb. 1899, p. 32, figs. 8, 9.) 
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VASES OF THE ORIENTALISING PERIOD. 


Attica, carly Attic, warriors, ete. (Baumeister, 2079.) 


EP ΤΣ vase with design of Siren. (8.6. 4. xxii, 283, fie 4.) 
” ¥ »» © Metropol. Mus, New York. (J.H.S. xxxii. pl. 11.) 
” ; = +, design (id. p, 373, fig. 2, aand ὁ.) 


yi early “Attic ? Heres and Wesios, Gorgons.© (ut. Denk. 57.) 
+7 $3 skyphos. Ath Nat. Mus (Cf. Rayet aud Collignon, fig. 25.) 
a3 5 the Gorgons, Athena and Perseus. (deh. Zeit. 1882, pl. 9) 
a 9 τ τῇ (3; ἣν pl. 10.) 
Corinth, ‘ proto- fonativan” fasinents Ashm. Mus. 
$5 Herakles and Geryon, whole vase and design. (J.H.S. v. p. 176.) 


τ Macmillan lekythos, 2 views. ἢ 

” i * Coloured slide.* 

ἧς; ἀῤαῖση from the Macmillan lekythos.4i (J.#.S8. xi. pl. 2.) 

"Ἢ orientalising lekythos and pyxis.% (Rayet and Collignon, pl. 5.) 


᾿ Aeneas and Ajax: Hector and Achilles: Dolon.{ (Jon. Puots. xvi. pl. 18.) 
votive tablets. (Rayet and Collignon, pl. 6.) 
Siete; plate (B.S.4. x. pl. 3.) from Praesos.* 
»  bird-shaped vase from Praesos.* 
»» late geometrical lekythos from Praesos.* 
Cyprus, amphora. (B.M. Guide, 1902, p. 171.) 


75 Graeco-Phoenician vase. (Helbig, Epos", fig. 20.) 
Euboea. (8.C.H. xxii. 281, fig. 3.) 
yr Ath. Nat. Mus. Nos. 902, 1080.* 
% Ath. Nat. Maus. * 
Ionian, Naukratis, Bolamacehoe amphora. (Naukratis, i. pl. 4.) 
33 55 selected fiagments. (Maukratis, i. pl. 5.) 
33 4 selected fragments of pottery. (Naukratis, pl. 7.) 
Pr i vase from Rhitsona: cocks fighting.7 (J. ΠΗ. δ. xxix. pl. 25.) 


53 Phanagoria, Hermitage. (Rayet and Collignon, fig. 30.) 
x Rhodian-Corinthian crater. Louvre.1 (Joa. Plot. i, pl. 1.) 
» Rhodes, plate, Gorgon % (J. H.S. vi. pl. 59.) 


59 τ Euphorbus, Menelaus, Hector.‘ B.M. 
ἐν oenochoe, Louvre. (Rayet and Collignon, fig, 29.) 
Italy, orientalising vase. (Cf, B.M. Guide, p. 171, fig. 58.) 
i ἣν { fiom Polledrara. (J.H.S. xiv. pl. 6.) Coloured slide. 
Laconian Pithos * found near Artemisium containing early interment. 
33 ‘Cyrenaic’ eylix : Arcesilas vase. (Rayet and Collignon, fig. 48.) 
ἣν a8 55 Cadmus and Prometheus vases. (Arch. Ζειί. 1881, pl. 12.) 
οἷ» 3 9 2 sphinxes.* Copenhagen. (/.H.S. xxx. p. 15.) 
Fy) ἢ ἿΣ interior,* Boreades and monkey. 
ae πε τῷ a5 Blinding the Cyclops. 
τὰ "ἢ Ἣν ἊΝ Atlas aud Prometheus,“ 
Εν τ 55 exterior.* 
a ὧν »» ‘i interior, cocks feeding, 
45 45 >> “ portions οἵ ἃ. 
x 35 fragments { 
4 fragments, © " mostly * Cyrenaic.’ 
ΤᾺ 35 post-‘ Cy renaic.’ 


ἊΝ AS Tapaina? with handles in the form of Medusae, {7 

a Details of the above ‘i (No. 7989). 

33 Ocnochoe, decoration of an: a frieze of animals.% 

r.-f, vase §; with Agures painted ongblack. ground instead of being reserved. 
Melos, boys on horses, (Rayet and Collignon, pl. 2.) 

+3 warriors in combat. (Baumeister, 2086.) 
Ἂν Apollo and Artemis.“1 (ad, p. 53.) 
"ἢ bearded head, (Baumeister, 240.) 
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VASES OF THE ORIENTALISING PHRIOD, continued. 


5875 Melos, amphora.£ (J. 4.8. xxii. p. 69 ) 
5876 ΗΝ panel picture, Dionysus and Anadne(2)" (J. H.S. xxii. pl. 5.) 


52 Fy fragment of Melian pottery with the figure of winged Artemis. 
5877 τὸ spiralic designs from Rheneian vases.“ (J. Η. δ. xxii. p. 53, fig. 7.) 
5878 5 $5 33 ᾿ς αὐ » (ὦ 1..8. xxii. p 55, fig. 8.) 
5879 τ small bowl with ‘ Melian’decoration.“1 (J. Ε΄. 5. xxii. p. 71.) 


A25 Rhitsona vases {@ (B.S.d. xiv pl. 8.) Coloured slide. 
2702 Wase in relief.* (B.C.H. xxii. pl. 4.) 
6803 τῇ - ἢ (B.S.A. xii. pl. 9.) 


BLACK-FIGURED VASES. 


Panathenaic Amphorae. 


119 Group of Panathenaic Amphorae. (Rayet and Collignon, fig. 60.) 
7425 Panathenaic Amphora,™ from Temple of Athena Chalkioikos : Sparta. (B.S 4. xiii pl δ) 


7853 " - * reverse a horse race. B.M. B 133. 

240 Athena Promachus.{. Burgon, B.M. B 130. (Cf. Rayet and Collignon, fig. 61.) 
1070 45 » ἯὯ Leyden. (Cf id., fig. 62.) 

3287 of ᾿» Tyrannicides on the shield of Athena. 


The Francois Vase, by Clitias and Ergotimus, Florence. 


160 General view of obverse.“ (Cf. Baumeister, pl. 74.) 
959 5 »  vreverse. ( ds 33 ) 
3179 Top frieze. The Calydonian Boar. 
1032 Peleus and Thetis frieze. Peleus, Chiron, ete. 
1033 τῇ oy Muses, Hera. 


1034 3 3 ἣν Hermes, Zeus, Muses. 
955 Troilus frieze, general view. 
1036 τ » Apollo, Fountain. 
1037 ᾿» >»  Rhodia, Thetis. 
1038 οὗ » Thetis, Hermes, Athene. 
957 3 » Troilus. 
956a οὗ > <Antenor, Priam. 
956 Ἢ ν᾽ Priam, Hector, and Polites. 


Deities, 


600a Apollo and Artemis slaying the Niobids.© 

144 Athene, sacrifice to { (Rayet and Collignon, pl 7.) 

145 “ἢ and bull at altar.{ (Gerh. “4. V7. 242.) 

244 9 and Poseidon, “| Amphcra by Amasis. Paris, Cab. d. Med. (Rayet ἃ Collignon. 


fig. 56.) 
5689 Dionysus and Maenads.* Amphora by Amasis. Paris, Cabinet des Meédailles 
4201 ἣν in ship ; scenes of combat Ὦ Kylix by Exekias. (lurt. u. Reich pl. 42.) 
63 Σ thiasos,{1 archaic white grcunded alabastion from Cyprus. BM. (ὦ 7.5. 


vill. pl 82.) 
5832 Triptolemos, bearded. 
62881 Zeus and Hera, nuptials of | (B.M. Cat. of Vases, ii. pl. 5.) 


Heroes. 


958 Amphiaraus (above). Contests (below). Berlin, 1655. (JF ien. Fur. 1889, pl. 10.) 
5687 Dioscuri.* Amphora by Exekias. Vatican. 
874 Heracles as an infant brought by Hermes to Chiron. (drch. Zit. 1876, pl. 17.) 
862 os and Hydra. (Baumeister, 724.) 
894 3 bringing up Cerberus. (Baumeister, 730.) 
H 2 
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BLACK-FIGURED VASES, continued. 


Heracles binding Cretan bull. (Baumeister, 727.) 

a and Triton.“ (Rayet and Collignon, fig. 57.) 
and Triton; fr.eze of dancers. Kylixinterior, (Mon. 7, 1., xi, mii. pl. 41) 
and Geryon.{? From an amphora by Exekias. Louvre. (Gerh. 4. V. 107.) 
and the Nemean lion.© (Gerh. 4.V¥. 192 ) 
3 in forest stretching the Nemean lion’s skin, (Gerh. .4.V. ii. pl. 132, 183.) 
and Atlas.{ (J.H.S. xiii. pl 3.) 
and Stymphalian birds. (Gerh. 4.V. iv. pl. 324.) 
and Achelous.“ (Gazette Archéoloyique, 1875, pl. 20.) 
and Busiris.© Caeretan Hydria in Vienna. (Furtw. uw Reich., pl. 51.) 
and the Kerkopes.“; (Ashmolean Vases, pl. 8.) 
watching Poseidon { rising from sea. (J. H.8. xix. pl. 9.) 
Apotheosis of.{f (Rayet and Collignon, pl. 8.) 
Phineus, Boreads, and Harpies.{ Kylix. Wurzburg. (Furtw. u. Reich., pl. 41.) 
Theseus, Minotaur, Ariadne, and Chorus. (Gaz. Arch. 1884, pl. 1.) 


The Tliad. 


Hector and Amhomache (Mun. d. 1. 18355, pl. 20.) 

The heroes playing draughts.* Amphora by Exekias. Vatican. 

‘| Between, a tree. (Gerh. Etrusk. u. Kampan. Vasenb, 
pl. 19.) 

Fight for the body of Patroclus { (Gerh 4.}7 iii, pl. 223.) 

Dragging of Hector. (Overbeck, Galleri: heroisch. Bildw. pl. 19, fig. 6.) 


a 75 2 


The Odyssey. 
Odysseus and ram.* Crater. 
Companions of Odysseus with rams. (J. 2.8. iv. p. 261.) 
Blinding the Cyclops.“ From a Cyrenaic vase. (Birch, Anc. Pottery, 1873, p. 409.) 
>» % From an Attie vase. 

Odysseus and Circe," burlesqued, (J.H.S. xiii, pl. 4.) 

», and Boreas,{ burlesqued. (Ashmolean Vases, pl. 26.) 

», andsirens.{) (J. H. 8. xiii. pl. 1.) 


Trojan Cycle (non-Homeric), 
y 


Atalanta & Peleus wrestling.. Chaleid. Hydria. Munich (Furtw. u. Reich., pl. 31.) 
as 99 mea (Baumeister, 158.) 

Peleus, Thetis, and Cheiron (above). Ajax in conflict (below). Munich. (Gerh, A.V. 227.) 

Achilles brought to Cheiron (above). Heracles and lion (below).% 

Peleus bringing Achilles to Cheiron.§ B.M. B 620. (J.H'S. i. pl. 2.) 

The choice of Paris. (Gerh. A.V. 172.) 

Hermes leading the three goddesses to Patis.§ (Gerh. 4. ¥. 171.) 

Achilles and Penthesilea (above). Memmon (below). B.M B 209 (Gerh, 4 17, 207.) 
A 7 (above).$i Achilles and Memnon (below). 
re + (above). Dionysus (below).€ By Exekias. B.M. B 210 

(Gerh. 4.77 206 ) 

»»  Tolyxena, Troilus.* Hydria. ΟΜ. B324. 


” ᾽᾽ ὃν ("ον 9). Three heroes (below). 
Death of Polyxena.i (J.H.S. xviii. pl. 15 ) 
ἣν At the tomb of Achilles. (Gerh. Trinksch. τι. Gef. pl. 16.) 
Slide of Achilles (above). B.M. B240. Tomb of Patroclos (below). Berlin. 
Death of Astyanax. (Baumeister, 797.) 


Ilinpersis ; Death of Astyanax. 

Ajax attempting to trike Cassandra from feet of Athena © (Gera. Etrusk. το. Kumpan. 
Fasenb, pl. 22.) 

Ajax and Cassandra.€ (ὦ Ε΄ δ΄, pl. 40.) 


16 0 
ἐφ 5ὶ 
cow © 


743 
4983 
6898 

114 
1324 
4990 


9942 
4995 

819 
6516 
3911 
6376 
1096 
5000 


4987 
715 
6185 
6186 
146 
1111 
7115 
111 
ΑἹ 


9892 
299 
6395 


975 


792 
6378 
5693 
4956 
4217 
1628 

142 
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BLACK-FIGURED VASES, continued. 


Aeneas beating Anchises. (Gerh. E:rusk. u. Kampan. Vasenb. pl. 25.) 
53 ον >» © (Baumeister, 32.) 
Death of Achilles. (Birch, Arc. Pottery, 1873, p. 193.) 


Miscellancous Mythology. 


Arcesilas% vase. (Rayet and Collignon, fig 43.) 

Atlas and Prometheus.{i ‘Cyrenaic’ kylix. (Gerh. A.V. ii. pl. 86.) 

Boreades and Monkey.4] 

Cadmus and Prometheus.{ (Arch. Zeit. 1881, pl. 12.) 

Calydonian boar hunt,“ two renderings. (Gerh. Etrusk. uw. Kampan. Vasznb. x ) 
Medea boiling the ram. (Harrison and Maccoll, pl. 2.) 


Scenes from Daily Life. 


Athletic. 


Pentathlon scene : Panathenaic Amphora in B.M. (J.H.S. xxvii. pl. 18.) 
Athletes ἢ running. (Rayet and Collignon, pl. 129 ) 
ἐν jumping with halteres. 
Wrestling match.{ (J.H.S. i. pl. 6) 
Armed footrace.f (Baumeister, 2369.) 
Victorious horseman.% (Gerh, A.V. iv. 247.) 
Acrobat.7 (Schreiber, é7as, pl. 24. 2.) 
Athletes playing ball. (Ashmolean Vases, pl. 9.) 


General. 


Maidens at the fountain of Callirrhoe.{ (Gerh. 4. Κ΄. iv. pl. 9.) 
Female figure { from B.F. vase. (#. Exploration Fund, Ταηΐς, 11.) 
A smith’s shop. 
A shoemaker’s shop. 
Procession of musicians. Γ 
Chorus dressed as birds, walking.“ (J HS. pl. 14a.) 

ἢ Ἢ » dancing.“ (J-A.8. pl. 145.) 
Ships by Nicosthenes " (J.H.S. pl. 49.) 

τς xs © id. Coloured slide. 


RED-FIGURED. 


Technical. 
A vase painter at work, part of ἃ kylix.] (Cf. Walters, Pottery i. fig. 74.) 
Fragment shewing red-figured technique. 
Interior of an Attic kylix : the Gorgoneion {I in transitional technique. 


Olympian Deitics. 
Gigantomachy,{ from a kylix by Aristophanes. (Gerhard, Trinksch. u. Gef. pls. 2, 3.) 


Aphrodite on the goose.* A white-grownded kylix by Sotades (’). B.M. D2. 
Apollo, Artemis, and Leto. 
" and Artemis slaying the Niobids.* Crater. Louvre. 
3) 2} 3 Ἵ 
$5 and Heracles ; thiasos.| Amphora by Phintias. Corneto. (Furtw. τι. Reich. pl. 91 ) 
Artemis and Actaeon% Krater. (Furtw. wu. Reich., pl. 115.) 
Athene, seated with ὁπ]. Kylix by Duris. (Gerhard, Trinksch. wu. Gef. pl. 13.) 
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RED-FIGURED VASHS, continued. 


Athene and Herac’es.* Amphora. Vatican. 


20 


3» 


and Poseidon.*;  Kertsch vase. 
“pti « i 7 σι 
writing.“| Single figure. 


Dionysus.“ (Gerh. 4.7. iv. pl. 3 9) 


a 


2 


” 


«- 
i 


Dendrites and Maenads * Stamnos. Naples. 
mystic mairiage of. Polychrome vase on red ground.* BM. 


id., the figure subject only.© 


Dionysiac dance.% (Sahowrogf Coll. pl. 55.) 


” 


2» 


” 


Hera; 


© Kylix. Munich. (Furtw. wu. Reich. pl. 49.) 
>», A Maenad.{ (Baumeister, fig. 928.) 
Satyr swinging maiden © (Harrison and Mac Coll, pl. 32.) 
Satyr and winged maenad.* Etruscan amphora from Civita Castellana. B.M. 
mission of Tiiptolemus * Kylix. Munich. (Furtw. u. Reich, pl. 65.) 


Hermes, Apollo, and cattle. (Baumeister, 741.) 


Chthonic Deities. 


Persephone and Pluto. (Overbeck, Kunsimyth, Atlas. pl. 18, fig, 11.) 


the return of € (Strube-Brunn, Bilderkreis von Eleusis, pl. 3.) 


Mission of Triptolemos. Hydria. Munich. (Furtw. u. Reich., pl. 106.) 


2 


27) 


By Hieron. B.M. E140. (Jfon. ἀ. I. ix. pl. 48.) 

(above) light deities, (below) earth deities. (Gerh. 4.7. 1, 
pl. 46 ) 

Vase in relief. (Baumeister, 520.) 


2 


” 


The Underworld. Apnlian Amphora, (Rayet and Collignon, p. 305, fig. 116.) 


a 


(Baumeister, 2042 A.) 
Apulian Vase at Karlsruhe. (Arch. Zeit. 1848, pl. 11.) 


” 


” 


Heroes. 


Heracles myth. Alcmene on pyre.{ By Python. B.M F149. (/.H.S. xi. pl. 6.) 


2») 


asachild. Amphitryon, Athene, Alemene. (Non. d. I. xi. pl. 48, 2.) 
and Achelous. (Gerh d.V. 115.) 
and Aleyoneus ; Apollo and Heracles.{{ Kylix by Phintias. (Furtw. uv. Reich., 
pl. 32.) 
and Amazons." Krater. Arezzo. (Furtw. u. Reich., pl. 61 ) 
and Antaeus.“1 Krater by Euphionius. Louvre. (Furtw. u. Reich , pl. 92.) 
wrestling. 
and Apollo,’ By Andocides. (Gerhard, Trinksch. wu, Ger. pl. 19.) 
feasting and Athena. Combination of B.-F. and R.-F. panels, (Furtw.u. Reich. 
pl. 4.) ὃ 
and Eurystheus.{— Kylix by Euphronius. (Furtw. u. Reich. pl. 23.) 
and Geryon.1 By Euphronius. (Furtw. το, Reich. pl. 22.) 
madness of, by Assteas. (Mon. d. 1. viii. pl. 10.) 
at sea T in the golden jar. Kylix Int. Mus, Vat. (Gerh. 4.7. ii. pl. 109.) 


Theseus myth. Aegeus and Themis.{ (Gerh. 4. Κ΄. $27.) 

Theseus and Amphitrite. Kylix by Euphronius. (Fwtw. u. Reich. pl. 6.) 
Theseus separated from Ariadne by Athena. (Gerh. “4,77. 6, 7.) 

Theseus, the lahours of.© 


ΗΝ 73 » % (Gerh. A.V. 233.) 

” ᾽» + T by Duris. BM. B48. (Gerh. 4.7. 234.) 

3 ss » ἘΞ Kylix by Douris. B.M. Interior. Theseus and Minotaur. 
” ” ad D Exterior. Crommyon and Sinis. 


* 
% and the Minotaur.€ (J. H.S, xxx. pl. 1.) ᾿ 
δὲ and Ῥτοογιιβίεβ. ἢ (J.H.S. xxx. pl. 2.) 


Skiron and Kerkyon. 


124 
126 
129 
132 
134 


998 
1023 
1052 

163 

30 

234 

966 

177 

994 
1000 

587 

871 

749 
3174 
3173 
3177 

36 

164 
3176 

981 


334 
5691 
1046 

41 
4209 
8247 
8260 

173 

175 

174 

176 

172 


1622 
159 
139 

6375 

4994 

1626 

4215 

9894 

37 

4222 
745 

5851 
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RHED-FIGURED VASES, continued. 


Theseus and Procrustes. (Millingen, Peiat. de Vases Grecs, pl. ix.) 
carries off Helen. (Gerh. 4.7. 1684.) 
$3 and the Marathonian Bull.{f (Gerh. 4.V. 162.) 
$3 combat with Amazons.§/ (Gerh, 4. "7. 330.) 
sy and Peirithous in the Underworld. (Arch. Zeit. i. pl. xv.) 


The Iliad. 


Achilles and Briseis.1 (J.H.S. pl. 3.) 

» » from an Amphora by Euxitheus, B.M. E258, (Gerh. 4. V7. 187.) 
Paris and Helen. (Compte Rendu, 1861, pl. 5, fig. 1.) 
Walls of Troy. Achilles and Hector, Priam, Hecuba, Athene.? (Gerh. 4.V. 203.) 
Trojans arming. (Klein, Fuphr.* 215.) 
Warriors arming, by Duris. 7 
Parting of Hector and Andromache. 
Odysseus in tent of Achilles. (Baumeister, 781. Hypnos and Thanatos.) 
Odysseus, Diomedes, Dolon.{f B.M. F175. 
Murder of Rhesus. (Wien. Vorl. Ser. ©, pl. 3. fig. 2.) 
Patroclos bandaged by Achilles. From ἃ kylix by Sosias. (Muller-Wieseler I. No. 210.) 
Nereids bringing armour. (Heydemann, Nereiden.) 
Priam taking leave of Hector.“1 (Gerh. 4.V. 188.) 
Achilles and Hector in combat. (Gerh. 4.V. 202.) 
Achilles at supper. Body of Hector. (Sfon. d. J. viii. pl. 27.) 
Hermes and Achilles.1 (Gerh. 4.7. 200.) 
θοὰς of Hector.4/ Cup. Vienna. (Furtw. τι. Reich. pl. 84.) 

re (Mon. d. 1. v. pl. 11.) 

Priam as suppliant to Achilles.“{ (Gerh. 4. Κ΄. 197.) 
Sacrifice of Trojansat pyre of Patroclus.{/ (Jon. d. J. ix. pl. 32.) 


The Odyssey. 


The Trojan Horse.~ (Gerh. 4. V7. 229, 230.) 
Tliupersis.* Aydria. Naples. 
> * BM. F 160. 
” “ By Brygos. (Furtw. wu. Reich. pl. 25.) 
Odysseus in lower world. Krater. Paris. (Furtw. αι. Reich, pl. 60.) 
Odysseus and Nausicaa.{i Attic amphora from Vulci. Munich. (Gerh. 4.7. iii. 218.) 
Odysseus and the sirens. B. M. (Baumeister, 4.D 1700). 
Comrade of Odysseus and Circe. 
Penelope’s web. 
Odysseus and Anticlea. 
Odysseus with bow. 
Odysseus slaying the suitors. 


The Trojan Cycles (other than Homeric Poems). 


Peleus wrestling with Thetis. Ἴ : kylixstyle of Duris. Munich. (Furtiw. uw. Reich., pl. 24.) 
From a kylix by Peithinus.{/ (Gerhard, Trinkschalen, pl. 9.) 
from a polychrome vase from Camirus.7 B.M. E424. 
J adgment of Paris " Kylix by Hieron. Berl. Mus. (Rayet and Collignon, fig. 81.) 

55 thiasos.7 Hydria in style of Meidias. (Furtw. τι. Beith pl. 30.) 
The ‘Argonants. “i Crater in Louvre. (Furtw. wu. Reich., pl. 108.) 
Story of Helen.{{ Kylix. Hieron and Macron. Spinelli Coll. (Furtw. τι. Reich., pl. 85.) 
Conflict between Ajax and Odysseus. Kylix by Duris. (Furtw. τι. Reich., pl. 54.) 
Achilles and Penthesilea. “ 

» » 4 Kylix. Munich. (Furtw. τι. Reich., pl. 6.) 

Achilles and Troilus, from a vase by Euphronius. (Klein, Fuphr.? p, 220.) 
Achilles seizing Troilus, from a vase by Euphronius. (Klein, Zuphr.? p. 214.) 
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9930 
5855 
845 
747 
873 
823 
7376 
748 
9944 
1269 
3376 
4943 
6501 
6502 
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RED-FIGURED VASES, continued. 


Memnon and Achilles. Hector and Achilles. B.M. E468. (Gerh. 4.V. 204.) 

Eos and Thetis before Zeus. (Overbeck, Gallerie heroisch. Bildw. Ὁ] 20, fig. 10.) 

Eos and Memnon, from a kylix by Daris.{ Louvre. (Vien. Vorl. vi. pl. 7.) 

Odysseus carrying the Palladion. Single figure. 

Orestes slaying Aegisthos.{ Stamnos. Berlin. (Overbeck, Gallerie heroisch. Bildw, 
pl. 28, fig. 10.) 


Miseellancous Mythology, etc. 


Aleaeus and Sappho.{f Munich. (Furtw. τι, Reich., pl. 64.) 
Andromeda.{| Hydria B.M. (Furtw. wu. Reich., pl. 77.) 
Archemoros. White grounded Cylix.* B.M. D7. (IVhite Ath. Vases, pl. 18 B.) 
Boreas and Oreithyia. Amphora. Munich. (Furtw. u. Reich., pl. 94.) 
Caeneus attacked by the Centaurs.{ (J.H.S. xvii. pl. 6.) 
Cecrops and Erechtheus.§ Amphora. Munich. (Furtw. u. Reich., pl. 95.) 
Croesus on the funeral pile. Amphora. Louvre. (Furtw. u. Reich., pl. 118.) 
Danae and the shower of gold. (Harrison and MacColl, pl. 34.) 
ἣν and Perseus in the chest. (Harrison and MacColl, pl. 84.) 

Eos and Tithonus, by Hieron. (don. d. J. ii. pl. 48.) 
3, Yising in her chariot from the sea. ἢ 
Glaucus and Polyeidus. White grounded vase.* B.M. D5. (IFhile Ath. Vases, pl. 16.) 
Erichthonius received by Athena. (Jon. ἃ. J. x. pl. 39.) 
Helios rising. (Baumeister, 4... fig. 711.) 
Itys slain by Aedon, Kylix interior. Munich Pinakothek. (J.H.S. viii. p. 440.) 
Lapiths and Centaurs. Kylix. Munich. (Furtu. u. Reich., pl. 86.) 
Medea and Talus. Crater. Ruvo. (Furtw. u. Reich., pl. 88, 39.) 
ΝΊΚΑΣ sacrificing a bull.{{ Stamnos. Munich. (Furtw. uw. Reich., pl. 19.) 
Oedipus and Sphinx.? Kylix. Mus. Vat. (Rayet and Collignon, fig. 73.) 
Orestes at Delphi.* Krater. Louvre. (Rayet and Collignon, p. 297, fig. 114.) 

ον ye «ἮΝ 5 (Furtw. τι, Reich., pl. 120.) 
Orpheus ; singing to the Thracians. Krater. Berlin. 
Pandora, the making οὐ“ (J.H.S8. xxi. pl. 1.) From original drawing. 

Ἢ the making οὔ. White-grounded lekythos, B.M. D4. 
Pelops and Hippodamia.{ Amphora. Arezzo. (Furtw. wu. Reich., pl. 67.) 
Pentheus and the Maenads. (Jahrb. vii. p. 156.) 

Pe death of. (Jahrb. vii. pl. 5.) 
Selene riding, adapted from a vase. (Harrison and Verrall, fig, 42.) 


Toilet of goddesses. (Jon, d. J. iv. pl. 18.) 


Scenes from Daily Life, &c. 


athletic. 
Palaestra scene.fi Amphora. B.M. (J.H.S. xxvii. pl. 19.) 
3 » * BM. E6, 
» © (Gerh. A.V. iv. 271.) 
πε "Ἢ (Klein, Zuphr.? p, 284.) 
The Pentathlon, jumping. (Arch. Zeit. 1184. pl. 16.) 


a τῷ athlete with halteres. 

fe Ἧς athlete jumping with halters. 

i ov throwing the discus, (Klein, Zuphr.? p. 285.) 

59 ἣν boy diskobolos.§ Pelike. B.M. (Cf. “5.11.5. xxvii. pl. 3.) 

ΝΗ $5 throwing the spear. 

3 Ν᾿ athlete with himas.* Ashmolean Mus. (Z.H.S. xxviii. pl. 81. 

Ἢ 33 2 athletes wrestling. Nike watching from column.{ (dshm. Vases, pl. 14.) 
- es umpire separating struggling athletes. (Jfeisterschalen, fig. 53.) 


δὲ 3, boys boxing, fragment. (Meisterschalen, fig. 12.) 
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RED-FIGURED VASES, continued. 


The hoplite race: the turn reconstructed from various vases. (J.H.S. xxiii. p. 279.) 
” » »,  therunners. (J.H.S. xxiii. p. 277.) 

” ἢν >», thefinish. (ὐΣ..1...9.. xxiii. p. 285.) 

” a »,  thevictor, (7. 2. 5. xxiii. p. 286, 

Boy with hoop, from original. Cf. J.A.S. xxxi. p. 284.) 


War. 

Youths with horses. Kylix by Euphronius and Diotimus. 

Pa +4 (Arch. Zeit. 1885, pl. 11.) 
Youth arming. (Reichel, Hom. Waffen.? fig. 32.) 

— 6 we Lekythos. Palermo. Polynices and Eriphyle.{f Pelike. Lecce. (1. u. R. 
pl. 66.) 

A Scythian warrior seated sideways on a mule.* Vase from Cervetri. B.M. 
Scythian warrior on foot.* Vase from Cervetri. B.M. 


Drama, 
Preparation for a satyric drama. (Baumeister, pl. 5. left hand portion.) 
a (Baumeister, pl. 5. right hand portion. ) 
Chiron, Ῥαυ]οδαποᾶ, ae a Phliac vase.“1 (Cf. Baumeister, fig. 903.) 
Comic scene from a vase by Assteas. (Millingen, Vases grecs, pl. 46.) 


Dress. 
Man wearing the himation.{ (Gardner, Grammar, fig. 7.) 
Boy wearing the himation.1 Ash. Mus. (Gardner, Grammar, fig. 50.) 
Ladies in Doric and Ionian dress.“ (Gardner, Grammar, fig. 8.) 
a9 ἧς 5 “1 (διχέιο. τι. Reich., pl. 17 and 18.) 


Boys. 
Flute player.{ Krater, Louvre. Reverse of stide No. 4218." (Furtw. wu. Reich., pl. 98.) 
Flute player, &c.: fragments Ἵ from Acrop. in style of Kleophrades. (J. H.8. xxx. pl. 5.) 
Two musicians seated: between, a youth.4| Hydria. Munich. (Furti. το, Reich. pl. 71.) 
School scenes, by Duris.1 (Rayet and Collignon, fig. 72.) 
A schoolmaster.“ (Pottier, Dowris, fig. 23 ) 
Youth pouring libation. (J. H.S8. x. ph 1.) 
Revellers,“l froma kylix by Euphronius. 


Girls. 

Marriage procession. (Stackelberg, Gracber, pl. 42.) 

ss (id. continued. ) 
Toilet scenes, Ἵ cup with cover. St. Petersburg. (Furtw. τι. Reich., pl. 68.) 
Domestic scenes, I three pyxides. B.M. Nos. E773, 772, 774. (Furtw, u. Reich., pl. 57.) 
Girls at play.“7  Aryballos. 
Ladies bathing.— Hydria. B.M. (J.H.S. xxx. pl. 3.) 
Maiden gathering apples. White grounded kylix.* B.M.D6. (While Ath. Vases, pl. 17.) 
Polychrome askos * from Canosa. Female head, in spiraliform decoration. 


WHITE ATHENIAN FUNERAL LEKYTHOI. 


Interior of a coffin shewing the disposition of lekythoi round the body. 


Complete view of two specimens* in Ath. Nat. Mus, 


* 
3? 


Group of lekythoi.* ΒΜ, 
Pair of lekythoi* with representation of Eros bringing, and lady receiving casket. B.M. 
Youth at the tomb.* (Cf. J.A.S. xix. pl. 2.) 

Lady at the tomb from the same vase.* (Cf. J.H.S. xix. pl. 2.) 
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WHITE ATHENIAN FUNERAL LEKYTHOI, continued. 


729 Extended drawing of whole scene of above vase.€ (J. H.S. xix. pl. 2.) 
9946 Lady and slave at tomb Berlin. Mus. (J.H.S, xix. pl. 3.) 
789 Lady with wreath (White Athenian Vases, pl. 4). 
791 Hypnos and Thanatos.6 B.M. No. Ὁ 58. (White Athenian Vases, pl. 11.) 
737 Deposition of a woman by Hypnos and Thanatos. (Dumont and Chaplain, i. pl. 27.) 
986 Charon and girl.“ (antike Denkm. pl. 23, tig. 3.) 
3178 Three figures and shade, at a tomb. (Rayet ἃ Collignon, fig. 87.) 


LATER VASES. 


6958 Hellenistic vases from Sparta.* 

B9538 Samian pottery from Corstopitum, first century.* 

B9539 δ ΩΣ ᾿ Ἂς: ἣν * form 30. 

B9540 33 τ; ΒΕ 35 * form 37. 
B628 Gaulish pottery from Marnes, nr. Rheims.{7 (B.M. Guide to Early Iron Aye, pl. 4.) 
6787 Byzantine pottery from Sparta.* 


SHORT STYLISTIC CATALOGUE OF VASES. 


Note. 


The vases catalogued above being in subject order, a short list is here appended in chronological 
order to illustrate the development of style in vase painting. The full references and the 
signs denoting the kind of reproduction will be found on the preceding pages. 


Introductory. 
9892. Attic potter at work. 
Eighth and Seventh Centuries B.C. 
Geometric Vases. 


5076 Dipylon pottery from Kynosarges. 725 Dipylon vase shewing funeral proces- 
2224 ay vase shewing prothesis scenes. sion. 


Orientalizing Vases. 
2708 Corinthian lekythos and pyxis. 2142 Ionian (‘Milesian’ or ‘Naucratite’) 
crater. 
Transitional to Black-Figured Painting. 
160 Attic. Francois vase (Clitias and 1623 Chaleidian. Atalanta and Pelens. 


Ergotimus). 781 Eretrian. Odysseus and the sirens. 
4206 Ionian. The Phineus Kylix. 4954 Proto-Corinthian. The Maemillan 
1624 ἧς (‘Caeretan’). Ὑπὸ Busiris lekythos. 

Hydria. 854 Proto-Corinthian, ἡ ἡ 


Black-Figured Vases. 
Sixth Century. 


5687 Castor and Pollux (Exekias). A7 Ships (Nikosthenes). 
5688 Heroes playing draughts (Exekias). 9941 Heracles and Atlas. 
4201 Dionysus in ship (Exekias). 9925 » 39 ~Helios, 
5689 ὁ and nymphs (Amasis). 9891 The death of Astyanax. 
244 Athena and Poseidon (Amasis). 171 Odysseus and the ram. 


Panathenaic Amphorae. 


7425 Amphora from temple of Athena 9942 Pentathlon scene. 
Chalkiorkos, Sparta. 


ζω 
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SHORT STYLISTIC CATALOGUE OF VASHS, contuued. 


Combined black and red-figured technique. 
4202 Heracles feasting, attended by Athena. 


Red-Figured Vases. 
Correa 520-460 B.C. 


4204 Kylix (Phintias) ; Heracles, &e. 9894 Ajax and Odysseus (Duris). 
4217 Amphora (Phintias); the contest for 1622 Peleus and Thetis (Duris). 
the tripod, &e. 6034 Theseus’ labours (Duris). 
972 The contest for the tripod, &c. 6035 ΓΝ ὦ as 
9930 Palaestra scene. 6036 ed ne 55 
5692 Athena and Heracles. 4215 The story of Helen (Hieron). 
6378 Apollo, Artemis and Leto. 6375 The choice of Paris (Hieron). 
4223 Heracles and Geryon. 41 The sack of Troy (Brygus). 
9384 Musicians. 4216 Centaurs. 
9927 Theseus and Prociustes. 9943 Boy with hoop. 
9928 % », the Minotaur. 4220 Boreas and Orithyia. 
159 Peleus and Thetis (Pithinus). 4221 Cecrops and Erechtheus. 
4219 Musicians (Euphronios), 4222 Achilles and Penthesiiea. 
4218 Heracles and Antaeus (Euphronios). 417 Orpheus singing to the Thiacians. 
135 33 »> Geryon (Euphronios). 4207 Dionysiac dance. 
973 35 » Burystheus (Euphronios). 730 White-grounded cup, Pandora. 
784 Theseus and Amphitrite (Euphronios). 4210 ΡῈ Κ᾿ ,»», Hera. 


234 Warriors arming (Dutis). 


Circe 460-425 B.C. 


5690 Dionysus Dendrites. 4211 Conversations. Sovial scenes. 
5693 Death of Niobids, &c., whole vase. 9893 Choros of ladies. 

4956 id. both panels reproduced. 4205 Medea and Talus. 

1626 w/. Argonauts panel reproduced. 4212 Pelops and Hippodamia, 


White-grounded cups by Sotades. 


792 Aphrodite on swan. 4029 A lady gathering apples. 
4028 Glaucus and Polyeidos. 


Circa 425-400 B.C. 


Red-Figured Vases. 


975 Gigantomachy (Ari-tophanes). 4994 Judgment of Paris, by Midias. 
4209 Odysseus in the underworld. 


White Attic Lekythoi. 


5010 Two lekythoi. V3 . 
wo lekythoi τ Complete picture and details of a 
lidk lekythos. 


Circa 400-380 B.C. 
4213 Toilet scenes. 139 Peleus and Thetis. 


Italian red-figured fabrics. 


4997 Apulian. The underworld. 852 Paestum. Alemene. 
981 ᾿ Sacrifice of Trojans. 994 3 Dolon. 


7113 Burlesque of Chiron. 
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XI. 


PAINTING 
AND MOSAICS. 


Early. 


3605 The ‘ Chest of Kypselos’: diagram. (Gardner, fig. 5.) 
5983 Decoration of a sarcophagus from Clazomenae. 


5985 ὧς κ᾽ ‘3 

2149 ae 55 Detail combat of warriors. B.M. (Moa. Pist. iv. pl. 7.) 
9895 Painted metope. ‘Three personages enthroned. (Eph. Arch. 1908, pl. 6.) 

9896 Sy 5 Perseus. (id. pl. 4.) 

9897 33 δὰ Gorgoneion. (/d. pl. 2.) 

9898 35 Herakles returning from chase. (id. pl. 3.) 


3540 An early Attic warrior: painted tablet: Acropolis. 


Fine. 


All Painted sarcophagus from Corneto : warrior and Amazon. Florence. (J.4.8. iv. pl. 36 ) 
Coloured slide. 


7247 Ραϊηϊοά lacunar of Nereid Monument. B.M. 
799 Ladies playing knuckle-bones: tablet. (Robert, Knockrlspicl. des Alixandros.) 
7 Painted stele from Pagasae: funerary scene. (Eph. Arch. 1908, pl. 1.) 


Later. 


(a) Frescoes at Pompeii. 
B9120 House of the Vettii, freseo painting, punishment of Ixion. 
B7971 ὃν »  freseo, Cupids as coiners. 

Al2 ἣν +» Apollo and Python. Coloured slide. 
B9122 Fresco in ‘ Pantheon‘ (decoration of fourth period), 
B9123 Fresco, Venus and Adonis. 

B9124 :» judgment of Paris, 
B9125. .. τ es 
B9126 », decoration of the third period. 


δ) Freseoes in Naples Museuin. 
δι 
Β9127 Fresco, Aeneas wounded. 


B9128 »» Achilles and Briseis. 

B9129 τ; ἣν Odyssseus. 

B9130 5 »» In quadriga. 

B9131 -» the sacrifice of Iphigenia. 

B9132 s,  dupiter and Juno. 

B9133 ;> Medea meditating the murder of her children. 
B9134 »» Medea, 

B9135 +: Orestes and Pylades. 

B9136 és ry vs Herculaneum. 
R9137 :» Perseus and Andromeda. 

B9138 


», combat of Pompeians and Nucerians in the amphitheatre at Pompeii. 
B9139 »>  Paquius Proculus and his wife. 


B9140 », the Judgment of Solomon (earicatured). 
B9141 », the ladies playing knucklebones, by Alexandros. Herculaneum. 
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PAINTING, continued. 
(ce) Miscellaneous Later Frescoes. 
B6z9 Painting of garden. Primaporta. (Antike Denkméailer, ii, 13.) 
9338 Painted portraits from the Fayam. (Cairo Mus. Cat., Graeco-Eyyptian Coins, pl. 42.) 
9340 Portrait busts from Kom-el-Ahmair. (id. pl. 30.) 
9346 Portrait with painted wrappings. (dd. pl. 46.) 
2157 Fresco painting on an altar at Delos. Sacrificial scene. (Mou. Péot, xiv. pl. 1.) 
MOSAICS. 
2158 Mosaic pavement found at Delos: dolphins and seahorses. (Mon. Piot. xiv. pl. 12.) 
B9142 Mosaic from house of the Faun, the battle of Issus. 
1085 ὃς ip 33 Ps (Baumeister, p. 21.) 
1983 oa 5 4 HA central portion. ({ε,} 
B9143 5 ‘3 $5 ΝΣ detail, head of Alexander. 
Β9141 ΣᾺ δ », the denizens of the Nile. 
B9145 ἣν Ἶ >» cat killing partridge : ducks and fish. 
BYZANTINE MOSAICS. 
4586 Daphni, mosaic of the dome of the convent. 
1527-82 ,, mosaics in the convent: a series of six saints. 
9625 Kalolimno, pavement of church of H. Soter. (8.5.4. xiii., p. 296.) 
7956 Salonika, S. Sophia, mosaics of the apse. 
2392 τ Fe ὸ dome (entire scheme). 
7959 οὗ ἊΝ ᾽» ” op. ah 
7683 27 ” 
7684 ὡ ” : Ξ ὗ 
7885 ; τος μιοβαῖοα of the dome in four consecutive segments. 
7686 ” ᾽ | 
7957 3 = mosaics of the dome, central figure.“ 
7958 3 5: - ff s, one segment (drawing of slide No, 7684 
above). 


© From drawings executed for the Byzantine Research and Publication Fuad. 
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Towns, &c., in alphabetical order. 


A 


Abdera, KR. (BM. Guide, iii. B 3.) 

Abydos, -R. (B. Μ Cat. Troas, ete. p. 2, 10.) 
Acanthus, (ἃ. (BM. Guide, ii B. 8.) 

Acarnania, «ἢ. (B.M. Guide, v. B. 13.) 

Ace Ptolemais, -K 295-4 B.c. (Alexandrine), 

Aegina, KR. (B.M. Guide, i. B 29.) 

Aelia Capitolina, ἢ Types shewing temple of Astarte. 


3) 


5 (Temp, Hadrian.) Temple of Capitoline Triad, 
us (Temp. Hadrian and Pius.) Rev. Hog. 


2) 
Aenos, -R, shewing primitive statue. (Gardner, fig. 7.) 
Aetolia, R. (BM. Guide. v. B. 16) 
Agrigentum, -R. (Munich specimen.) 
Amisus-Peiraeus, RR. 
Amphipolis, R. (B.M Guide, iii. B 7.) 


7 424-358 nc. 


Andros, -R. (B.M. 1901, 7, 6, 2.) 
Antioch Syriae, -R and EX, coins of Augustus and Tiberius. 
Aradus ©. (Cf. B.M. Cat., Phoenivia, pl.1,2%: 3,8) 


2) 


«Ἔ. (Cf. BLM. Cat., Phoenicia, pl. 6,8.3.) 


Argos, H. (B.M. Cat. Peloponnesus, pl. 28, 19.) 


” 


sR. (B.M. Guide, B 36.) 


Ascalon, -R. Set of coins illustrating the type of ‘ Aphrodite.’ 


22 


a 


«<R. Types shewing the God Phanebalos. 
«Ἀ Type shewing an Egyptian building. 
«RK Types shewing Osiris and Isis on lions. 


” 
Asine, ἐν, with figures of Dryops. 


33 


®, Earliest coinage: Coins of Solon (?) and Pisistratus. 


Athens, -R. Very early tetradrachm., 


-R obol struck by Hippias in exile. (Cf. Head. Corolla Num., p. 1.) 
«Ἐ, fifth century. (B.M. Guide, ii. B 20.) 
Α΄, circ. 407 B.c, (B.M. 1892, 6-11-24.) 
4B, cire, 190 B.c. (BLM. Cat. dética, pl. 10,*.) 
+R, time of Sulla. (B.M. 1893, 4-6-1.) 
KR Antiochus iv. 176 8 c.; A” Mithridates, 87-6 B.c. 
“ἄν. Dekadrachm in Berlin. 
<R. Himyarite imitations of Athenian coins. 
and Thurium -®, Ca. 400. 
. 4, shewing Apollo Alexikakos of Calamis. (J. H.S, xxiv. p. 205.) 
£, contest of Athene and Poseidon. (J.H.S. pl. 75, Z xiv.) 
48, statue of Apollo of Delos. (Gardner, fig. 26.) 


«Ὁ. Reverses of three imperial coins shewing (a) view of Acropolis, (6) theatre 


of Dionysus, (c) Athena and Poseidon. 
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B 
Berytus ©. (Cf. B. M. Cat., Phoenicia, pl. 10%.) 
ἢ «Ὁ (Cf. BM. Cat. Phoenicia, pl. 10," ὃ; 11,2} 
- &. (Cf. BM. Cat. Phoenicia, pl. 10,8.) 
Boeotia, -R, Epaminondas. (B.M. Guide, 111. B 26.) 
ἫΝ _R, Ca. 338-315 B.c. 
Byblus © (Cf. BM. Cat. Phoenicia, pl 12,13.) 
τ ZB. (Cf. BLM. Cat. Phoenicia, pl. 12224; 13,4.) 
5 A. (Cf BM. Cat. Phoenicia, pl. 18,1} 5.3) 
Byzantium, -R. (B.M. Guide, v. Β 3.) 


σ 
Caesarea-Arca ἢ, (Cf. BM. Cat. Phoenicia, pl. 18,” 8.) 
x3 -Samariae. Types of city goddess and goddess Roma. 
ἢ -Sebaste and Neapolis Samariae. Goddess holding bust of Emperor. 


Camarina, -R. (B.M. Guide, ii. C17.) 
Camirus, -R. (BM. Guide, i. A 30.) 
Carystus, Δ΄. (B.M. Cat. Central Greece, p. 103, 17.) 
Catana, -R, tetradrachm in style of Heracleidas. 
Chalcedon, R. (B.M. 1900, 4-2-1.) 
Chalcis, R. (B.M Guide, v. 1} 81.) 
Chersonesus Thracia, KR. (B.M. Cat. Thrace, εἰς 9.) 
Chios, R. (B.M Cat. Jonia, pl. 32,°.) 
Cimmerian Bosphorus under Empire ΑΓ, a.p. 14-42 and #, Α.Ὁ. 304-42. 
Citium (Cypri), R. Baalmelek I. (B.M. Cat pl. 2,7!) 
Clazomenae, R. (B.M. Guide, iii. A 26.) 
Cnidus, R. (B.M. Guide, iii. A 32.) 

τῇ οἷς, ΖΦ. (Cf BM. Cat. Caria, pl. 14,1.) 
Cnossus, -R. (Cf. Head, Hist, Num. p. 389, tig. 245.) 

Ἢ Ἕν, (B.M. Cat. Crete, ete. p. 18,3) 

Colophon, -R. (B.M. Guide, ii. A 30.) 
Corinth, vii-iv. cent. B.c. 

-R, Archaic Staters, 

9 ΟἿΣ, Aphrodite with shield, and Eros. (J. HS, pl. 58, G cxai.) 
ὦ “E, Aphrodite intemple. (J.H.S, pl. 53, G exxvi.) 


ἧς Corinthian colonies, 3R. Acarnania, Syracuse and Terina. Staters, 4th cent. 
es ἐς τῇ in S. Italy and Sicily. Lokri, Messene. <R. 4th cent. 
Corcyra, -R. (BM. Guide, i. B18, 11. Β 14.) 
3 Apollonia and Dyrrhachium. 


Cos .R (BM. Guide, ii, A 36.) 

»» «Ὁ Various reverses showing discobolos types. (Cf. J. 7/8. xxvii. p. 30.) 
Cremna an:l Medaba. Types showing goddess holding bust of Emperor. 
Croton, R. (BM. Guide, iii, C 19.) 

53 Sybaris and Metapontum, -R. Early incuse staters. 

Cumae and Neapolis Campaniae, R, 5th cent. B.c. 

> Rand ‘Teriua R. GV. Chr, 1912, pl. 3,54) 

35 Aeohd. “ἢ. (BM. Guide, vi. A. 14.) 

Cyprus, , Temple of Aphrodite at Paphos (several examples) : Roman. 
Cythera, ©. (B.M. 1891, 7-4-25.) F 
Cyzicus, EL. (B.M. Guide, i. A 12) 

33 EL. 4 staters and 1 hecte. Archaic period. 


dD 
Delos, R. (B.M. 1890, 7-2-43.) 
Delphi, (ἢ. (B.M. Gurde, iii. B. 25.) 
Dyrrhachium, -R. (Cf. B.M. Cat. Yhessaly, efe. Ὁ]. 18,%.) 
ΩΣ and Leucas, .R. Corinthian types. 
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E 


5342 Blea Epiri, H. (B.M. Cat. Thessaly to detolia, pl. 18,1.) 
5341 Bleusis, ©. (B.M. Cat. Aéticu, ele. pl. 23,2.) 
3595 &. ‘Triptolemos in snake chariot. (/.H.S. pl. 77, EE xx.) 


2640 Bilis, -R. Earliest coins. 
2641 », <R. Eagle’s head signed AA. (Cf. B.M. Cat. Pe/oponnesus, pl. 12,1.) 


8654 4, R. Olympian Zeus. (Gardner, fig. 54.) 


3655 » «RK. Olympian Zeus. (Gardner, fig. 55.) 
7400 = ,, R. 5th century head of Olympian Zeus. (Cf. B.M. Cat. PeZoponnesus, pl. 12,1} 
3307 ,, ΑΕ’ -Reverse showing Zeus of Pheidias. (temp. Hadrian.) 
75 » and Terina, R. Seated Nike. (δ, Chr. 1912, pl. 3, Ph.) 
5344 Ephesus, .R. (Cf B.M. Cat. Joniu, pl. 9,8, 10,5.) 
8492 ΕΗ and Samos. (Coins of the league of, 394 5.0.) 
2614 τῷ «Ἔ. Reverse showing temple of Artemis. 
5345 Bpidamus-Dyrrhachium, R. (B.M. Guide, vii. B 12.) 
5346 τ᾿ -R. (B.M. 1891, 10-5-2.) 


5347 Epirus, ἢ. (B.M. Guide, v. B12) 
5348 Eretria, ®. (B.M. Guide, i. B 25.) 
5349 Eryx, RR. (ΒΜ. 1896, 6-1-7.) 

2176 Etruria XY and -&, 4th. cent. z.c. 

8482 Euboea, R. Selection of archaic coins. 


G 
B8450 Gaza, Philisto-Arabian ‘‘ Dynasts of Gaza,” including coin with Jahu. 
B8451 ᾽ 77 22) 2? 3” 
B8467 » Types remesenting Minos and Io. 
B8468 3 Marnas. 


2} a? 
5486 Gela, -R. (B.M. Guide, ii, ¢ 24.) 
1633 Gortyna (Cretae), R. (BM. Guide, ii. Β 85.) 


H 
5352 Haliartus, -R. (B.M. Cat. p 49, 12.) 
5354 Heraclea, RK. (Cf. B.M. Guide, iv. C. 16.) 
5355 Hermione, -R. (B.M. Cat. Peloponnesus, p. 160.) 
5356 Himera, R. (BM. Guide, ii. C. 25.) 
IT 
8489 Ionian, EL. Primitive coins from the Ephesus find. 
8490 a τ Early coins including that with the Phanes inseription. 
L 
5361 Lampsacus, δ΄. (B.M. Guide, iii. A 19.) 
1656 35 ΑΙ. Selection of staters of 4th cent B.c. 


5362 Larissa, .R. (Cf. BLM. Guid, iii, B19.) 
5363 Lebedos, RB. (B.M. Guide, vi. A 18 ) 
5364 Lemnos, ©. (B.M. Cat. Thrace, εἰς. 7.) 
5365 Leontini, R. (Cf. BM. Guide, i. C. 28.) 


2198 ὃ» and Syracuse. Pegasus types. 
5366 Lesbos, EL. (B.M. Cat. 7 γοσς͵ εἰσ, pl. 33,4.) 
1649 ὦ EL, Selection of Hectae, carly and tine periods. 


5487 is EL, selected Hectae. (Cf. BLM. Cat. Z'rovs, ete. pl. 31-83.) 
5367 Leucas, R. (B.M. Guide, vi. B. 21.) 

8480 ja and Dyrrhachium, R. Corinthian types. 

5368 Loeri Opunt., RK. (BM. Guid, iii. B 24.5 


3323 
8469 
5389 
1658 
5390 
5391 
7158 
5392 
1631 
5393 
5394 
B7152 


8456 
5395 
6530 
8491 
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M 
Magnesia, R. (B.M. Guide, vi. A 19.) 
Mantineia, R. (B.M. Cat. Peloponnesus, pl. 24,™.) 
Massilia, R. (B.M. Guide, iv. C. 1.) 
53 and Velia, 


3) 23 
Medaba and Cremna. Goddess holding bust of Emperor. 
Megara, R. (B.M. Cat. Altica, ete. pl. 21,7.) 
Melos, R. (B.M. Cat. Crete and Acgean islands, pl. 23,18.) 
Messene, -R. (Cf. B.M. Guide, ii. C. 28.) 
Metapontum, Sybaris and Puseidonia, RR. Early archaic incuse coinage. 
Methymna, R. (B.M. Guide, ii, A 27.) 
Miletus, R. (B.M. Cat. Jonia, pl. 21,13) 
Myra, imperial cvins (Claudius an'l Gordianus) shewing goddess of Myra. 
Mytilene, R. (Cf. B.M. Cat. Z'rous, ete. pl. 37,.) 
“ fifth century head of Apollo on an electrum coin of. B,M. (unique). 


N 
Naxus, Ins. MR. (B.M. Guide, i. B 34.) 
a Siciliae, A. 


τὶ Siciliae, AR. Early and late archaie coins. 

Neapolis Campaniae and Cumae, -R, fifth century 8.0. 

a Samariae, A lion-goddess of city. 

53 si AG type representing Mt. Gerizim (Paris medallion). 

27) ΕΣ ” a? 2) 

; 44 £ ,, 23 ” and lion goddess, 

is as A ,, A Zeus Heliopolites and Hera, 

- Ἢ Aelia Capitolina, &c. Types shewing the stone of Elagabal. 

Ὁ ον and Caesarea Sebaste. Goddess holding bust of Emperor. 
Nysaand Raphia. A Types shewing the Dionysiac Legend. 5 

Oo 


Odessus and Rhodes, ἄν late ‘ Alexanders.’ 

Olbia, 3rd—2nd cent. B.c. A (east), ΔΓ, BR. 

Olynthus, KR. (B.M. Guide, iii. B 10.) 

Orchomenus, Bocotiae, R. (B.M. Cat. Central Greece, pl. 8,12.) 


Ρ 

Peparethus, (Ῥ. (ὦ. H.S. xxvii, p. 95, fiy. A.) 
Phaestos, -R. Type shewing Velchanos. Gortyna, R. Type shewing Britomartis. 
Pherae, -R. (B.M. Guide, iii. B 21.) 
Phocaea, EL. Selection of hectae, early and fine. 

5 AN. (Cf. BM. Cat. Jonia, pl. 33.) 
Phocis, «Ὁ. (B.M. Cat. Central Gree'e, pl. 3,5.) 
Phoenicia (uncertain). (Cf. Β M. Cat. Phoenicia, pl. 45,1.) 
Plataea, R. (B.M. Cat. Central Greece, pl. 9,3.) 
Posidonia, R. (B.M. Guide, i. C 12.) 
Priene, .R. (B.M. Cat. Ionia, pl. 24,3.) 
Proconnesus, .R. (B.M. Guide, iv. A 28.) 
Ptolemais-Ace H. (B.M. Cat. Phoenicia, pl. 17,5). 4.) 


R 
Raphia and Nysa, ἃ. Types shewing the Dionysiac legend. 
Rhegium, R. (Cf. B.M. Cat. Italy, p. 375, 23.) 
Rhodes, R. (B.M. Guide, iii. A. 37.) 
i and Qdessus, AR, late ‘ Alexanders.’ 
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B2180 Roman, #, As and semis, 338-312 B.c. 
B2181 Ss 290-269 B.c. (4 Uncia and -R Quadrigatus). 
B2182 ἡ Earliest denarius (after 269 B.c.). 
B2178 Romano-Campanian, 335-290 5,0, 
B2179 is τ 312-290 να, 
5 
5397 Salamis, HM, (B.M. Cat. Aética, cte. pl. 20,7.) 
5398 i (Cypri), R. (BM. Cat. Cyprus, pl. 11,3.) 
5400 Samos, -R. (Cf. B.M. Cat. Jonin, pl. 35,7.) 
8492 3 and Ephesus. Coins of the league of 394 δ... 
5401 Segesta, R. (BLM. Guide, it. C 81.) 
5402 Selinus, R. (Cf. BM. Guide, ii. C 32.) 
5403 Sestos, ©. (B.M. Cat. Thrace, ete. 12.) 
5405 Sicyon, R. (B.M. Guide, iii. B 32.) 
B7i44 Sidon EH. (Cf. B.M. Cat. Phornicia, pl. 23,15; 2 τ 4.8 
B7145 » «AK. (Cf. BOM. Cat. Phoenicia, 24,5 105 τὸ, 25,4) 
5406 Sinope, R. (B.M. Cat. Pontus, PaphTayonia, ete., ca 22.9, 
5407 Smyrna, R. (B.M. Guide, vi, A 20) 
8494 ἦν 4H type shewing the three temples and Peryamum. Type shewing the Great 
Altar, 
3606 Sparta, -R. Statue of Apollo. (B.M. Guid, vy, B27.) (Gardner, fig. 6.) 
2192 Syracuse, .R, early and late archaic coins. 


2193 "ἢ »» coins of the democracy, 5th century. 
5410 Ἢ - Gelo. (BM. Guide, ii, C 33.) 
5482 a »» Dekadrachm by Cimon, (Ch B.M. Guide, iti. ἃ 29.) 
5485 τ », full-face head of Arethusa by Cimon. (B.M. Guide, iii. ¢ 30.) 
6654 ws » by Cimon, (Cf. BUM. Guide, iii, ¢ 30.) 
6655 ΤΣ dekadrachm by the ‘new artist.’ 
6548 δ dckadrachms by Euainetos and the ‘new artist.’ 
2189 si -R and Sicilian allies. A coins of 4th century ΡΟ, 
2195 i EL, Dion 357-353. A” Timoleon, 345 8.0. 
2196 <5 Α΄, coin of Hiketas, 288-279 8.0, 
2197 ἊΣ AR, coin of Hieronymus, 216-215 B.c. 
5481 ἣν », Hiero. (Cf. BLM. Guide, v. ¢ 83.) Philistis. (Cf. id. y. ¢ 33.) 
4533 3 » Philistis. (B.M. Guide, v. Ο 33.) 
5409 τς » Dionysius. (Cf. BLM. Guide, iii. Ο 29.) ° 
6653 oF », Tetradrachms mounted to shew peculiarities of fabric, 
76 ” », decadrachm by Euaenetus ; Terina, decadrachm by Euaenctus, 
88 +4 decadrachm by Kimon ; Terina, didrachm by Kimon. 
2198 3 an Leontini, . Pepisis types. 
T 


5411 Tanagra, -R. (B.M. Cat. Central Greece, pl. 10,1} 

5413 Tarentum, R. (B.M. Guide, iii. C7.) 

5412 Fe >, four varieties of the same types. 
B8ii2 Tarsus, © type shewing Mithras. Apamea: type shewing Noah, 

ὅ14 Tegea, R. (B.M. Cat. Pelopounesus, pl. 27,5.) 

5415 Tenos, R. (B.M. Guide, iv. B 27.) 

5416 Teos, .R. (B.M. Guide, ii. A 33.) 

1635 Terina, R. (B.M. Guide, iii, C 24.) 

72 » «Ἔν, nymph on hydria and nymph at fountain. (NM. Chr. 1912, pl. 3,45) 

»  «R, didrachms by τ. (Δ΄. Chr. 1912, pl. 8, #1 1) 


83 >»  «R, didrachms: ¢ 4) following on T, (2) signed by Eusenetus. (ΔΝ, Chr. 1912, 
pl. 4, 11, 19 =) 
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106 Terina, AR, by Euaenetus. (A. J. Evans’ Coll.) (Rev. N. Chr. 1912, p. 47.) 
102 ἘΝ AR, signature of Euaenetus. (A. J. Evans’ Coll.) (VV. Chr. 1912, p. 47.) 


71 ., RB, Euaenetus didrachm, and later strike from altered die. (V. Chr. 1912, pl. 4,”. 

75 ». Rand Elis R. Seated Nike. (NV. Chr, 1912, pl. 8,1: 

76 ὃς ,Β., didrachm by Euaenetus ; Syracuse, decadrachm by Euaenetus. (Δ΄. Chr. 
1912, pl. 4, 2 2.) 

88 x AR, Kimonian didrachm; Syracuse, decadrachm by Kimon, (¥. Chr. 1912, 


pl. 4,15 28.) 
69 », and Cumae, R. (NM. Chr. 1912, pl. 8,5.) 
2642 », and Thurii, &. 
1630 Thasos, R. (B.M. Guide, i. B 3.) 


5417 ἐν » (BM. Guide, ii, B 7.) 

5436 Σ 5 (Cf BM. Cat. Thrace, ete. p. 216, 2, 218, 29.) 
8485 Thebes, -R, 6th-5th cent. 

5418 3 5, (Cf BLM. Cat. Central Grecce, pl. 13,°.) 


5422 Thurii, -R. (Cf. BM. Guide, iii. C 17.) 
107 3 didrachms, Φ and ΦΡῪ. (JV. Chr. 1912, pl. 3,4 7.) 
2642 a and Terma, AX. 
5423 Tiryns, H. (B.M. Cat. Peloponnesus, pl. 80,19.) 
5425 Trapezus, R. (B.M. Cat. Pontus, cte. p. 40,1.) 
5426 Troezen, R. (B.M. Cat. Peloponnesus, pl. 30,7.) 
B7147  Tripolis (Phoen.) H. (Cf. B.M. Cat.-Phoenicia, pl. 27, 15» 1 19.) 
B7157 ἣν AM. (Cf. BM. Cat. Phoenicia, pl. 42, 7.) 
B7150 Tyre, A. (Cf. B.M. Cat. Phoenicia, pl. 29, & δ᾽ 15.) 
Bi155 o> 3, (Of. BLM. Cat. Phoenicia, pl. 34, ™ 38.) 


Vv 
2199 WVelia and Massalia. 


2200 is 


a 


Z 
7 Zacynthus, R. (B.M. Guide, iii. B 34.) 
5428 Zanele, R. (B.M. Guide, i. C 29.) 


Emperors, Kings, or Dynasts in alphabetical order. 


A 


B201 Aelius Caesar, obverse only, portrait. 

2190 Agathocles, -R and A’. Selections of coins from B.c. 317-304. 

B202 Agrippina I., obverse only, portrait. 

B218 vr 11. and Claudius, obverses only, portraits. (B.M.C. Rome, 3864.) 

B212 Ahala, C. Servilius, obverse only, portrait. (B.M.C. The East, 93.) 

B203  Ahenobarbus, C. Domitius, obverse only, portrait. 

B204 Albinus, obverse only, portrait 
B2001 τ AR, Dioscuri at Fons Juturnae, 82 Bc. (B.M.C. pl. 961.) L. Scribonius Libo, 

A, Puteal, 71 B.c, (B.M.C. pl. 43°.) 
8487 Alexander I. of Macedon, -R. 498-454 B.c. 


8488 <3 III. (the Great), A’ and -R. 

5371 sy ᾿ς ΡῈ Δ, ¥. (Cf. BM. Guide, iv. Β 8, 9.) 
6564 - κ᾿ 3 head of, on coin of Lysimachus. 

3547 ΠΗ of Epirus, “ΖΞ, (Β.Μ, Guide, 111. B 23.) 


9349 Alexander Severus. 
B2067 Allectus, «ἄν. Londinium. ©. Camulodunum. 


493 


B2066 
1637 
1642 
1641 

B205 

B2044 

B2045 

B2046 

B206 
B9079 

B9080 

B9078 

B2005 


B9091 
B9071 
B9070 
B2008 
B2009 


B9074 
B9075 


B9073 


B9063 
B9082 
B2012 
B9066 
B9065 


B207 
B220 
B9088 
B8ii8 
1632 
B9091 
B9085 
B9087 
B2004 
B9068 
B2010 
B2011 


B9072 
B9064 
B2015 
B2016 
B2186 
B2027 

B208 


B209 
B2048 
B210 
B2046 
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Allectus, and Caius Cassius, A”. 

Antigonus Doson or Gonatas, R. (B.M. Guide, v. B 6.) 
Antimachus of Bactria, R. (B.M. Guide, v. A 25.) 
Antiochus I. (Soter) of Syria, R. (B.M. Guide, v. A 13.) 
Antonia, obverse only, portrait. 

Antoninus Pius, E. MVNIFICENTIA AVG. (Cohen 565.) 


Ἢ 3 -E. Britannia. 

δε τ: and M. Aurelius, 4. (Cohen 11. p. 411.34.) 

3 rf &. Obverse only, portrait. (B.M. Meduldions, pl. 11,°.) 

Antonius, Marcus, R. 44 8B.c. (B.M.C. pl. 54,7.) 

Ἶ; AA and M. Aemilius Lepidus, R. 48-42 Bc. (BAEC. pl. 103,") 

7 ἃ a Ss Α΄. (BMC. pl. 103,72) 

iy ss 53 τῇ -R, 43 Bc. (BMC. pl. 108,1; similar 

to N.Chr. 1911, pl. 8,2) 

τς e and Caius Caesar (Octavius), VY, 12. B.c. (B.M.C. pl. 108,33) 

- . XN. 413.c (BMC. pl. 104,%) 

ἣν ὃς and P. Ventidius, BR, 41 p.c. (B.M-C. pl. 104,5) 

τ ἣν M. Nerva, C Caesar, .R. 41 5»ο (B.M.C. ii. p. 491.) 

-" Ἢ Octavia (Berlin), Δ΄. 40-39 B.c. (Δ΄, Uhr. ix. 6; B.M.C. Vol. ii. 
p. 499) 

ἐς εξ Α΄. 39-35 πο (B.M.C. it p. 505) outline drawing. 

is 3 and L. Bibulus, 2. Cire. 36-35 p.c. (B.M.C. ii. p. 510) outline 
drawing. 

ΕἸ "ὰ and L. Bibulus, «5. Cire. 36-35 B.c. (Β.Μ 0. ii. p. 511) outline 
drawing. 

3 τὸ M. Barbatius and Caius Caesar (Octavius), R. (B.M.C. pl. 112,5) 

τῷ si M. C. Nerva and L. Antonius, -R. (B.M.C. pl. 118,3) 

ἊΝ 55 and Octavia—Galley, E., 36-35 B.c. (B.M.C. Vol. ii. p. 516.) 

Ὁ ΝΕ and Cleopatra, -R, 32-31 B.c, (BM.C. pl. 118,15.) 

Pr Ἢ above, the same ; below: Marcus Antonius, .R, 32-31 B.c., legionary 
coin. (B.M.C. pl 116,11) 

om a portraits, (ὦ, BM.C. Lume, 4255: ». The Eust, 144.) 

Ἢ 3 and Cleopatra, portraits. (B.M.C. Antioch, 54.) 

γι Marci filius, R. (B M.-C. pl. 111,3) 


Arcadius and Honorius, 1 and EH. Types shewing parallel coinages 

Archelaus I. of Macedon, R. (B.M. Guide, ii. B12.) 

Augustus. Octavius and M. Antonius, Δ΄. 428. (B.M.C. pl. 103,™) 
Octavius, Δ΄. 39 B.. (BM.C. pl. 104,13.) 


= mH i (B.M.C,. pl. 105, 3.) 

‘S τ "5 Equestrian statue. (B.M.C. pl. 106,3) and Palikanus, 

Re a 36-29 B.c, (B.M.C. pl. 59,°) and S. Pompeius. 

τὸ 35 ay Quadriga. (Δ΄. Chr. ix. 10; B.M.C. pl. 59,4) 

ἢ ie 36Bc. Temple of Divus Julius. (B.M.C. pl 1224) 4. 
29-27 B.c. id. (B.M.C. pl. 60,3) 

ὃ: >> «RR, 29-27 Βιὸ,, (Β.ΜΌ0. pl. 89,15) 

. μὲ τ ἦν (B.MLC. pl. 59,1 38.) 

re “Ἐς 27 3.c. Cistophoric Medallion: Sphinx. (B.M.C. pl. 118,14) 

ἣν » 19-18 Β.0. Armemian soldier. Berlin. (Β.ΜΌΟ. ii, p 549.) 

6 i. 7 B.c. 

53 » (Coheni. p. 22. 8) and Julius Caesar. 

ri five obverses, portraits. (Above, B.M.C. Gaul, 208, 106: below, Rome, 437, 


The East, 290, Rome, 4257.) 
Aurelian, obverse only, portrait. 
Aurelius, Marcus. #. VIC. PAR. (Cohen 879.) 
ne », ΑΒ, Obverse only, portrait. (B.M. Medallions, pl. 19,3.) 
τ », and Antoninus Pius, ΖΦ. (Cohen ii. p. 411. 34.) 


B2057 
Β211 
B212 
B213 

B9092 

B9089 

B9084 

B2006 

B9077 


B214 

B215 

B216 
B2055 
B2063 
B2064 
B2065 

B217 
B9084 
B2006 
B2066 
B9083 
B2007 
B9086 
B2003 


B2031 
B2032 
B218 
B219 
B9066 
B220 
B2052 
B221 
8445 
B2068 
B2069 
B2070 
8446 
8444 
B222 
B223 
8495 
5866 


8496 
8483 
1638 
3545 
B2053 
B224 
B2062 
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COINS, continued. 
B 


Balbinus and Pupienus, A (obverses only.) 
Britannicus, obverse only, portrait. 
Brutus, L. Junius (the Ancient) and C. Servilius Ahala, portraits. (B.M.C.iRome, 3864.) 
ΕἸ M. Junius, obverse only, portrait. (B.M.C. The East, 68.) 
"Δ aR, 48-42 Βιο, (B.M.C. pl. 111,9) 
» ΑΥ̓͂, 483-42 56. (BMC. pl. 111,%) 
ee and Casca Longus. A’, 43-42-p.c. (B.M.C. pl. 111,14.) 


Le + eA 33 
». ΑἿἘ, 48:-.428506. (Β.Μ06, pl. 111,27) 


σ 


Caesar, C., adopted son of Augustus, obverse only, portrait. (B.M.C. Rome, 4468.) 
Caligula, two obverses, portraits. 
Caracalla, two obverses, portraits. 
Ἢ #. VICT. BRIT. (Cohen, 640.) 

Carausius with Maximian and Diocletian, ©. 

ον AR, (R.S.R.) 

35 #. (LAETITIA AVG., PAX AVG., and uncertain.) 
Carinus, obverse only, portrait. 
Casca’Longus and Brutus, ΑΓ, 43-42 8.c. (B.M.C. 111,44.) 


” ” 2} 


3? 
Cassius, Caius and Allectus, A’. 


2») 37 72 


Ἂ » and M. Servilius, Δ΄, 43-42 8,0, (B.M.C. pl. 112,5) 
= R  ,, (BMC. pl 112,8) 


3} a τ 
% Q.—Temple of Vesta, R, 58 B.c. (B.M.C. pl. 48,33.) Octavius—Victory on 
globe, Y, 29-27 B.c. (B.M.C. pl. 60,3) 
Claudius I., VY. Triumphal Arch. DE BRITANNI (8). 
> Cistophoric medallions : statue and temple of Diana of Ephesus. 
ἣν and Agrippina II., three portraits of Claudius, one of Agrippina, 
3 Gothicus, A. Obverse only, portiait. (B.M.C. Medallions, pl. 51.2.) 
Cleopatra and Marcus Antonius, -R. 32-31 πιο, (B.M.C. pl. 115,15.) 


2} 37 


Commodus, #. Medallion HERCVLI ROMANO. (B.M.C. 37.) 


$5 A. Two obverses, portraits. (B.M. Medallions, pl. 27,7 28,1.) 
Constantine 1., Δ΄. 
2 »» Helena, Magnus Maximus. London Mint. 
= » +E. GLORIA EXERCITVS. Christian monogram in field. 
35 », London Mint. 
- ΤΠ, H. Coins struck at Nicomedia, Antioch, and Aquileia, 
PP »» Licinius I., Licinius I, (first appearance of Christian symbols), 


Constantius I. Obverse only, portiait. (B.M. Medallions. pl. 56,3,) 
Crispina, obverse only, portrait. 

Croesus, A’ and -R. 

Cunobelinus (Cymbeline), -R, A. 


D 


Darius, ΑΓ and .R. Persian Daric and Siglos. 
Demetrius Poliorketes, R. Types shewing Poseidon and Nike. 

6 νὴ aR. (BM. Guide, iv. B16.) 

δὲ IL. of Syria, R. (Cf. BM. Cat. Seleucid Kings, pl. 21, 6.) 
Didius Julianus, ἃ. RECTOR ORBIS. (Cohen 17.) 
Diocletian, obverse ouly, portrait. 

ΠᾺ and Maximian : London and Colchester Mints. 


B233 
B234 
B2060 
B235 
B283 
5410 
B2030 
B236 
B2058 
B2059 
B237 


B8441 
B2042 


B2043 


B238 
B239 
BS8448 


1647 
B240 
B231 
B242 
B243 
Bid 
B245 
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COINS, continued 


Dionysius of Syracuse, R. (Cf. B.M. Guide, iii, C 29.) 

Domitia, obverse only, portrait. 

Domitian, R. Obverse only, portrait. (B.M. Medallions, pl. 1,7.) 
Domna, £. Venus geuetrix seated L. (Cohen 209 var.) 

Drusus, son of Tiberius, obverse only, portrait. 


E 


Elagabalus, ©. SACERD. DEI SOLIS ELAGAB. (Cohen iv. p. 348.253.) 
a obverse only, portrait. 

EBpaminondas, «ἢ. (B.M. Guide, iii. B26.) 

Euagoras of Salamis, R. (B.A. Cat. Cyprus, pl. 11, 17.) 

Eucratides of Bactria, Δ΄. Paris Cabinet. 


F 
Faustina Sen., HZ. PIETAS AVG. (Cohen ii. p. 432.240 var.) 
ἢ » 4. (Β.Μ. Medallions, pi. 17,7.) Obverse only, portrait. 
᾿ Jun. SIDERIBVS RECEPTA. (Cohen 215.) 
ἐβ > 48. SAECVLI FELICIT. (Cohen iii. p. 152.193.) 


᾿ »» obverse only, portrait. 
Floreanus, . (B.M. Medallions, pl. 52,7.) Obverse only, portrait. 
Fulvia, obverse only, portrait. (B.M.C. Gaul, 40.) 


G 


Galba, obverse only, portiait. 
Galerius, , obverse only, portrait. (B.M. Medallions, pt 57,?.) 
Gallienus, Salonina, Postumus (Netley hoard). 
35 A’, obverse only, portrait. (B.M. Medallions, pl. 48,1.) 
re Salonina and Valerian I., 11. (B.M. Sedallious, pl. 47 +.) 
Gelon of Syracuse, R. (B.M. Guide, ii. C 33.) 
Germanicus. ©. SIGNIS RECEPT, &c. (Cohen i. p. 225.7.) 
ἊΣ two obverses, portraits. 
Gordian 111., ©. Medajlion. Interior of Circus. (B.M.C. 5.) 
τ »» 4E, Medallion. Colosseum. (B.M.C. 13.) 
3 » 48... Obverse only, portrait. (B.M. dfedallions, pl. 42.4.) 


H 


Hadrian: Judean coins of the time of the second Jewish revolt. 


a DISCIPLINA AVG. (Cohen ot) and RELIQVA VETERA, &c. 
(ib. 1213), reverses only. 


σὰ Medallions. S.P.Q.R. AN. F.F. (Froehner, p. 42), Hadrian and Antoninus 
Pius: landing of Aeneas: view of Lavinium (Froehner p. 59.) 
ΠῚ «Ἔ, obverse only, portrait. (B.M. Medu?Zions, pl. 2,3.) 


Helena (Mother of Constantine), 1, obverse only, portrait. (B.M. Medallions, pl. 56,4. 
Honorius and Areadius, ΔΓ and . Types shewing parallel coinages. 


J 
Juba 1. of Numidia, R. (B.M. Guide, vii. ( 38.) 
ss obverse only, portrait. (B.M. Guide, vii. C 38.) 


Julia Domuna, two obverse-, portraits. 
>, Maesa, obverse only, portrait. 
»» Paula, obverse only, portrait. 
», Soaemias, obverse only, portrait. 
», daughter of Titus, obverse only, portrait. 


BS8447 
B246 
B257 

B2184 

B2185 

B9090 

B2027 


B9061 


B248 
B2002 


B9080 
B2005 
B9078 
B249 
B2184 
8444 
B250 


4678 
8493 


251 
B252 
B253 

B2062 
B254 
B255 

8500 
1639 
8498 
1645 
B256 
B2002 


B2187 
B2188 
B2033 


B2034 
B2035 
B257 
B258 
B2038 
B2039 
B29 
B260 
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COINS, continued. 


Julian the Philosopher. Coins with pagan types. 
», IL. obverse only, portrait. 
Julius Caesar, three obverses, portraits. (B.M.C. Gau?, 106: Rume, 4166, 4189.) 
54 » and Licinius, A’ and -R. Coinage of 49 B.c. 
ss »» and triumvirs, A and MR. 44-38 5.6. 
$3 » 48, 44 Bc, (BMC. pl 54,24) 
», and Augustus, A. (Cohen i. p. 22.3.) 


L 


Labienus, Quintus, MR. 40-39 8.c. (B.M.C. pl. 113,%.) Pompeius, Sextus, ἐδὲ 
38-36 B.c. (B M.C. pl. 120,8.) 
ἣν Quintus, obverse only, portrait. (B.M.C. 716 East, 132.) 
Lepidus, M. Aemilius. Basilia Aemilia, R. 65 Bc. (BMC. vol. i. p. 450.) Γι. 
Mussidius Longus, AR. Cloacina. 39 Bc. (B.M.C, pl. 58:3.) 
so ΔΙ. Aemilius and Marcus Antonius, -R. 43-42 B.c. (B.M.C. pl. 103,68.) 


Pe τῷ 55 ‘5 AR. 488... (BMC. pl. 103,7.) 
” ” ” 5 Α΄. (B. M.C. pil. 103,™.) 
es be obverse only, portrait. (B.M.C. Rome, 4259.) 
Licinius and Julius Caesar, ΑΓ and AR, coinage of 49 B.c. 
A I. and II. and Constantine (first appearance of Christian symbols). 


Livia and Julia, three obverses, two portraits of Livia, one of Jwia. (Cohen 1: B.M.C. 
Pergamum, 248.) 


Lysimachus of Thrace, -R. (B.M. Guide, iv. B20.) 
zy Ἂ: -R. Imitation of the coinage of Lysimachus, struck at Byzantium. 


M 


Marcellus, M. Claudius, obverse only, portrait. (B.M.C. Rome, 4206.) 
Marciana, obverse only, portrait. 
Matidia, obverse only, portrait. 
Maximian and Diocletian: London and Colchester Mints. 

a A, obverse only, portrait. (B.M. Medulicons, pl. 56,*.) 
Maximin I., obverse only, portrait. 
Menander of Bactria, .R. Ca. 160-140 B.c. Gondophares, R. Ca. 21 α.Ὁ. 
Mithradates III. of Pontus R. (B.M. Guile, v. A 5.) 


” "Ὁ (220-185) and Pharnaces J. (185-169), ©. 
3 the Great of Pontus, R. (B.M. Guide, vii. A 2.) 
᾽» os obverse only, portrait. (éd.) 


Mussidius, L. Mussidins Longus, R. Cloacina, 39 Bc, (B.M.C. pl 584?) and 
ΝΜ. Aemilius Lepidus. 


N 


Nero, Δ΄ and Rk. 
», As, Dupondius, Quadrans, and Sestertius. 
» «.«Β, ADLOCVT. COH. (Cohen I.): Temple of Janus (Cohen 133 ff.). Reverses 
only. 
τὰ » Temple of Janus. 
5% »» Harbour of Ostia. (Cuhen 34.) 
», three obverses, portraits. 
1,  Drusus, obverse only, portrait. 
Nerva, H. FISCI IVDAICI, &c. (Cohen 57.) 
; » PLEBE! VRBANAE, &c. (Cohen 127.) Reverse only, 
33 obverse only, portrait. 
Numerianus, obverse only, portrait. 


196 


B2004 


1644 
B263 
B264 

5387 
1640 
B265 

1634 

4521 

1074 
3544 

5864 

5865 
6552 

1643 
4533 
B266 
B267 
B268 


B9061 
B9081 
B9076 
B9062 
BINS 


B269 
B270 
B271 
1636 
8549 


8437 
B2057 
B272 
2602 


B2618 


B273 
B274 
B283 
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COINS, continued. 
10) 


Octavia and Marcus Antonius, Δ΄. 40-89 B.v., Berlin. 
ΠΝ os ae i. Galley 36-35 Bc. (B.M.C. ii. p. 516.) 
»» obverse only, portrait. (B.M.C. The East, 144.) 
Octavian. See Augustus. 
Octavius. See Augustus 
Otacilia Severa and Philip I., 11. (B.M. Medsdlioas, pl. 44.) 
Otho, obverse only, portrait 


P 


Palikanus, Rostra, R, 47 5.0. (B.M.C. pl. 50,2.) Octavius—Eyuestiian statue, 4, 
39 5.5. (B.M.C. pl. 105,°.) 

Perseus of Macedon, R. (B.M. Guide, vi. Β 9.) 
a “RB, obverse only, portrait. 

Pertinax, obverse only, portrait. 

Pharnabazus, .R. (B.M. 1892, 7-3-1.) 

Philetairos of Pergamon, -R. (B.M. Guzde, v. Δ 8.) 

Philip I., IL, Otacilia Severa, 2, obverse only, portraits. (B.M. Medal/eas, pl. 44,')- 
>, IL. of Macedon, «ἢ. (B.M Guide, iii. B18.) 


” »» τ selected coins. 

᾽᾽ ” a Α΄ stater. 

” ” 53 Gallie barbarisation. 

7} ” 23 ” ” carried further. 
3) ” ” British barbarisation. 


ts 93 A Head of Philip, Medallion from the Trésor de Tarse. Paris. 
», V.of Macedon, «ΒΒ. (B.M. Guide, v. B7.) 

Philistis of Syracuse, R. (B.M. Guide, v. C33.) 

Plotina, obverse only, portrait. 

Pompeius, Cn. Magnus (the Great), obverse only, portrait. (B.M.C. Sied/i, 7.) 


35 Sextus. Pompeius, Cn. Magnus (the Great). Pompeius, Cn. One coin 
(obverse and reverse), three portraits, (B.M.C. Sw/y, 13.) 

ἣν Sextus, R. 38-36 5. (B.M.C. pl. 120,") and Labienus Quintus, 

δε >, &, 42.398 B.c. (B.M.C. pl. 190,3) 

᾿ς », ΑΝ, 42-88 nc. (BM.C. pl. 120,3) 

τ 5; », 38-36 5. (B.M.C. pl. 130,1.) 

PP ἊΝ », 98-36 n.c. (B.M.C. pl. 120,13.) Below: Octavius, Δ΄, 36-29 Be. 


(B.M.C. pl. 59,%) 
Poppaea, obverse only. portrait. (B.M.C. Alexandria, 122.) 
Postumus, obverse only, portrait. 
Probus, «Ὁ, obveise only, portrait. (B.M. Medallions, pl. 53,2.) 
Ptolemy I. (Soter) R. (BM. Guile, iv, A 22.) 
τ > Coins of the regency for Alexander IV. (Cf BM. Cat. 
Ptolemies, pl. 1.) 
"ἢ ν 9805-285 B.C. 
Pupienus and Balbinus, -£ (obverses only). 
ἊΣ obverse only, portrait. 
Pythagoras, seated figure of, on a Cuntorniate. 


R 
Rubrius Dossenus, as struck by. (Babelon, ii. p. 408, No. 6.) 


5 
Sabina, obverse only, portrait. 
Salonina, Bil., obverse only, portrait. (B.M. Medu/Tions, pl. 50,2.) 
τ᾿ Gallienus and Valerian 1., 11, (BLM. Afedal7ions, pl. 47,4.) 


B287 
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COINS, continued. 


Saloninus, A, obverse only, portrait. (B.M. dfedallions, pl. 51,1.) 
Scipio Africanus the Elder, obverse only, portrait. (B.M.C. ltaly, 631.) 
Scribonius, L. Libo, AR, Puteal. 71 B.c. (B.M.C. pl. 48,9) and Albinus. 
Seleucus I. of Syria, R, 312-290 5.6. 
Septimius Severns, obverse only, portrait. 
Servilius, M. and C. Cassius, 4. 43-42 B.c. (B.M.C. pl. 112,6) 
” 2» 25 53.» 32 22 

= is » sm. 48-42 3.0. (B.M.C. ph 112,8.) 
Seuthes of Thrace, MR. (B.M. Guide, ii. B5.) 
Sophytes of India, R. Ca. 316-306 B.c. Diodotus of Bactria, 4’. Ca. 250 B.c. 
Sosius, C. H, 33 B.c. (B.M.C. vol. ii. p. 524; Journ. Intern. xi. pl. 18,°.) 

fe >» 8285.0, (B.M.C. ii. p. 524, No. *178.) 
Sulla, P. Cornelius, obverse only, portrait. (B.M.C. Kome, 3883.) 

>, Aureus. 


T 


Tereus of Thrace, R. (B.M. Cat. Thrace, etc., p. 202, 1.) 
Tetricus I. and II. (Netley hoard.) 
Themistocles (struck at Magnesia), R. (Bibliotheque Nationale.) 
Tiberius, AR. Coins struck at Alexandria and Caesarea Cappadociae. 
2 » PONTIF MAXIM. (Cohen, i. p. 191, 16.) 
Ἢ &. CIVITATIBVS ASIAE RESTITVTIS. (Cohen, i. p. 189. 3 var.) 
- obverse only, portrait. 
Tigranes of Armenia, R. (B.M. Guide, vii. A 13.) 
Tissaphernes, RR. (B.M. Guide, ili. A 27.) 
Titus, ἢ. IVD. CAP. 
»> obverse only, portrait. 
Trajan, ZH VIA TRAIANA. (Cohen, 649 f.) Rev. only. 
3 #. Bridge over Danube. (Cohen, 542.) 
5 and Trajan the Elder, three obverses: one portrait of Trajan the Elder, two of 
Trajan. 
Trebonianus Gallus, and Volusianus, One obverse, with two portraits. 


τ 
Valerian I., 11., Gallienus and Salonina, .R, one coin, four portraits. (B.M. Meda/lions, 
pl. 47,4.) 
Ventidius, P. and Marcus Antonius, R. 41 5.6. (B.M.C. pl. 108,13) 
Verus, Lucius, , obverse only, portrait. (B.M. Medallions, pl. 25,1.) 
35 κ᾽ #. REX ARMEN. DAT. (Cohen, iii. p. 185, 159.) 
Vespasian, obverse only, portrait. 
Vitellius, obverse only, portrait. 
ἣν #. MARS VICTOR. (Cohen, £6.) 
Volusianus and Trebonianus Gallus, one obverse with two portraits, 


Z 


Zenobia, obverse ouly, portrait. (B.M.C. Alexandria, 2400.) 


Unplaced. 


Diagrammatic sketch of ancient method of stamping coins. 

Dynasts of Macedon: Archelaus—Philip 1I1.—Demetrius Poliorketes—Antigonus Doson 
—Perseus—Philip V. 

Series of Ptolemaic and Alexandtian tetradrachmis illustrating diminution in size. 

Numidian, Parthian and Cimmerian types. 
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COINS, continued. 


B2017 SX from Corbridge. (Δ΄, Chr. 1912.) Nero to Vespasian. Obverses, 


B2018 
B2019 
B2020 
3B2021 
B2022 
2023 
B2024 
B2025 
B2026 

8445 

8436 


” ᾽» Ἢ ᾽ν 5» Reverses. 
” a 7 Titus to Trajan. Obverses. 
> » . + ας Reverses, 
Pe ΧΕ ν Trajan to Hadrian. Obverses. 
” . ” ” ,9᾽ Reverses. 
Σ 7 5 Hadrian to Antoninus Pius. Obverses. 
a a ” ” ” τ Reverses, 
ἢ 3 "ἢ Antoninus Pius to Mareus Aurelius. Obverses. 
” ᾽9 ” γ᾽ τ᾿ Reverses. 


Coins of Byzantine Christian types. 
», the alliance against Rome, 88-84..c. A”. The Allies, Ephesus, Mithradates. 


Style in Numismatic Art. 


Note. 


The coins above being arranged alphabetically without regard to their chronological sequence, a 
short list is here appended to illustrate the development of style in Numismatic art. References 
will be found in the larger series above. 


7225 
7226 


5305 
5334 
2638 


7223 
5303 
5314 
5333 


4523 
7224 
5308 
5310 
5328 
5335 


1371 
1638 


5304 
1637 
1639 


Eurly Archaic Period. 


Miscellaneous archaic coins (Greece, &e.), Athens, Elis, Corinth, Cnossus, Cyrene, ἂς, 


δὲ 7 (3. Italy), Caulonia, Poseidonia, Tarentum, Cumae, Rhegium, 
Syharis. 
Aegina. 8495 Croesus. 1681 Poseidonia. 
Cnossus. 5360 Cyzicus. 1630 Thasos. 
Corinth. 5390 Phocaea. 


Late Archuie Period, 


Miscellaneous archaic coins (Sicily), Naxos, Syracuse, Himera, Zancle, Gela. 


Acanthus. 1688 Gortyna. 5402 Selinus. 
athens. 5378 Messene. 5410 Syracuse. 
Cos. 5400 Samos. 
Early Fine Period. 
Miscellaneous Coins of Fine Period. 


Motya, Rhegium, Terina, Thurii, Thebes, Larissa, Gortyna. 
Thurii, Epirus Terina, Metapontum, Heracleia, Croton, Camarina, Segesta, Catana. 


Agrigentum, 2041 Elis. 6655 Syracuse. 
Amphipolis. 5362 Larissa. 5412 Tarentum. 
Clazomenae, 6654 Syracuse, 5422 Thurii. 
Croton. 

Late Fine Period, 
Alexander. 5354 Heraclea. 5375 Massilia. 
Demetrius Poliocetes. 4678 Lysimachus. 1636 Ptolemy I. 

Early Decline. 

Acarnania. 1640 Philetainus of Pergamon. 
Antigonus Gonatas. 4589 Philistis of Syracuse. 
Mithridates III. of Pontus. 


B7142 
1647 
5372 


8472. 


B7971 


Byblus. 
Juba I. of Numidia. 
Magnesia. 


COINS 
COINS, continued. 


Late Decline. 


1645 Mithridates the Great, of Pontus. 
1644 Perseus of Macedon, 
1646 Tigranes of Armenia. 


Diagrammatic sketch of ancient method of stamping coins. 


The Loves as coiners. 


Fresco in Casa dei Vettii, Pompeii. 
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XII. 


MINOR ARTS AND HANDICRAFTS. 


BRONZE (other than statuary). 


Early. 
812 Bronze bowl from Egypt of eighteenth dynasty, photo from original. (Jahrb. 1898, 
pl. 2.) 

706 ‘Phoenician Bowl’: Cyprus, siege scene, drawing. (Helbig, Zpos?, pl. 1.) 

341 τῇ 35 Praeneste, Egyptian subjects, drawing. (Jfon. d. 1. x. pl. 32, fig. 1.) 
340 ς 3 Cyprus, gryphons and lions, drawing. (Clermont Ganneau, pl. 4.) 
9842 ΓΝ “ἢ from Praeneste., Mus. Kircher. 

7393 Bronze shield from Idaean cave. 

25387 Graeco-Phoenician shield boss from Amathus. (Ohnefalsch-Richter, cxlii. 5.) 

2719 Greaves early example from Eukomi. (Reichel®, Hom. Waff. figs. 30, 31.) 
2717 Boeotian shield, early types. (id. figs. 18, 14, 15.) 

35 Relief from Olympia. Priam redeeming Hector. 
3602-3, a Herakles Triton, compared with Mycenaean gem. (Gardner, 
figs. 2-8.) 
6999 Fibulae froin Sparta. 
7879 Fibulae and knife blades from Halos. 
Fine Period, 
4953 Archaic relief : winged figure driving chariot. 
6584 Bronze helmet from Olympia.* 
97 Mirror handle. Aphrodite.* B.M. (Cf. B.C. H. 1898, pl. 1.) 
5287 ) The bronzes from Sins: * two shoulder-pieces from a cuirass, decorated with figures in 


5288 
65838 
6047 


7444 
7445 
6048 
7442 
7443 
6582 
B646 
B6i4 


2534 
7880 


§ relief (BLM. Cutalugue uf Bronzes, No. 285.) 
Mirror case, Heracles wrestling with the lion.* B.M. 
Mirror case, * contest between a Gieek warrior and an Amazon, B.M. 


Later. 
Minor,* with frieze of peacocks and vines (from Thiace), B.M. 
.» ἢ Etruscan, story of Media. B.M. 
Plates * with heads of barbarians and satyrsin relief. B.M. 
Fulcrum * (‘sofa-arm’) with relief of young Dionysos. B.M. 
Fulcrum * shewing relation to couch. Herculaneum. 
Head of Artemis (part of the decoration of a seat). Two grotesques.* B.M. 


Bronze cuirass, Italian work, about 200 B.c. Ksour-es-saf. (Mon. Piot. xvii. ple 14.) 
Folding table. Naples Museum. 


IRON. 


Cyprus, portions of iron sword from Tamassos. (Ohnefalsch-Richter, exxxvii. 7.) 
Halos, iron swords, spear-heads and knives. 


6884 
6885 
6886 
6820 
6821 
6822 
7996 
7994 
7992 


7074 
5695 


5696 
5697 


5698 
2221 
5699 
5700 
8688 
686 
B635 
B637 
7448 


22 


800 
2154 


2155 


2228 
B645 


1025 
7689 
7690 
7691 
7692 
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MINOR ARTS AND HANDICRAFTS, continued. 


LEAD. 
Lead figurines,* from Sparta. 

bed 3) Ἐ +? 
” 29 * 37 

3 ΕΣ bil 351 
33 a3 bit 2? 
ΕΣ a> T ΕΣ 
a? a? T 33 
“3 P| ἫΝ and gold ring. 

is 


designs on the shields of the figures. 


GEMS. 
For Mycenaean Gems see the Prehellenie Section, p. 25. 


Selection of engraved rings. B.M. 

Archaic Scarabs: B.M. Cat. Nos. 271, Capanens; 274, Achilles; 278, Perseus and 
Medusa. 

Later Scarabs : B.M. Cat. Nos. 289, Satyr ; 338, Heracles ; 855, Machaon and Philoctetes. 

Gems of the finest period: B.M. Cat. Nos. 466, Flying ciane; 549, lotos flower pendant 
with design of Sirens and Boys in pairs: 556, Lady reading. 

Later gems with earlier types: B.M. Cat. Nos. 570, Bearded head of Zeus ; 720, Apollo 
after Canachus: 722, Apollo Sauroctonos. 

Greek intaglio: seated hound. Graeco-Persian intaglio: combat scene. Sard scaraboids 
in B.M. 

Graeco-Roman Gems: B.M. Cat. Nos. 1146, Nike ; 1102, assembly of the gods; 1281, 
Heracles. 

Portraits: B.M. Cat. Nos, 1518, Aristippus ; 1526, Demetrius Poliorketes ; 1620, Faustina 
the younger. 

Cameo: Augustus deified. (Furtw. Antik. Gemmen, fig. 159.) 

Augustan gem: sardonyx photographed from cast. (id. pl. 56.) 
os 3 ὃν Vienna. (id. pl. 56.) 

Tiberian gem: sardonyx. Paris. (id. pl. 60.) 

Intaglio potrait head, probabiy Constantius II. B.M. 


Babylonian seal, ‘ Adam and Eve.’ B.M. (Cf. Ball, Light from the East, p. 25, No. 1.) 


SILVER-PLATE. 
Boscoreale treasure : selected vases. 
τὸ ” cup of Augustus: above, Augustus Pacificator: below, Augustus 
receiving submission of barbarians. (Jon. Piot. v. pl. 31.) 
+ +3 cup of Tiberius: above, Tiberius in consular chariot: below, 
Tiberius sacrificing before Pannonian campaign. (Mon. Pit. v. 
pl. 34.) 


Silver dishes, spoons, cups, &c., from Brusa. B.M. 
Sassanid silver bowl. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale. 


JHWELLERY. 


Boeotia, gold band, lotos ornament. (Ἐφ. ’Apx. 1892, pl. 12.) 
Ephesus, gold bees (B.M. Ephesus, pl. 3, Nos. 1, 3, 5a, 5b). 

Pe ss pins (7d., pl. 5). 

4 » disc: winged lion (id., pl. 8, 3). 

Ss », plaques with spiraliform patterns (id., pl. 8, 22-29). 
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MINOR ARTS AND HANDICRAFTS, JEWELLERY, continued. 


7289 
7563 
7561 
6587 
9339 


6744 
6875 
6888 
6825 
7432 
7429 
8282 
7431 
7979 
7961 
7424 
6890 
7430 
8272 
8278 
§893 
6889 
6887 
7804 
6892 
8276 
6823 
6896 
6824 
6891 
6897 
6895 
6894 


7696 
7697 
7698 


6586 
7447 
763 


B630 
B631 
B632 
B633 
B634 


Skull ornamented with Spiraliform discs, as excavated at Praesos. 
Jewellery from Praesos. 

Jewellery from Praesos, 

Gold diadem: gold band with central knot. BM. 

Early Ptolemaic gold amulet. Cairo Mus. 


IVORY. 


Spartan Ivor ies. 
Plaques,* miscellaneous. 
» ἢ combat with centaur, 
» * @ Warrior. 
s+ hero between two monsters. (8,6. “4, xii. p. 328.) 
» | hero between two female figures. 
“. © bierand mourners. (Cf. Burlinyton Magazine, Oct. 1908, p. 68, fig. 8.) 
“ male and female figure facing: winged figure with snake and bird. 
» two female figures facing. 
», % Herakles aud Hydra. 
» | two chariot scenes. 
» “ofa warship. Photograph and drawing. (B.S.A. xiii. pl. 4.) 
Combs,* with desigus in relief. 
» seated figure and votaries. (Cf. Burlington Mag., Oct., 1908, p. 71, fig. 13.) 
» ™ beasts feeding. Also plaque of Medusa-headed sphinx. 
», ‘| four specimens with various designs. 
Xoanon figures, * 
49 * heads from. 
Seated figures, plectra (?) and seals, * 
Couchant animals,* &c. (ivory and lead). 
” ” 
» lion, two views of. 
» “animals and other objects, 
Pinjheads and seals * (ivory and bone). 
Seals and impressions. ¥ 
“ Spectacle’ fibulae.* 
Bone flutes and mouthpieces, and unidentified objects.* 
Miscellaneous objects * in relief and in the round. 


* 
᾽7 ” ” a 


Ephesian Ivories. 


Statuettes (British Museum, Ephesus, pl. 21). 
Statuette, three views (7d., pl, 22). 
Fibulae (id., pl. 32). 


Miscellaneous Ivories. 
Archaic ivory plaques. ΒΜ, 
Part of an ivory fulerum,* with relief of Dionysos and Eros, B.M. 
Ivory panel (Byzantine). S.K. Museum. (Jahrbuch. d. Κα. Preuss. Kunstsammlungen, 
1197.) 
Ivory diptych : Stilicho, his wife and son. (Mullinier, Les Ivoires, pl. 1.) 
Ivory diptych, Probus, consul 406, (éd., pl. 3.) 
ἐν i Rufins Probianus. (id., pl. 4.) 
43 ἢ Archangel Michael. (ἰά,, pl. 1.) 
ro a Holy sepulchre. (τά., pl. 6, p. 63.) 


¥ 


7161 
817 
892 
470 

3604 

7918 

6687 

8248 


5458 
3797 
3454 
5439 
5440 
3796 
5459 
3795 
5438 
3798 
3799 


822 

821 
7134 
5472 
7110 
7106 
7107 
7186 
7184 
7138 
7108 
7109 
7137 


3291 
7183 
7139 
7112 
1053 
1054 
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XIV. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Homeric. 

Portrait of Dr. Schliemann (Schuchhardt, Frontispiece), 
Plan of Homeric house. (Jébb. Homer, p. 58.) 
Homeric house, plan. (P. Garduer.) 
Shield of Achilles, restoration. (Murray.) 

ys diagnam. (Garduer, fig. 4.) 
The Trojan horse. Gem, from an enlaegeds drawing. (Winckelmann, Jonwmenté, No. 140.) 
The raft of Odysseus. Original drawing. (J. ALS. v. p. 212.) 
Wall painting from Pompeii. W opdzn horse dragged into Troy. (Outline drawing. ) 


Greck Warship problem, 
(See JLH.S. xxv. pp. 187-156 ) 


Assyrian warship. B.M. (Dar. et Sagl. fig. 5263.) 

Dipylon vase, a warship. (J. H.S. xix. pl. 8.) 

Relief * a warship. Acrop. Mus. 

Nike of Samothrace and galley, outline drawing. (Rayet, Moawments.) 
Detail of relief of Paris and Oenone. Palazzo Spada. 

Pompeian wall painting. Roman sea-fight. (Baumeister, fig. 1697.) 
Relief, prow of a Roman galley. (Dar. et Sagl. fig. 5278.) 

Relief, Trajan’s column. Warships. (Baumeister, tig. 1685.) 
Drawing of relief with galley. Dal Bozzo album. B.M. 

Woodcut, 3 Venetian galleys. Jacopo de’ Barbari. B.M. 

Venetian woodcut, rowers in galley. B.M, 


Athletics. 
Athlete with halteres (outline drawing of bronze disc). 
Halteres (drawing). 
Votive strigil. B.M. 
Lead halteres. B.M. (J. H.S. xxiv. p. 182, fig. 2.) 


Athens, the first revival of the Olympian games : the stadion (drawing). 
ἘΣ 25 ay ἐν spectators (drawing). 
Ἂ A modern discoholos (drawing), 


v lector entering the Temple of Olympian Zeus (drawing). 
Victor before the statue of Olympian Zeus 
A chariot race in the hippodrome at Olympia (drawing). 


} The Roman chariot race: Two portions of Wagner's picture: Manchester Gallery. 


Inscription of Mantheos commemorating a victory in the boys’ pentathlon. 


Drama, 
Ivory statuette tragic actor, face in profile. (Cf. fon. ἃ, 1. xi. 18.) 
Another view of preceding. 
Comic mask, two views. (Cf. Afon. d. I. xi. 32.) 
Simplified ground-plan of a Greek theatre. 
Bradfield, the Greek theatre, view of the stage. 
Scene from the Agamemnon at Bradfield. 


B9561 
B9562 
B649 
B650 
B2539 
B643 


9146 
Β9147 
9148 
B9149 
B9150 
B647 
B642 
B648 
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MISCELLANEA, Drama, continued. 


Moantineian theatre ticket. (Journ. Internat. d’archéol, num. iii. pl. 10, 1, 1a.) 

Oedipus Tyrannus: the death of Laios (drawing of the Harvard production.) 
és τὸ the witness of the Theban herdsman (id. ). 
5 ΡῈ Oedipus blinded (¢d.). 

The Birds : the attack on Peisetairos and Euelpides (drawing of the Cambridge production). 
x4 9 si the finale (id.). 


Modern Greek life. 


An Euzon outside the palace at Athens. 

Albanian peasant women weaving, in Greece. - 
Peasant women spinning, at Delphi. 

The Megara Easter dances. 

A potter making pithoi (Pediadha, Crete). 

Oxen train with carts with solid wheels, in Cappadocia. 

An arabah at Thyatira. 

Thyme gatherers on Hymettus. 

Ploughing with oxen at Delphi. 

Threshing with mules and oxen in Melos. 

Threshing with oxen at Phloita (Suvermez). 

Blessing the food at a festival at Boulgaro, Thasos. 

Blessing the nets at Prastos, Cyzicus district. 

Church of Eugenike, Crete, closed with ropes of candles to ward off epidemic. 
Bishop and Hegoumenos at the monastery of Simopetra, Athos. 
Procession of monks at Simopetra, Athos. 

Semantron of the church at Kakerachi, Thasos. 

Two carved wooden ikons (enkolpia) from Athos. 


Roman warfare, ke. 
Roman standard. 
35 », middle portion, shewing chariot and horses. 
Ballista (palintenon). (Oehler, fig. 57, pl. 33.) 
A Roman catapult in action from the picture by E. J. Poynter, 
Roman armour: Mainz models. 
Chariot wheel from Antonine wall, Barr Hill. 


Miscelleana Romana. 


Bronze brazier for hot water in form of a little fortress. Pompeii. 

Amphora of blue and white glass: the Loves as vintavers. Pompeii. 
Gladiatorial helmets. Pompeii. 

Strong box. Pompeii. 

Stamped loaf of bread. Pompeii. 

Paris pipes. Alesia. ᾿ 

Tombstone with surveying instruments. Tvrer. (Jahrb. 1901 pl. 2.) 
Restoration of surveying instruments found at Pfunz. (Jahrb. xxi. p. 130.) 
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SELECTED LISTS OF SLIDES. 


ΝΟΙΕ:-- 1} has been found necessary, for administrative purposes. to append to the main 
caluloyue the followiug selected sets of slides, Lecturers are not infrequently asked to σεῖο 
lectures of the Lind here provided, at notice which precludes correspondence or personal choice of 
slides. Further, the slides, having been selected with special care, form some guide to choice to 
lecturers Living ut a distance frum London, who are confronted weth the exhaustive lists in the 
main catalogue, and are unable to inspect the corresponding photographs kept at Bloomsbury 
Squure. In this way the selected lists do somcthing to give country members the facilities enjoyed by 
those livfig in town, 


SET 1. 


GREECE. 


Ancient sites, alphabetical. 


5461 Map of Greeee. 1700 Eyidaurus: theatre, nearer view. 
8972 Aegina, the temple of Aphaia. 8970 Marathon, the plain. 
1504 Athens, the Acropolis, 8994 Meteora, monastery of H. Triada. 
5658 $3 the Parthenon. 4800 Mycenae ; the Lion Gate. 
6306 ἿΝ τὰ 3 restored. 2060 ᾿ς treasury of Atreus. 
4463 re the Erechtheum ; Porch of the 2563 “ἢ "Ἢ 5 restored. 
Maidens. 6174 e the shaft-graves. 
1911 Ἣν the theatre, from above. 8953 A gold masks, ἄς, 
19135 Ἢ the theatre ; seats. 6114 Parnassus from Chaeroneia. 
4465 3 the Theseion. 8981 Phigaleia; the temple. 
3931 ae the Areopagus. 1971 ἢ 35 interior, 
5028 ἣν the British School. 7184 Olympia; temple of Zeus, restored. 
1721 ἐν head of an Ephebus. Acrop. 4614 3 the Heraion. 
Mus. 376 ΜΙ head of Hermes. 
3665 δ slab from Parthenon frieze. 8014 Sparta, and Taygetos. 
5716 Corinth, the old temple. 6718 ΕἾ ὃν 3 
3558 ἂν the canal. 8971 Sunium; the temple. 
5490 Delphi. Plan of the site. 8986 Tempe; the valley. 
6115 33 view locking E. 5616 Thermopylae; the hot springs. 
2254 3 temple of Apollo. 6183 Tiryns; the citadel, restored. 
8578 τῇ the Stadion. 4606 τ the gateway, 
5953 mA head of the charioteer. 4510 55 the galleries. 
1954 Epidaurus ; theatre. 343, Ὧν the bull fresco. 


Modern Greece. 


1077, An Euzon. 1075 Peasants spinning. 
4514 The Megara dances 7116 $s weaving. 
5270 Ploughing with oxen. 7117 Thyme gatherers, 
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SET IT. 
ATHENS. 
The Monuments. 
7909 Map of Athens. 1911 Theatre, from above. 
1076 General view from Lycabettus. 1915 9 principal chairs, 
7910 Acropolis, plan of. 4554 τ ἃ gangway. 
6561 re restoration of. 4535 Odeion of Herodes. 
1504 re S. side. 3931 Areopagus. 
3414 νὴ N. side. 7627 Pnyx, general view. 
3019 Propylaea from W. 3411 » Bema. 
7645 3 from E. 4466 Theseion. 
3028 Temple of Nike Apteros. 7607 ἫΝ colonnade, 
6306 Parthenon, restored. 389 »* Tower of Winds.’ 
5656 “5 W. end. 3934 Street of tombs. 
1717 αὶ E. end. 3936 Olympieion. 
7605 a3 stylobate shewing curve. 5156 Choragic monument of Lysicrates. 
8013 Erechtheion, from 5. 4952 Stadion. 
7606 τ N. porch. 1946 The small Metropolis. 
4463 ἣν Caryatid porch. 5928 The British School at Athens. 
3016 Ay a Caryatid. 
Selected objects from the Museums. 
- 9 Stele ‘sias. 
ores yoke gold cups of Vaphio. pe Gen of pa 
3627 The pediment of Typhon. 3693 ἡ Hegeso. 
654 A Maiden. Acropolis Museum. 3665 Parthenon frieze ; thice deities. 
9374 5 7 ‘3 3668 Nike, loosening sandal. 
1721 Head of an Ephebus. 3686 Praxitelean relief from Mantinea. 
8671 Eleusinian relief. 5161 The ‘Cythera Heimes’ 
1814 The ‘ Varvakion Athcna.’ 5162, is Pe head. 
3633 Stele of Aristion. 
SET Π|Ι. 
OLYMPIA AND GREEK ATHLETICS. 
The Site 
4485 Plan. 1388 éd. the Apollo of the W, pediment. 
4697 View before excavations. 4614 The Heraion. 
3501 3 Panorama in three slides. 2681 The Metroon and treasuries, restored. 
2186 View from Mount Kronion (litho- 2673 Restored angle of a treasury. 
graph diawing by Joseph Pennell). 2657 The Palaestra. 
4616 Temple of Zeus, fallen column, 4618 Framework of the ashen altar. 
4619 id. site of the great statue. 4615 Bases of Zaucs. 
2688 /d. restored, exterior. 2658 Passage to Stadion. 
1184. id. restored, interior. 5897 The Nike of Paeonius. 
4493 id. metope, Athena and Heracles, 8182 éd. restored. 


4494 id. the E. pediment, restored. 
3647 7, figure of a ‘seer.’ 


3682 
376 


The Hermes of Praxiteles, 
id, head, 


B9001 
B9002 


B9003 
B9004 
B9005 


B9013 
8901: 
B9OIS 
B9016 
B9017 
B9019 
B9021 
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OLYMPIA AND GREEK ATHLETES, continued. 


The Stadion. 


Stadion at Epidaurus. 3578 


Delphi: detail of the starting place. 


The Pentathlon. 


Athletes in the Pentathlon (vase), 7107 
Jumping with halteres (vase). 9944 
Lead halteres. 9930 
An armed runner (bronze statuette). 4943 
A foot race (vase). 6502 
Discobolos standing (marble statue). 1382 
id, throwing (marble statue). 825 

826 


Discobolos, modein (drawing). 

id, a learner (vase). 

Throwing the spear (vase). 

Wrestling (vase. ) 

Boxing (vase). 

ed. bronze head of a boxer, Olympia. 
Statue of a boxer, Rome. 

id. head. 


The Hippodrome. 


A Greek chariot race (drawing). 


Relief of a charioteer. 7138 
The Apoxyomenos. 1070 
Anathlete. Beneventum. 7136 
Panathenaie prize amphora. 1754 
SET IV. 
ROME. 


7) Plan τ Σ 


The Forum. 


Panathenaic prize amphora, reverse. 
A victor’s entry (drawing). 
A victor’s crown. 


$797 Model of Rome in the 4th century. 
79 


” » 


B2645 Plan of the Forum. 


Lapis Niger. 

Inseribed stele found helow Lapis 
Niger. 

Well of Juturna. 

Temple of Castor and Pollux. 

House of the Vestals. 


B9007 
B9008 
B9009 


B9010 
B9011 


Temple of Antoninus and Faustina. 

Column of Phoeas. 

Rostra Relief, Trajan founding an 
oiphanage. 

id. cancelling debts. 

Animals prepared for the Suovetaurilia. 


Arch of Constantine. 


General view looking 8. B9024 
᾽1 3} 2} Ν, 
Medallion. Trajan preparing for hunt. Β902ὅ 


id. sacrificing to Apollo. 
id. hunting the boar. 
id. hunting the bear. 
id, after a lion hunt. 


B9027 
B9030 
B9031 
Β9052 


Relief. M. Aurelius* 
Campus Martius. 

Αι Re 7 ᾽ν Η 

id.* speaking to troops. 

id.* receiving submissions. 

id.* founding charity. 


sacrificing in 


Frieze. Constantine besieging Susa. 
id. Constantine victor at Pons Milvius. 


* In these reliefs the head of Aurelius has been replaced by that of Constantine. 


K 2 


B9035 
B9086 
B90387 
B9038 


B9045 
B9046 
B9047 


Boss 
Bo04e 
B9I050 
B9051 

9052 


Be101 
B9102 
Belu3 
B9104 
Β9105 
BY106 
B9107 
ΒΟ Σὰ 
Β9109 
Β91}15 


Β9120 
Br971 
B9123 
Β91594 


BY127 
BY128 
Bol29 
BO130 
B9131 
B9132 
B9133 
B9134 


B9142 
B9143 
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ROME, continued. 


Other Monuments. 


Arch of Dolabella. 


Diusus. 
3) Gallienus. 
35 the Argentarii. 


BI040 
B9041 
B9042 
B9043 


Arch of Septimius Severus, trom Capitol. 
Arch of Titus, general view. 

id. candelabra slab. 

id. biga slab. 


Column of Trajan. 
Colosseum seen through arch of Titus. 
id. nearel View. 


Palatine. 


Howse of Domitian. 
Basilica. 

Smaller hall. 

cd. penistyle. 
Stadium. 


B9058 
Β9006 
B9059 


B9053 
B9054 
BS9055 
B9056 
BY057 


SET V. 


POMPHII. 

The forum. B9110 
The basilica. B9111 
The amphitheatre, interior. B9113 
The small theatre. B9ll4 
The lage - Boils 
Temple of Isis. Β9110 
», Fortuna Augusta. B9117 

2, », Vespasian. B9118 
Baths, caldarium. Belly 


>, tepidarium. 


Janus Quadritrons. 
Temple of Vesta and Fertuna Virilis. 
Pantheon. 


Walls. 


Wail near Porta San Paolo. 
Porta Maggiore. 
Mausoleum of Augustus. 
Tom) of Caecilia Metella. 
Priamid of C. Cestius. 


Baths, apodyterium. 

»  Iural decoration. 
Barracks for gladiators. 
House of Cornelius Rufus, 


‘ the Baleony. 
5 Tragic Poet. 
᾿Α Marcus Holcunius. 


κ᾿ the Vettii. 


29 ” 


Frescoes at Pompeii. 


Punishment of [xion. 
Cupids as Coiners. 
Venus and Adonis. 
Julgment of Paris. 


B9125 
B9126 
B9122 


Judgment of Paris. 
Decoration of the third period. 
Decoration of fourth period (Pantheon). 


Frescoes in Naples Museum. 


-Eneas wounded. 
Achilles and Briseis. 
τὴ vy Odysseus, 
» in quadriga. 
The sacrifice of Iphigenia. 
Jupiter and Juno. 


B9135 
B9136 
B9137 
B9138 
B9139 
B9140 


Medea and her children. B9141 
Medea. 

Mosaics. 
The battle of Isous. B9144 
id. Head of Alexander. Β9145 


Orestes and Pylades. 


3) Σ 
Perseus and Andromeda. 
The Amphitheatre at Pompeii. 
Paquius Proculus and his wife. 
The Judgment of Solomon (caricatured), 
Ladies playing knucklebones (from 
Herculaneum) 


The denizens of the Nile. 
Cat killing partridge ; ducks and fish. 
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POMPEII, continued. 


B9146 Bronze brazier for hot water. 


B9147 
B9148 


8471 
7999 
9954 
$311 
4663 
4664 
5515 
1494 
5522 
8240 
5528 
3805 
5208 
7360 
3804 
3806 
7363 
3825 

Al 
3853 
7902 
9312 
Al5 
7385 
9814 


Amphora of glass. 
Gladiatorial helmets, 


THE 


Map of the Levant. 
>> Crete. 

Cnossus, plan of, 

τς theatrical area. 
throne. 
magazine. 
staircase. 
double axe marks. 
drain pipes. 
bath. 
large jar. 
draught-board. 
terracotta idols. 
snake goddess. 
relief of a prince. 
bull. 


2 37) ” 


4G wild goat (faience), 


fresco, ladies. 
:, temple. 

oe wems, 

32 33 

21 33 

Phaestus, staircase. 


εἶ inscribed dise. 


‘Hera’ of Samos, Nike of Archermos 


and ‘ Artemis’ of Delos. 
Poros pediment, Typhon. 


: shewing Minotaur, 
Kamares Cave, excavators’ camp. 
Minoan vase. 


Medusa Metope from Selinus. 


A ‘maiden.’ Acrop. Mus. 


Slab from Harpy monument. 


Miscellanea. 


B9149 Strong box. 
B9150 Stamped loaf of bread. 


SET VI. 


PREHELLENIC AGE. 


1454 Palaikastro, street. 


1463 


39 


octopus vases, 


5601 Troy, walls. 


1485 
5599 
6183 
1672 
4510 
343 
4600 
6174 
2563 
2060 
693 
200 
496 
6557 
345 
346 
876 
3956 
5139 
6541 
3601 
3954 
3955 


SET VII. 


a9 


tower. 
ramp. 


Tiryns, restored. 


” 


22 


” 


inain gate. 


galleries. 
bull fresco. 


Mycenae, lion gate. 


a” 
Vaphio cups. 


SCULPTURE. 


Archaic Period. 


3637 
3620 
1721 
3670 
3641 
3643 


A ‘maiden.’ 


shaft graves. 
treasury of Atreus. 
id. restored, 
dagger blades. 
design of gold ring. 
‘cup of Nestor.’ 
gold dises. 

diadem, 

grave masks. 

siege vase. 

silver cow’s head. 
ape with cartouche. 
typical Mycenaean vas, 


Acrop. Mus. 


Apollo of Tenea. 

Heail of an Ephebus. 

Relief of ‘mourning Athena.’ 
Figure from Aeginetan pediment. 
Bronze head (Aeginetan style). 
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SCULPTURE, continued. 


Fine Period. 


Charioteer of Delphi (head). 

Apollo (Olympian pediment). 

Heracles and Athena (Olympian 
Metope). 

Nike of Paeonius. 

Parthenon Metope. 


ἊΣ Horse of Selene. 
ἮΝ Theseus, 

as Frieze diagram. 

τ᾿ >; horsemen. 
7 s» deities, 


Lemnian Athena. 
Head of Pericles. 
Polycleitan. Diadumenos. 


Hena. 


63388 
3682 
376 
1347 
68a 
1370 
3701 
8268 
3690 
539 
3698 
5500 
3702 
3693 


Polycleitan. The Idolino. 


Praxitelean. Hermes. 
τὰ Head of Hermes. 
A Head of Aphrodite. 
ΡῈ Mantineian relief. 
Scopaic. Heads from Tegea. 
Ἢ ‘Themis’ head. Athens. 
Mausoleum restored. 
ἧς Mausolus. 
ss charioteer relief. 


Apoxyomenos of Lysippus. 
Head of Hagias. 

‘ Alcestis’ relief from Ephesus. 
Grave relief of Hegeso. 


Late Period. 


‘Dying Gladiator.’ 
Altar of Eumenes. 
Athena group. 
Laocoon. 

Nike of Samothrace. 
Apollo Belvidere. 


3721 
5162 

415 
3709 
2163 


SET VIII. 


Aphrodite of Melos. 

Hermes of Cythera (heal). 
Pastoral relief. 

Boy struggling with goose. 
Grotesque dancer, from Mahdia. 


THE PARTHENON. 


Acropolis, 

Plan of Parthenon. 
Restored section. 
Restoration, 


Print, 1687 a.p., the Acropolis }om- 


barded. 
a? 2? 


Parthenon. 


Metope, earhest style. 
» middle style. 


the explosion in the 


1151 
5656 
W717 
3005 

410 
7605 
4687 
4672 


4785 
3656 


Print, Parthenon in Turkish times. 
Parthenen from the W. 
a? 29 5.E. 
Interior, looking 8. E. 
Northern colonnade. 
N. side, curvature of stylobate. 
Drums of columns. 
Capital. 


Metope, finest style. 


a a” 


Hast Pediment. 


Centre; Madrid Puteal. 
δ birth of Athena (vase). 


33 3 32 
‘Fates’ side ; (Carrey). 
present state. 
the ‘ Fates.’ 


33 2 


25 7 


7122 
1161 
4797 
4806 
3661 

201 


‘Fates’ side; horse of Selene. 
‘Theseus’ side ; (Carrey). 
present state. 
Tris and Horai. 
‘ Theseus.” 
horse of Helios. 


972 
9930 
5692 
6378 
4223 
9384 

159 

784 


5693 
4956 
1626 


975 
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THE PARTHENON, continued. 
West Pediment. 


Carrey’s drawing. 4811 Cecrops and Pandrosos. 
Restoiation. 5167) éd., in situ, profile view. 
Present state. 3662 Tlissus. 
Reconstruction of centre (vase). 3660 Laborde Head. 
The Frieze. 
Frieze, in situ. 203 North frieze ; horsemen. 
Diagram. 4743 West frieze ; horsemen. 
East frieze; vods. 4749 ΟΝ. horse and youths. 
αὐ τς maidens. 204 South frieze; cattle. 
North frieze : cattle. ; 8640 ys a a chariot group. 
1814 Athena Parthenos (Vaivakeion copy). 
989 Head on Athenian coin. 
SET IX. 
GREEK VASES. 
9892 Attic potter at work. 
Dipylon vase. 2703 Corinthian lekythos and pyxis. 
Black-Figured Vases. 
The Busiris Hydria. ΑἹ Ships (Nikosthenes). 
Odysseus and the sirens. 9941 Heracles and Atlas, 
The Macmillan lekythos. 992 Heracles and Helios. 
Heroes playing draughts. 171 Odysseus and the ram. 
Dionysus and nymphs. 7425 Panathenaic amphora. 
9942 id. detail. 
4202 Heracles feasting. (Combined black and red-figured technique.) 
Red-Figured Vases. 
Circa 520-460 B.C. 
The contest for the tripod, &e. 1622 Peleus and Thetis (Duris). 
Palaestra scene. 6034 Theseus’ labours Ἢ 
Athena and Heracles. 6035 oe * 
Apollo, Artemis and Leto. 6036 x ‘5 # gs 
Heracles and Geryon. 4216 Centaurs. 
Musicians. 9943 Boy with hoop. 
Peleus and Thetis ( Pithinos). 4221 Cecrops and Erechtheus. 
Theseus and Amphitrite (Euphronios). 417 Orpheus and the Thracians. 
4207 Dionysiac dance. 
Cirea 460-~425 B.C. 
Death of Niobids, &e. 9893 Choros of ladies. 
id. both panels. 4205 Medea and Talus. 
id. Argonauts panel. 4212 Pelops and Hippodamia. 
Curea 425-400 B.C. 
Gigantomachy (Aristophanes). 4994 Judgement of Paris (Meidias). 
Φ 


151 


792 


5010 
729 


139 
4997 


5303 
5314 
5333 


4523 
7224 
5308 
5310 
5328 
5335 


5371 
1638 
5354 


5304 
1637 
1639 


COMPLETE 


Aphrodite on swan. 


Two lekythoi. 
A lekythos. 


Peleus and Thetis. 
The Underworld. 
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GREEK VASES, continued. 


White-grounded Vases. 
4029 Lady gathering apples. 


White Attic Lekythoi. 


1112) 


Details of the preceding lekythos. 
1144} 


Later Vases. 


981 Sacrifice of Trojans. 
994 Dolon. 
7113 Burlesque of Chiron. 


SET X. 


GREEK COINS. 


Diagrammatic sketch of aucient method of stamping coins. 


The Loves as coiners. 


7225 Athens, 


Fresco in Casa dei Vettii, Pompeii. 


Harly Archaic Period. 


Elis, Corinth, Cnossos, Cyrene. 


7226 Caulonia, Poseidonia, Tarentum, Cumae, Rhegium, Syharis. 


Aevina. 
Cnossos. 
Corinth. 


8495 Croesus. 1631 Poseidonia, 
5360 Cyzicus. 1630 Thasos, 
5399 Phocaea. 


Late Archaic Period. 


7223 Naxos, Syracuse. Himera, Zancle, Gela. 


Acanthus, 
Athens, 
Cos. 


1633 Gortyna. 5402 Selinus. 
5378 Messene. 5410 Syracuse. 


5400 Samos. 


Early Fine Period. 


Motya, Rhegium, Terina, Thurii, Thebes, Larissa, Gortyna. 
Thurii, Epirus, Terina, Metapontum, Heracleia, Croton, Camarina, Segesta, Catana. 


Agrigentum. 
Amphipolis. 
Clazomenae. 
Croton, 


Alexander. 
Demetrius Polioreetes. 
Heraclea. 


Acarnania. 
Antigonus Gonatas. 


2641 Elis. 6655 Syracuse. 
5362 Larissa. 5412 Tarentum. 
6654 Syracuse. 5422 Thurii. 


Late Fine Period. 


4678 Lysimachus. 
5375 Massilia. 
1636 Ptolemy I. 


Harly Decline. 


1640 Philetairus of Pergamon. 
4533 Philistis of Syracuse. 


Mithridates IIT. of Pontus. 


B7142 
1647 
5372 


7112 

131 
1911 
1301 


1915 
4554 
3930 
4553 
3209 
3212 
5587 

308 
1954 


5156 
4512 
5873 
4501 

738 
4502 
2191 
7140 
4507 
4508 
7114 
7115 
7113 
3291 


Β9114 
B9109 
B9112 
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GREEK COINS, continued. 


Late Decline. 


Byblus. 1645 Mithridates the Great, of Pontus. 
Juba 1. of Numidia 1644 Perseus of Macedon. 
Magnesia. 1646 Tigianes of Armenia. 
SET XI. 
THE THEATRE OF THE ANCIENTS. 

Simplified plan of Gicek theatre. 1700 Epidaurus; the E. paiados from W. 
Athens: plan of the theatre. 1590 = the cavea from orchestra. 
3 theatre from Acropolis. 4516 iy upper rows of seats. 

ἮΝ passage between seats and 5653 Eretria; passage leading from orchestra 
orchestra. to skene. 
x3 principal seats. 4675 Pergamon ; general view. 
33 a gangway. 7195 és view of orchestra. 
ἂν Satyr supporting stage. 1086 Roman theatre, Aspendus. 
a the altar in the temenos. 2021 id. stage buildings inside. 
Ephesus ; the proscenium. 2023 id. stage buildings outside. 
» id. continued. 7469 id. gallery, interior. 
5s stage buildings. 4535 cd. Athens, the Odeion. 
Epidaurus : plan of the theatre. 4284 id. Syracuse. 
οἱ distant view. 
Choragic monument of Lysicrates. 7183 Auother view of the above. 
id. restored. 7139 Comic masks. 
Aeschylus, bust of. 7141 Two statuettes, comic actors 
Sophocles, statue of. 1082 Entrance ticket (Mantineia). 
Head of the above. 1053 Bradfield ; the Greek theatre. 
Euripides, bust of. 1054 The Agamemnon at Bralfiell. 
Dionysus, on coins of Naxos. 1089 Oedipus Rex. (Harvard performance). 
5% on R.F. vase. The death of Laius. 
Satyric drama. R.F. vase. 1090 «ὦ, The witness of the herdsman. 
id. continued. 1091 ἰά. Oedipus blinded. 
A chorus of birds. B.F. vase. 1092 The Birds. (Cambridge performance), 
τς », dancing. B.F. vase. The attack on Peisetairos and Euel- 
Burlesque of Chiron. R.F. vase. pides. 
Ivory statuette of an actor. 1094 ὦ. The hnale. 
SET ΧΙ], 
DAILY LIFE. 
Houses. 
Pompeii, house of Cornelius Rufus. B644 Bronze table, Naples. 
3 ealdarium of baths. 2228 Silver vessels from Brusa. 
i tepidarium ὦ B9150 Bread, Pompeii. 
Syracusan dekadrachm. B2180 Roman vs. 
e 


729 
1112 
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DAILY LIF, continved. 


A shoemaker’s shop (vase’. 

A smithy (vase). 

A vase-painter at work (vase). 

Ladies at a tountain (vase). 

Ladies wearing Doric and Ionian dress 
(Vase). 

Ladies in Doric dress (vase). 

a. bronze mirror-case. 


6999 
5287 
B646 
6584 
B9148 
977 
4993 
B2380 


Prooches from Sparta. 

Bronze shoulder-piece. 

Bronze cuirass. 

Bronze helmet from Olympia. 
Gladiator’s helmet. Pompeii. 

Music and reading lessons (vase). 
The schoolmaster (vase). 
Schoolboy[?] names written on wall, 


The theatre, Epidaurns. 

Seats in the theatre at Athens. 
A theatre ticket from Mantinaea. 
Comic masks. 

Amphitheatre, Pompeii. 
Musicians (vase). 

A flute-player (vase). 

Flutes from Sparta. 

Pan pipes. 


The stadion at Delphi. 

7, starting place. 

The Apoxyomenes of Lysippus. 
The Discobolus of Myron. 

Athletes of the Pentathlon. 

Lead jumping weights. 

A boxing scene (vase). 

Athletes at play (vase). 

Ladies playing knucklebones(panel). 
Bey with hoop (vase). 


A mourning scene (vase). 
A youth at a tomb (vase). 


A lady mourning (vase). 
Grave relief of Hegeso. 
Telesias. 


2 ” 
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The figures refer to the pages of the cataloyue. 
The various types in the index indicate the relative importance of the entries in the catalogue. 


B, =Brenze, 
Ὁ; =Coin, 
I =Inseription. 


A 


Abbusanta. 54 

Abdera (C.), 126 

Abecedaria, 55 

Aberdeen head (S.), 95 

Abou Simel (7) 56 

Abu, 15 

Abydos ((..), 126 

Acanthus (C.), 126 

Acarnania (@.), 126 

Ace Ptoleimais (€.), 126 

Achelous (}76f.), 116. 

Achilles (Ff) 116, 117; 
(ΠΡ) 119, 120; (P.) 124. 

—— Shield of, 143 

Acropolis (Aths.), 34f 

—— sculptures, 86f. 

-- walls, 36. 

—— excayations W. of, 36 

Actaeon (S.) 945 (fof.) 117 

Actors (7), 112 

Adalia, 16 

Adam-klissi, 52 

sAedepsus, mourner (S.), 97 

Aegina, 38 

sculptures, 89 

—— (1 0.), 118 

(ὦ), 126 

Aegisthos (17.), 120) 

Aegosthena, 30 

Aelia Capitolina (C.), 126 

Aelius Caesar (C.), 131 

Aeneas (J7bf.), 117; (P.), 124 

Aenos. 31; (6), 126 

Aeschines (S.), 106 

Aeschylus (8.), 106 

Aesepus. 16 

Aetolia (C.), 126 

Aezani, 16 

Afiun Kara Hissar, 20 

Africa, Roman, 52 

Agathocles (8.), 98 ; (C.), 131 

Agias (S.), 97 

Agora, Aths., 37 

alyorai, fora, 78 

Agrigentum. 46 ; ((΄.) 126 

Agrippa (S.), 106 

pedestal, Aths., 34 

Agrippina I, 11 (@.) 131 

Ahala (0.), 131 


P, =Painting. 


T. =Terracotta. 


Ahenobarbus (C.), 181 

Aiga, 54 

Ajax (770... 116. (ΤᾺ), 119 

Ak Kale, 20 

Albano, 51 

Albinus ((), 131 

Aleacus (Vr7.}, 120 

Alcamenes (S ), 93 

‘ Alcestis’ relief (S.), 96 

Alcmene (Vzf.), 118 

Alcyoneus (Vrf.), 118 

Alesia, 52 

Aletrium, 51 

Alexander I (C.), 131 

—- the Great (S.), 97, 106; 
(C.), 131; Issos mosaic, 125: 
‘dying Alexander,” 101; 
Alexander Sarcophagus, 97 

—— of Epirus (@.), 131 

— Severus (V.), 191 

—— bronze (a negro boy), 110 

Alexandra, stele of, 99 

Alexandros, painter, 125 

Allectus (€.), 131 f. 

Amargetti, 23 

Amasia, 16 

Amasis (Vp.}, 122 

Amazon frieze (S.), 96 

—— (Vrf.), 118, 119 

Ameinocleia, stele of, 98 

Amisus-Peiraeus (C.), 126 

Amphiaraus (FGA), 115 

Amphipolis (C.), 126 

Amphitheutres, 79 

Amphitrite (f/f), 118 

Amphotto, stele of, 98 

Anacreon (S.), 106 

Anaxarchus (S.), 106 

Anazaibus, 20 

Anchises (V6r.), 117 

Ancona, 51 

Ancyra, 16, 20 

Andromache (V7r7.), 119 

Andromeda (FV rf.), 120 

Andros (€.), 126 

Anio Novus, 50 

—— Vetus, 51 

Antaeus (J7rf.), 118 

Anticlea (P7f.), 119 

Antigonus (C.), 132 

Antimarhus ((..), 132 
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Vbf. =Biack-figured vase. 
5. =Sculpture Το. =Geommetrie vase. 
ΤΌ. =Orientalising vase. 


Vp. =Vavse painter. 
Trr. =Red-figured vase. 
Virg. = White-grounded vase. 


Antinous (S.), 102, 106 

Antioch of Eutychides (S.}, 101 

Antioch Syriae (C.), 126 

Antiochus I (6.), 132 

Antium, ‘ Maiden’ of (S.), 98 

Antonia (C.), 132 

Antoninus Pius (C.), 132 

Antonius, Marcus (C.), 132 

—— Marci filius (U.), 132 

Anytus (S.), 101 

‘Aphrodite’ Castellani(B.), 109 

— Cnidian (§.). 98 

—— Epidanrus (.), 97 

—— Hellenistic (S.), 101 

—— Ludovisi throne (5.), 88 

— Melos (S.), 101 

——- Pourtales (B.), 109 

—~ on swan (}7u.), 117 

‘ Apollo,’ archaic types (S.) , 87 

—— Belvidere (S.), 102 

—- Choiseul-Gouffier ($.). 93 

—— Hellenistic art, in(S.), 102 

—— Olympian (S.), 90 

-— Piombino (B.), 109 

—— Reliefs to (S.), 88, 100 

— Sauroktonos (8.), 95 

—-- Terme Mus. (5.), 94 

---- (Vbf.), 1153 (ΠὙΛ}, 117 5 
(P.), 124 

Appollonia, 16 

Apoxyomenos (S,). 97 

Aqua Claudia, 50 ;— Marcia, 51 

Aqueduets, 79 

Ara pacis sculptures (S.), 105 

Aradus {C.), 126 

Arcadius (C.), 132 

Areesilas (/"6f.), 117 

Archagora, stele of, 99 

Archaism wn Sculpture, 103 

Archelans I (€), 132 

Archemoros (I"wg.). 120 

Arches, 79 

Archipype, stele of, 99 

ARCHITECTURE, 61 f. 

Ardara, 54 

Ardea, 51 

Areopagus, 36 f. 

Ares (S.), 102 

Argolis (Ig.), 113 

Argonauts {107.}, 119 

Argos, 403 (C). 126; (1), 56 


L5G 


Ariadne (S.), 102 3 (P77.), 118 
Ariphrades, stele of, 99 
Alistion, stele of, 88 
the younger, 92 
Aristogeiton (N.}, 89 
Aristomache, stele οἱ, 98 
Aristonike, stele of, 100 
Aristonoe (S }, 106 
Aristophanes (I7p.), 123 
Aristophanes, * Birds.’ 
117 ; Miscell., 144 
Aristotle (8.), 106 
Arkadhi. 24 


(Fof.), 


Arles, 52 
Armour, Pergamene (S.), 101 
Arms (δ), 101; (B.), 140 


Arrotino (S.), 101 

arsenals, 79 

Arslan Kaya,—Task, —Tepe, 
20 

Arta, 31 

Artemis of Delos (S.). 86 

of Ephesus (S.), 
((.), 128 

—— of Lykosura (S.), 101 

οἱ Selinus (S.), 94 

—— of Versailles (Y.), 102 

— (ΤΉ), ΤΙΝ 

Artemisia (8. ). 9 

Ascalon ((".), 128. 

Aschelia, 23 

Asia Minor, 16 f. 

Asia Minor, early pottery, 5 

Asine (€%.), 126 

Asklepwi, 80 

Asklepieion, Aths., 36 

Asklepios in Hellenistic 
(S.), 102 

—— of Melos (S.), 98 

teliefs to (S.), 100 

Aspenudos, 16 

Assos, 16 

Assteas (J’p.), 118 

Astyanax (FG7.), 116 

Astypalaca, 26 

Atalanta (S.), 96; (127. 

Athena Chigi, 103 

Hope (.), 92 

—— Leminia (5.), 98 

—— Medici (S.), 92 

—— Mourning (N.), 88 

-— Parthenon frieze (S.), 92 

Parthenos (8.), 92 

-~— Pergamene (S.), 101 

-—— Prepersian (S.), 87 

—— Promachos (2), 109 

Marsyas (S.), 93 

—— (Fer), 115; (¥rf ), 117 
hens, 33 f. 
— Set of slides on, 146 

coms, 126 

—— uncriptivns, 57 

—— sculpture, 86-88, 90-91. 
94, 9s, 99 

vases, 113, 114 


103 ; 


[72] 


art 


116 


Athletic sculpture, 87, 93, 101 
Vases (F°6f.), 117; (P2f), 
121 
Misvellanea, 110 
Athos, 31 ἢ. 
Atlas, (8.), 89: (FGA), 117 
Attalid dedications (S.}, 100 
Attic Grave relirfs, 98 f. 
Attica, 38 f.; (1), 55 {01 Ὁ. 
113; (Vo.). 114 
(C.), 132 
cup of, 141 


Augustus (S.), 106; 
—— Cameo, 141: 
Aurelian (C.), 132 
Aurelius, M (S.), 104; (6). 182 
Axos, 24 


B 


Baalbek, 15 

Baiae, 51 

Bailoor, 15 

Bakshish, 20 

Balbinus (C,}, 198 

Balkan area, Roman, 52 

Barberini Faun (S.), 102 

Basilica Aemilia, 48 

Basilicas, 80 

Bassae, 43; (S.) 94 

Buths, 80 

Bellapais, 23 

Beneventum athlete (&.), 109 

Berytus (C.), 127 

Binhirkilisse, 20 

‘Birds’ of Aristophanes (Uf), 
117; Miscell.. 144 

Bisari, 24 

Black-figured Vases, 115 f. 

Bhdah, 52 

Boeotia, 29: (1), 56; (F7g.), 
113; (ὦ), 127 

Boethus (8 }, 103 


Boighese Warrior (.), 101 

Bor, 20 

Boreas (9.), 945 (F Of), 116; 
"ΤΊ, 120 


Boreades (1 7.), 117 
Borovicus, 53 

Boston reliefs (S.}, $8 

Boxer from Olvipia (B.), 110 
Boys’ lige (¥77.), 121 
Bradheld theatre, 143 
Brulges, 80 

Buiseis (Jf), 119: 
Britain Roman, 53 
dritannicus (C.), 133 
British School (Aths.), 38 
——— (Rome), 50 

BRONZES, 109 f. 

Bronze work other than 

statuary, 140 
Bronve and had work, prehell., 
61 

Brusa (S.), 88 

Brutts, LG. (C2), 133 
M. (ἡ, 106; (€.), 133 


(P.), 124 
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Brygos (Vp.), 123 

Budrum, 20 

Bulla Regia, 52 

Busiris (}76f.), 116 

Byblus (€.), 127 

Byzantium (C.), 127 

Byzantine Architecture, 72 
f. 


Mosaics, 125 
—— pottery, 122 
sarcophagi (S.). 105 


C 

Cadmus (7 4f.), 117 

Caecilius Secundus, L. (5, 

Caeneus (/77.), 120 

Caerleon, 53 

Caesar, C. (C.), 138 

Caesarea—A rea, -Samariae,—Se- 
Sehaste (C.\, 127 

Cagliari, 54 

Cairo, 22 (B.), 110 

Calamis (S.), 93 

Caligula (6.), 188 

Callinhoe, 373 (ΓΔ, 117 

ΓΑΙΠΕΕΙΣΙ͂Ν stele of (8.).. 99 
Calydonian Boar (/67.), 117 

Calynimus, 26 

Camarina (C.), 1 

Camirus (@.), 12 

Candia, 24 

Cappadocia, 16 

Caracalla (CU ), 133 

Carausius (C.), 133 

Carinus (0), 133 

Carnarvon (1.). 57 

Cariadino, 53 

Carrey, 91 

Caryntul Porch, 35, 36 

— (S.), 89, 94 

Carystus (C. ic 127 

Casca Longus (€'.), 188 

Cassandra (} 27.), 116 

Cassius, οἱ and 0. (ὦ), 188 

Catana (C.), 127 

Caralla 32 

Cavo, Monte, 51 

Cecrops (F7f.), 120 

Centaurs (Δ), 90, 945 (Prf.). 
120 

Cephallenia, 33 

Ceramicus, Aths.. 37 

Ceres (S.), 102 

Cervara, 51 

Chaeronea, 30 

Chalcedon (C.), 127 

Chaleis (€.), 127 

Chares (S.), 89 

Charioteer (Delphi) (S). 9 

(Mausoleion) (8.). 96 

Charixenos, stele of. 99 

Charon (}"uy.), 122 

Chatsworth head (B.), 109 


), 106 


27 
7 


+ 


The pgures refer to the pages of the catulogue, 


The rarious types in 
B. = Bronve ἄν 
ἐς =Coimn 
1, Ξ- [Ὠ 961 0110} 


= Painting. 
S. =Sculpture, Vo 
T. =Terracotta. Vo. 


Sonne Uising vase. 


the index indicate the relative importance of the entries in the catalogue, 
Vor. ΞΕ ack-figuied vase, 


Vp. =Voase painter. 
Vrs. = Red-figuied vase. 
Vig, =White-grounded vase, 
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Chedwoith, 53 

Chersonesus Thiacia (€.), 127 

Chester, 53 

Children (Δ), 103 

Chimaera (8.}, 110 

Chios, 26 ; (C.), 127 

Chiren (1 .), 116; (ΠΡ), 121 

Chthoniec deities /7’rf.), 118 

Cilician gates, 16 

Cimmerian Bosphorus (C.), 127 

Circe (F4f.),116 3 (Vef.), 119 

Citium (C.), 127 

Claudius (S.), 106; (6.), 188 

Golick (C. Ἶ ΤῈ 

Clazomenae (C.). 197: 
phagi, 124 

Cleopatra (C1), 183 

Clitias (77%p.), 115 

Cnidus, 16; (8.), 96; (C.), 127 

Cnidian treasury, Delos (8.), 88 

Cnossus, 24 f. 

(0.), 127 

Cocossus, 16 

COINS, 125 ἢ 

Coins of Dynasts, 
181 f. 

—— towns, 126 1. 

stylistic catalogue, 

81, 

—— unplaced, 137 f. 

—— Set of slides on, 152 

Colonus, 38 

Colophon (C.) 127 

Colossal figures (S.). 87 

Colosseum, 49 

Colossi, 23 

COLOURED SLIDES, 11 

Column or Prajau (S.), 105 

Colunns, monununtal, 50 

Comana, 16 

Commiodus (S.). 106 5 (€.), 133 

Constantine I, arch of. 49 

(δ), 104, 106; (41), 133 

—— 11 (€.), 133 

Constantinople, 22 

Constantius 1 (4), 133 

II, cameo, 141 

Corallion. stele of, 99 

Corcyra, 33: (1), 57 3 (61), 127 

Cori, 51 

Corinth, 40; 
127 

Corinthian Architecture, 
71 f. 

—— colonies (C.), 127 

Corneto sarcophagus, 124 

Corstopitum, 58 

Corycus, 16 

Cos, 26, 275 (C.), 127 

Cremua (C.), 127 

Crete, 24 f. 

——— Minoan objects from, 59 f. 

—— (Vy.), 1133 (Fe.), 114 

Crispina (C1), 133 

Crieceith (1), 57 


sarco- 


&c., 


(V0.), 1143 (6), 


Croesus (Frf.), 120 ; (€.), 138 

Croton (C.), 127 

Cumae ((.), 127 

Cunobelinus (C.), 133 

Cupids (P.), 124 

Curium, 23 

Cwmbrwyn, 53 

Cybele (S.), 88. 101 

Cycladic pottery, 59 

Cyclops (#°6f.), 116 

rocks, 47 

Cyprus, 23 f 

early pottery, 59f; (S.), 
88; (Fo.), 114; (7), 111; 
(€.), 127 

Cyrene. 23 

Cythera (8.), 109; (C.), 127 

Cyzicus, 17 ; (S.) 88; (C.), 127 


D 


Dagger blades (Myc.), 62 

Daily Life, Set of slides on, 
153; (Ff), 1173 {1 7}.}, 120 

Damascus, 15 

Datasistrate, stele of, 99 

Damophon (N.), 101 

Danae (ΤῊ), 120 

Danube, 52 

Daou, 39 

Daouleh, 20 t 

Daphni, 39 

Darius (C.), 133 

Deir el Bahati (Z.), 57 

Deities (Vb), 1155 (Ff), 117 

Delos, 27; (£.), 57; (8.), 87, 93, 

45 16), 127 

Delphi, 30; (B.), 109 ; 
88 ; 10), 127 

Demeter of Cnidus, 96 

Demetrius Poliorketes, gem, 
141 5 (44). 133 

Demetrius 11 (04), 133 

Demirli, 20 

Democleides, stele of, 99 

Demosthenes (8.), 106 

Despoina (8 ), 101 

Dexileos, stele of, 98 

‘Diana of Gabii’ (S.), 102 

Didius Julianus (S.).106 ; (C.), 
133 

Didyma, 17 

Dimini, 29 

Diocaesarea, 15 

Diveletian (C.), 133 

Diomedes (5.). 93; (Frf.), 119 

Dionysius (C.), 134 

Dionysus (¥.), 101,102: (Vf), 
115 ; (Frf.), 118 

—— theatre of, Aths. 36 

Dioscuri (1 7.), 115 

Diptyehs, ivory, 142 

Dipylon (Aths.), 37 

Dipylon vases, 113 


(S.), 


“et 


Discobolus (S.), 93, 94; 
(Vrf.), 120 

Dolon ({7}, 112 

Domitia (¢.), 134 

Domitian (6), 134 

Domna (C.), 134 

Doric Architecture, 67 ἢ 

Drama (Vof.), 117; (I7f.), 
121; Miscell., 143 f 

Set of slides on, 153 

Draughtboard, Cnossos, 62 

Draught players (/@7.), 116; 
(7), 112 

Dress (Vrf.), 121 

Drusus (¢.), 134 

Duris (7"p.), 123 

Dying gladiator ($.), 100 

Dyrrhachium (C.), 127 


E 


Eastern architecture, 64 

Egirdir, 17 

Egypt, 22 

Egyptian architecture, 64 

Egyptian and Minoan contacts, 
63 

Eirene and Ploutos (8.), 95 

Elagalalus (C.), 134 

Elche head (S ), 89 


Elea (C’), 128 
Eleusis, 38; (S.), 160; (C.), 
128 


Eleutherae, 88 

Elgin marbles, 90 f 

Elis (C.), 128 

Eos (/7f.), 120 

Epaininondas (@.), 134 

Epheboi (S.), 87 

Ephesus, 17 ; (S.) 88, 96 ; (B.) 
110; (/.), 57 

—— ivories, 142 

—— jewellery, 141 

(C4), 128 

Epichares, stele of, 99 

Epidamus- Dy: rhachium 
128 

Epidourus, 40; (8.), 97 

Epidamus Limera, 40 

Epirus (01), 128 

Episeopi, 23 

Erechtheum, 35 f. 

Erechtheus (Irf.), 120 

Kregli, 21 

Eretria (C.), 128 

Ergotimus (Fp.), 115 

Erichthonius (}’rf.), 120 

Eros (8.). 95, 102; (7.), 111 

Eryx (€.), 128 

Etruria (C .), 128 

Enagoras (C.), 134 

Eubova, 33 ; (Z.), 56; (Fy), 113; 
(Wo.), 114; (6), 128 

Eubuleus (S.), 95 


(C.), 


The figures refer to the payes of the catalogue. 
The various types in the index indicate the relative importance of the entries in the catalogue. 


B. =Bronze P. = Painting. E “bf. = Black-figured vase. 

(᾿. =Coin S. =Seulptire. Fg. =Geometric vase. 

1 =Inserption. T =Terracotta. Yo. =Qrientulsing vase. 
e 


Vp. =Vase painter, 
rf. = Red-figured vase. 
Vag = White-srounded vase. 
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Eucratides (U.), 134 
Eugenike, 144 
Emnenes altar, 101 
Euphrates, 15 
Euphionios τ i p.), 123 
Euripides (S.), 100 
Europa (5. 388 
Burystheus (Ff). 119 
Exekias : }p.). 122 


F 


Faience ware (prehell.}, 62 

Famagusta, 23 

Farnese Bull (S.), 101 

‘Faun’ of Praniteles (Δ). 95 

Faustina, Sen, aud Jun. (C.). 
1384 

Fertek, 21 

Floveanus ((.), 134 

Flower gardens (P.), 124 

Flute players (1 67.), 
(Frf.), 121 

. Furdungianus, 54 

Fortipeations, 85 

Forum Romanum, 48 f 

Fraktin, 20 

Francois vase, 115 

FRESCOES, 124 f. 

—— (Minoan), 60 

Fuleia, 140 

Fulvia ((.), 134 

Frmetary scenes (ΝῺ), 88, 98 f. 5 
1 ᾳ.}, 1135 (Kua), 121 

Purther East, 15 


pain 


Gahii, 51 

Galha (€.), 1384 

Galerius (U.), 184 

Gallienus (S.), 106; (Οἱ 134 

Ganymede of Leochares (.), 
98 

Gates, 85 

Gaul, 52 

Gaulish pottery, 122 

Gaza, 15: (C4), 128 

Ge Karpophoros, Aths. (1, 36 

Gela (CL), 128 

Gelentbe, 20 

Gellygaer, 58 

Gelon (€.), 184 

Gems, lil 

tems and seals (Prehell.), 62 

(renre sculpture, 103 

Geometric vases, 113 

Geraki, 45; (S.) 88 

Germanicus (Δ), 106; (€.), 134 

Germany, Roman, 52 

Geryon (Ff), 116; (F7f.), 
118 

Gesso reliefs (prehellenic), 62 


Geta (S.), 108 

Gha, 29 

Ghizeh, 22 

Girls’ life (FP7Gf.). 117; (P27), 
121 

Gslancus (J y,), 120 

Gordian IIT (€.)}, 134 

Gorgoneron (S.), 883 (1 72.) 
117: (P.), 124 

Gortyna (Cretae), 25: 12), ὅδ; 
(((), 128 

Goitys (Areadiae), 40 

ournia, 25 

Graeco-egyptian reliefs. 103 

Granures, 81 

Granicus. 17 

Grave reliefs, 98 ἢ 

Groce reliefs urchate, 85 

Grave scenes (S.), 98 ἔς (Jy.), 
118 : (Pury.), 121 

Greece, set of slides on, 145 

Greek church, 111 

Grotta ferrata, 51 

Gymnusia, δὶ 

Gy thenm, 40 


H 


Hathian (S.), 106; (€.), 134 

—— Arch of (Athens), 37 

~— Mausvleum (Rome), 50 

—— Stoa Athens, 37 

Hagia Triada, 25 

Harvester vase, 61 

—-- Sarcophagus, 61 

Hagar Kim, 53; pottery, 59 

Hasias 8.) 97 

Haliaitus (C2), 128 

Halicarnassus, 17 ; (1), 56 

—— Mausoleion, 96 

Halos (J’g.), 118 

Halteres, 143 

Haimodius (S.). 89 

Harpy tomb, 88 

Hector (1 ..), 116 5 (f7.), 119 

Hecuha (ΠΥ), 119 

Hegesv, stele of, 99 

Helen (1) 7.).. 119 

Helena (@.), 184 

Helikon. 30 

Helios (J7f.), 120 

Hellenistic Sculpture, 100 

reliefs, 102 f 

vases, 122 

Hera (S.), 86, 93, 102 3 (Tury.), 
118 

Heraclea (C.), 128 

Heracles (S.), 86, 94, 97, 101, 
102; (f%f.), 1161; (Fr), 
118; (P.), 124 

ivory, 142 

Hermes Andros (8.), 95 

Atalanta, 95 

Belvidere, 95 

—— Cythera (B.), 110 
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Hermes Genzanv (S.), 86 

Paramythia (B.), 110 

—— Praxiteles (S.), 94 f 

—— (JOf.), 116: (Ferf.), 118, 
119 

Hermione (¢.), 128 

Herodotus .8.), 106 

Herovs (Vbf.), 115 3 (}27.), 118 

Hierapolis, 17 

Hieron (Ip ), 123 

Himera (C.), 128 

Hippodamia (77rf.), 120 

Hittite monuments, 20 

Homer (Y.), 106, 103 

—— Miscellanea Homerica, 
143 

Honorius (C.) 134 

Houses, 81 

Hupnos (8.), 110; (Frg.1, 122 

Hymettus, 38 


Tasos, 17 

Icaria 88. 39 

Ida, 25 

Idolino (B ), 109 

Iliad (776f.), 116; (Fr), 119; 
Miscell., 143 

Tlissus (Aths.), 375 (8.), 91 

Hiupersis (Ff), 116; (17. 
119 

Implements (Prehell.), 51 

Tudian Arehitecture, 64 

Indo-greek reliefs, 103 

statue, 103 

INSCRIPTIONS, 55 f. 

Tonia (F0.), 114; κ6.). 128 

Ionic Architecture, 10 f. 

Iphigeneia (P.), 124 

Tris, river, 21 

Iron, 110 

Issus mosaic, 125 

Italy other than Rome, 51 

(Vo.), 114 

Itanos (7.), 55 

Ithaca, 33 

Itys (Vrf.), 120 

Ivories, 142 ; prehell. 62 

Ivriz, 18 

Izghin, 20 


Janina, 32 

‘Jason’ (S.), 97 

Jewellery, 111 

Juba 1 (C.), 134 

Julia Domna, — Maesa, — 
Paula, — Soaemias, — ὦ, of 
Titus (C.), 134 

—— Severa, —d. of Augustus 
(5.). 107 

Julian the Philosopher, — II 
(C.), 185 


The figures rerer to the pages of the catalogue. 
The various types in the index indteate the relative importance of the entites in the catalogue. 


B. =Bronze. 
4", =Con 
1. =Ineeny tion, 


P. = Painting. 
S. =Seulptnre. Vy. 
Τ. =Terraeotta, 


=Geometric vase. 


Yof. = Blach-figured vase. 


Vo. =Onrientalising vase. 


Vp. =Vase painter. 
Try. = Red-figured vase. 
Meg. = Winte-grounded vase. 
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Julins Caesar (5.}, 1075 ((, 
135 
Juturnae fons, 48 


KK 


Kalkhane, 20 
Kalolimno, 21 
Kalycadnus, River, 21 
Kamarais Cave, 25; pottery, 
59 
Kanytelideis, 21 
Kapnikareia, 37 
Karaman, 21 
Karanis, 22 
Karytaena, 45 
Keftin fresco, 63 
Kerkopes (776f.), 118 
Kermasti, 21 
Khorsabad, 15 
Khyber Pass, 15 
Kirk Kilisse, 30 
Kneblingshausen, 52 
Kolibolu Yaila, 20 
Konia, 21 
Korghoz, 21 
Koropissus, 21 
Kukha, 23 
Kynosarges, 37 
Kypselus, chest ot, 124 


L 


Labienus (C.), 135 

Laconian inser. 56, 57 ;— vases, 
114 

Lambaesis, 52 

Lampsacus (C.), 128 

Lansdowne Heracles (%.), 97 

Laocoon (S.), 101 

Laodicea, 18 

Lapis Niger, 48 

Lapiths (S.), 90, 945 (}}.}» 
120 

Larissa (C.), 128 

Late Minoan Vases, 60 

Latin Architecture in 
Levant, 76 f. 

Lead figurines, [1] 

Lebanon, 15 

Lebedos (C.), 128 

Lekythoi, Attic marble, 100 

Lemnos, 27; :¢.), 128 

Leondavi, 23 

Leontini (C.), 128 

Lepidus (C.), 185 

Leros, 27 

Lesbos, 27 ; (C.), 128 

Leucas ((..), 128 

Lianokladhi pottery, 58 

Libraries, 82 

Lieinius (€.), 185 

I, IL (€.), 135 


Ligourio, 45 

Limasol, 23 

Lion of Chaeroneia, 30; — of 
Cnidous, 98 

Livia (S.), 107 ; (C.), 185 

Loent (C. ) 128 

Loukou, 45 

* Ludovisi throne,’ 88 

Lycian Architecture, 64 

Sarcophagus, 97 

Lyeosura sculptures, 101 

Lykabettos, 38 

Lymne, 53 

Lysias (S.), 107 

Ly sicrates’ monument (Aths.), 
37 

Lysimachus (C.), 135 

Lysippus, 97 


M 


Macestus, 18 

Madrone, 54 

Magna Graecia, 46 ἢ 

Magnesia (C.), 129 

Magoula, 45 

Mahdia bronzes, 110 

* Maiden of Antium ’ (S.), 98 

Makri, 18 

Malea, 45 

Malta, 53; pottery, 59 

Mantinea, 40; (S.), 953 (€.), 
129 

MAPS, PLANS, AND SEC- 
TIONS, 12 f. 

Marathon, 38 f. 

Marble lekythoi, 100 

Marcellus (C.), 135 

Marciana (C.), 1385 

Masks (prehell.), 62; 
1113; (Miscell.), 143 

Massilia (C.), 139 

Matchan, 21 

Matidia (@.), 135 

Mausoleion (Halicarnassus), 
96 

—— Hadrian, 50 

Mausolus (S.), 96 

Manximian (C.), 135 

Maximin I (6.), 135 

Maximus (.), 107 

Medaba (1), 129 

Medea(?’Of.), 1175 (Frf.), 1205 
(P.), 124 

Medinet Habu, 22 

Medusa (9.), 88, 102; (I’rf.), 
117 

Meyalopolis, 41 

Megara, 30 f.; (C.), 129 

Melas, 54 

Meleager (¥.), 96 

Melite, stele of, 99 

Melus, 27; (4), 55; early 
pottery, 59, 60; (7’g.), 113; 
(1 0.), 114; (ὦ), 129 
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Memnon (/77.), 120 

Memphis (J.), 57 

Menander of Bactria (€.), 135 

poet (S.), 107 

Messene, 41, 45; (€.), 129 

Metal work, 140 f. 

——— prehell., 62 ἢ, 

Metapontum, 46; 
(€.), 129 

Meteora, 32 

Methymna (C.), 129 

Metopes, painted, 124 

Metropolis (Aths.), 37 

Middle Minoan pottery, 60 

Midias (Jp. ), 128 

Miletus (/.), 56 ; (C.), 129 

Minoan pottery, 59 f. 

MINOR ARTS AND HAN- 
DICRAFTS, 140 f. 

Minotaur, gems, 69: (J), 
118 

Miram, 21 

Mirrors, 110, 140 

MISCELLANEA, 143 f. 

Mistra, 45 

Mithradates JII.—the 
(U.), 135 

Mithras (S.), 103 

Mnaidra 53 f. 

Mochlos pottery, 60 

Modern Greek life, 144 

Modon, 45 

Monemvasia 46 

Mosaics, 125 

Moscophorus (N.), 87 

Mourning women, sarcophagus, 
97 

Musicians (470A), 1175 (Vip), 
121 

Mussidius (C.), 185 

Mycalessus, statuettes (7.), 111 

Myernae, 41 

--—- oljects found at, 61-63 

—— pottery, 60 

Mykale, 18 

Mynnion, stele of, 99 

Myra, 18; (C.), 29 

Myrina statuettes (1.), 112 

Myron, 93 

Mys and Meles, stele of, 100 

Myvtilene (C.), 129 


(1), ὅτ; 


Great 


x 


Naples Museum paintings, 
124 

Naukratis (8.), 88: (Vo.), 114 

Nauplia, 41 f. 

Nausicaa (#777.), 119 

Naxos (ins.), 27 ; (Z.), 55; (C.), 
129 

—— (Siciliae) (εὐ, 129 

Neapolis Campaniae et Sama- 
riae (C.), 129 


The fiyures refer to the pages of the catalogue. 
The various types in the mdex indtcate the relative importance of the entries um the catalogue. 
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Vp. =Vase painter. 
Vrs. =Red-figured vase. 
Vwy. = Winte-grounded vase. 


100 


©Nelson lead (5.), 93 

Nemea, 42 

Neochori, 32 

Nereid Monument, 94 

Nereids (S.), 945 (Ff), 119 

Nero (8.1, 107 5 (0). 135 

Drusus (C7), 185 

Neiva, (C.), 135 

© Nesturs cup.” 63 

Neuss, 52 

New Pleuron, 31 

Nicaea, 18 

Nike Apt ros(Aths.), 343 (5.), 
Ot 


of Are hermos (S.). 86 

of Parius 05), 90 

—— of Sumothrace (5.), 102 

stele of, 89 

Niko, stele of. 99 

Nikosia, 23 

Nikosthenes (J "p.). 1z2 

Nikostrate, stele of, 100 

Nile (9. 102 

Nimes. 52 

Miohe ete. 

Nora, 54 

Northern and Central 
Greece, 291 

— pottury, 43 

Numerianus ((ἰ,, 135 

Nymphewmn (Aths.). 37 

Nysa (C.), 120 


No. ss 


©) 


Octavia το). 186 

Octavian and Octavius (C.). see 
Augustus, 132 

Odeia. $3 

Odessus (0%), 120 

Odysseus aud Odyssey (FY). 
1165 (fr), 119, 120: (P.), 
124; Miscell., 143 

Ovanthen (/.), δὺ 

Oedipus (J 7.), 120; Miscell., 
144 

Oematlae, 31 

Olha, 18 

Olina ic. , 129 

Olympia, 42 το: (7.), 57 

—— Set of slides on, 146 

sculptures from, 89 

——— ΟἹ. games at Athens, 143 

—— OL. Zeus, 92 

Olympiewum (Aths ), 27 

Olynthus /¢'.), 129 

Orchomenos Boeotiae, 29 ἢ ; 
(C.), 129 

Arcaliae, 43 

Orestes (S.), 102; (7 ef), 120; 
(P.), 125 

Orientalising vases, 113 

Oropus, 39 

Orpheus (Frf ), 120 
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Ostia, 51 
Otacilia (C.), 136 
Otho (¢.), 186 
Oxyrhynchus, 22 


P 


Pachyannnus, 25 

Paestuin, 46 

PAINTING, 124 f. 

(prehelL), 60 1, 

Palaces, 81 

Palaestra, 81; (Trf.). 120 

Palaikastro, 25 f ; pottery, 59, 
60 

Palanka Chiftlik, 20 

Pulatine, Rome, 49 

Palikanus (ὦ), 136 

Palmyra, 15 

Pumphile and Demetria, stele 
of, 99 

Pan, ieliefs to, 100 

Punatienaw Amphorue, 115 

Pandora (7f.). 120 

Panels (7), 112 

Pantheon, Rome, 50 

Paphos, 23 

Parga, 32 

Paris (FOF... 116; (ΤῊΝ, 119; 
»P.), 124 

Parnassus, 31 

Parnes, 39 

Parthenon, 34 f. 

——— Athena Parthenos. 92 

—— Metopes, pediments, trieze, 

90-92 

—— Set of slides on the 
Parthenon, 150 

Pastoral rehefs, 102 

Patara, 18 

Patissia, 39 

Patmos, 27 ἢ, 

Patras, 43 

Patroclus (}4f.), 1163 (buf), 
119 


Pediadha, 26 

Peirithous (J77.), 119 

Peleus, Francois vase, 115; 
(Tf), 116 3 (P77), 119 

Pelion, 31 

Peloponnesus, 40 f. 

Pelops (Δ), 90; (T7f.). 120 

Penelope (}777.), 119 

Pentathlon (¥77.),117; (Tef.), 
120 

Pentelicus, 39 

Penthesileia(JGf.), 11631 17f.), 
119 

Pentheus (J f.), 120 

Peparethus (C.), 129 

Pergamon, 18 ; (S.), 100 f. 

Perge, 18 

Pericles (S.), 107 
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Persephone (S.), 
(ef). 118 

Persepolis, 15 

Perseus (8.), 88 ; (P.) 124, 125 

of Macedon (C.), 186 

Pertinax (C.), 186 

Petsofa figurines, 62 

Phaestus, 26 ;—dise, 63; (C.), 
129 

Phaidiniys, stele of, 99 

Pharnahazus (C7), 186 

Pharsalia (9.), 88 

Pheidias and Parthenon, 
90 1. 

Pherae (C.), 129 

Phivaleia, 48; (9.), 94 

Philadelphia, 19 

Philetairos (S.), 1073 (C2), 136 

Philip I, I, Rome (Δ), 186 

Il, V Macedon (C.), 180 

Philis (S.), 88 

Philistis (C.), 186 

Philopappos monument, 37 

Phineus (FOf.), 116 

Phintias (J "p.), 128 

Phloita, 19 

Phocaea, 19, 21; (C.), 129 

Phocis (€.), 129 

Phoenician bowls, 140; (¢.), 
129 

Phrygian monuments, 20 

Phylakopi pottery, 59, 60 

Phyle, 39 

Pindus, 31 

Piraeus, 39 

lithinus (Fp.), 123 

Plans, 12. 78 

Plataea, 31; (6), 129 

Plato (S ), 107 

Pleureuses, Les (Δ΄), 97 

Plotina (U.), 186 

Pnyx (Aths.), 37 

Polyeidus (J’g.), 120 

Polykleitos, 93 

Polyxena (1 7.}, 116 

Pompeii, 51; (P.), 124 

Set of slides on, 148 

Pompeius, Cn. Magnus (%), 
136 

Sextus (C1), 1386 

Ponte Lupo, 51 

Poppaea (.), 136 

Poros pediments, 86 

Porto (1), 57 

Portraits (5.), 106 f.; (C.), 
107 ; (P.), 124 

Poseidon (S.), 102 

Posidonia, 46 ; (€.), 129 

Postumus (C.), 136 

Pottery (prehell.), 58. See also 
Vases 

Praesos, 26: (7.), 111; (Fe.), 
114 ; jewellery, 142 

Praxiteles, 94 f. 

Praying hoy (2.), 109 


100, 101; 


The figures refer to the pages of the catvloyue. 
The various types in the dex indicate the relative importance of the entries in the catalogue. 


B =Bronze 
(. =Coin. 
1. =Inserption 


Ρ. = Painting. 
S. =Sculpture. 
T =Terracotta. 


Vg. =Geometrie vase. 


Vor. = Black-tigured vase, 


Fo. =Onentahsine vase. 


Vp =Vase painter. 
Toy. =Red-figured vase. 
Fieg. = White-grounded vase, 
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PREHELLENIC 
QUITIES, 58 f. 

—— Set of slides on, 149 

—— architecture, 64 f. 

Prepersian temple (Aths.), 36 

Priam (}’rf.), 119 

treasure of, 63 

Priene, 19 ; (€.), 129 

Probus (C.), 136 

Proconnesus (€.), 129 

Procrustes (27), 118 f. 

Prometheus (17Gf.), 117 

Propylaea (Aths.), 34 

Proto-attie vases, 114 

Proto-corinthian vases, 114 

Psyche (S.), 102 

Ptolemais-Ace (€.), 129 

Ptolemy T(C), 186 

Pupienus (C.), 186 

Pylos, 43 

Pyrrhvs (8.), 107 

Pythagoras (S.), 107 ; (Δ), 136 


ANTI- 


R 


Rakhmani pottery, 58 

Raphia (C.), 129 

Reeulver, 53 

Red-figured vases, 117 f. 

Reliefs, archaic, 87 f. 

funerary banquet, 100 

— rave reliefs, 98 f. 

—~— headings to treaties, 100 

—— Hellenistic, 102 

-——— Roman historical, 104 f. 

—— various deities, 100 

Retimo, 26 

Rhamuus, 39 

Rhegium (C.), 129 

Rhesus (7rf.), 119 

Rhitsona (1’0.), 115 

Rhodes, 28; (8S), 101; (Υ».), 
118; (}.). 1145 (¢.), 129 

Ribchester, 53 

Richborough, 53 

ROME, 47 f. 

—— Set of slides on, 147 

—— walls of R.. 50; roads to 
R., 50; R. Afriea, 42; R. 
Athens, 36. 87; R. Balkan 
area, 523; KR. Britain, 53; 
R. Gaul, 52; R. Germany, 
52 


(5.), 88, 104 ἡ; (4), 180 
Rostra, 82 
Rubrius (C.), 136 


5 


Sabina (5.), 107; (.), 186 
Sacrifice (S.), 108; (Ff), 

115; (Fu), 120; (P.), 124 
St. John the Hunter, 39 


Salamis, 39 ; (1). 55; (C.), 130 

Salonika, 32 f. 

Salonina (C.), 136 

Salouinus (C.), 137 

Samiko, 43 

Samos, 28; Samian 
122; ((.). 130 

Sangarius, 19 

Sant? Autioco, 54 

Santa Verna, 54; pottery, 59 

Sarcophagus (5.), 97, 1055 
(P.), 61, 124 

Sardinia, 53 

Sardis, 19 

Sarobina dise, 62 

Sassanid how], 141 

School scenes (Vrf.), 121 

Scipio (S.), 107 ; (6), 137 

Scironian Cliffs, 31 

Scopas, 95 ἢ. 

Scribonius ((..), 137 

SCULPTURE, 86 f. 

—— Set of slides on, 149 

(prehell.), 61 

Seutari, 33 

Scythian (F77.), 121 

Seceste, 46: (C.), 130 

Selene (S.), 915 (77), 120 

Seleucia, 19 

Seleucus (S.), 107 3 (C.) 1387 

Selino, stele of, 99 

Selinus, 46 ἢ; (S.), 88, 94; 
(£4), 130 

Seljuk monuinents, 21 f 

‘Seneca’ (B.), 110 

Septimius Severus, arch of, 49; 
(C1). 137 

Seriphus, 28 

Servilins (C,). 137 

Sestos (C.), 130 

Seuthes (C.), 137 

Shop scenes (S.), 103 ; (127), 
121 


ware, 


Sicilian pottery, 58 
Sicily, 16 f. 

Sicyon, 43 ; (C.), 180 
Sidon (C.), 180 
Stdonian surcophagt, 97 
Siege vase frayment, 63 
Sigeum (/.), 55 
Signia, 51 

Sikinos, 28 

Silchester, 53 

Silleh, 21 

Sillvon, 19 

Silver plate, 141 
Sinasos, 21 

Sinope (0), 130 

Siris, bronzes of, 110 
Skopelos, 28 

Symrna, 19; (¢.), 180 
Socrates (S.), 107 
Soghanlu, 21 

Sohag, 22 

Sophocles (S.), 107 


Sophytes (C ), 137 
Soracte, 51 

Sosius (C.), 137 

Sotades (Vp.), 123 
Spalato, 52 

Sparta, 44 

—— bionzes, 109 

coins, 130 

—— inseriptions, 56. 57 
—— ivories, 142 

lead figurines, 141 
sculpture, 88 
terracottas, 111 
vases, 113, 114 
Sphinx (S.), 89 

Spinario (B.), 109 
Srigidanu, 54 

Stadia, 82 

Stadion (Aths.), 37 
Stelai, 88, 98 f. 

Stiris, 33 

Stoaz, 82 

—— of the giants (Aths.), 37 
of Eumenes (Aths,), 36 
—— of Hadrian (Aths.), 37 
Stratius, stele οἱ, 99 
Streets, $2 

Stutfall Castle, 53 

Styx, 45 

Sulla (S.), 107 5 (C.), 137 
Sunium, 39 

Susa (S.), 88 

Sutri, 51 

Syracuse, 47; (.). 180 
Syria, 15 


T 


Tunayra statucttes, Ὑ1Ὶ 

Tanagra ((.), 180 

Taurmina, 47 

Tarentum (C.), 180 

Tarsus (C.), 180 

Taurus, 19 

Teyea (S.), 955 (C.), 130 

Telephos frieze (Pergamon), 
101 


Telesias, stele of, 98 

Telmessus, 18 

Telos, 28 

Tempe, 31 

Temples (cireulir), 82 ἃ, 

Tenos, 28; (C.), 130 

Teos (C.), 180 

Terens (C.), 137 

Terina (€.), 180 f. 

Termessus, 19 

Terracottas, 111 f. 

—— (prehell.), 61 ἢν 

Tetricus I, If (¢.), 137 

Thamugadi, 52 

Thanatos(S.), 96: (Mwy.), 122 

Thasos, 28 f.; (8.), 88, 100; 
(C.), 131 


The figures refer to the pages of the catalogue. 
The various types in the index indicate the relative importance of the entries in the catalogue. 


B. = Bronze. 
Cc. =Coin. 
I. ={nscription. 


P, =Painting. 
S. =Sculpture. 
Τ. =Terracotta Vo =Orientalising vase. 


Voy. = Black-figured vase. 
Vg. =Geometric vase. 


Vp. =Vase painter. 
Vrf, =Red-hyured vase. 
Vieg. = White-zrounded vase. 
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Theatres, 83 f. 

᾿ Set of slides on, 153 

Thebes, 31; (7 .), 113; (1.), 
115; (C.), 181 

Themis (S.), 96, 102 

Themistocles (U.), 137 

Theotoku, 33 

Thera, 29; (1), 55; early 

pottery, 59; (7y.), 113 

Thermopylae, 31 

Theseum, 37 ; (5.), 94 

Theseus (S.), 913 (Fo), 116; 
(72), 118 

Thetis (117), 119, 120 

Theveste, 52 

Thucydides (S.), 107 

Thugga-Trinina, 52 

Thurii (C.), 131 

‘ Thusnelda’ (S,), 101 

Thyatira, 19 

Tiberius (ΝΛ), 107; cameo, 
141; cup of, 141; (€.), 137 

Tigranes (C.), 137 

Tiryns, 45; (P.), 61; ((4), 
131 


Tissapheruys (C.), 187 

Tithonus (}77.), 120 

Titus (ἡ), 107; (C.), 137 

- arch ot. 49 

— «/, sculptures, 104 

Tivoli, 51 t. 

Tombs, 84 t. . 

TOPOGRAPHY AND EX- 
CAVATIONS, 15 {. 

Torre Tal Janhar, 54 

~— Tal Wilgia, 54 

Tower of Winds (Aths.), 37 

Town planning, 78 t. 

Trajan (8.) on arch of Con- 
stantine, 104; (C.), 137 

—— column of, 49 

— al. κε] τη ὁ», 104 

Trapezus (C.), 131 

Tiau, 33 

Trebizond, 21 

Trebonianus Gallus (€.), 137 

Trentham, mowning — lady 
froin, 98 


Triglia, 21 

Tripolis (C.), 181 

Triptolemus (S.), 100 ; (77Bf.), 
115; (Τ77.), 118 

Triton (S.), 86; (J°6f.), 116 

Troezen (C€.), 131 

Troilus (Ff.), 115; (Tf), 
119 

Trophies, 84 f. 

Troy, 19 

Troad, Trojan plain, 19 

——~ gold work from, 63 

—— pottery from, 59 

—— Trojan eyele (TAF), 1173 
(I ¢f.), 119 

Tsangli pottery, 58 

Tshukuri, 21 

Tunnias, stele of, 98 

Turkish architecture, 76 
yrannicides (Y.), 89 
yie (C.), 131 


U 


Underworld (J77.), 118 
Utch Hissar, 21 


V 


Valerian I, IT (C.), 187 

Vaphio cups, 63 

Varvakeion Athena (S.), 92 

VASES, 113 f. 

Vases, Set of slides on, 151 

Vases, stylistic catalogue, 
122 1. 

Velia (€’), 131 

Venice. 46 

Ventidius ((.), 137 

Venus and Adonis (P.), 124 

‘Venus of Milo’ (S.), 101 ἢ. 

Verus (6), 137 

Vespasian (9.), 107: (C.), 137 

Via Sacra Rome, 49 

Vitellius (44). 137 

Viza, 33 


Vervaka, 46 

Voes, 54 

Volusianus (06), 137 
Vostitza, 46 


Ww 


Walls, 85 

War scenes (S.), 104 3 (1,1), 
121; Miseell. 144 

—— warships, 143 

weapons (.), 10L; (8.), 
140 ; Miscell. 144 

Warrior vase, 60 

Westmacott athlete (5.), 93 

White Athenian Lekythgi, 
121 

Writing (prehell.), 63 


xX 


Xanthippus, stele of, 98 
Xauthos, 20; (S.), 88 


Y 
Yasili-Kata, 20 
Z 


Zacynthus ((΄.), 131 

Zancle (C.),-131 

Zarax, 45 

Zeno (8.), 107 

Zenobia (C), 137 

Zerelia, 30; pottery, 58 

Zeus, Cook collection (.), 102 

a Olympian pediment (S.), 
9 


(S.), 92 

—— Parthenon pediment(1Bf.) 
(FPaf.), 91 

—— Pergamene slab (8.), 101 

—— Reliefs to (5.} 100 

—— Selinus metope (8.), 94 


— Olympios, of Pheidias(C.), ᾿ 


The fiyures refer to the pages of the catalogue. 


The various tujes in the index indicate the rela 
P, =Painting 


ds, = Bronze. 
€, =Com, 
1. =Insenption. 


T. =Terracotta 


* 


tire importance of the entries in the catalogue 
Tbr, =Black-figured vase. 
S. =Seulpture. Va =Geometric vase. 

To. = Orientalising vase. 


Vp =Vase painter, 
Fof = Red-figuied vase. 
Tuy. = White-grounded vase, 
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: os TABLE OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


In the Sections on.Juscriptions, Sculpture, Bronzes, Terracottas, and Vases, the following 
signs are used :— 
* = From original, or photograph of original. 
+ = From cast, or'photograph of cast. 
“ = From reproduction, not being a photograph of original. 


The following are the principal abbreviations in use :— 


Acrop. Mus. Cat. = Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum, Vol. I. By G. Dickins. 1912. 
_ Ant. Denk. = Antike Denkmaeler. 
Archiv f. Retigion = Archiv fur Religiouswissenschaft 
Ashmolvan Vases = Catalogue of the Greek Vases in the Ashmolean Museum. By 
Percy Gardner. 
Ath, Mitt. = Mitteilungen des Deutschen Arch. Inst. (Athenische Abteilung) 
- Baumeister, 4.D. =: Baumeister (A ). Denkmaeler des Klassischen Altertums. 1885-93. 
᾿ .« BH, = Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 
BM. Bronzes = British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes. 
B.M.C. = British Museum Catalogue of Coins. 
BM. (tuide = A Guide to the Principal Coins of the Ancients. By B. V. Head. 
‘ 4th edition. 
BM. Medudlions = British Museum Catalugue of Ronan Medallions, 
BM. Seulpt. = British Museum Catalogue of Sculpture. 
Brunn, Al. Sch. = Brunn (H.). Kleine Schriften. 189S-1906. 
ΤΙΝΑ, = Annual of the British School at Athens. 
Bull. 7, Patet, Ital. = Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana. 
Cichotius = Cichorius (C.). Die Reliets der Traianssaule. 
Cohen = Cohen (H.). Description historique des monnaies . . . comnuné- 
ment appelées medailles impecriales. 1859-68. 
Colignon = Collignon, Histoire de la Sculpture Grecque. 1892-7. 
Conze = Conze (A.).  Attische Grabreliefs. 
Dar. et Sagh “ = Daremberg (C) et Saglio (E.). Dictionnaire des Antiquités Greeques 
ὡ et Romaines. 
Delphes = Fovilles de Delphes. Ed. T. Homolle, 
Ephesus - ᾿ = British Museum: Excavations at Ephesus. By Ὁ. G. Hogarth and 
΄ others, : . 
Expédition Selentifique = Blouet (A.) and others, Expedition Scientitique de Morée. 1831. 
Furtw. slegina = mise (A.J and others, Aegina, das Heiligtum der Aphaia. 
Fuitw. Meisf. = Furtwaengler (A.). Meisterwerke der Griechische Plastik. 1893. 
: Furtw. u. Reich. z= Furtwaengler (A.) and Reichhold (C.). Griechische Vasenmalerei. 
y Futtw. τ΄ Urlichs = Furtwaengler (A.) and Urlichs (H. L.). Denkmaeler Griechischer 
Cae und Roemischer Skulptur. Handausgahe, 1898, 
“απ ποι Ξε Gardner (E. A.), A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. 1905. 
Gardner, Grammar ἢ e= Gardner (P.).. A Grammar of Greek Art. 1905.. 
Ger. of = Gerhard (E.). Auserlesene griechische Vasenbilder. 1840-58. 
Harrison and Verrall = Harrison (J. E,) aud Verrall (M.). Mythology and Monuments of 
: Ancient Athens. 1890, 
Ie 
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Helbig, Epos 


Hist. Num. 
Tnvestigations at Assos 
Juhro, 

Juhreshefte 


Journ. Internat. @ Arch. 
JAS. 
TBS. 
Klein, Euph. 
Klein, Prax. 
IMegalopolis * 
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Meisterschalent 
Mich. 
SMochlos 

Mon. Ant. 
Mon. d. 1. 
Mon. Piut. 
Naukratis 

A. Chron. 
Nécropole Royale 


ῃ 


Not. d. Sear. 
Ohnefalsch-Richter 
Οἱ. 


Purthenon Sculptures 
PBS, 

Pergume 

Phylakopi 


Prehisi. Thessaly 
Rayet & Collignon 


Rev, Arch. 
Rhomaides 
Roberts 
Schliemann, Myc. 
Schreiber 
Schrieber, Atlas 
Schuchhardt 
Stuart and Revett 


TABLE OF ABBREVIATIONS 


= Helbig (W.). #Das Homerische Epos aus den Denkmaelern erlautert. 
1887. ᾿ 

= Head (Β. V.)... Historia Numorum. 

= Clarke (J. T.) and others. Investigations at Athos, Part 1. 1902. 

= Jahrbuch des Kaiserlichen Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts, 

=Jahreshefte des Ovsterreichischen Archaeologischen ITnstituts in 
Wien. : 

-= Journal International d’Arch¢ologie Numismatique. 

= Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

= Journal of Roinan Studies. 

= Klein (W.).  Euphronios. 1886. 

== Klein (W.). Praxiteles. 1898. 

= Megalopolis, Excavations at, 1890-91. Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies Supp. Papers, No. 1. 

= Hartwig (P.). Die Griechischen Meisterschalen. 1893. 

= Michaelis (4.). Der Parthenon. 1871. 

= Seager (R. B.). Explorations in the Isiand of Mochlos. 1912. 

= Monumenti Antichi della reale Accademia dei Lincei. 

= Monumenti inediti dell’ Instituto Archeologico. 

= Monuments Piot. 

= Naukratis: ard and 6th memoirs of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

= Numismatic Chronicle. 

= Hamdy Bey (O.) and Reinach (T.). Une nécropole royale ἃ Sidon. 
1892. 

= Notizie degli Seavi di Antichita. 

= Ohnefalsch-Richter (M.). Kypros, the Bible and Homer. 1893. 

= Olympia: die Eryebuisse der von dem deutschen Reich veranstal- 
teten Ausyrabungen, Edd. E. Curtius and Ἐς Adler, 

= Smith (A. H.) The Sculptures of the Parthenon. 1910. 

= Papers of the British Schvol at Rome. 

= Collignon (M.) and Pontremoli(E). Pergame. 1900. 

= Excavations at Phylakopi in Melos. Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies Supp. Papers, No. 4. 1904. 

= Wace (A. J. B.) and Thompson (M. 8.). Prehistoric Thessaly. 1912. 

= Rayet (0.) and Collignon (M.). Histoire de la Céramique Greeque. 
1888. 

= Revue Arch¢ologique 

= Rhomaides (C.) and Cavvadias (P.). Les Musées d’Athénes. 1886. 

= Roberts (E. S.). Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. 

= Schliemann (H.). Mycenae. 1878. 

= Schreiber (Th.). Die Hellenistischen Reliefbilder. 1894. 

= Schreiber (Th.). Atlas of Classical Antiquities, 1895. 

= Schuchhardt (C.). Schliemann's Excavations, 1891. 

= Stuart (J.) and Revett (N.). The Antiquities of Athens. 1762- 
1816. 


Svoronos, Ath. Nat. Mus. = Svoronos (J. N.), Athens National Museum: Phototypische 


Tsountas, Mux. Πολ. 
Tsountas and Manatt 
Wiegand 


Wier. Vor. 


Wie lergabe sciner Schatze. 

= Tsountas (Ch.). Μυκῆναι καὶ Muxnvatos Πολιτισμός. 

= Tsountas (Ch.) and Manatt (J. 1.).. Mycenaean Age, 1897, 

= Wiegand (T.). Die archa sche Poros-Architektur der Akropolis zu 
Athen. 1904. 

= Wiener Vorlegeblatter. 
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